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POLITICAL  ECONOMISTS. 

WILLIAM  P£NN. 


This  eminent  l^slator,  the  son  of 
AMf«l  Sir  Winiani  Fton,  knight,  and 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
cminties  of  WUts  and  Bucks,  was  born 
in  tfie  parish  of  Sl  Catherine,  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1644.  He  received  the 
first  part  of  his  education  at  a  school  in 
Ch^^ell,  Essex,  and,  after  some  fur- 
ther instruction  under  a  private  tutor, 
was,  in  1660,  entered  a  gentleman- 
comnMner  of  Christchurch  College, 
OxfMrd.  Hit  eondiiet  at  the  university 
gave  a  favourable  specimen  of  what 
noight  be  expected  from  a  character  so 
fllrmandconsdentkHis.  Having  imbibed 
religious  impressions  very  strongly,  he 
tdinquished  manly  sports  and  recrea- 
tfons,  thoocli  natunOy  addicted  to  them, 
and  joined  some  other  students  in 
private  meetings  for  devotional  exer- 
cises. The  heiuls  of  bis  collie,  at  first, 
fined  him  for  this  merit,  as  they  called 
it,  of  a  sectarian  tlMrit;  and,  as  Penn 
nersisted  in  his  course,  dismissed  him 
nom  the  wiiferrity.  He  was  then  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  his  father 
was  so  much  incensed  at  seeing  him 
retam  lioim  wider  such  unpropitions 
circumstances,  that,  after  a  severe  re- 
monstrance, he  turned  him  out  of  doors. 
In  die  hope,  however,  of  reclaiming 
him,  he  tried  milder  measures,  one  of 
which  was  to  send  him  on  bis  travels. 
He  returned  to  England,  after  having 
passed  two  years  in  France,  and  had  so 
far  justified  his  father's  anticipations,  as 
to  have  become,  in  that  time,  an  accom- 

Elishedand  fcihionsble  young  man.  He 
ad  even  grown  such  a  skilful  swords- 
man,  that,  it  is  said,  he  disarmed  a  person 
who  had  aanaltcd  him  hi  the  ilNets  of 
Fans. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  en- 
terad  ft  Mttdcnt  9l  UMI^  Ina,  and 


continued  his  legal  pursuits  in  the 
metroponi  till  eompelled  to  leave  it,  by 

the  plague.  In  1666,  he  went  into 
Ireland,  to  superintend  the  management 
of  one  of  his  flttlier't  estates.  In  tfds 

country  his  former  sentiments  began  to 
revive ;  and,  having  become  a  hearer  of 
the  discourses  of  one  Loe,  whose 
preaching  had  formerly^  affected  him, 
he,  at  length,  openly  joined  the  frater- 
nity of  Quakers.  In  1667,  at  one  of  their 
assemblies  in  Cork,  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  carried  to  prison ;  but  he 
wrote  such  an  excellent  letter  on  the 
subject,  to  the  Eari  of  Orrery,  that  liis 
liberation  speedily  followed.  His  father, 
at  the  same  time,  recalled  him  home, 
and,  convinced  of  tiie  nrndterable  senti- 
ments of  his  son,  no  longer  opposed 
them.  He,  however,  could  not  lorbear 
stipulating,  that  Penn  would,  at  least, 
consent  to  stand  uncovered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  himself;  and  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  having,  after  due  consideration, 
refused  this,  was  again  banished  his 
family.  In  this  situation,  he  lived  partly 
on  the  diarity  of  friends,  and  partly  on 

firivate  supplies  from  his  motner.  At 
ength,  his  father,  whose  pr^dices  were 
undrie  to  overoome  the  afl^on  and 
respect  he  could  not  but  feel  for  his 
son,  received  him  home  again;  and, 
when  he  was  imprisoned  ftnr  attendance 
on  the  meetings  of  his  sect,  used 
secretly  his  influence  to  restore  Mm  to 
freedom. 

In  1668,  he  published  a  tract,  en- 
titled, Truth  Exalted;  and  appearing, 
about  the  same  time,  as  a  preacher  as 
wdl  at  a  vrriter  among  the  Quakers, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Here 
he  wrote  tus  most  famous  work.  No 
CroH  no  Craum;  a  diseoaiM,  shewlqg 
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ilie  nature  and  diticipiine  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Christ.  He  followed  up  his 
release  by  a  visit  to  Ireland;  and  after 
having  procured,  by  his  application  to 
government  an  order  for  tne  Uberadon 
of  all  the  Quakers  in  that  country 
confined  for  their  religioni  returned  to 
London.  The  Conventidte  Act,  which 
parsed  soon  afterwards,  did  not  abate 
the  zeal  of  the  Uuakers,  who,  when 
driven  from  dheir  meeting-houses,  held 
assemblies  in  the  streets,  at  which 
Penn  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
preachers.  The  result  was  his  committal 
to  the  Old  Bailey,  together  with  a 
person  named  Mead;  and  the  record  of 
their  trial  presents  a  memorable  instance 
of  prejudice  and  tyranny.  The  prisoners 
were  treated  with  ahnsc,  the  jury  in- 
timidated, and  the  recorder  had  the 
brutal  aoaadty  to  express  his  regret  at 
the  non-existence  of  a  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion in  England.  The  firmness,  however, 
of  one  of  the  jurymen  disappointed  the 
prosecutors  in  the  result  of  tne  trial ;  he 
would  only  find  Penn"  guilty  of  speaking 
in  Gracious  iSueeL,"  and  as>  that  ver- 
dict, in  which  the  whole  jury  ultimately 
acquiesced,  could  not  be  received,  they 
pronounced  an  acquiitai  of  both  pri- 
soners. Pemi  eonducted  himself  with 
such  firmness  on  the  occasion,  that,  after 
his  trial,  he  was  fined  for  contempt  of 
court;  nor  does  ft  exactly  appear  now 
lie  w'a!5  liberated  from  the  confinement, 
by  which  his  refusal  to  pay  the  fine  was 
followed.  It  was  in  this  year,  1670,  that 
his  father  died,  fully  reconciled  to  him, 
and  leaving  him  an  estate  of  considerable 
annual  value.  Acknowledging,  in  liis 
last  moments,  his  admiration  of  the 
conscientious  motives  which  had  actu- 
ated his  son,  and  feeling,  perhaps,  ( hat  he 
had  acted  wrong  in  having  endeavoured 
to  bias  them,  he  called  him  to  his  bedside, 
and  said,  "  Son  Wiiiiam,  let  notiung  in 
tills  world  tempt  yon  to  wrong  yonr 
conscience."  lie  afterwards  added,  "If 
you  and  your  friends  keep  to  your  plain 
way  of  preaching,  and  your  plain  way 
of  living,  you  will  make  an  end  of  the 
priests  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

Continuing  to  preach,  and  write 
controversial  tracts,  among  which  nay 
be  mentioned  his  Caveat  against  Popery, 
in  refutation  of  a  charge  of  his  attach- 
ment to  that  religion,  Penn  was,  in 
1671,  again  committed  to  prison.  Durinj; 
his   confinement,    which   lasted  six 


months,  he  composed  various  treatises 
in  defence  of  his  sect,  and  drew  up  an 
address  to  parliament,  complaining  of 
the  rigour  of  tlie  Conventicle  Act.  On 
his  release,  he  visited  Holland  and 
Germany,  in  the  capacity  of  missionary ; 
and,  in  1672,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Springett,  and  settled  at 
Rick  mans  worth,  in  Hertfordshire.  A 
relaxation  of  rigour  agunst  the  Quakers 
now  took  place,  but  con^verslet  were 
still  carriea  on,  with  a  virulence  which 
^ave  frequent  employment  to  the  nen 
uf  tlie  subject  of  our  memoir.  W  ith 
the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  one  of 
his  antag-onists,  he  also  held  a  public 
disputation,  of  six  or  seven  tiours  con- 
tinuance, In  which  Penn  had,  at  least, 
the  advantage  of  leiii|icr  and  mode- 
ration. 

It  was  not  tin  the  year  l<r75,  that 

Penn's  connexion  w-ith  the  North 
American  colonies  took  place.  This  was 
in  consequence  <^  the  nght  to  a  mdety 
of  the  province  in  New  Jersey  being 
vested  in  him  as  co-trustee  wnth  two 
others,  for  payment  of  the  debts  of 
one  Bil]iiiga«  a  Qnaker.  Other  circum- 
stances, however,  led  to  his  visiting 
America,  aa  will  presently  be  seen. 

In  1677,  Penn  nude  another  tour  on 
the  continent,  in  company  with  Robert 
Barclay*  and  other  distinguished  Qua- 
here.    Their  principal  object  was  a 

Conference,  to  which  they  had  been 
invited,  by  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine, 
Abbess  of  Hervorden,  and,  in  general, 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  Quakerism, 
which,  at  this  time,  was  expected  to 
spread  in  tiae  protest  ant  parisoi  Europe. 
On  his  return,  he  pui  lished  a  very 
interesting  account  of  this  mission;  and, 
finding  his  firateniity  molested  under 
the  penal  statutee  which  were  levelled 
against  popish  rccn-ant?,  he  presented 
a  petition  to  parliament  in  their  behalf 
He  wae  twice  exandned  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
clause  for  the  relief  of  his  brethren  was 
passed ;  but  before  it  could  get  through 
the  lords,  a  dissolution  took  place. 
When  the  discovery  of  another  popish 
plot  agitated  tlie  nation,  Penn  published 
variooc  tracts  on  the  sul(jec^  in  which 
he  recommended  a  reliance  upon  Provi- 
dence, and  improvement  of  iif<^  as  the 
beet  aecurity  against  danger. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  life  of  Penn. 
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His  father  had  died  a  creditor  of  the 
crown  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  as 
this  formed  great  part  of  his  own 
inheritance,  he  made  application  to 
government  for  a  settlement  of  the 
claim,  la  dii^Aige  of  the  whole,  he 
received  a  giant,  to  himself  and  his 
hein^  of  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  on 
the  west  nde  of  the  Delaware, '  whieh 
liad  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dutch, 
and  was  called  the  New  Netherlands. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  constituted 
absolute  oroprielor  and  governor  of  this 
district,  the  name  of  which  he  imme- 
diately  altered  to  Pennsylvania.  He  then 
published  his  patent,  with  a  description 

of  the  country,  and  an  invitation  to 
settlers,  which  was  toUowed  by  his 
Frame  of  Govermnent,  or  Fondamental 
Constitutions,  in  forty- four  articles.  One 
of  ihem  was,  that  any  government  is 
free  to  the  people  under  it  (whichever 
be  the  frame)  where  the  laws  rule,  and 
the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws." 
His  fundamental  law  with  respect  to 
religion  was,  that  all  persons  In  the 
province  who  acknowledged  a  creator, 
upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world^  and 
held  thenselves  obHged,  in  conscience, 
to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  society, 
should  m  no  way  be  molested  or  pr^u- 
diced  <br  their  religious  persoarom  or 

practicL' ;  nor  be  compelled  to  frequent, 
or  maintain,  any  religious  worship, 
place,  or  ministry  whatever.  The 
legislative  and  excentlve  power  was  to 
he  vested  in  a  governor,  a  provincial 
council,  and  a  general  assembly;  and 
the  govem<nv  Uiough  perpetual  pre- 
sident of  the  coondli  was  mily  to  have 
a  treble  vote. 

In  August,  1082,  be  set  out  to  vidt 
liis  colony,  which,  on  his  arrival,  he 
found  to  consist  of  Eoglish,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish  ^lers,  all  or  whom  received 
him  with  every  testimony  of  good  wilL 
The  first  acts  of  the  general  assembly 
were  to  accept  the  form  of  government, 
to  naturaUto  all  the  foreigners,  and  to 
vote  Penn,  as  proprietor,  a  duty  upon 
certain  goods  imported  and  exported, 
which  he,  however,  declined  to  accepL 
He  til  en  purchased  lands  from  the 
natives,  and,  after  commencing  the 
Indlding  of  his  capital,  Philtdelphia,  and 
settling  various  affairs  in  his  colony, 
quitted  it  for  Bngland,  in  the  summer 
of  1684.  On  the  accession  of  James 
the  Seomd,  Penn  ftvaUed  hfantelf  of  his 


former  friendship  with  that  prince,  to 
procure  the  release  of  no  less  than 
fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  of  his 
Quaker  brethren.  This  was  followed 
by  an  address  of  thanks  from  that 
body  to  the  king,  which  was  de- 
li vt  red  by  Penn,  who  added  a  compli- 
mentary speech  on  the  occasion.  The 
charge  of  popery,  to  whi<Sh  we  have  be- 
fore alluded,  was,  ill  consequence,  made 
against  him,  and  obtained  credit  to  such 
an  extent,  that,  among  others,  Burnet 
and  Tillotson  put  faith  in  it.  In  a  very 
mild,  but  eloquent  letter,  to  the  latter 
of  these  prelates,  he  completely  re- 
futes the  imputatkm ;  and  Tillotson, 
in  consequence,  wrote  to  ask  his  pardon, 
for  his  unfounded  credulity.  His  at- 
tachment to  King  James,  however, 
continued  still  to  be  suspected,  after 
the  Ke  volution,  and  he  was,  in  con- 
sequence, more  then  once  arrested,  and, 
for  want  of  proof,  discharged.  To 
render  his  hberty  less  precarious, 
therefore,  he  retired  into  privacy,  for 
two  or  three  years,  during  which  he 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  his  Re- 
flections and  Maxims  relating  to  the 
Conduct  of  Life,  and  his  Key,  &c.  to 
discern  tlie  Difference  between  the 
Religion  professed  by  the  Quakers,  and 
the  Misrepresentadons  of  tlieir  Adver^ 
saries,  &c.  The  deprivation  of  his 
government  of  Pennsylvania  was  a 
further  consequence  of  his  attachment 
to  the  deposed  James,  but  the  mediation 
of  his  friends  procured  its  restoration 
in  1693.  In  1694,  appeared  his  Brief 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  People  railed  Quakers,  which  was 
much  read,  and  has  gone  through 
several  editions.  He  was,  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  actively  employed  in 
preaching,  and  continued  to  hold  forth 
for  several  subsequent  years,  In  various 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 

in  1696,  two  years  previously  to 
which  he  had  lost  his  nrst  wife,  he 
married  a  second,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cnllowhill,  of  Bristol;  and,  in 
1699,  embarked  with  his  tarniiy  lor  his 
colony,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
reception  he  met  witli  was  such  as  to 
increase  his  desire  of  staying ;  but  an 
attempt  which  was  making  in  England 
to  reduce  all  the  proprietary  govern- 
ments to  regal  ones,  caused  mm  to 
letum  to  that  oountryi  in  170L  On  his 
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arrival,  however,  he  found  the  measure 
had  been  abandoned ;  and  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  shortly  afterwards,  who 
respected  him  as  the  ancient  friend  of 
her  lather,  left  him  nothing  further  to 
fear  on  the  head  of  dSaeoiintenaiiee  at 
court,  where  he  now  became  a  frequent 
and  welcome  visitor.  But  be  was  not 
long  to  remain  quiet  {  a  law-suit,  in 
which  he  was  involved,  brought  Idm 
into  pecuniary  difficulties;  and  com- 
plaints agahist  his  government  at 
Pennsylvania  came  over  so  firequently,. 
that  he  began  to  think  of  parting  with 
his  right  to  the  crown.  The  infirmities 
of  age,  too,  were  creeping  fast  upon 
him,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
he  removed  to  a  seat  at  Rushcomb, 
near  Twyford,  In  Bucldnghainshire. 
He  was  here  seized  with  apoplectic 
fiu,  in  1712,  and  from  tliis  time  a 
grsdnal  decay  of  Ids  faculties  toolc  place, 
which,  at  length,  ended  in  perfect  im- 
becilitv.  He  (Ued,in  July,  1718,  leaving 
several  children,  and  was  buried  at 
Jordans,  near  Beaconsiield. 

The  character  of  Penn  has  been 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  preceding 


memoir.  Whether  there  were  any  real 
^ound  of  blame  in  his  administration. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide;  but  it  is  well 
known,  that  Pennsylvania  speedily  be- 
came one  of  the  most  fiourisning  of  the 
North-American  colonies,  and  that  it 
still  ardently  reveres  the  memory  of  its 
founder.  In  other  retnpects,  we  have 
seen,  tlwt  he  was  firm,  condstent, 
tolerant,  and  independent.  Burnet  calls 
him  "  a  vain-talkmg  man  ;"  and  adds, 
"he  had  such  an  opinion  of  his  own 
faculty  of  persuading,  that  he  thought 
none  coula  stand  before  it:  though  he 
was  singular  in  that  opinion;  for  he 
had  m  tedious,  loscious  way,  that  was 
not  apt  to  overcome  a  man's  reason, 
though  it  might  tire  his  patience." 
Party-spirit,  and  vanity,  have  un- 
doubtedly influenced  Burnet  in  this 
estimate :  Penn  has,  perhaps,  laid  some 
foundation  for  the  colouring  of  it,  by 
his  prolixity,  and  self-display,  in  por- 
tions of  his  writing;  but  his  actions, 
so  far  from  partakmg  of  the  character 
hereattlUmted  to  them,  were  invariably 
those  of  a  mild  and  calm,  but  honest 
and  resolute  spirit. 


ANDREW  FLBTCHBB. 


This  eminent  political  writer,  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  in  tlie  year  1<i58.  He  was 
educated  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  and,  after  having  passed 
some  years  abroad,  returned  home,  and 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  East 
Lothian  in  the  Scotch  parliament,  when 
the  Duke  of  York  was  lord-commis- 
sioner. By  his  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court,  he  rendered 
himself  so  obnoxious,  that  he  found  it 
prudent  to  retire  to  Hdland;  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  his  estates  were 
confiscated,  and  he  was  declared  an 
outlaw,  for  not  appearing  to  a  summons 
of  the  lords  of  the  counciL  He  ven- 
tured, however,  to  advise,  in  person,  on 
the  measures  which  were  in  consultation 
among  the  friends  of  liberty,  in  1683, 
and  returned  to  the  continent  without 
molestation.  In  1686.  he  agein  came 
to  England,  as  a  partuan  or  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  mu,  liowever,  soon 


I  compelled,  b^  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, to  dispense  with  his  services. 
Fletcher,  upon  some  emergency,  having 
made  use  of  the  horse  of  a  country 
gentleman,  the  latter,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  excuse  of  the  occasion,  I 
violently  abused  the  ant||eet  of  our 
memoir,  and,  at  the  same  time,  shook 
a  cane  over  his  head.  Fletcher  was  a 
man  of  breeding,  and  nice  bonourt  and, 
exasperated  at  being  thus  treated  by  a 
rude  and  vulgar  man,  which  the  owner 
of  the  hone  appears  to  have  been,  drew 
a  pistol,  and  shot  him  dead. 

This  act  of  murderous  revenge  raised 
a  great  outcry  a^inst  him,  and 
was  followed  by  his  immediate  depar- 
ture for  Spain,  where  he  underwent  a 
variety  of^  perib,  which  have  been 
nanraled,  not  without  a  mixture  of  ro* 
mance.  On  his  arrival  in  Hungary, 
he  volunteered  his  services  in  the  war 
against  the  Tiirici»  in  wliidi  lie  displaved 
great  valour  and  military  skilL  Just 
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before  the  Revohition,  he  joined  the 
Scottish  refugees  in  iioUaud;  and,  after 
that  event  hra  taken  place,  returned  to 
his  own  country,  and  resumed  pos- 
session of  his  estate;  but  says  Cunning- 
ham, in  Uf  'Hittorjr  w  Great  Britain, 
he  would  not  do  it  by  any  law  but 
his  own,  and  that  without  asking 
lewfe  oC  Ungi  ot  pailiantnti.  Aa  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  the 
settlenoent  of  the  new  government  in 
Scotland,  he  acted  with  the  same  inde- 
Ipendent  spirit,  and  shewed  himielf  a 
most  disinterested  and  ii  iilnm  tmitiii 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

In  1698,  he  published,  together,  two 
political  pieces,  cnritled,  respectively, 
A  Discourse  of  Government  with  Re- 
lation to  Militias,  and  Two  Difooursea 
concerning  the  Affairs  of  Scotland.  Hia 
jealousy  of  kings  is  strongly  apparent 
in  the  ftrst,  in  which  he  iuu  Drought 
forward  many  forcible  observations,  to 
prove  how  essential  it  is,  towards  the 
limitation  of  a  monarchy,  for  the  people 
to  keep  the  power  of  the  sword  in  their 
own  hands.  The  second  of  these  pieces 
will  hardly  be  thought  to  proceea  f^om 
a  lover  of  liberty,  contuning,  as  it  does, 
a  proposal  of  providing  for  the  poor  by 
domestic  slavery.  When  the  bill  was 
brought  into  die  Scotch  pajrliament  for 
a  supply  to  the  crown,  he  proposed 
various  limitations  of  the  prerogative, 
whidi  were  received  into  the  Act  of 
Security,  and  passed,  through  his  exer- 
tioM^  into  a  law»  They  were,  however, 


rendered  nugatory  by  the  union,  a 
measure  whidi  he  vehemently  opposed, 
as  subversive  of  the  interests  of  Seotp 
land.  His  speeches  on  the  subject  were 
particularly  spirited  and  forcible;  and, 
if  eloquence  gouM  have  carried  Mb 
point,  he  must  havt?  succeeded.  He 
also  published,  in  1706,  A  State  of  the 
Controversy  between  United  and  Semi- 
rate  Parliaments,  in  which  he  ois- 
played  the  usual  characteristics  of  all 
his  writings ;  great  learning,  a  style  at 
onea  aiegan^  enei^pette^  and  perspi- 
cuous, and  a  knowled^^e  of  every  thing 
requisite  to  form  the  complete  poluician. 
He  died  in  London,  in  1716.  His 
character  has  been  ably  sketched  hy 
Macky,  who  said  of  him,  whilst  Fletcher 
wat  ttfll  living,  "  He  it  a  ^tleman, 
steady  in  his  principles,  of  nice  honour, 
with  abundance  oi  learning ;  brave  as 
the  sword  he  wears,  and  bold  as  a  lion ; 
a  sure  friend,  but  an  irreconcileabie 
enemy:  would  lose  his  life  readily  to 
serve  Im  country,  and  would  nut  do  a 
baae  thing  to  save  it*  His  thoughts  are 
large  as  to  religion,  and  could  never  be 
brought  within  the  bounds  of  any 
particular  sect;  not  mU  he  be  under 
the  distinction  of  Whig  or  Tory,  saying 
these  names  are  only  used  to  cloak  the 
Icnavery  of  both  pertie^**  Hit  publica- 
tions, and  some  of  his  speeches,  will 
be  found  in  a  volume,  published  in 
1732,  under  the  title  of  The  Political 
Works  of  Andrew  Fletcher,  Esq.,  and  his 
lite  has  been  wnttenby  Lord  fiudian. 


HENRY  HOME, 

This  noblenuui,  the  ton  of  George 
Home,  of  Karnes,  in  the  county  of 

Berwick,  descended  from  anpble  family, 
was  bom  in  1696,  and  educated  at 
Iwnae,  under  a  private  tutor.  He  sub- 
sequently studied  law,  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  appren- 
tieed  to  a  writer  of  the  signet,  but  did 
not  serve  the  whole  of  liis  time,  in 
consequence  of  his  determination  to  go 
to  the  bar,  to  whidi  he  was  caUed  In 
1724.  His  studies  were  not  confined  to 
his  profession ;  for,  besides  improving  his 
classical  education,  he  devoted  himself^ 
with  snooeit,  to  mathematics,  ethies. 


LORD  KAMES. 

and  metaphysics,  and  carried  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Haxter  and  Dr.  Clarke,  relating  to 
ihoi,c  bubjects.  His  deiiciency  as  an 
orator  formed  some  impediment  to  his 

fjrofessional  employment ;  but  of  his 
egal  learninff  and  the  acutene&s  of  his 
genius,  he  afforded  proof  by  a  number 
of  successive  publications,  "vvhtch  gained 
him  great  reputation ;  and,  in  1752, 
proewed  him  the  appointment  of  a 
judge  of  session,  when  he  ash^urned  the 
title  of  Lord  Kames.  The  writings 
which  he  had  given  to  the  world  pre- 
vious to  this  period,  were  entitled 
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Remarkable  Decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  from  the  year  1716,  down  to 
1728;  Esiavs  upon  several  Subjects 
in  Law ;  The  Dedsions  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  from  ita  Institution  to  1741, 
alwidged  and  digeatid  under  proper 
heads,  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary; 
and  Essays  upon  several  Subjects  con- 
cerning Uritisn  Antiquities ;  which  last 
he  composed,  whilst  in  a  country  re- 
treat, during  the  troubles  that  a^UUed 
Scotland,  in  1745  and  1746. 

In  1752,  he  published  a  work  entitled 
Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion,  in  which  be 
endeavonrtd  to  eitaMiab  general  prin- 
ciples of  action,  in  opposition  to  those 
metaphysicians  who  deduce  all  actions 
from  some  single  principle.  It  was 
received  with  considerable  a|»plaiue, 
but  subjected  the  author  to  many  at- 
tacks, in  consequence  of  his  having 
maintained  tlie  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity.  He  next  produced,  in  suc- 
cession, his  Historical  Law  Tracts,  and 
Principles  of  Bquity ;  and  a  valuable 
work  for  young  persons,  entitled  An 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking, 
In  1762,  his  Elements  of  Criticism  ap- 
peared, in  three  volumes,  a  work  that 
nas  since  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, with  increasing  approbation ;  and 
wliieh,  though  onen  to  aome  objec- 
tions, from  which  new  theories  are 
seldom  free,  has  decidedly  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  art  on 
wbich  It  treats.  In  1705,  he  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  progress  of  Flax- 
husbandry,  in  Scotland;  and  in  1774|  his 
Sketches  ei  tlie  History  of  Man,  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  a  publication  next  in 
merit  and  iniportance  to  his  Elements  of 
Criticism.  The  work,  however,  which 
entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  present 
class  of  writers  was  not  published  till 
1776,  when  it  appeared  under  the  title 
of  The  Gentleman  Farn^er;  being  an 
attempt  to  improve  Agriculture,  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  test  of  Rational  Prin- 
ciples. Agriculture  had,  for  some  time 
previously,  been  with  him  a  favourite 

Eursuit;  and  both  theory  and  experience 
ad  sonested  to  him  the  ideas  contained 
in  The  Gentleman  Farmer.  "In  this  per- 
formance," says  a  writer  in  The  Monthly 
Review,  "  almost  every  branch  of  tlie 


farmer's  business  is  discussed ;  nor  are 
all  of  them  treated  with  equal  skill  and 
judgment    The  book,  nevertheless, 

contains  so  many  useful  precepts,  the 
result  of  experience^  that  it  may  be 
considered,  on  the  wnole,  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  general  stock  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge."  The  last  work  of  the 
subject  oi'  our  memoir,  entitled  Loose 
Hints  upon  Education,  chiefly  concern- 
ing the  Heart,  appeared  in  1781,  the 
year  previous  to  his  death,  which  oc- 
currea  on  the  97th  of  December,  178S. 

The  character  of  Lord  Kamcs  was 
estimable  in  every  point  of  view,  and  no 
one  had  a  larger  circle  of  friends  and 
admirers.  He  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion to  the  latest  hour  almost  of  his 
existence;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
unable  to  restrain  die  vivacity  of  his 
natural  spirits,  even  on  the  bench.  He 
was  parucularly  fond  of  the  society  of 
females,  whom  he  addressed  In  a  style 
of  innocent  gallantry,  though  not  quite 
compatible  with  his  judicial  dignity. 
His  biographer.  Lord  Woodhonselee, 
describes  him  as  a  greater  friend  to 
revealed  religion  than  his  writings 
would  lead  his  readers  to  suppose :  he 
was  certainly  a  war^  assertor  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ; 
and  some  sparks  of  literary  jealousy, 
with  a  little  partialltv  to  flattery,  are 
the  sole  defects  which  nave  been  pointed 
out  in  one  who  appears,  to  have  been 
habitually  pious,  and  a  constant  filend 
to  morality.  He  was  married,  in  1741, 
to  a  Miss  Drummond;  and  his  wife, 
having  a  very  expensive  predilection  for 
old  china,  he  put  a  will  mto  her  hands, 
in  which  he  nad  left  her  nothing  but 
the  collection  of  her  fsvourite  article, 
of  which,  from  that  time,  she  grew  less 
enamoured.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  Lord  Karnes  was  the  au- 
thor of  The  Sutnte  Lnw  of  Scotland 
Abridged,  with  Historical  Notes;  Re- 
markable Decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  from  1730  to  1752;  Elucida- 
tions respecting  the  Common  and  Sta- 
tute Law  of  Scotland;  Select  t)eci8ions 
of  the  Court  of  Session ;  a  paper  on 
the  advantages  of  shallow  ploaghing, 
which,  with  two  others,  was  printed  in 
The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. 
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SIR  JAM£S  SXEUART  DENHAM. 


XhIS  eminent  writer  on  pditical 

pconomy,  the  ^^on  of  Sir  James  Steuart, 
Bart.,  of  Goose  ireesi  la  Scotland,  and 
tolicitor-genenl  for  that  kingdcnn,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1713,  and  was  educated  at 
North  Berwick^  in  East  Lothian,  and 
the  university  of  his  native  city.  Here 
he  studied  law,  with  a  view  to  following 
it  as  a  profession ;  but,  shortly  after, 
havlnff  been  called  to  the  bar,  he  went 
abroad,  and  remained  on  the  continent, 
for  five  years.  In  1740,  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar ;  but  his  sentiments 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  with  whom 
be  bad  fonned  an  intimacy,  when  at 
Rome,  gave  a  toiM  to  bit  apeeehes  that 
rendered  his  success,  as  an  advocate, 
impossible.  Under  this  impression, 
he  retired  to  his  seat  in  the  country, 
where  he  employed  his  pen  in  behalf  of 
Charles  Edward ;  and,  on  tlie  failure  of 
that  prince's  attempt  to  {>lace  liimaelf 
upon  the  throne,  in  1745,  Sir  Jauies,  not 
being  included  in  the  bill  of  indemnity, 
went  over  to  France,  and  resided  at 
Sedan,  till  1754,  when  he  removed  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  His  exile  was 
iioL  passed  in  idleness;  he  applied  huu- 
self  witll  great  assiduity  to  tlie  study 
of  finance;  and,  in  1757,  published,  at 
tlie  town  last-mentioned,  A  Vindication 
of  Newton's  Chronology,  written  in 
French.  In  the  same  year,  he  renu  vr  d 
to  Tubingen,  in  Germany,  and  there 
published,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  A  Treatise  on  German  Coins ; 
which  was  followed,  in  1761,  by  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  principles  of  Money, 
as  apfdied  to  die  Gennan  Coin.  lie 
next  proceeded  to  Antwerp  and  Spa; 
and,  whilst  at  the  latter  place,  became 
an  object  of  suspicion,  in  consequence  of 
some  letters  btiiig  wrongly  addressed  to 
biro,  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  for 
some  time  a  prisoner.  On  an  assurance 
that  he  should  remain  unmolested,  he 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  in  1763,  and 
aoon  after  settled  at  Coltness;  but  it 
was  not  till  eight  years  afterwards  that 
he  received  a  full  pardon  under  the 


VOL.  IT. 


ereat  seal.  In  was  in  the  retirement  of 
the  latter  place  that  he  put  the  last 
hand  to  his  celebrated  inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  the 
work,  it  is  said,  of  eighteen  years'  dih- 
gent  and  laborious  research.  Directing 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  county  in  which  he  resided,  he 
published,  in  1769,  under  the  name  of 
Hubert  Trame,  Considerations  on  the 
Interests  of  the  County  of  LanarlE,  and 
had  til  '  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  of 
his  suggestions  publicly  adopted. 

In  1771,  he  omnred  nis  services  to  die 
East  India  Company,  in  consiHerin  ;]:  the 
most  likely  means  for  regulating  the 
coin  in  their  various  settlements ;  and, 
at  their  request,  in  the  following  year, 
printed  the  result  of  his  labours,  in  a 
treatise,  entitled  The  Principles  of 
Money,  applied  to  the  present  state  of 
the  Coin  of  Bengal.  He  diud,  from  the 
effects  of  a  mortification,  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1780.  In  1800,  appeared, 
in  six  volumes,  octavo,  an  account  of  his 
life  and  works,  which,  in  addition  to 
those  before-mentioned,  consisted  of  A 
Plan  for  introducing  the  Utdfonnity  of 
Weights  and  Measures ;  Observations 
on  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth;  Critical 
Remarks  on  the  Atheistical  Falsehoods 
of  Mirabeau's  System  of  Nature;  and  A 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Mouve  of 
Obedience  to  the  Laws  of  Ood. 

Sir  James,  wlio  was  married,  in  1742, 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
and  left  one  son,  appears  to  have  been 
highly  amiable  in  all  lus  jprivate  rela- 
tions, as  well  a«  being  an  active  and 
spirited  promoter  of  whatever  he  thought 
conducive  to  the  public  good.  Of  his 
talent  in  pleading,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance is  recorded.  Having  brought  an 
action  against  Judge  (comtnonljr  called 
Lord)  Armiston,  he  pleaded  his  own 
cause,  with  such  extraordinary  ■  elo- 
quence, that  Lord  Armiston  came 
down  from  the  bench,  and  defended 
himself  at  the  bar.  As  a  writer,  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  ability.  Uespccting 
the  merits  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  considerable 
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difference  of  opinion  has  prevdled ;  and 
Dr,  Adam  Smith  used  to  say,  that  he 
understood  Sir  Jaunes't*  system  better 
from  his  converaalion  than  from  his 
volumes.  This  sarcasm  will,  how- 
ever, lose  its  force,  if  we  consider  that 
he  who  uttered  it  was  the  rifal  and 


con^petitor  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir, 
who  had  to  treat  of  a  matter,  at  that 
time,  no  less  uncommon  than  ditiicuk ; 
end  in  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  please 
as  well  as  to  instruct,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  have  Dalleii 
into  many  defecti^ 


TUOMAS  POWNALU 


Thomas  pownall  was  born  in 

Lincolnshire,  about  the  year  1720,  and 
eJu rated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambritlge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A,  in  1743.  In 
1745,  he  wu  appointed  secretary  to  the 
commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations; 
and,  in  1753,  he  went  out  to  America, 
as  secretary  to  Sir  Danvers  Osborne, 
Bart.,  whom  be  succeeded  in  his  office 
of  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Jersey, 
in  1755.  The  informuiiuu  he  rcndeied 
government,  with  respect  to  the  colo- 
nies, recommended  hnn  to  promotion  ; 
and  he  was,  in  1757,  appointed  captain- 
general  and  governor  or  Massachussets 
Bay.    He  resigned  this  situation  in  two 

Sears,  and  resumed  his  government  of 
Tew  Jersey,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  that  of  South  Carolina,  which  he 
held  till  1701,  when  he  was  recalled  at 
his  own  ret^uesL  Upon  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  was  appointed  director- 
general  nf  the  office  of  control,  with 
the  ranic  ot  colonel  in  the  army,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Ferdinand, 
in  Germany,  where  he  remained  till 
1763.  In  1765,  be  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Sodety;  and,  at  the 
general  election  of  1708,  was  returned 
to  the  British  parliament,  for  the 
borough  of  Tregony,  in  Cornwatt.  Here 
he  strenuously  opposed  the  measures  of 
the  British  cabinet  with  respect  to 
America,  and  made  his  tirst  oratorical 
essay  against  the  bill  for  suspending  the 
legislature  of  New  York;  during  the 
debate  on  which,  he  declared  **  that  it 
was  a  &et,  of  whldi  the  house  ought  to 
be  apprised  in  all  its  extent,  that  the 
pe<n>ie  of  America,  universally,  unitedly, 
ana  unalterably,  are  resolved  not  to 
submit  to  any  internal  tax  imposed 
upon  them  hv  anv  If^islature  in  which 
tncy  iiad  nut  a  simre  by  representatives 


oi"  tiieir  own  election."  This  tiiiiely 
warning  he  followed  up  by  others 
equally  cogent  and  explicit ;  and  his 
several  speeches,  made  at  this  impor- 
tant erisis,  which  were  all  {vrinted  by 
Almon,  in  his  Parliamentary  Register, 
may  he  said  to  form  an  invaluable 
eomment  upon  the  mistaken  policy  of 
the  times.  He  had,  Uie  year  previously 
tf>  hi-;  f-ntprinij  y^arliament,  (1767,)  pub- 
lislit-d  Lilt'  iithL  ediUuii  ui  \n<  Admmis- 
tration  of  the  Colonies,  a  work  which 
at  once  placed  him  on  high  ground 
as  a  financier.  Some  parts,  observed 
the  Criticai  Reviewer,  **  particularly 
with  regard  to  paper  currency,  are 
rational  and  practicable,  and  deserve  tlie 
most  serious  attention  of  government." 
In  this  edition  he  urged  the  necessity 
for  appointing  a  distinct  state-secretary 
for  the  colonies,  which  he  had  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  afterwards  done ;  he 
also  particularly  recommended  a  revi- 
sion of  the  trade  laws  and  the  navigation 
acts;  and  gave,  as  a  reason  for  adopting 
a  pr;;irr  currency,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  colonists  and  merchants  to  create 
a  silver  currency,  even  if  they  were 
permitted  to  trade  with  France  and 
Spain.  This  work  at  once  became 
popular,  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
went  through  numerous  editions. 

In  1772,  lie  printed  an  ironical  pam- 
phlet, entitled  Considerations  on  the 
Indignity  suffered  by  the  Crown,  and 
Dishonour  brought  tipnn  the  Nation,  by 
the  Marriage  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  a  Subject ; 
after  which,  he  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  bis  friends,  but  never  pub- 
lished, Observations  on  his  own  Bread 
Bill.  In  1776,  he  addressed  his  Letter 
to  Adam  Smith,  being  an  Kxainination 
of  several  points  ot  Doctrine,  laid  down 
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in  his  Inauiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Cause  of  ihe  Wealth  of  Nations ;  this 
was  followed,  during  the  cunc  year,  by 
his  memoir,  entitled  Drainiige  and  Navi- 
gatioo;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  pub- 
fifhed  his  Top<^aphical  Designation  of 
such  parts  of  North  America  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  annexed  Map  (that  of 
Lewis  Evans,  corrected  and  eontinned 
to  1775)  of  the  middle  British  colonics, 
&c.  At  this  time  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  ihe  borough  of  Minehead, 
in  Smnersetshire*  for  which  he  had  been 
returned  at  the  general  election  of  1775; 
and  as  such,  delivered  a  variety  of 
speecbca  on  all  qaestions  lelatiTe  to 
America. 

At  the  general  election  of  1780  he 
retired  hom  parliament,  though  he  eon- 

tinued  his  connexion  and  friendship 
with  Almon;  and  removed  from  Rich- 
mond, to  his  seat,  Everton  House, 
in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  antiquarian  and 
hterary  pursuits.  In  1782,  he  pub- 
lished A  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  An- 
tiquities  ;  and  having,  in  that  year, 
addressed  A  Memorial  to  the  Sovereigns 
of  America,  followed  it  up,  in  1783,  by 
Two  Memorials,  with  an  explanatory 
preface.  He,  at  the  same  time^  printed 
A  Memorial,  addressed  to  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic ; 
and,  in  1786,  printed,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
volume  of  The  Gentlemarrs  Magaznie, 
his  Proposal  for  founding  Professor- 
ships for  Architecture,  Painting,  and 
Sculpture.  In  the  same  volume  ap- 
nenred  his  Answer  to  a  Letter  on  the 
Jutae,  or  Viti ;  and,  in  17S7,  he  pub- 
lished, in  one  volume,  quarto,  Notices 
and  Description  of  the  Antiauities  of  the 
Provinda  Romana  of  Gaul,  now  Pro- 
vence, Languedoc,  and  Dauphiny ;  with 
dissertations  on  the  subjects,  of  which 
those  are  examples  ;  and  an  appendix, 
describing  the  Konian  Baths  and 
Thermae,  discovered,  in  1784,  at  Badcn- 
weiler.  In  1795,  he  printed,  in  quarto. 
Descriptions  and  Explanations  of  the 
Remains  of  some  Roman  Antiatuties, 
dug  up  in  the  City  of  Bath ;  with  an 
engraving  of  the  same,  from  a  drawing 
made  on  the  spot;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  he  produced  his  Antiquarian 
Romance;  endeavouring  to  mark  a 
line,  by  which  the  most  ancient  people, 
and  the  processions  of  the  earlieiit 
inliabitaats  of  Europe,  may  be  in* 


vestigated ;  to  which  was  annexed 
some  Remarks  on  the  learned  Whita- 
ker's  Criticisms.  In  1796,  he  printed, 
(first  publisiied  in  The  Canibridi;eChro- 
nicie,  m  the  form  of  letters,)  Consider- 
ations on  the  Scardty  and  High  Prices 
of  Bread  Corn  and  Bread,  at  the 
Markets,  suggesting  the  Remedies.  He 
died,  during  his  residence  at  Bath,  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1^)$;  according 
to  some,  in  the  eighty-fifkhi — to  others, 
in  the  eighty- third,  year  of  his  age, 
having  no  issue,  though  he  had  been 
twice  married:  first,  in  1765,  to  the 
widow  of  Sir  Evered  Fawkener; 
secondly,  in  1784,  to  Mrs.  Aatell,  of 
Everton  House,  Beflfortishire. 

Governor  Powaail,  in  every  station 
through  life,  seems  to  have  sustained  a 
high  character  for  ability,  zeal,  and 
rectitude  of  conduct  He  was  the  true 
friend  of  America,  without  sacrificing 
what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the 
mother  country  i  and  as  such,  he  is  said 
to  have  lived  upon  terms  of  sincere 
friendship  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
other  d!stiTi?rni.lied  scientific,  literary, 
and  poiiucai  ciiaraciers,  in  both  coun- 
tries. Aided  by  a  liberal  education, 
and  a  constant  cultivation  of  it  dur- 
ing a  long  series  of  years,  his  mind, 
naturally  vigorous  and  comprehendve, 
amassed  an  uncommon  fund  and  variety 
of  knowledge,  as  a  financier,  politician, 
political  and  domestic  economist  and 
an  antiquarian  writer ;  though,  in  all 
of  these  characters,  it  is  observed,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  entertained  some 
singular  opinions. 

In  speaking  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
his  great  work.  The  Adnunistration  of 
the  Colonies,  The  Critical  Review,  of 
1708,  observes,  "it  would  be  very  easy 
to  shew  bow  much  our  author  has  mis- 
applied his  dasri(^  reading  in  other 
instances ;  but,  in  the  publication  before 
us,  he  has  proved  that  he  possesses 
qualifications  far  more  valuable  to  the 
public  than  those  of  scholarship  or 
rhipsical  learning.  The  proposal  draw  n 
up  by  him  and  Mr.  Franklin,  for  a 
paper  currency,  and  the^  disquisitions 
on  the  state  of  the  American  trade,"  it 
is  added,  *'  with  other  articles,  must  be 
lasting  mcMiunienti  of  his  abilities  as  a 
colonial  magistrate  and  financier."  In 
addition  to  the  works  before-mentioned, 
lie  published  several  others  relating  to 
antiquities,  both  separately,  and  in  the 
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ArchcBologia  of  the  Antiquarian  Sodety, 
of  which  be  was  a  member.  The 

Gentleman's  Magazine  also  contains 
several  of  his  ooathbutions,  besides 


those  already  specified ;  and  an  anony- 
mous Essay  ooocerning  the  Nature  of 
Being,  and  A  Treatise  on  Old  Age»  has 
been  like  wise  attributed  to  him. 


RICHARD  PRICE. 


This  emiiient  moral,  poUticai,  and 
mathematical   writer,    was    born  at 

Tynton,  Glamorganshire,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1723.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  was  educated 
with  a  view  to  that  profession  himself, 
first  at  the  grammar-school  of  Neath, 
and  afterwards  at  two  private  academies, 
in  Wales,  and  a  third,  m  London,  where 
the  learned  Mr.  £ames  was  principal 
tutor.  To  tins  last  he  was  removed  by 
his  uncle,  in  1740,  in  which  year  his 
father's  recent  death  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  his  mother.  He  was  left  with  a 
very  slender  provision,  in  consequence, 
it  IS  supposed,  of  having  given  iiis 
father  oti'ence,  by  differing  trom  him  re- 
specting the  principles  of  Calvinism,  of 
which  old  Mr.  Price  was  a  strict  follower. 
His  attempts  to  instil  tbem  into  the 
mind  of  his  son  produced  doubts  and 
inquiries  in  reply;  and  finding,  one 
day,  the  suhject  of  our  memoir  poring 
cer  a  volume  of  Clarke's  Sermons, 
the  incensed  parent  snatched  it  away, 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  As  might 
be  expected,  this  only  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  curiosity  it  was  intended 
to  check,  and  a  more  ardent  course  of 
Study  and  inquiry,  on  the  part  of 
Richard,  was  tlte  consequence. 

On  leaving  the  seminary  last-muied, 
where  he  remained  about  four  years, 
Mr.  i'ricc  became  domestic  cliaplain  to 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Streatfield, 
at  Stoke  Newington.  In  this  situation 
he  remained  nearly  tliirteen  years,  in 
the  course  of  whfeh  period,  he  fre* 
quently  officiated  for  Dr.  Samuel 
Chandler,  and  other  eminent  dissenting 
nunisten,  in  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood.  In  1757,  he  married  a  Miss 
Blundel,  with  whom  he  settled  at 
Hacknev:  but,  in  the  following  year, 
I  removed  to  Newington  Green,  as  pastor 
of  a  congregation  there.  About  tlie 
same  time,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  author^  in  A  Review  or  the  prin- 


cipal Questions  and  Difilculties  in 

Morals;  particularly  those  relating  to 

the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Virtue,  its 
Nature,  Foundation,  Reference  to  the 
Deity,  Obligation,  Subject  Matter^  and 
Sanctions.  In  tiiis  work,  he  contends 
that  our  perceiving  and  determining 
powers,  concerning  actions,  is  referrible 
to  the  understan  hng;  and  not,  as  Dr. 
Hutcheson  has  maintained,  to  a  moral 
sense;  and  argues  the  necessity  of 
adopting  his  theory,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  important  corollary,  that 
moraiitY  ^^^^'^^^  ^^^d  immutable,  not 
the  arbitrary  production  of  any  power, 
human  or  divine,  but  equally  everlast- 
ing and  necessary  with  all  truth  and 
reason.  It  was  altogether  a  very  mas- 
terly  production,  and  such  as  to  oh'ain 
tlie  admiration  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  the  day. 

In  1763,  he  was  chosen  afternoon 
preacher  to  the  coni?rrfTation  in  Poor 
Jewry  Street,  London;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tlie 
Royal  Society.  In  17()7,he  cons  drr  nnly 
added  to  his  fame,  both  as  a  divine  and 
philosopher,  by  his  Four  Dissertations  t 
1.  (^n  Providence  ;  2.  On  Prayer;  3.  On 
the  Reasons  for  expecting  that  Virtuous 
Men  shall  meet  after  Death  in  a  state 
of  Happiness ;  4.  On  the  Importance  of 
Christianity,  the  Nature  of  Historical 
Evidence  and  Miracles.  In  the  last 
dissertation,  he  has  taken  a  very  mas- 
terly and  arq;nmentative  view  of  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  the  regard  due 
to  experience  and  to  the  evidence  of 
testimony,  in  answer  to  what  Mr. 
Hume  has  advanced  on  this  sulyect,  in 
his  Essay  on  Miracles.  The  whole  has 
been  frequently  printed,  and  ranks 
amnng  the  most  popular  of  his  works, 
iu  1769,  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
spontaneously  created  him  D*D. ;  and, 
in  tlie  following  year,  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  congregation  at  the  Gravel- 
Fit  Meetingi  Uaixney;  md,  at  the 
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same  time,  transferred  his  afternoon 
services  from  Jewry  Street  to  Newington 
Green.  In  1771,  he  pubUthed  his  Ob- 
•erradoas  on  Reversionary  Payments; 
on  Schemes  for  Providing  Annuities  for 
Widows,  and  lor  Persons  in  Old  Age ; 
on  the  Method  of  calculating  the  Values 
I  of  Assurances  on  Lives ;  and  on  the 
National  Debt,  &c  The  last  was 
written  with  a  view  of  exposing  the 
ruinous  tendency  of  the  numerous  so- 
cieties that  were  in  existence  at  the 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  age  and  widows. 
It  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  system 
to  a  great  extent,  and  became  so  popti- 
lar,  that,  in  twelve  years,  it  reached  a 
fourth  edition,  which  the  author  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  with  nmch 
additional  matter.  Some  of  bis  state- 
nMnts  gave  rise  to  much  eontroYeny, 
and  those  intended  to  support  his  hypo- 
thesis of  the  decreasing  population  of 
i  the  kingdom,  have  been  proved  to  be 
i  erroneous;  but,  in  other  respects,  the 
I  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
complete  extant  in  political  aruhmcttc. 
In  177SS,  he  pnbliahed  An  Appeal  to  the 
Public,  on  the  subject  of  the  National 
Debt,  which  very  speedily  reached  a 
third  impresrion. 

One  of  hi  most  famous  political  per- 
formancei  appeared  in  1776,  entitled 
Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil 
Liberty,  the  Principles  of  Government, 
and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War 
with  America.  It  was  considered  the 
best  work,  in  exposition  of  the  ii^urious 
policy  pursued  by  this  country  towards 
America,  that  had  appeared ;  and,  within 
ten  than  two  years,  eight  editions  were 
printed.  The  author  had  the  further 
satbfaction  of  receiving,  from  the  com- 
mon-council of  London,  in  testimony 
of  their  approbation  of  his  observations, 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box. 
I  The  work  was  not,  iiowever,  without 
'  opponents,  of  whom  the  chief  ;  a  t 
dc  frvcd  no  answer;  but,  as  a  lew 
deemed  to  have  rather  mistaken,  than 
perverted,  his  sentiments,  he  thought 
fit  to  reply  to  them,  in  1778,  under  the 
title  of  Additional  Observations,  &c., 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  published  a 
general  introduction  to  both  pieces,  and 
a  supplement.  In  1778,  appeared  A 
Free  Discussion  of  the  Doctrines  ot 
Materiiybin  and  Philosophical  Neces- 
•itT,  in  a  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Price  and  Dr.  Priestley ;  great  meta- 


physical  acuteness  and  skill  were  em- 
ployed on  each  side  of  the  question, 
and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
putants, in  a  point  upon  which  thev 
held  the  most  oppo>«ite  views,  that  both 
displayed  an  uncommon  couiplacency 
and  candour  to  the  end  of  the  con-  I 
troversy. 

In  1779,  Dr.  Price  wrote  an  intro- 
duction to  The  Doctrine  of  Annuities, 

by  his  nephe'v,  Mr.  Morgan,  and,  in  the 
course  of  it,  addressed  some  observations 
to  the  Society  for  Equitable  Assurance 
on  Lives  and  Survivorships.  Of  these, 
the  Society  subsequently  availed  itself, 
and  it  was  also  indebted  to  the  subject 
of  ourmeraoir  for  a  variety  of  valuable 
suggestions  which  he  rrrKlo  to  it,  and 
particularly  a  new  method  of  keeping 
accounts.  His  next  publication  was 
An  Account  of  the  Progress  from  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Present  State,  of 
Population  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
an  ^pendix,  containing  remarks  on 
Mr.  Eden's  account  of  the  population, 
&c.  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle.  It 
appeared  in  1780;  and,  on  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  bccvominp-  prime  uiinister,  our 
author  was  consulted  by  him  in  the 
formation  of  a  scheme  fat  discharging 
the  national  debt,  which  was  introduct  d 
to  the  house  of  lords,  but  abandoned  on 
a  change  of  ministry.  An  account  of  it 
was  pud>Ushed  by  Dr.  Price,  in  1783,  in 
a  treatise,  entitled  The  State  of  the 
Public  Debt,  &c.,  in  which  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that, 
in  paying  off  debts  with  any  given  sur- 
plus appropriated  to  that  purpose,  their 
bearing  a  nigh,  rather  than  a  low,  in* 
terest  is  a  particular  advantage.  Dr. 
Price  was  also  consulted  by  Mr.  Pitt 
upon  the  subject  of  the  national  debt ; 
and  out  of  three  plans,  which  he  sub- 
mitted for  its  reduction,  that  minister 
adopted  the  one  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  that  established  by  the 
legislature,  in  178(5,  though  no  acknow- 
ledgment was  made  of  its  origin. 

In  1784,  he  published  Observadons 
on  the  Importance  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Means  of  making  | 
it  useful  to  the  World ;  in  which,  among 
other   advice,    he    recommends  the 
Americans  to  refrain  from  engapin?  in 
foreign  commerce.     It  was  uiilusely  I 
circulated  in  America,  and  much  read  ; 
at  the  time,  both  there  and  at  hnnie. 
In  1786,  in  which  year  he  removtid  to 
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Hackney,  in  consequence  of  tlie  death 
of  his  wife,  he  published  a  volume  of 
sermons  on  the  Ciuistian  doctrine,  as 
received  by  the  different  denominations 
of  Clmsliaiis,  &c.  The  Semi-Arian 
doctrine  is  tltat  adopted  by  lumiieiri 
but  a  spirit  of  toleration  to  all  sects 
breathed  throughout  the  volume,  in  the 
concluding  part  of  which  are  some 
seraiom  in  counteraction  to  Hume's  poe- 
thumous  dialogues,  equalK  ailmirable 
for  their  Christian  temper  and  masterly 
arguments.  In  his  discourse  on  the 
love  of  our  country,  delivered  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1789,  at  the  meeting- 
house, in  the  Old  Jewry,  to  the  society 
for  commemorating  the  revdution  in 

Grrat  I'.iirain,  &c.  Dr.  Price,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  French  revoluiion,  whicii 
procured  him  many  oppugnera  among 
those  opposed  to  that  event.  The  most 
able  and  the  most  virulent  of  them  was 
the  celebrated  Edmund  Burlce,  who,  in 
his  Reflections,  treated  our  author  with 
ridicule  and  contempt,  and  accused 
him  of  exuliiiig  ui  liie  sanguinary  out- 
rages of  the  French  populace.  Dr. 
Price  made  his  defence  in  a  preface 
to  an  edition  of  the  above  discourse, 
in  1790|  which  wai,  upon  the  whole, 
satisfactory. 

Dr.  Price  was,  for  several  years,  one 
of  the  managera  of  the  estates  devised 
to  charitable  purposes,  by  Daniel  Wil- 
hams;  and  during  the  application  of 
the  dissenters  to  parliament,  from  1772 
to  1779,  for  teller  from  subMiiption,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  their  committee. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  who  would  not 
consent  to  a  declanition  of  faith  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
their  desired  object,  on  the  groimd  of 
its  implying  an  aclcnowledgment  of  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
matters  of  conscience.  In  1783,  the 
degree  of  LLJi,  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Yale  College,  in  Connecticut, 
and  he  was  subsequently  elected  a 
fellow  of  th c  i'iiilosophical  Sqcielies  at 
Philadelpiiia  and  Boston.  He  died, 
from  the  eifects  of  a  disorder  which 
caused  him  tiie  most  acute  suffering, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1791 ;  and  was 
followed  to  the  g^rave  by  many  dis- 
tinguished public  characters,  with  every 
testimony  of  respect  and  regret 

As  a  pohtical  and  moral  philosopher, 
Dr.  Price  must  ever  rank  amon^^  tlie 
most  candid  and  perspicuous,  sin  well  as 


the  most  distinguished,  of  his  day.  In 
private  life,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  amiable  character.  To  almost 
every  one  who  knew  him,  his  conduct 
was  marked  by  some  particular  trait  of 
kindness  and  generosity.  The  small 
portion  which  his  father  left  him  he 
divided  hct^vcen  h's  rwo  sisters,  with 
the  exception  oi  a  few  pounds  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  Lonaon. 

As  in  early  life,"  says  a  writer  in  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  he  was  an 
affectionate  and  generous  brother,  in 
old  age  he  was  a  loving  and  attentive 
husband."  His  wife,  who,  for  a  long 
time  before  her  death,  wa^i  aimusit 
wholly  helpless,  found,  dining  the  last 
years  of  her  life,  hardly  any  enjoyment, 
except  in  a  game  of  whist ;  and,  though 
our  doctor  disliked  cards  as  a  watte  of 
time,  and  never  touched  them  on  any 
other  occasion,  to  amuse  her  he  would 
sit  down  every  evening  to  a  card- 
table,  and  play  till  it  was  late,  with  a 
checrfidnesH  and  fjood-hunwur,  which 
ciiaruitrd  every  person  who  had  the 
happiness  of  viewing  him  in  that  eo- 
dearinir  situation. 

He  sutiered  himself  to  be  mterrupted 
at  all  hours  by  any  one  who  required 
his  assistance  or  advice,  wl  ii  li  was 
frequently  sought  in  matters  relating  to 
annuities  and  life  assurances,  and  for 
which  he  would  never  accept  remunera- 
tion. He  regularly  devoted  a  filth  part 
of  his  annual  income  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  dbposed  of  it  in  a  manner 
equally  unostentatious  and  judicious. 
Unconscious  of  his  own  excellences, 
and  almost  of  Ins  celebrity,  he  carried 
about  him  a  modest  dignity  of  man- 
ner approaclung  to  humility.  His  coun- 
tenance was  piMsing  and  intelligent,  his 
person  short  and  slender,  but  muscular, 
and  generally  marked  by  a  stoop,  wiiich 
had  grown  upon  him  from  a  habit  of 
deep  thought  Mrs.  Chapone,  who  has 
drawn  his  character,  in  her  Miscellanies, 
under  the  name  ot  Simplicius,  concludes 
witih  the  following  sentence  t  '*witha 
person  ungraceful,  and  with  manners 
unpolished  by  the  world,  his  behaviour 
is  always  proper,  easy,  and  respectable  ; 
as  free  from  constraint  and  servility  in 
the  highest  company,  as  from  haugiiti- 
ness  and  insolence  in  the  lowest.  His 
dignity  arises  firom  his  humility ;  and 
the  sweetness,  gentleness,  and  frank- 
ness of  his  manners,  from  the  real 
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goodneM  and  rectitude  of  heart, 
whidi  is  open  to  inspeetioiiy  in  all  the 
fearlessness  of  truth,  withogt  any  need 

of  dis^ui^e  or  oriiament." 
Besides  the  vroriu  already  mentioned. 


Dr.  Price  published  several  sermons 
on  parUeolar  occasions,  and  eontribated 
a  variety  of  papers  to  The  Philosophical 
Transactionsy  from  the  year  1763  to 

1760. 


ADAM  SMITH. 


Adam  smith,  the  am  or  the  comp- 
troller of  the  customs  at  Kirkaldy,  in 
Scotland,  was  born  there  on  the  5th  ot 
June,  1723,  a  few  months  subsequent 
to  his  father's  decease.  Whet^  about 
three  years  old,  he  was  carried  off 
from  hu  itnele't  bouse  by  a  party  of 
vagrant  tinkers,  from  whom,  however, 
he  was  soon  recovered.  He  received 
the  rudiiiitnts  of  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  place, 
whrrp  he  displayed  an  extraordinary 
pa^ion  for  book^  and  great  powers  of 
memory*  He  was  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  in  1737;  and,  in  1740, 
to  Haliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  seven  years.  He  then  re- 
sided, for  some  time,  with  his  mother, 
but  without  any  fixed  plan  of  life, 
having  abandoned  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, Ibr  which  he  had  been  destined, 
when  placed  at  Oxford.  In  1748,  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  and,  during 
that  and  the  following  year,  read  lec- 
tures on  rhetoric  and  the  belles  lettres, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kames. 
In  1751,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow; 
but,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
removed  to  the  chair  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, wbidi  he  held  thirteen  years, 
and  used,  it  is  said,  to  look  back  upon 
that  period,  as  the  happiest  and  most 
useful  one  of  hib  hie.  His  lectures,  in 
bodi  these  professorships*  were  of  the 
most  masterly  kiinl ;  but  no  part  of 
them  has  been  preserved,  except  \viiat 
be  himself  pubushed  in  his  two  prin- 
cipal work-,  [lie  first  of  which,  entitled, 
Tnc  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  ap- 
peared in  1759,  and  met  with  general 
i  approbation.  To  this,  lie  afterwards 
I  added,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Ori^^in 
I  of  Languages,  and  on  the  Ditiereut 
Genius  of  those  which  are  Original 
'  and  Compounded.  The  reputation  which 
t  these  works  acquired  nim,  and  his 


popularity  as  a  professor,  induced  Mr. 

Cliarles  Townsbend  to  engage  him,  in 
i7ti3,  to  become  travelling  tutor  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  whose  mo- 
ther Mr.  Townsbend  had  lately  mar- 
ried. This  opportunity  of  extending 
the  ideas  he  had  already  formed  re- 
specting political  economy,  was  gladly 
seized  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  resigned  his 
professorship,  and,  in  1764,  leit  Eng- 
land, with  his  pupil,  for  the  continent. 
IJefore  quilting  Glasgow,  he  called  to- 
gether his  former  pupils,  and  returned 
tne  fees  he  bad  received  from  each ; 
observintr,  that,  as  he  had  not  com- 
pletely fulfilled  his  engagement,  he 
was  resolved  that  his  class  should  be 
taught  that  year  gratis;  and,  at  his 
departure,  he  left  the  remainder  of  his 
lectures,  to  be  read  for  their  benefit  by 
one  of  tile  upper  students. 

After  reniaming  abroad  three  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  Necker,  D*Alembert, 
and  other  eminent  writers,  he  returned 
to  Srot!:nid,  and  passed  the  next  ten 
years  ot  his  life  in  almost  uninter- 
rupted retirement,  with  his  motlier,  at 
KirkaMv.  How  well  his  time  had  been 
employed,  during  his  retreat,  he  ^ave  a 
proof,  in  1776,  by  the  publication  of 
nis  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  VSTealth  of  Nations,  a 
work  recognised,  throughout  Europe, 
as  the  most  profound  and  perspicuous 
dissertation  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  "His  illustrations," 
says  a  writer  in  The  European  Maga- 
zine,  "are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
valuable  French  collection,  Sur  les  Arts 
et  Metiers;  but  the  arrangement  is  hu 
own;  and  as  he  has  both  carried  his 
doctrines  to  a  greater  length,  and  forti- 
fied them  wiih  stronger  proofs,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  he  deserves 
the  chief  praise,  or  chief  blame,  of 
propagating  a  system,  which  tends  to 
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confound  national  wealth  with  natioual 
pros  peri  t  y."  About  two  yean  after  the 
publication  of  this  work,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  of  the  customs 
for  Scotland,  having  passed  mudi  of  the 
intermediate  perioa  amid  the  first 
society  in  London.  In  1778,  however, 
lie  returned,  in  consequence  of  the 
above  appointment, to  Edinburgh;  and, 
in  1787,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  in- 
debted for  the  situauon  first  mentioned 
to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
deugh;  andt  on  his  obtaining  it,  he 
ofibred  to  resign  the  annuity  of  £800 
per  annum,  which  had  been  granted 
him  by  his  noble  pupil,  who,  however, 
refused  to  discontinue  the  allowance. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Smith's  mother,  in 
1784,  and  that  of  his  cousin.  In  178H, 
contributed,  with  the  infirmiiics  of  age, 
to  frustrate  his  subsequent  literary 
projects;  and  he  died, broken  in  health 
and  spirits,  in  Jul/}  1790.  A  few  days 
before  his  decease,  he  gave  orders  to 
destroy  all  his  manuscripts,  with  the 
exception  of  some  detached  essays, 
whicn  were  left  to  the  care  of  bis 
executorsy  and  were  pubUshed*  in  1795, 
in  one  volume,  quarto. 

Of  his  intellectual  gifts  and  attain- 
ments,  of  the  ori°:inality  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  views,  the  extent, 
variety,  and  correctness  of  his  informa- 
tion, the  fertility  of  his  Invention,  and 
the  ornaments  which  his  rich  imagi- 
nation had  borrowed  from  classical 
culture.  Dr.  A.  Smltii  has  left  behind 
faim  lasting  monuments.  With  ali  Ins 


talents,  however,  he  is  acknowledged 
not  to  have  been  fitted  for  the  general 

conniierce  of  the  world,  or  the  buainess 
of  active  life.  His  habitual  abstraction 
of  thought  rendered  him  inattentive  to 
common  objects;  and  he  frequently 
exhibited  instances  of  absence,  whicn 
iiave  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the 
fancy  of  Addison  or  La  Bruyire.  It 
is  related  of  him,  that,  whilst  con- 
ducting his  patron,  Charles  Townshend, 
to  see  the  different  manufitctures  of 
Glasgow,  particularly  a  flourishing  tan- 
yard,  he  stopped  on  a  plank  placed 
across  the  tanning-pit,  to  discuss  hu 
favourite  topic,  the  division  of  labour, 
when  he  suddenly  fell  headlong  into 
tiie  nauseous  pool;  an  accident  whicli, 
fur  some  time,  threatened  fktal  con- 
sequences. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  benevolent 
disposition  and  simplicity  of  character, 
which,  however,  was  not  free  from  the 
imputation  of  infidelity.  Among  other 
causes  for  this,  has  been  assigned  his 
intimacy  with  Hume ;  liis  publication 
of  whose  life  was  accompanied  by  such 
remarks  on  the  opinions  of  the  de- 
eeased,  as  made  it  apparent  his  own 
were  similar,  with  respect  to  revealed 
religion.  Bishop  Home  addre:»sed  an 
anonymous  letter  to  him  in  conse- 
quence; and  whether  this  circumstance, 
observes  Dr.  Aikin,  had  any  effect  in 
suppressing  any  further  dwe  to  ap- 
pear in  print,  can  orily  be  conjectured, 
but  he  sent  nothing  afterwards  to  the 
press,  except  some  additions  to  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentimenti* 


ADAM  FERGUSON* 


IhIS  eminent  writer  on  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  moral  and  polidcal  science, 
was  born  at  Logierait,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Perthshire,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1723.  He  was  the  son  of  a  presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Perth,  or, 
rather,  under  the  master  of  that  semi- 
nary; and  at  the  University  of  St 
Andrew's,  which  he  entered  in  the 
autumn  of  1738.  He  soon  obtained  a 
bunary,  and  took  his  decree  of  M.  A. 
in  May,  1742,  without  having  added 


much  to  his  previous  acquirement^  in 
consequence  of  the  indinerent  abilities 

of  the  university  professors,  and  of 
the  little  emulation  that  rxisted  among 
the  ^ludeuLs.  Being  iuLcndcd  loi  the 
church,  he  was  sent  to  the  Divinity 
Hall  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  November 
of  the  year  last-mentioned;  and  he 
afterwards  studied  theology,  for  about 
eighteen  months,  under  PruessorsGow- 
die  and  Cuming, 

In  1745,  he  was  sdeeted  by  L<»d 
John  Murray,  colonel  of  the  forty- 
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fectmd  Highland  regiment,  ^  his  mi- 
litary chaplain,  to  qualify  him  for 
wbf di  oiiee  he  reeeiWd  oraination,  on 

'  the  2nd  of  July,  1745,  although  he  had 
not  studied  divinity  the  full  period  of 
nx  years.  He  ranained  with  the 
lament  until  1757,  in  which  year  he 
succeeded  the  celebrated  David  Hume, 
as  keejier  of  the  Advocates'  library, 
bat  resigned  that  office  in  the  following 
year.  In  1759,  he  was  elected  pro- 
iietsor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Uiuversity  of  Edinburgh ;  though  we 
are  told,  by  his  blof^rapher,  he  had  not 
made  physical  science  the  principal 
Object  of  his  inquiries,  nor,  indeed,  had 
tae  Hiidied  it  much  more  than  most 
young  men  do,  in  the  common  course 
of  academical  instruction.  Five  months 
of  preparation,  however,  enabled  him 
to  qualify  himself  for  this  office,  the 
duties  of  which  he  performed  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  render  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  more  interesting 
than  it  had  been  commonly  considered. 
About  1/62,  iie  foutided  the  society 
linown  by  the  name  of  The  Poker,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring;  from  govern- 
ment the  estabii&tmient  of  a  miUlia  in 
Seoiland.  To  forward  itt  views,  he 
wrote  a  satirical  pamphlet,  entitled, 
The  History  of  Sister  Peg.  His  first 
publication,  however,  if  we  except  a 
printed  sermon,  was  A  Defence  of  the 
Morality  of  Stage  Plays,  at  the  time  of 
the  literary  controversy  that  took  place 
respecting  Home's  tragedy  of  Douglas. 
A  number  of  pamphlets  were  written  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  but  Mr. 
Ferguson's  was  admitted,  by  the  oppo- 
site party,  to  be  "the  only  piece  on 
that  side  that  was  written  with  any 
toleraiile  degree  ot"  discretion," 

In  1764,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  on  liis  duties,  savs  his  bio- 
grapher, wHh  a  degree  ot  spirit  and 
activity,  from  which  the  most  splendid 
results  were  to  be  anticipated.  His 
Icciuies,  which  drew  a  numerous  and 
applauding  auditory,  were  deliTered,  as 
far  as  the  expression  was  concerned, 
extempore;  he  had  previously  deli- 
neated, and  committed  to  paper,  the 
general  plan  of  his  course,  but  had 
resolved  not  to  write  a  fiystem  of  lec- 
tures. About  a  year  after  his  election 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy,  he  published 
bos  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil 


Society,  n  worVi  which  receiver!  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  the  literary  world. 
In  a  letter,  dated  the  10th  of  March, 
1767,  Mr.^  Hume,  congratulating  our 
author  on  its  success,  says,  I  have  met 
with  nobody  that  had  read  it  who  did 
not  praise  it.  Lord  Mansfield  is  very 
loud  to  that  purpose  in  his  Sunday 
societies.  I  heard  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  Lord  Lyttleton  express  the  same 
sentiments;  and,  what  is  above  all, 
Cadell,  i  am  told,  is  already  projecting 
a  second  edition  of  the  same  quarto 
size."  The  style,  as  well  as  the  matter, 
was  also  praised  by  the  poet  Gray,  who 
observes,  that  there  are  uncommon 
strains  of  eloquence  in  Mr.  Ferguson's 
Essay,  and  not  one  single  idiom  of 
his  country  in  the  whole  work.  Lord 
Shelbttrne  approved  so  highly  of  the 
publication,  that  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  patronise  the  author,  and  offered  to 
procure  him  some  appropriate  appoint- 
ment at  one  of  the  English  universities, 
after  having  been  informed  that  the 
government  of  West  Florida,  wnich  ius 
lordship  had  some  thoughts  ofeooferring 
on  I'Vrcnson,  wonld  not  be  considered 
a  suitable  appointment.  None  other, 
however,  was  proposed;  and  die  pro- 
fessor, shortly  after,  married,  and  took 
a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Curric,  where,  at 
a  considerable  expense,  he  gratitied  im 
taste  for  egrieultoral  and  hoitlcultorai 
pursuits. 

In  May,  1774,  he  set  out  for  Geneva, 
to  take  charge  of  Charles,  Earl  of 

Chesterfield,  whose  tutor  he  had  been 
solicited  to  become,  by  the  guardians  of 
that  young  nobleman.  The  connexion, 
however,  was  ^snlfed  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  on  which  Mr.  Fer- 
guson returned  to  Edinburgh,  where, 
to  his  astonishment  and  mortification, 
he  found  that  the  chair  of  moral  phi- 
losophy was  declared  vacant  by  the 
town-coundl,  though  tbey  had  pre- 
viously appointed,  at  hi:,  desire,  a 
deputy  to  perform  the  office.  His 
friends.  Dr.  Robertson,  Bliur,  and  Black, 
indignantly  remonstrated  against  this 
proceeding,  and  applied  to  the  court 
of  session  in  behalf  of  Mr. .  Ferguson, 
who  was,  though  not  without  much 
exertion,  reinjtated  in  his  office.  He 
appears  to  have  felt  and  expressed 
hlmsetf  strongly  on  this  occasion,  and 
concluded  a  letter  to  a  friend,  having 
reference  to  it,  with  the  following  pas- 
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sage :  "  The  fools  and  knaves  are  no 
more  than  necessary  to  give  others 

something  to  do." 

Literary  and  agricuhural  pursuits 
continued  to  occupy  the  leisure,  if  it 
WMj  be  so  celled,  oi  Mr.  Fergoson,  fur 
many  years.  The  progress  of  the 
American  war  called  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  politics  about  1776,  in 
which  year  he  published  some  Remarks 
on  a  Pamphleu  lately  published  by  Dr. 
Price,  entitled,  Obeemtions  on  the 
Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  &c.  He  also 
communicated  his  views,  from  time  to 
time,  to  Sir  William  Pulteney,  and 
other  members  of  parfiament ;  and,  on 
the  determination  of  government  to 
send  out  commissioners  to  quell  the 
disorders  in  the  colonies,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  secretary  to  the  commission. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  absent  from 
Bdinbotfth  during  the  session  of  1778 
and  1779;  but  his  duties  were  scarce 
less  efficiently  performed  by  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart.  In  1780,  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  apofriexy, 
which,  however,  had  no  permanent 
effect  either  upon  his  bodily  or  mental 
fiunilties.  But  he  now  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  cease  lecturing  without  the  use 
of  notes ;  and  he,  therefore,  commenced 
writing  out  ft  course  of  instruction,  to 
be  read  during  the  remainder  of  his 
incumbency.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wai  busily  employed  in  bringing  to  a 
completion  his  celebrated  work.  The 
History  of  the  Progress  and  Termi- 
nation of  the  Roman  Republic,  which 
appeared,  in  1788,  in  three  volumes 
quarto.  This  work  has  been  translated 
into  several  modern  languages,  and  has 
been  justly  described  as  one,  which  not 
only  delights,  by  the  clearness  of  its 
narrative,  and  the  boldness  of  its 
descriptions,  but  instructs  and  animates, 
by  profound  end  masterly  delineations 
of  character,  as  well  as  by  the  philoso- 
phical precision  with  which  it  traces 
the  connexion  of  events.  It  is  written, 
continues  his  biographer,  in  that  tone  of 
high-minded  enthusiasm,  which,  if  it 
can  only  snateh  firom  obfivion  whatever 
is  noble  and  generous,  in  the  record 
of  human  actions,  regards  the  graces  of 
style  as  objects  merely  of  secondary 
account,  and  is  ehieliy  studious  of  im- 
pressing the  lessons  of  wisdom,  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  surrey  of 
distant  ages. 


In  1784,  Mr.  Ferguson  resigned  the 
chidr  of  moral  pnilosopby  to  Mr. 

Dugald  Stewart,  and  was  himself  con* 
joined  in  the  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics with  Mr.  Playfair,  in  order  to 
entitle  him  to  retain  his  professor's 
salary.  He  now  proceeded  to  revise 
the  notes  of  his  lectures  on  ethics  and 
politics,  and,  in  1792,  published  them, 
under  the  title  of  Principles  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science,  in  two  volumes, 
ouarto.  Among  the  modem  writers, 
those  to  whose  suggestion  he  appears, 
in  this  work,  to  have  been  most  in- 
debted, are,  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson, 
Montesquieu,  and  Adam  Smith.  The 
work  has  been  blamed  for  the  veiy 
partial  notice  which  it  offlers  of  the 
importance  of  reli^ous  prindple;  It 
abounds,  however,  in  passages  of  great 
beauty  on  Uie  subject  of  a  future  state, 
and  shows  an  anxiety,  on  the  part  « 
the  author,  to  establish  the  foundations 
of  natural  theology.  After  its  publi- 
cation, Mr.  Ferguson  visited  the  con- 
tinent, where  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  other 
learned  societies.  He  passed  the  winter 
of  1793  at  Rome ;  and  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  the  following  year,  with  the  in- 
tention of  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  nual  retirement  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  iizedupon  Hallyards,  in  Manor 
VVater,  where  he  remained  fourteen 
years;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  his  sight  and  hearing  having, 
m  a  great  measure,  failed,  he  removed 
to  Sl  Andrew's,  that  he  might,  more 
frequently,  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
his  friends.  Here  he  gradually  declined 
in  all  but  his  intellectual  faculties,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  which  he  died,  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  1816,  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  F6r> 
guson  was  irreproachable  ;  his  manners 
were  easy  and  elegant,  and  perfectly 
those  of  ft  man  or  the  worid,  ti|iough 
by  no  means  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  a  philosopher.  With  iiis  intimate 
friends,  he  was  full  of  Iksdnating 
piaietjr  end  refined  humour.  If  he  was 
impatient  of  any  thing,  it  was  of  con- 
tradiction ;  and  of  assumed  suoeriority, 
he  could  rarely  forbear  testifying  his 
contempt.  We  have  his  own  authority 
for  suggesting,  that  he  was  indebted 
finr  his  easy  ana  dignified  manner,  less 
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to  his  intercourse  with  polished  society 
than  to  his  freqaent  excursions  in  the 
wilds  of  Athol.    *'  If  I  had  not  been  in 

the  Hip:lilands  of  Scotland,"  he  says, 
*'  I  might  be  of  their  mind  who  think 
die  Inliabltanli  of  Pkris  end  Venaillef, 
the  only  polite  people  in  the  worlJ.  It 
is  truly  wonderful  to  see  persons  of 
every  age  and  sex,  who  never  travelled 
beyond  the  nearest  mountain,  possess 
themselves  perfectly,  perform  acts  of 
kindness  with  an  aspect  of  dignity,  and 
•  perfect  discernment  of  what  u  proper 
to  oblige.  This  Is  seldom  to  be  seen  in 
our  citiesi  or  in  our  capital ;  but  a  person 
unong  the  mountains,  who  Aioki  him- 
self nobly  bom,  considers  courtesy  as 
the  test  oi  hia  rank.  He  never  saw  a 


superior,  and  does  not  know  what  it  is 
to  be  embarrassed.  He  has  an  in- 
gmuous  deference  for  those  who  have 
seen  more  of  tlte  worlJ  than  himself ; 
but  never  saw  the  neglect  of  others 
asscnnad  at  a  marie  of  toperiority." 

In  addition  to  the  works  before 
mentioned,  Mr.  Ferguson  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  MiUtia;  Analysis  of 
Lectures  on  Mechanics;  Analysis  of 
Pneumatics  and  Moral  Philosophy;  a 
biographical  account  of  Dr.  Black,  auid 
Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy.  This 
last  went  through  three  editiniis  in  the 
author's  life-time,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated Inio  French,  German,  and  Rus- 
sian, and  used  at  a  tett  book  in  teveial 
lbf«%n  nniveiaitieif 


JOHN  MILLAR. 


John  MILLAR  was  bom  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Shotts,  Lanarkshire,  of  which 

Elace  his  father  was  minister,  in  1735. 
[e  received  his  education  at  the  gram- 
mar*tchool  of  Hamilton  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  whither  he  removed 
in  1746.  He  was  at  first  destined  for 
the  church,  hot  hit  inquiring  mind 
having  led  him  to  doubt  the  propriety 
c£  subscription  to  articles  of  faitn,  he 
lenounced  the  cliuich  tor  the  bar.  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  at  the 
miversity,  where  he  had  acquired  the 
esteem  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  the 
other  professors,  he  entered  die  ikmily 
of  Lord  Karnes,  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and 
derived  much  improvement  from  his 
intercourse  with  that  eminent  lawyer. 
About  the  same  time,  he  Iteeame  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  David 
Hume,  in  whose  meupbysical  opinions 
lie  coincided,  though  differing  from  him 
in  his  political  principles.  Hume  en- 
tertained so  much  regard  for  the  subject 
of  oar  memoir,  that  he  intrmted  to 
ium  the  education  of  his  nepliew. 

In  17G0,  Mr.  Millar  passed  advocate, 
and  had  not  long  commenced  prac- 
tising, before  he  was  conddered  one  of 
the  most  rising  young  lawyers  at  the 
bar.  Having,  however,  no  pecuniary 
retomoet  ornit  own,  and  being  abont 
to  irarrv,  he  pave  up  all  his  prospects 
of  ambition,  lor  the  acceptance  of  the 


profes^orBhip  of  law  at  Gla^ow,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1761.  His 
lectures  at  the  university  soon  procured 
an  unusual  accession  of  students;  the 
number  of  whom,  firnn  only  four  or  five, 
his  reputation,  in  a  few  years,  increased 
to  no  less  than  forty.  The  course 
which  he  delivered  upon  government 
were  particularly  popular.  He  adopted 
the  rule  estaf>!ished  by  his  predecessor, 
of  lecturing  in  Englisn,  instead  of  La- 
tin, spoke  extemporaneously,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  discourses,  ex- 
plained the  difhculti^  or  objections 
proposed  by  his  pupils,  in  a  tree  eon- 
versatior.  ITis  proper  business  was 
to  comment  upon  the  institutions  and 
precedents  of  Justinian,  to  wluch  he 
subjoined  a  course  of  lecturet  on  juris- 
prudence, and  employed  thrire  a  week 
in  lectures  on  government,  and  twice 
a  week  upon  tne  law  of  Scotland.  In 
a  more  private  way,  he  was  equally 
distinguished  for  the  zeal,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  snecess,  with  which  he 
instructed  his  private  pupils,  of  whom  he 
had  a  number  in  his  own  house.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Glasgow  Literary 
Society,  he  became  one  of  its  principal 
members,  and,  at  their  meetings,  was 
a  freouent  antagonist  of  the  eminent 
metaphysician.  Dr.  Reid. 

In  1771,  our  author  first  made  him- 
self known  as  such,  by  the  publication 
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of  a  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  the  Dis- 
tinction of  Hanks,  being  a  view  o(  the 
changes  produced  On  the  sevenl  nU> 
tions  of  society,  by  the  gradual  progress 
of  civilizatioa  and  improvement.  It 
was  received  with  applause  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  went  through  seve- 
ral editions,  and  was  translated  into 
French.  In  1787,  appeared  his  His- 
torical View  of  the  English  Govern* 
ment,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons 
in  Britain,  to  the  accession  of  the  Uou&e 
of  Stuart  This  work  dicplays  much 
research  into  tlie  remote  period  of  tlie 
British  government,  and  contains  many 
admirable  politicid  disqubitions,  which, 
though  too  profound  to  be  popular, 
have  received  the  commendations  of  all 
the  most  distinguished  writers.  The 
style  has  been  also  highly  praised,  and 
his  biographer,  Mr.  Craig,  observes, 

perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  sentence  which  can  require  a  second 
perusal  to  he  distinctly  undei^tood." 

Mr.  Millar  was  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  Whigs,  and  it  was,  prolHkbly,  says 
Dr.  Aikin,  in  consequence  of  his  jea- 
lousy of  authority,  that,  in  the  linuted 
degree  in  which  he  still  followed  the 
pcofeidMi  of  an  advocate,  be  nade  it 


a  constant  prartire  to  appear  at  the 
circuits  as  counsel  for  criminals.  On 
diese  occasions,  few  pleaders,  it  is  said, 
surpassed  hini  in  the  acuteness  with 
which  he  examined  evidence,  and  the 
force  with  which  he  addressed  the  feel- 
ings of  juries.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  all  meetings  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  incurred  much  odium 
by  his  avowed  approbation  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  summer  of  the 
lsk6t  vears  of  his  life  were  passed  at  a 
small  fium  called  Wbitemoss,  and  sub- 
sequently at  a  seat  called  Millheugh, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
and  rural  pursuits.  He  died  of  a  violent 
pleuritic  attack,  in  Ma]r»  IMU  He  left 
a  large  family,  and  several  manuscripts, 
from  which  in  1803,  were  printed,  in 
two  volumes,  his  postfaumous  vtrorks. 

The  habitual  character  of  Mr.  Millar 
has  been  thus  summed  up  by  one  who 
widely  diftred  from  him:  **no  Utile 
ideas  of  private  interest,  no  [larru.v 
views  of  advantage  or  emolument,  sunk 
him  to  Uie  level  of  party  politicians; 
but  firm,  resolute,  and  decided,  he  was, 
from  first  to  last,  tlie  enlightened  and 
manly  defender  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  righti  and  libertiea  of  mankind*" 


JOHN  CARTWRIOHT. 


John  CARTWRIGHT,  the  tWrd 
son  of  William  Cartw right,  Esq.  of 
Mamharo,  Nottinghamshire,  was  bom 

th  ere  on  the  2Sth  of  Sr-ptpmber,  1740. 
At  the  age  of  five,  he  was  sent  to 
the  grammar-school  of  Newark,  and 
afterwards  to  Heath  academy,  in  York- 
shire; but,  owing  to  the  inefhciency 
of  his  instructors,  he  made  but  little 
progress  at  either.  His  vacations, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
childhood,  were  spent  under  the  roof 
of  John,  Viscount  Tyrconnel,  who  hsul 
married  his  father's  sister,  and  was 
his  godfather.  Tills  somewhat  eccen- 
tric nobleman  was  a  l¥hig  of  the  <Ad 
school,  and  from  him  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  would  seem  to  have  imbibed 
his  political  principles.  On  his  leaving 
Heath  school,  it  was  the  wish  of 
his  relations  that  he  should  be  bred 
up  to  agricultural  purjjUJts,  in  order 


that  he  might  assist  in  the  management 
of  the  family  estate }  **  but  under  a 
contemplative  exterior,*'  says  his  neice, 
"  a  desire  for  more  arrive  employment 
was  springing  up  in  bis  mind  ;  and  as 
£urope  was  at  that  time  filled  with  the 
glory  of  the  great  Frederick,  who  was 
raisiiif^  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
naiioa  an  iiiiiguilicant  province  of  the 
German  empire,  he  was  seized  with  a 
desire  of  joining  Frederick's  army,  ns.  a 
volunteer."  He  accordingly  left  bis 
house  privately  with  this  intention,  but 
was  overtaken,  at  Stamford,  by  his 
father's  steward,  and  persuaded  to  re- 
turn; though  a  writer  in  the  Bio- 
graphic Contemponias,  has  positively 
asserted,  that  he  served  several  years  in 
tile  King  of  Prussia's  army.  The  navy 
being  at  length  fixed  upon  for  him  as  a 
profession,  he  joined,  in  the  summer  of 
1758,  the  Essex,  commanded  by  Captain 
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Wilier  Stirling;  and,  about  a  month 
after,  was  at  the  taking  of  Cherbourg. 
He  was  next  removed  into  Lord  Howe's 
ship,  the  Magnanime}  and»  during 

Sir  Edward  Hawke's  engagement  with 
the  French  admiral,  Conuuts,  on  the 
SOA  of  Novenib«r,  1759,  he  com- 
manded  four  lower  deck  guns  and 
twenty-six  men,  of  whom  thirteen  were 
killed  by  his  side,  he  himself  escaping 
with  only  a  alight  graze  from  a  splinter. 
In  17C2,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Wasp,  employed  in  cruising  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and,  whilst  holung 
that  rank,  from  17fi3  till  the  l-4th  of 
May,  1766,  be  had  the  command,  first, 
of  line  Spy,  and,  afterwawls,  of  the  Sher- 
bourne  cutter.   In  the  latter  year,  he 
was  made  first-lieutenant  of  the  Guern- 
sey,   on  ihe  Newfoundland  station, 
where  he  officiated  as  deputy-sunri^te 
within  the  districts  of  Trinity  and  Con- 
ception Bays ;  and,  subsequently,  a 
depnty-coimntsrary  to  the  vice-adini- 
ra'.ty  court.    In  the  February  of  17G9, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Antelope ;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  sailed  ior  Eng- 
land,   Here  lie  joined  Lord  Howe^s 
ship,  the  Queen,  which  being  ordered 
to  Spithead,  as  guard-ship,  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
bis  nomc.   Durincr  this  period  of  leisure, 
he  employed  himself  in  writing  a 
pamphlet  On  the  Rights  and  Interests 
of  Fishing  Companies,  which  is  said  to 
have  supplied  tlie  Honourable  Daines 
Barrington  with  matter  for  his  work 
on  the  possibility  of  approaching  die 
north  pole.     In  1772,  be  drew  up  a 
plan  for  the  perpetual  supply  of  oak 
BMr  die  British  navy,  of  wnich  many 
connected  with   the  govertimcnt  ap- 
proved, and  the  late  Bishop  Douglas  is 
said  to  have  observed,  **  We  are  not 
lionet  enough  for  such  plans  as  these." 

On  his  first  launching  into  politics, 
he  seems  to  have  had  some  dread  of 
tiie  consequences ;  for  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Burke,  dated  August,  1774, 
**  My  Letters  on  American  Independence 
are  now  in  the  press.  As  a  republica- 
tion of  them,"  he  adds,  "  may  possibly 
be  displeasing  to  government,  1  do  not 
wi&h,  at  present,  to  be  known  as  their 
eutbor.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  law, 
but  should  be  glad  of  advancennent  in 
my  profession.  He,  however,  subse- 
quently, avowed  Idmiclf  the  author,  in 
%  letter  to  Lord  Howe,  dedfaung,  mm 


principle^  tint  noUonan's  invitation  to 
accept  a  command,  under  him,  against 
the  Americans.  It  appears,  also,  that 
he  might  have  obtained  a  command  In 

the  army  of  the  United  States  ;  but, 
though  he  wished  well  to  American 
independence,  he  refused  to  bear  arms 
against  his  own  coimtry.    This  con- 
duct  procured   him   some  popularity 
in  England,  with  those  who  were  la- 
yourably  disposed  to  "Uie COlonists ;  and, 
in  July,  1770,  two  years  previous  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  a  major 
in  the  Nottinefaamshire  militia,  lie  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  town 
of  Nottingham.    In  this  year,  he  wrote 
his  first  production  on  parliamentary 
reform,  which>  with  the  exception  of 
some  pamphlets  by  Earl  Stanhope,  is 
said  to  be  the  earliest  work  on  the 
subject.    It  vfn  entitled,  Take  your 
Choice ;  and,  to  a  second  edition  of  it 
he  added,  The  Legislative  Rights  of 
the  Coonnonalty  indicated ;  in  whieh 
lie  advocates  equal  representation  as  a 
right,  and  annual  parliaments  as  a 
security  for  the  preservation  of  that 
right.  This,  probably,  was  tlie  origin 
of  the  Radical  reformer;  and  he  seems 
to  have  followed  his  principles  with  aa 
unexampled  tenadty.  On  the  2nd  of 
April,  1777,  he  presented  to  the  king 
an  address,  recommending  peace  with 
America,  and  proposing  the  onion  be 
had  before  suggested  In  liis  Letten  on 
American  Independence. 

In  1778,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt for  the  representation  of  Notting- 
hamshire ;  and,  in  1779,  he  was  actively 
employed  in  his  military  capacitv,  his 
regiment  being  encamped  atSontn  Sea 
Common,  when  the  British  fleet  re- 
treated into  harbour  before  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  Upon 
the  spur  of  that  occasion,  he  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  plan  of  defence,  uniting 
naval  and  military  operations,  which 
had  the  unqualified  approbation  of  both 
the  Dulte  of  Richmond  and  General 
Debbeig.  In  the  spring  of  1780,  he 
co-operated  with  several  noblemen  and 
literary  men  of  eminence,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  for  constitutional  in- 
loniiation,  and  was  employed  to  draw 
up  their  declaration  of  rights ;  on  the 
publication  of  which,  Sir  William  Jones 
said  it  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold.  The  mrior  used  also  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  relating  that  the  immortal 
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Chatham,  in  the  presence  of  General 
Oglethorpe,  emphatically  exclaimed,  oa 
Denuing  it,  "  Ay,  this  is  right ;  this 
u  very  right !"  It  '.va<^  followed  by  The 
People's  Barrier  against  undue  In- 
fluence and  Corruption;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  lie  married  Anne  Katherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Dashwood, 
Esq.  of  Well  Vale,  in  Lincolnshire.  In 
1781,  he  corresponded  with  the  depnties 
of  the  famous  London  Convention,  on 
the  inemialiiy  of  the  representation; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  submitted  apian 

to  Lord  Howe,  for  raisin the  Uoyal 

Geoige,  which  was  approved,  but  never 
acted  on. 

In  1783,  he  was  in  close  corres- 
pondence with  Mr.  Pitt,  respecting 
reform ;  and,  during  the  same  year,  he 
obtained  a  meeting  of  the  county  of  Not- 
tinj^ham,  and  published  A  Nottineham- 
shire  Farmer's  Address  to  bis  Brother 
Freeholden.  In  1788,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  with 
whom,  Mr.  Clarkson,  S^c.  he,  in  1787, 
took  a  zealous*  part  in  iuriheiaace  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  In  the 
midst  of  his  political  pursuits,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  t^iriculture ;  and, 
haWng  removed  to  a  large  estate,  at 
Brotherloft,  near  Boston,  in  Liricnln- 
shire,  he  cultivated  his  land  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  a  favourable  men- 
tion bv  Mr.  Young,  in  hie  Annals  of 
Agricmture.  In  1789,  he  was  ofTered 
the  government  interest  in  Im  favour, 
as  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
East  Retford,  but  his  declaration,  that 
"he  had  no  political  gratitude,"  caused 
a  withdrawal  of  the  proffered  patron- 
age. As  might  be  expected,  the  French 
revolution  called  forth  a  public  ex- 
pression of  his  sentimenu  m  its  favour, 
and  subsequently  tod  to  his  disaoissal 
from  hfs  regiment,  on  which  occasion 
he  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  the  Dulee  of  Newcastle,  the  lord- 
lieuteuant  of  the  county.  He  also  in- 
curred some  danger  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  some  of 
the  popular  societies,  instituted  at 
the  period  precpfHng  Home  Tooke's 
trial,  ou  which  he  gave  evidence,  that 
went  far  to  compromise  his  own  safety. 
In  1795,  he  published  his  Common- 
wealth in  Danger,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  necessity  of  vote  by  ballot, 
in  the  same  zealous  manner  as  he  had 
previously  done  universal  suffrage  and 


annual  parliaments.  This  work  wis 
wriUeu  in  answer  to  the  celebrated 
Arthur  Young's  Examnle  of  France, 
a  Warning  Voice  to  Britain ;  which 
the  major  declared  *'  the  most  dishonest 
of  all  the  books  he  had  ever  read."  In 
1796,  he  wrote  The  Constitutional 
Defence  of  England,  Internal  and  Ex- 
ternal, addressed  to  the  Freeholders  of 
the  County  of  Lincoln ;  by  some  of 
whom  he  was  invited,  but  declined,  to 
stand  for  Boston.  In  1797,  be  pub- 
lished his  Appeal,  or  the  English  Con- 
stitution, which  was  very  popular,  uul 
soon  reached  a  second  edition. 

During  the  scarcity  of  1800,  hiring 
that  the  people  in  Sheffield  had  threat- 
ened to  rise  and  seize  all  the  grain  in 
hand,  lie  rode  post,  from  Nottingham, 
to  that  place ;  and,  finding  a  party  of 
the  irritated  people  in  a  barn,  he 
passed  the  whole  nigttt  with  them,  and 
sneeeeded  in  persnaiting  them  to  return 
to  their  homes.  In  the  same  year, 
also,  he  drew  up  his  ideas  upon  the 
construction  of  a  temple  of  naval  cele- 
bration, then  agitatea  by  the  country, 
and  which  the  late  president  of  the 
Hoyal  Academy  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared, <*  would  immortalise  the  name 
of  its  author."  The  succeeding  ten 
years  of  his  life  he  employed  in  one 
unceasing  struggle  for  parliamentary 
refom  J  aevotin|;,  almost  daily,  in  some 
way  or  other,  his  mental  and  personal 
exciuuus  to  the  cause.  During  1812 
and  1813,  he  made  a  tour  of  some  parts 
of  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  York- 
siiire,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  propaga- 
ting his  principles  on  the  subject.  In 
consequence  of  which,  he  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  "  Itif^erant  Apostle." 
During  ills  progress,  he  \va:j  arrested 
and  talten  before  a  magistrate,  atHud- 
dersfield;  by  whom,  he  says,  he  wa;^  dis- 
missed, after  admitting,  **  that  petitions 
to  the  house  of  commons  were  found 
in  my  possesiion."  These  were  petitions 
for  reform,  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
procured,  in  the  face  of  much  opposi- 
tion, not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two ;  signed,  altogether,  by 
about  two  hundred  thousand  persons. 
He  was  equally  successful  during  a 
tour  in  Scotland ;  and  his  efforts  in  this 
and  other  ways,  in  the  cause  of  radical- 
ism, are  said  to  have  excited  those 
popular  commodoUy  which  produced, 
H>r  awhile,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
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corpus  act  Mr.  Canning  was  one  of 
thoae  who  £eare^  whilst  affecting  to 
dM^ise  hhn;  and  in  the  same  brutal 

spirit  with  which  he  spoke  of  "the 
revered  and  ruptured  Ogden/'  dis- 
graced himself  by  designating  Major 
Cartwright  as  *'  the  old  heart  in  Lon- 
don, fruni  which  the  veins  of  sedition  in 
the  country  were  supplied." 

In  Apnl,  1819,  he  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  for  the  representa- 
tion of  VVesiniinster ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  took  an  acdve  oart  In  the  dec^ 
tion  of  Sir  Ciiailes  \Volseley  to  par- 
liament, as  member  for  Birmingham; 
by  way,  as  he  termed  it,  "  of  sending 
ft  petition  in  fom  of  ft  living  man, 
instead  of  one  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment." He  subse(|uently  took  such  a 
share  in  the  discussions  which  followed 
the  Manchester  riots,  as  led  to  his 
indictment,  with  others,  for  conspiracy. 
He  was  finind  guilty,  and,  being  brought 
up  for  judgment,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1821,  was  sentenced  to  pa^  a  fine  of 
iSlOO,  when  he  produced,  in  court,  a 
large  canvass  bag,  out  of  which  he 
slowly  and  deliberately  cotmted  £100 
in  gold,  observing  that  he  believed 
**  they  were  all  gOM  sovereigns/'  He 

was  onr  of  Queen  Caroline's  most 
zealous  defenders ;  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Grades,  in  a  pamphlet;  and 
entertained,  at  his  own  house,  the 
wives  of  the  two  Spanish  generals, 
Quiroga  and  Riego.  In  1823,  he 
published  The  Ckknstitntlon  Praduced 
and  Illustrated  ;  a  surprising  work  for  a 
man  of  eighty-lour;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  he  Cftused  several  thousand 
medais  to  be  struck,  at  Birminp-hnm, 
illustrative  of  what  he  considered  the 
five  elements  of  the  genuine  polity  of 
England.  The  execution  of  Riego,  in 
the  latter  end  of  this  year,  affected  him 
deeply ;  he  circulated  a  handbill  through 
London,  caUhig  upon  the  friends  of 
liberty  to  wear  mourning  in  honour  of 
him ;  and  endeavoured  to  raise  a  public 
subacilption  for  a  nontunent  to  his 
memory,  according  to  a  desig^n  of  his 
own,  which  was  refused  admittance  to 
the  exhibition  at  Somerset  House,  solely 
on  account  of  the  sultjcc!.  The  major's 
health  now  began  seriously  to  decline ; 
and  after  trying,  without  benefit,  the 
air  of  Hampitead,  he  died  at  his  house, 
in  Burton  Crescent,  on  the  23rd  of 
September,  ib24 ;  hve  days  before  his 


eighty-fifth  birtii-day.  He  was  buried 
at  Finchlev ;  but  one  mourning  coach 
following  him  to  the  grave,  according 
to  his  desire. 

**  Of  his  personal  appearance,  in  latter 
life,"  savs  his  niece,  **  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  portrait  at  the  head  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  memoirs,  en- 

S raved  by  Henry  Meyer.  It  would  be 
ifficult,  however,  for  any  person  who 
never  saw  him,  to  ima^^ine  the  ra!m  but 
dignified  expression,  tiie  deep  thought, 
and  liabituu  benignity  of  his  counte- 
nance; still  more  impossible  would  it  be 
to  paint  him,  as  he  appeared,  when  any 
instance  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  or 
of  treachery  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom,  roused  his  indignation,  and 
called  forth  the  lightning  of  his  eyes." 
In  stature  he  was  about  five  feet  ten 
inches,  his  figure  was  finely  propor-  • 
tioned,  his  features  regular,  and  the 
form  and  colour  of  his  eye  is  described, 
by  his  niece,  as  most  beautiful."*  The 
same  autliority  tells  us,  that  he  never 
changed  the  make  of  his  clothes  to 
suit  the  fashions  of  the  day;  that  he 
was  dignified  and  prraceful  in  his  de- 
portment, and  had  so  much  the  air  and 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  that  a  voung 
lady  once  remarked,  "If  I  had  seen 
Major  Cartwright  begdng,  and  in  rags, 
I  must  instinctively  have  curtsied  to 
him."  In  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
field  sports  were  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments, and  he  took  active  exercise  to 
Che  huL  During  winter  and  summer, 
he  never  rose  later  than  uz,  and  fre- 
quently at  an  earlier  hour,  when  he 
would  light  his  own  fire.  He  made  a 
rule  of  never  denying  himself  either  to 
friends  or  strangers  at  home,  and  ob- 
served equal  courtesy  in  his  epistolary 
intercourse ;  so  that  Cobbett  said  of 
him,  in  the  thirty-third  volume  of  his 
Register,  "  he  was,  of  all  men,  the  most 
accesable,  and  answered  a  hundred 
letters  in  a  week,  with  the  punctuality 
of  a  counting-house,  by  way  of  episode 
to  Ins  other  labours."  Haslitt,  in  his 
essay  on  the  subject,  lias  classed  the 
major  among  ''people  with  one  idea;" 
but,  so  fiir  irom  this  being  the  case,  he 
appears  to  have  understood  both  land 
and  naval  architecture,  agriculture,  and 
military  tactics,  and  to  have  given  some 
prools  of  hb  skill  in  each*  <*  Hazlitt, 
however,"  said  a  foreigner,  on  reading 
the  above  essay,  "is  perfectly  righ^ 
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Major  Cartwrigiit  having  certainly 
one  idea  which  engrossed  him,  but  in 
whidi  w«re  eomprehendad  all  the  best 
interests  of  mankind."  But  wluite?er 
might  have  been  the  contractednes<;  of 
his  mind,  bis  heart  took  in  ali  tiie 
sympathies  of  hanaa  nature  i  and  we 
have  seldom  pen)<;ed  a  more  pleasing 
anecdote  than  tiiat  which  records  liim 
to  have  been  found,  by  Lady  Straehan, 
on  his  first  visit  to  her  house,  playing  at 
bears  with  her  children,  in  the  course 
of  his  life  he  saved,  by  his  own  personal 
exerdon,  no  less  than  four  individuals 
from  drowning;  and  such  was  his 
abhorrence  even  of  insiensibiiity  of 
heart,  that  he  dlsmlMed  hb  eenrant  for 
going  to  see  an  execution ;  observing 
**  tiiat  he  could  not  live,  with  pleasure, 
under  the  same  roof  with  any  one  who 
could  have  pleasure  in  seeine  his 
fellow-creatures  put  to  death."  Upon 
the  whoie,  a  man  of  more  unblemished 
character,  private  worth,  and  public 
consistency,  has  seldom  appeared  ;  and 
bis  bitterest  enemies  have  found 
nothinff  to  accuse  hlin  o^  except  that 
patriotic  zeal,  i^matlicd  as  **  politi- 
cal frenzy." 

His  numerous  writings  may  not,  per- 


haps, display  the  literary  facility  which 
marks  the  more  refined,  but  less  candid, 
productions  of  some  authors ;  but  they 
show  a  manly  and  straightforward  way 
of  thinkinf^,  which  there  is  no  mis- 
taking, and  which  bears  the  self-evident 
stamp  of  an  honest,  vigorous,  and  in- 
dependent mind.  They  have  been 
eulogised  by  some  of  our  first  writers ; 
and  Cobbett  (no  flatterer)  adled  them 
the  production  of  a  man  "having  a 
mind  which  it  was  impossible  to  be- 
wilder, and  a  heart  of  such  integrity 
that  nothing  could  shake."  The  cele- 
brated Gilbert  W.ikefield,  speaking  of 
the  major's  Constitution  Produced  and 
Illustrated,  says,  **it  will  alone  hand 
his  name  to  posterity,  with  their  ap- 
plause and  gratitude.  It  is,  in  my 
estimation,  his  'last  best  work,'  and 
proves,  to  mathematical  demonstration, 
the  soundness  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgment. "  It  at 
all  events,  tome  proof  of  the  justness  of 
his  views,  that  many  of  them,  visionary 
and  republican,  as  they  once  used  to  be 
termed,  have  been  adopted,  and  that 
great  part  of  the  n;itioii  liave  already 
begun  to  talk  of  adopting  them  in  their 
fullest  extent. 


JEREMY  BiiNTHAM, 


This  celebrated  philoMphical  writer 
on  legislation,  ana  political  and  do- 
mestic economy,  is  brotlier  of  the  late 
Rnsrian  general.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham, 
and  son  of  an  attorney,  in  Rod  Lion 
Street,  Houndsditcb,  where  he  was 
bom,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1747-8. 
He  was,  says  his  friend  and  biographer, 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  a  precocious 
child ;  at  the  age  of  five,  he  had  read 
Rapin's  History  of  England,  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  musical  notes,  and 
played  on  the  violin.  Such  too  was 
the  contemplative  turn  orfT  his  mind, 
and  the  clearness  and  accuracy  with 
which  he  observed  everything  that 
came  under  bis  notice,  that  he  had,  at 
this  time,  acquired  the  name  of  **the 

Ehilosopher,"  amongst  the  members  of 
is  famiW.  He  had  read  Tel^maque, 
in  Prenoi,  at  the  an  of  lem ;  and^ 
at  «lght»  wai  placed  at  WestmEniter 


School,  where  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished. He  was  admitted,  in  his 
fourteenth  vear,  of  Queen's  Coiiege, 
Oxford;  where  he  is  said  to  have 
engaged  in  public  disputations  in  the 
common-hall,  and  excited,  by  the 
acuteness  of  his  observations,  the  i»re« 
cision  of  his  terms,  and  the  logical 
correctness  of  his  inductions,  the  sur- 
prise and  adrairaiiou  of  all  who  heard 
hhn.  At  dxteen,  he  proceeded  B.A. ; 
and,  at  twenty,  M.A.;  being  the 
youngest  graduate  who,  at  that  time, 
(1767,)  had  been  known  at  either  of  the 
universities. 

Being  destined  for  the  legaX  pro- 
fession, he  attended  the  oelebraled 
Vinenan  lectures  of  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  having  previously  become  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  "  By  the 
command  of  a  fttber,"  he  says,  in  his 
Indicatioiu  mpectulg  Lord  £ldon. 
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"  I  entered  into  the  profession  :  and, 
in  the  year  1772,  or  thereabouts,  was 
called  to  tlie  Imt.**  He  Aen  praeoBed, 
for  awhile,  in  the  courts  of  equity, 
and  acquired  some  reputation  by  the 
ability  he  there  displayed.  Some 
abuses,  however,  with  which  he  became 
acquainted  in  the  ofBce  of  the  masters 
in  Chancery,  soon  disgusted  him  witii 
his  profession,  and  he  obtained  his 
father's  permission  to  abandon  it.  *'  I 
found  it,"  he  observes,  "  more  to  my 
taste  to  endearour  to  put  an  end  to 
these  abuses,  than  to  profit  l)y  them." 
His  first  printed  work  appeared  in  1776, 
under  the  title  of  A  Fragment  on 
Oovernmeiit,  professing  to  be  an  ex- 
amination of  Hlackstone's  Commen- 
taries on  tliat  head ;  in  1778,  he 
published  his  View  of  the  Hand  Labour 
Bill ;  and,  in  1780,  appeared  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Leeislation.  In 
1785,  he  went  to  Bans,  for  the  diird 
time  ;  and  afterwards,  by  way  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  on  a  visit  to  his 
brother,  at  Crcchoffj  in  Russia ;  where 
be  is  said  to  have  written  his  treatise 
on  The  Usury  Laws.  In  1787,  was 
published  his  Defence  of  Usury,  shew- 
mg  the  impolicy  of  restraints  laid  on 
]  pecuniary  bai^ams;  a  vvork  described 
by  a  writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
as  "unanswered  and  unanswerable; 
and  not  less  admirably  reasoned  than 
happily  expressed."  In  1789,  appeared 
his  introduction  to  the  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislature!  and,  in  the 
following  year,  having  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  convicts  useful,  he  made 
that  design  public  in  The  Panoplican, 
or  Inspection-House,  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  in  which  he  developed  the  plan 
that  has  since  been  partially  adopted 
in  the  Penitentiary,  at  Millbank. 
The  death  of  his  father,  in  1792, 

Eit  Mr.  Bentham  in  possession  of  a 
rtnne,  which  enabled  him  to  bestow 
exclusive  attention  to  his  fevourite 
subjects ;  and,  in  that  year,  he  printed 
his  Truth  vertui  Ashhurst,  &c. ;  and, 
in  1795,  Supply  without  Burthen,  or 
F  -c>iefit  vice  Taxation ;  to  which  he 
:  prefixed  his  Proteiit  against  Law  Taxes. 
The  great  work,  however,  by  which 
his  name  became  celebrated  throughout 
Europe,  was  fated  to  apjpear  in  a  foreign 
language.  It  was  publuAied  in  French, 
at  Paris,  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  in 
the  year  1802,  under  the  title  of  Trait6 


vob.  %r. 


de  Legislation  Civile;  having  been 
edited  and  translated  into  that  language 
by  the  late  M*  Etienne  Dtnnont,  a 
S  wiss  p  entleman  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, talents,  and  notoriety.  A  copy  of 
this  work,  it  is  said,  having  been  soon 
after  presented  to  Buonaparte,  by 
Monsieur  (now  Prince)  Talleyrand, 
the  emperor  pronounced  a  high  eulo- 
gium  upon  it,  and  declared  n  ^Vne 
mtvre  de  genie*'  His  next  works 
were,  A  Piea  for  Uie  Constitution ;  Sa>ts 
Reform  Considered)  with  respect  to 
the  Regulations  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice  i  and,  in  1812,  another  of  his 
works,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  was 
translated  into  French,  and  published 
in  Paris,  by  M.  Etienne  Dumont,  under 
the  title  ot  lli§orie  des  Peines  et  des 
Recompenses.  This  was  followed  by 
a  tract  On  the  Law  of  Eviilcnce; 
Swear  not  at  All ;  Table  of  Springs  of 
Action;  and  Chrestomathia:  Part  1; 
Explanatory  of  a  proposed  School  for 
the  Extension  of  the  New  System  of 
Instruction  to  the  higher  Branches  of 
Learning,  1816.  Part  2»  being  an  Essay 
on  Nomenclature^  and  Clasj^ification  *, 
including  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Encydopeedical  Table  of  Lord  Bacon, 
1817. 

in  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished his  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, in  which  he  has  enlisted  heartily 
in  the  cause  of  universal  suffrage,  but 
in  a  manner  to  make  few  converts. 
He  next  published,  in  succession, 
Papers  relative  to  Codification,  and 
his  Church  of  Englandism;  which  latter 
brought  down  upon  him  no  small  share 
of  odium,  from  the  free  manner  in 
which  the  subject  was  handled.  Prom 
1819  to  1827,  several  productions  of  his 
pen  continued  to  appear  at  intervals ; 
and,  in  the  latter  year,  Mr.  Mill  pub- 
lished, from  the  manusciipts  of  Jeremy 
Hentham,  The  Rationale  of  Judicial 
Evidence,  specially  applied  to  English 
Practice,  in  five  thick  volumes,  octavo. 

Few  persons  have  ezdted  more 
general  regard  by  their  virtues,  or 
more  solid  fame  by  their  writings,  than 
Mr.  Bentham.  He  is,  perhaps,  less 
appreciated  in  his  own  country  than 
abroad  ;  yet  the  day  is  not  probably  far 
distent,  when  he  will  be  mentioned  with 
the  same  admiration  in  England  as  he 
is  now  in  France.  To  his  writings, 
though,  in  a  great  measure,  their  opera- 
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tion  has  been  imsean,  may  be  attributed 
that  eiiten«iv«  and  atiU  extending 
change  in  the  character  of  reforming 

opinions,  which  has  led  to  the  enlight- 
ened views  now  taken  of  constitutional 
(questions,  and  to  the  consequent  prac- 
tical effects.  A  writer  in  Tlie  New 
Monthly  Magazine  has  not  unautly  re- 
marked, that  **a  knowledge  of  m  works 
is  a  key  which  unlocks  allthe  mysteries 
of  social  and  political  government." 
The  excellence  and  hospitality  of  his 
private  character  has  been  experienced 
and  attested  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  present  centurv.  "  If," 
says  the  celebrated  Brlstot,  in  1793, 
"  the  reader  has  ever  endeavoured  to 
picture  in  his  imagination  those  rare 
men  whom  Heaven  sends  upon  the 
earth  to  console  mankind  for  their 
8u£ferings,  and  who,  under  the  imper* 
fections  of  the  human  form,  conceal  the 
brightness  of  in  ethereal  natnrer-snch 
men,  for  example,  ns  Howard  or 
Benezet, — he  may  perhaps  conceive 
some  idea '  of  my  friend  Bentham. 
Candour  in  the  coimtenance,  mildness 
in  the  look,  serenity  upon  the  brow, 
calmness  in  the  language,  coolness  in 
the  movements,  imperturbability  united 
with  the  keene-t  feelings  ;  such  are  his 
qualities."  lie  u  an  excellent  linguist; 
and  is  srid  to  have  devoted  twelve 
hours  a  day  sometimes  to  study,  but 
seldom  less  than  eiglit  or  ten.  He  has 
never  been  married;  and  some  have 
gone  so  &r  as  to  say  that  his  physical 

f)assions  never  permitted  him  to  be  in 
ove.  Major  i^arry,  in  his  Last  Days 
of  Lord  Byron,  gives  the  following 
description  of  Mr.  Bentham's  appear- 
ance, on  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  him. 
••His  appearance,"  says  the  major, 
"struck  me  forcilily.  His  white,  thin 
locks,  cut  straight  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Quakers,  and  hanging,  or  rather  float- 
ing, on  his  shoulders;  his  garments 
something  of  their  colour  and  mt :  and 
his  frame  ratiier  s<}uare  and  muscular, 
with  no  exuberance  of  flesh,  made  up 
a  singular-looking,  and  not  inelegant, 
old  man.  He  welcomed  me  with  a  few 
hurried  words,  but  without  any  cer^- 
mony,  and  then  conducted  me  into 
several  rooms,  to  hew  me  his  ammuni- 
tion and  luaieiitl  of  war.  One  very 
large  room  was  nearly  filled  with 
bof)ks ;  and  another  with  unbound 
works,  which,  I  understood,  were  the 


f philosopher's  own  composition.  The 
brmer,  he  said,  furnished  supplies." 
The  major  then  gives  a  ludicrous  ac- 
count of  his  habit  of  running  in  the 
streets,  and  his  fears  lest  lie,  tiie  major, 
should  be  taken  for  a  mad  doctor,  the 
attendant  nnmnupnsis  for  his  assistant, 
and  Mr.  beiuham  for  his  patient,  just 
broke  loose  from  his  keefters.  "  He 
exulted,"  it  is  said,  "  in  his  activity ; 
and  inquired  particularly  if  I  had  ever 
seen  a  man  so  active  at  his  time  of  life. 
I  could  not  answer  'Nol'"  says  the 
major,  "  while  I  was  almost  breathless 
with  the  exertion  of  following  him 
through  the  crowded  streeti."  '•  Em- 
perors," says  the  major,  "  have  so'ip;ht 
to  do  him  honour ;  but  he  was  too  wise 
to  encourage  their  advances  beyond 
what  was  good  for  mankind.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  wa*?  afraid  of 
his  legislation,  sent  Iniii  a  diamond 
ring,  which  the  philosopher,  to  his  im- 
mortal honour,  returned,  (saying,  or 
fiouiething  to  that  effect)  that  his  object 
was  nor  to  receive  rings  firom  princes, 
but  to  do  good  to  the  world."  Besides 
the  works  already  named,  he  is  the 
author  of  numerous  productions,  both 
in  French  and  English  ;  and  is  a  con- 
siderable shareholder  in  the  property 
of  the  celebrated  Westminster  Review, 
to  the  pages  of  which  he  has  largely 
contributed,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture.  His 
first  writings  are  said  to  have  appeared 
in  letters  to  a  newspaper,  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  to  have  prodticed 
an  answer  from  George  the  Third,  in 
The  Hague  Journal,  which  was  replied 
to  witl»  such  force  and  ability,  rliat  the 
king  never  forsot  it.  When  the  bill 
for  the  establisnment  of  a  oanoplican 
prison  had  passed  both  nouses  of 
parliament,  the  kinfr,  on  taking  the 
pea  Lo  siga  u,  abkud  who  it  was  that 
had  undertaken  this  scheme :  "  Mr. 
Etniham,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  v/m  the 
reply;  when  his  majesty,  exclaiming, 
"  Bentham  I "  put  down  his  pen,  and 
never  gave  his  assent. 

The  chief  &ult  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
st^^le  is  its  obscurity,  and  yet  no  man 
thmks  with  more  simplicity;  his  ideas 

[)resented  themselves  to  him  without 
abour,  and  he  was  probably  more 
solicitous  about  die  expression  of  them, 
tbm  the  manner  kk  wiiich  they  should 

be  expressed. 
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WILLIAM 

William  cobbett,  tbe  son  of 

a  small  f  irmer,  .who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Farnham,  in  Surrev, 
was  bom  there  on  the  9th  of  March, 

j  1766,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  the 
labours  of  the  field.  His  father,  it  is 

I  and,  taught  him  and  Mt  brothers  to 
read  and  write,  and  ^ave  them  a  tole- 
rable knowledge  of  anthmetir.  About 
lilt  autumn  of  1782,  being  on  a  visu 
to  a  relation  who  Bved  near  Ports* 
month,  he  endeavoured  to  get  taken 
on  board  a  ship  as  a  sailor ;  but  the 
captain  to  whom  he  applied,  suspecting 
Yip  hrid  not  the  antliority  of  his  parents, 
refund  to  receive  him.  Ue  had,  how- 
oTer,  acquired  m  spirit  ftr  nmbling, 
which  was  not  to  be  checked,  and,  in- 
stead of  returning  home,  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  enga^d  himself,  as  copving 
clerk,  to  an  attorney,  in  Gray's  Inn. 
After  about  eight  or  nine  month?;,  he 
found  this  occupation  irksome  enougii 
to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  Chatham, 
where  he  enlisted  m  a  rpn:iment  bonnd 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Before  starting,  how- 
crer,  he  remained  at  Chatham  a  year, 
during  which  he  learnt  by  heart  Lowth's 
grammar,  acquired  a  considerable  ad- 
dition of  knowledge  on  various  other 
■iildects,  and,  by  his  good  conduct,  rose 
totnerank  of  corporal. 

Having   reached  Nova  Scotia,  he 

Eroceeded  with  his  regiment  to  New 
irunswick,  where  he  staid  six  years; 
and,  notwitlistandine  bia  adherence  to 
•tody,  pevformed  Us  mffiturf  duties 
with  such  regularity,  that  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  seijeant-roajor. 
At  this  time,  it  was  his  cuai>tant  habit, 
as  he  himself  says,  to  rise  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  havintr 
dressed  himself  ready  for  parade,  with 
Utaword  lying  before  him  on  his  table, 
readj  to  be  biukled  on,  he  pursued  his 
Studies  till  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
warned  him  to  the  ground;  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge 
by  which  he  acquired  such  notoriety 
in  after  life.  In  the  winter  of  1791,  his 
regiment  was  relieved,  and  he  returned 
to  England,  whrre,  on  his  own  solicita- 
tion, he  obtamed  his  discharge,  which 


COBBETT. 

was  aecomiMiried  with  testimonials 

signed  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  Ue  married  early  in  the 
following  year;  and  having,  while  in 
New  Brunswick,  witnessed  the  mn^t 
barefaced  peculation,  determined  to 
bring  the  oronders  to  punishment,  with 
which  view  he  demanded  a  court-martial 
on  them.  Finding,  however,  that  every 
obstacle  was  purposely  thrown  in  his 
way,  he  abanooned  Ins  design ;  and  on 
tills  circumstance,  says  his  biographer, 
in  Public  Characters,  "  the  grossest 
calumnies  have  been  raised  ag£unst 
him."  In  M  irrh,  1792,  he  went  to 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
himself  in  a  Itnowfedge  of  the  lan> 
guageof  that  country  ;  and  from  thence, 
in  the  following  October,  he  passed 
over  to  New  York,  in  America ;  from 
whence  he  travelled  to  Philadelphia. 
Here  lie  opened  a  bookseller's  shop, 
commenced  author,  under  tbe  name 
of  Peter  Porcupine,  and  at  onee  made 
a  display  of  those  extraordinary  powers 
of  style  and  intellect  Uiat  have  ren- 
dered Infl  name  so  Mlebrated.  His 
pen  was  chiefly  directed  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  Enjjland  by  the 
applauder^  oi  tlie  Frencli  revolution; 
and,  among  others,  he  lashed  Dr.  Rush 
with  stich  srverity,  that  an  action  was 
brought  against  him  for  libel,  and  a 
verdet  firand  in  the  doctor's  fiivour  for 
five  thoupaud  dollars,  as  damages.  In 
1800,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
commenced  Ixwlcseller  in  rail  Mall ; 
published  his  works  in  twelve  volumes, 
for  which  he  obtained  an  immense 
number  ol  sutji»cribers ;  and  established 
a  daily  newspaper,  dengnated  The 
Porcupine,  which  he  soon,  however, 
discontinued.  He  then  set  on  foot  his 
famous  PoUticai  Register,  in  which  he 
commenced  by  attacking  the  Addingtoii 
admmistration  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  eflbct  He  denounced  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  as  dangerous  and  disgrace- 
ful; and  refusing,  in  consequence,  to 
illuminate  liia  house  in  celebration  of 
the  event,  it  was  furiously  attacked  by 
the  mob.  The  sale  of  his  Register, 
however,  became  so  extensive,  that  its 
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proceeds  enabled  him,  not  only  to  assist 
many  of  his  poorer  relations,  but  also 
to  DiifcfaaM  a  considerable  estate  at 

Fiotley,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  then 
fixed  his  residence,  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

In  1809,  he  took  a  conspicuous 

part  in  the  discns'Jion  of  the  desperate 
financial  shitu  to  whicn,  says  Colonel 
Napier,  in  the  third  volume  of  hia 
History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula, 
ministers  then  reported  {  not  perceiving 
the  ruin  Attending  a  fliill  payment,  in 
coin  of  sterling  value,  of  debts  con- 
tracted in  a  depredated  paper  cur- 
rency. The  celebrated  writer,  William 
Cobbett,  he  adds,  "  did  not  &il,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  this  very  clearly ;  and 
subsequent  experience  l^s  confirmed 
his  views."  Ministers  finding  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  a  rontinual  thorn  in 
their  sides,  sought  with  impatience  an 
Opportunity  of  crushing  him;  and,  in 
1810,  ati  ojiportunity  occurred  uliich 
suited  their  purpose.  In  that  year,  part 
of  a  German  regiment  having  been 
employed  in  tiogging  some  of  Me  local 
mihtia'  at  Ely,  Cobbett  denounced  the 
proceeding,  iii  a  tone  tliat  enabled  go- 
vernment to  procure  a  oriminal  informa- 
tion, upon  which  he  was  prosecuted  for 
a  hbei,  sentenced  to  two  years'  impri- 
sonment  in  Kewgate,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
ot  £l,OdO.  Although,  v^ays  his  biogra- 
pher, in  The  Encyclopcedia  Americana, 
the  fine  was  paid  Uv  a  subscription 
among  his  friends,  he  subsequently 
petitioned  the  king  to  restore  him  the 
fine.  During  his  conhnement,  he  con- 
tinned  to  write  with  his  wonted  spirit 
and  perseverance,  one  of  the  chief 


objects  of  his  attack  being  the  bank 

Saper  system.  In  1816,  he  changed 
is  Register  into  a  twopenny  pamphlet, 


when  the  sale  is  said  to  have  risen  to 
the  unprecedented  number  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  whilst  the  ministers 
smarted  severely  under  what  they 
affected  to  despise  as  Twopenny  Trash. 
To  put  a  stop  to  it,  however,  they 
procured  the  passing  of  the  farnons 
six-acts  i  through  tear  of  tlie  operation 
of  wiiich,  CobMtt  paid  another  visit  to 
America,  in  1817.  He  stiU,  however, 
contimifd  to  publish  bin  Register  at 
inteivalaj  and,  on  Ins  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  1819,  took  a  very  active  part 
on  th"  side  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline  ; 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 


procure  his  return  to  parliament  for 
Coventry.  He  also  added  to  his  no- 
toriety, in  consequenee  of  his  having 
brotight  over  from  America  the  hones 
of,  as  he  had  denounced  Iiim  in  1797, 
the  In&mous  Tom  Paine."  This 
created  a  schism  between  himself  and 
The  Times  Newspaper^  wliich  lias 
never  beeu  allayed. 

He  now  took  a  fiurm  at  Kensing- 
ton; and,  renewing  his  attention  to 
agriculture,  attempted  to  grow  seve- 
ral plants  and  trees  indigenous  to 
America,  and  to  introduce  into  Bri- 
tish domestic  economy  Indian  corn,  as 
a  staple  commodity.  To  further  his 
views,  he  published  a  Treatise  on 
Cobbett's  Corn  ;  printed  a  number  of 
his  Register  upon  paj>er  made  froai 
the  husks ;  and  estahbshed  depots  for 
the  sale  of  flour  and  bread  m  ule  from 
corn  of  his  own  growth.  The  project, 
however,  friled;  and.  not  findmg  bis 
agricultural  notions  likely  to  become 
either  so  popular  or  so  profitable  as  bis 
political,  resigned  his  rami.  In  1829, 
he  publtslied  bis  Advice  to  Young  Men 
and  Women ;  and,   about   the  same 

feiiod,  dehvered,  at  the  Mechanics' 
nstitution,  and,  afterwards,  in  various 
towns  of  England,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  political  economy,  by  which  he 
sained  considerable  profit  and  applause. 
In  1825,  appeared  one  of  lii^  liiosi  po- 
pular works,  The  History  of  the  Tro- 
testant  Reformation  in  England  and 
Ireland,  which  was  translated  into 
French  and  Italian,  in  consequence  of 
its  apparent  bias  in  favour  of  the  papal 
system.  His  next  publications  were, 
Tlie  Emigrants'  Guide,  in  Ten  Letters, 
addressed  to  the  Tax-payers  of  England ; 
Cobbett's  Poor  Han*s  Friend;  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Journeymen  and  Labourers 
of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  ua  tiju  Causes  of  their  present 
Miseries;  Cottage  Economy;  and  Vil- 
lage Sermons.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
A  Grammar  to  teach  Frenchmen  the 
English  Language,  whieh  is  the  stan- 
dard book  in  French  schools ;  Marten's 
Law  of  Nations,  translated  irom  the 
French ;  English  Grammar,  in  Letters 
to  his  Son ;  A  Year's  Residence  in 
America,  and  twenty  volumes  of  Par- 
liamentary Debates. 

As  a  writer,  Cobbett  is  among  the 
most  forcible  and  original  this  country 
has  produced.   His  views  are,  perhaps, 
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more  ieaxdiing  than  profound;  but  no 
one  demonstrates   a  proposition  with 
more  powerful  simpiicity.  Despising 
dte  ek^anciea,  and  sometimM  the  pro- 
prieties, of  lanfTiiage,  he  nevertheless 
wields  his  pen  with  all  the  might  of  a 
giant**  dub,  and  all  the  keenness  of  a 
Damascus  blade.    When  he  is  vitupe> 
lative,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  effect 
of  •  plough  or  ft  harrow:  be  laceratea 

wiiluiiil  mercy,   and  woniicls  whh  all 
the  roughness  and  indifference  of  those 
instruments.   One  of  his  most  power- 
fol  and  favourite  weapons  of  speech 
is  repetition :   what  in  others  would 
become  tautology,  ia  in  him  bui  the 
acquisition  of  strength.    By  one  autho- 
rity he  hf?«?  been  called  the  sledge- 
hammer writer;  and  Mr.  Hazlitt  com- 
parea  his  pen  to  a  M»  with  which, 

besides  beating  all  around  him,  he 
deals  himself  an  occasional  blow.  There 
is,  however,  much  to  be  disgusted  with 
in  his  etyle;  and  a  revolution  in  the 
feelings,  as  well  as  the  tastes,  of  human 
nature  must  take  place,  before  posterity 
will  excuse  the  coarseness  of  his  phrases, 
when  he  writes  under  the  impulse  of 
strongly  excited  feelings.    His  works 
have  unquestionably  done  more  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  })onier  classes  of  this 
country  to  their  political  condition, 
than  any  previous  or  subsequent  pub- 
lications ;  and  many  beneficial  measures 
have,  in  consequence,  been  wrung  from 
government. 

In  private  life,  he  is  said  to  be  es- 
tifiiable,  though  the  coarse  spirit  of  his 
writings  becomes  occasionally  visible  in 
his  conduct. 

EGBERT 

ROBRRT  OWEN  was  bom  at  New- 
town, Montgomeryshire,  in  the  year 
1771.   We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
calling  of  his  fait^tr,  or  where  his  son 
was  educated,    lie  received,  probably, 
no  fnrther  instruction  than  was  neces- 
sary to  fit  him  for  a  mercantile  life, 
which  be  commenced  at  Stamford,  in 
Lincolnshire,  after  he  had  been  a  short 
time  in  London.   On  his  return  to  the 
metropolis,  he  entered  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  Messrs.  Flint  and  Palmer,  of 
the  Borou^;  went  from  thence  to 
^Tanchester;  and,  turning  his  attention 
to  cotton-machinery,  engaged  in  that 
boaineu,  first  on  his  own  accoant,  and 
afterwards  as  superintendent  of  Mr. 
Drinkwater's  estabhshment  at  Man- 
chester, uid  at  Northwich,  in  Cheshire, 
in  which  occupation  ha  lanaiaed  three 

or  four  year«. 

He    then   became  a  partner  with 
Ifosm  Moulson  and  Scarth,  of  Man- 

built  the  Charlton  Mills,  and  com- 
tnencad  a  new  firm  in  partnership  with 
Messrs.  Borrodaile  and  Atkinson,  of 
London,  and  Messrs.  Barton  and  Co., 
of  Manchester.    In  conjunction  with 
these  gentlemen,  he  subsequently  pur- 
chased the  mills  and  estriblishnient  of 
Mr.  Dale,  at   New  Lauark,  whose 

OWEN. 

daughter  became  the  wife  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1799.  On  a  dissolution  of 
partnership  taking  place,  the  wJt  !  pro- 
perty of  the  firm,  which  comprehended 
the  entire  village  of  New  Lanark,  was 
put  up  to  sale,  and  purchased  by  Mr. 
Owen,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  Mr.  William 
Allen,  Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Forster,  who  lield  amonfTth»M)i  thirteen 
shares.    Mr,  Owen  retained  live;  ami, 
berides  the  profits  arising  from  them, 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
establishment,  wuh  a  salary  of  £1,000 
per  annum.  He  immediately  set  about 
modelling  a  plan  for  the  government  of 
tlie  commumty  thus  brought  under  his 
control,  which  amounted  in  numlier 
to  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
persons.     His  prand  doctrine  is,  that 
the  character  ut  uuiividuals  is  formed 
exdttrively  by  the  circumstances  which 

siirruunu  iiicni ,  snu  uiai,  cunscquciiiiy, 

by  improving  the  latter,  the  former,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  will  be  im- 
proved in  proportion.     How  frn 
principles  will  bear  the  investigation  he 
has  invited,  we  slull  not  now  discuss ;  but 
none  can  doubt  the  benevolence,  though 
they  may  suspect  the  practicability,  of 
his  views.   Of  his  settlement  at  New 
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Lanark,  M.  Julien,  the  editor  of  The 
Revue  Encyclopedique,  gives  a  ver^ 
favourable  account,  in  a  narrative  of  his 
tour  through  En^and,  from  which  a 
short  extract  may  not  be  uninreresting  : 
— "  The  bouses  of  the  cuioivy, '  says 
M.  St.  Julien,  "  are  of  a  aim]Me,  but 
elegant  structure  ;  some  contain  a  num- 
ber of  chambers,  or  small  separate 
apartments,  fair  one  or  two  workmeii, 
or  for  a  family  ;  others,  in  their  upper 
stories,  have  magazines  of  provisions  of 
every  description  ;  and  the  lower  parts 
are  shops,  open  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  where  each  workman  or  family 
may  obtain  credit  till  it  reaches  the 
amount  of  the  sum  due  for  a  month's 
labour;  and,  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a 
child»  iilness,  &c.  occasional  advances 
are  inade.  Besides  two  vast  bttildings 
for  the  workmen,  &c.  and  the  large 
separate  house,  which  serves  for  a 
magazine,  there  are  three  others,  no 
less  remarkable  for  their  regularity 
and  neatnes?^,  on  ihe  right  of  the 
avenue.  iirst,  a  manufactory,  six 
Stories  high,  for  spinning  and  different 
trades;  then  a  beautiful  house,  with 
a  spacious  court  before  it,  for  children 
of  both  sexes,  with  halls  for  instruction, 
exercises,  and  prayer.  A  Vnt\r  f-irther 
on,  close  to  a  canal  that  communicates 
with  the  Clyde,  there  is  a  house  build- 
ing, intended  for  a  common  kitchen  and 
refectory  for  the  unmarried  workmen, 
for  such  as  have  no  relations  with  them, 
and  for  others  indiscriminately.  The 
infirmary,  with  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon attached,  has  thirty>eight  patients, 
out  of  two  thousand  three  nundred 
individuals,  including  three  hundred 
and  fifty  children,  of  whom  the  colony 
conrists!*'  After  stating  other  particu- 
lars, he  adds,  "  the  employment  of 
lime  is  measured  at  seven  hours  for 
sleep ;  half  an  hour  for  prayers  and 
devotions  ;  half  an  hour  for  dressing  and 
toilette  ;  ten  hours  for  learning  in  the 
classes,  or  for  labour  in  the  looms,  &c. ; 
and  six  hours  finr  meals  and  bodily  ex- 
ercises, or  recreations.  Tlipie  is  no 
special  mode  of  religious  mstruction ; 
and  individuals  of  all  persuasions,  as 
Methodists,  Anabaptists,  Independents, 
Quakers,  &c.  may  be  found;  and  the 
Sundays  are  appropriated  to  devotion, 
tranquillity,  and  repose."  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  kind  of  establishment  is 
uut  su  onginal  as  has  been  supposed ; 


it  resembles  those  of  the  Moravians; 
and  the  Jesuits,  when  their  order 
flourished,  had  similar  institutions, 
with  the  ODUssion  of  women  and  ftmale 

children. 

Mr.  Owen  first  excited  public  notice 
at  a  dinner  given  to  Joseph  Lancaster, 
at  Glasgow,  in  IS12,  when  he  dehvered 
an  address,  in  which  he  commented  on 
the  pemidous  effects  of  machinery, 
and  advened  to  the  immense  amount 
of  human  labour  which  was  thereby 
superseded.  He  soon  after  published 
his  Observations  on  the  Effect  of  the 
Manufacturing  System;  with  Hints  for 
the  Improvement  of  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  most  ii^utious  to  Health  and 
florals.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  appeared  in  181^,  entitled  A 
New  View  of  Society  ;  or.  Pour  Essays 
on  the  flirmation  of  the  Human  Cha- 
racter, preparatory  to  the  developement 
of  a  plan  for  gradually  amelioraung  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  this  puhVi' 
cation,  wliirh  he  was  at  great  pains  to 
circulate  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  he  attempts  to  establish  his  fiin- 
damental  principle,  «*  that  any  general 
character,  from  the  best  to  the  worst, 
(nm  die  most  ignorant  to  the  most 
cn lightened,  may  be  given  to  any  com- 
muiiiiy,  even  to  the  world  at  lawei  by 
the  application  of  proper  means  r  and 
further,  that  the  will  of  man  has  no 
power  whatever  ovpr  his  opinions ;  he 
must,  and  ever  did,  and  ever  will,  be- 
lieve what  has  been,  is,  or  may  be  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  by  hi-  prt'dere?'!orf5. 
and  the  circumstances  which  surround 
Mm." 

On  the  14th  and  21st  of  August,  1817, 
he  presided  at  two  meetings  held  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  when  he  de- 
livered an  address  that  made  a  very 
powerful  impression,  and  caused  great 
excitement  at  the  time.  His  chief 
attack  was  directed  against  medianism, 
which  he  denounced  as  the  greatest 
curse  to  humanity,  under  the  existing 
arrangements  of  society;  but  that  it 
might  become  the  greatest  blessing 
under  the  new  form  of  things  which  he 
was  about  to  introduce.  He  was  listened 
to  with  great  attention  at  these  and 
other  meetings,  till  lie  thought  proper 
to  put  forth  a  paper  condemnatory  of 
faitn,  when,  as  the  writer  of  a  recent 
work  observe*?,  "  the  crowds  that  be- 
fore surrounded  him  departed,  and 
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nothing  could  induce  the  large  majority 
of  manlcind  to  listen  to  any  propositions 
connected,  however  remotely,  with  his 
name."  Still  hit  xeal  was  miabated ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  one  month,  he 
purchased,  at  a  cost  of  £1^00,  no  less 
than  twenty  Ibouiand  newspapers  con- 
taining reports  of  these  meetings,  tor 
the  purpose  of  tending  them  to  various 
parts  or  tlie  world.  In  1818,  he  vinted 
the  continent;  and,  after  goiiw  over 
Feilenberg's  establishment  at  Howyl, 
in  Switsenand,  delivered  his  memorials 
to  the  congress  assembled,  at  that  time, 
'  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  In  these  memo- 
rials, he  stated  their  general  results, 
die  substance  of  which  was,  that  the 
period  was  arrived  when  the  means 
were  become  obvious,  by  which,  without 
feree  ta  pmiishment  of  any  kind,  the 
wants  anci  desires  of  every  human  bcinq; 
might  be  more  than  satisfied,  and  the 
rising  generation  surrounded  with  such 
circumstances  as  would  form  them  into 
any  character  that  society  might  pre- 
determine. Any  defect  that  may  appear 
in  such  character  he  would  attribute  to 
**  the  inexperience  of  the  parties  who 
attempt  to  put  tiiose  invaluable  prin- 
ciples into  practice ;"  but  condudes, 
"  already  the  principles  and  consequent 
practice  are  placed  beyond  the  power 
of  human  assault.  It  will  be  found  that 
silence  cannot  now  retard  their  pro- 
gress, and  that  opposition  will  give  in- 
creased celerity  to  their  movements." 

In  the  spnng  of  1819,  Mr.  Owen 
made  an  nnsucressful  attempt  to  obtain 
a  itat  111  piiiliauient,  aiid  stiortiy  utter- 
wards  published  his  Address  to  the 

Work'. ri'T;  Classes.  In  the  snn^e  year, 
the  Duke  ut  Kent  presided  at  two  meet- 
ings, convened  by  Mr.  Owen,  at  the 
Freemason's  Tavern,  and  concurred, 
with  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  others, 
in  a  resolution  that  a  snbeeription  m 
i6lOO,000  should  be  raised  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  substance  of  whose  report 
vrms,  that  they  had  met  several  times 
under  the  presidency  of  the  royal  chair- 
man, and  had  further  exammed  Mr. 
Owen's  plans.  That  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  who  had  visited  New 
Lanark  convinced  them  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  plan  there  In  operation  for  the 
promotion  of  the  comfort  and  morality 
of  the  persons  in  that  establishment. 
I  That,  though  Mr.  Owen's  proposed  plan 


differed  from  that  pursued  at  New 
Lanark,  still  it  so  far  resembled  it  as 
to  induce  the  committee  to  recommend 
the  foundation  of  a  single  establishment 
as  an  experiment.  A  sufficient  sum 
was  subscribed  to  enable  the  parties  to 
purchase  five  hundred  acres  of  land  at 
Moiher'^veH,  nenr  Hamilton,  but  it  was 
ultimately  resold,  and  the  design  aban- 
doned for  the  want  of  further  pecuniary 
nssisTancc.  In  182^,  Mr.  Owen  visited 
Dublin,  where  several  public  meetings 
took  place,  at  wUdi  he  found  his  views 
listened  to  with  profound  interest.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  hi?  addresses,  he 
exhibited  a  brasji  plale,  sliowing  the 
different  developement  of  the  human 
attributes  imder  the  existing  state  of 
society,  and  that  which  he  proposed  to 
establish.  In  the  former,  he  makes 
px(  iut!)ility,  imaginntion,  and  self-love 
preponderate;  in  the  latter,  Strength, 
courage,  perception,  refiection,  and 
judgment.  lie  also  represented  the  gra- 
dations of  society  by  eight  metal  cubes; 
making  it  appear,  if  we  adapt  his  calcu- 
lation to  the  census  of  1811,  that  the 
first  division,  consisting  of  the  royal 
tamiiv,  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, sc.,  did  not,  in  point  of  numbers, 
amount  to  more  than  a  six  thousandth 
part  of  the  whole  population,  whilst  the 
working  dass  comprised  three^fifUis 
of  it;  atii^  what  he  denominates 
paupers,  vagrants,  idle  and  disorderly 

fersons,  criminals,  &c.,  nearly  a  tenth, 
n  1824,  Mr.  Owen  proceeded  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing of  Mr.  Rapp  his  settlement  ai 
New  Harmony;  but  in  this  plan  his 
scheme  has  proved  abortive,  owing,  as 
he  says,  to  the  inexperience  of  the  con- 
ductors, and  not  to  any  natural  defect 
in  the  cnTv.niunity.  After  pnhli.s^;inp; 
bis  Declaration  of  Mental  Independence 
in  July,  1886,  he  left  New  Harmony 
for  England,  where  he  has  been  since 
engaged  in  giving  lectures,  and  or- 
ganizing equitable  exchange  bazaars. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  Mr.  Owen's 
views  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  yet 
been  accorded  to  them,  or,  we  fear,  ever 
will,  unless  taken  up  upon  principles 
less  liable  to  misinterpretation  than 
those  wtiich  Mr.  Owen  holds  forA  as 
his  basis.  That  A  change  in  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  man,  as  influencing 
his  social  conduct,  is,  comparatively 
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speaking,  as  much  wanted  now  as  when 
the  scheme  of  gospel  morality  was  first 
propounded,  Mr.  Owen  is,  perhaps,  not 
the  only  one  who  has  discovered  ;  but 
few  will  therefore  concur  with  him, 
that  faith  is  the  source  of  existing  evil, 
though  assenting  to  his  favourite 
doctrine,  that  charity  is  the  only  bond 
by  which  co-operation  can  be  effected, 
and  that,  without  it,  «U  ereeds  are  but 
"  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal."  In  this  respect,  the  most 
orthodox  Ghrutian  may  go  the  length 
of  Mr.  Owen  J  for  St  Taul  himself  nas 
declared  charity  to  be  the  grand  touch- 
stone of  religious  sincerity.  With 
respect  to  the  formation  of  our  character 
for,  and  not  by,  ourselves,  we  sliall  not 
be  expccLed,  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
to  enter  into  a  lengthened  controversy 
with  Mr.  Owen  ;  but  the  conclusion 
he  deduces  from  his  doctrines  is  too 
dan^rons  to  be  passed  over  fn  sflenee* 
Having  stated  that  we  are  the  creatures 
exclusively  of  circumstance,  and  not  of 
choice,  he  proceeds  to  strip  man  of  the 
power  of  actinn;  or  judging  for  himself, 
and  acquits  him,  consequently,  of  ail 
accountability  to  his  Creator  for  his 
conduct  or  opinions.  Vice^  it  has  been 
justly  contended,  is  not  likely  to  be 
checked  by  the  promulgation  of  an 
opinion  so  flattering  to  its  inclinations 
as  this,  whether  true  or  false  ;  nor  will 
such  a  doctrine  stand  more  chance  of 
adoption  because,  as  is  believed  to  be 
the  case,  Mr.  Owvn  has  diffused  it  in 
the  hope  of  inspiring  charitable  judg- 
ments and  feelings  between  man  and 
man.  The  operation  of  circumstances 
has  been  more  than  once  hinted  at  in 
the  sacred  writings  as  a  reasonable  as 
well  as  a  revealed  ground  far  our  obe- 
dience to  the  precept,  "  judf^e  not,  lest 
ye  be  judged ;  but  neither  Scripture  nor 
philosophy  has  confounded  the  tempta- 
tion to  an  action  with  the  action  itself. 
The  wretch,  whom  famine  tempts  to 
steal  a  piece  of  bread,  cannot  plead 
necessity  as  his  excuse ;  for  necessity, 
to  mean  anything  at  all,  means  an  in- 
evitable consequence;  and,  undoubtedly, 
theft  n  not  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  hunger :  it  may  be  the  probable  one 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  to  call 
thatinevlttble,  which  wants  the  consent 
of  an  agent  to  carry  it  into  cff  ct,  in 
every  case,  and  is  possible  to  be  avoided 
in  any  one,  is  a  sotedem  both  in  Ian* 


guage  and  philosophy.  "  Vccc-  Itv," 
says  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  unanswerable 
chapter  upon  that  subject,  "as  much 
requires  and  supposes  a  necessary  agent, 
as  freedom  requires  and  supposes  a  free 
agent,  to  be  the  former  ot  the  world." 
Mr.  Owen's  favourite  dogma  of  the  in- 
justice of  punishment  is  confuted  in  a 
single  passage  by  the  same  profound 
reaioner.  **  It  is  said,"  obeerves  the 
bishop,  "  that  what,  upon  supposition 
of  freedom,  would  be  just  punishment« 
upon  supporition  of  necessity,  becomes 
minifestly  unjust;  as  if  the  necessity, 
which  is  supposed  to  destroy  the  in- 
justice of  murders,  for  instance,  would 
not  also  destroy  the  injustice  of  punish- 
ing it."  Another  objectionable  feature 
in  Mr.  Owen's  plans  is  the  power  of 
dissolving  the  marriage  state  at  the  will 
of  either  party,  children  being  no  h  ir 
to  the  separation,  as,  from  the  second 
year  of  tneir  birth,  they  are  to  belong 
to  the  community.  Much  might  be 
said  to  prove  the  ill  effects  of  weaken* 
ing  domestic  ties,  and  the  licentiotts 
and  unchaste  notions  which  this  state 
of  things  would  in  time  give  rise  to. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  Disserta* 
tion,  in  The  Encyclopssdia  Britannica, 
attributes  to  these  cause-;,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  chief  convulsions  of  the 
Koniati  empire. 

With  respect  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  which  might  be 
effected  by  surrouniUng  youth  with 
favourable  circumstances,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained ;  but  how  far  continuous 
and  uniform  results  in  character  would 
be  produced,  or  whether  such  an  uni- 
formitv  \v<Milfl  be,  on  the  whole,  bene- 
ficial lo  iiiaukiiul,  is  yet,  perhaps,  to  be 
determined.  If  all  thmgs  were  in  sudi 
plenty  that  there  could  be  no  want,  or 
if  men  were  so  benevolent  as  to  jprovide 
for  the  wants  of  oUiers  as  much  as  for 
their  own,  there  would,  says  Hume,  in 
neither  case,  be  any  justice,  because 
there  would  be  no  need  for  it.  '*  But  it 
is  evident,"  observes  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, '*  that  the  same  reasoning  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  good  affection,  and 
every  right  action.  None  of  them  could 
exist,  if  there  were  no  scope  for  their 
exercise.  If  there  could  be  no  offencesi 
there  could  be  no  placability.  If  there 
were  no  crime,  there  could  be  no  mercy. 
Temperance,  prudence,  patience,  mag« 
nanimity,  are  qualities  of  whidi  the 
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value  depends  on  the  evils  by  which 
they  are  respectively  exercised." 
Having  thiit  taken  a  review  of  Mr. 

Owen's  principles,  a  word  or  two  re- 
maias  to  be  said  upon  his  plansy  which 
have  been  treated  with  a  silence  and 
contempt  by  tlie  literary  world  in  gene- 
ral, which  neither  they  nor  theii  pro- 
pounder  deserve.  Not  one  encyclo- 
paedia, in  its  elaborate  artlclca  upon 
society  and  political  economy,  cot>fains 
even  the  mention  of  his  name  i  and  his 
vicwt  bave  been  eilhor  wholly  over- 
looked,  or  summarily  dbmi-  ci^,  by  the 
principal  reviewers.  The  infant  schools, 
establulied  upon  the  plan  of  that  at 
New  Lanark,  have  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed ;  and  as  far  as  the  experiment  of 
his  new  order  of  society  has  been  tried 
at  Lanaiic,  H  leema  to  promise  fa- 
vourable results  as  a  whole.  In  adopt- 
ing his  plans,  there  is  no  necessity  tor 
adopting  his  principles;  for  his  com- 
munity at  New  Lanark,  in  their  flnt 
address  to  him,  declared  theur  persua- 
sion of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
their  determination  to  abide  by  them  ; 
and  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  answer,  observed, 
'*  Knowing  the  importance  of  religious 
liberty  and  perfect  fieedom  of  opinion, 
I  have  ever  been  anxious  to  secure  them 
to  each  of  jou  equally*"  His  benevo- 
lent and  diaintereaied  intentions  have 
been  proved  by  the  sacrifice  of  almost 
all  his  fortune;  by  the  devotion  of 
his  time  to  the  promulgation  of  Ids 
views ;  and  by  the  courage  and  firmness 
with  whirh  lie  has  advocated  them  in 
the  iace  of  ridicule,  prejuuice,  auo- 
gnnce,  and  contempt.  A  man  who  pro- 
poses a  plan  of  modelling  society  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  universal 
happineet,  deserves,  at  least,  attention ; 
and,  having  persisted  in  his  scheme  for 
twenty  yean,  with  something  like  ex- 
perienee  in  nit  fitvonr,  !•  not  to  be 
dismissed  as  a  visionary  or  enthusiast, 
until  ))is  theories  have  been  shown  to 
be  uiLeriy  impracticable  by  something 


more  convincing  than  earcasm  and 

abuse. 

Antrther  cause,  however,  beeidee  the 

general  hostility  to  Mr.  Owen's  plans, 
is  said  to  exist  in  the  isolation  of  Mr. 
Owen  Umself  from  those  who  entertain 
congenial  sentiments.  He  has  been 
described  as  "the  most  intelligent  and 
benevolent  of  dictators,  but  no  cu* 
operator."  He  is  said  to  consider  no 
one  qualified  to  co-operate  withf  but 
all  utuUTf  him ;  and  that,  until  the  pub- 
lic are  determined  to  study  the  prin> 
ciples  and  carry  them  i!iro  practice, 
independently  of  any  name  or  of  any 
individual,  their  great  benefits  to  hu- 
manity must  still  t^defrrred.  "  There  is 
a  peculiarity  in  his  personal  character," 
observes  the  auUiui  ut  Hampden  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  (one  of  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Owen's  theory) 
which  may  have  prevented  liim  from 
deriving  asnstanoe  from  those  who,  in 
consequence  of  long  continued  attention 
to  the  subject,  were  best  qualified  to 
aid  him.  iiuccetsfid  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  detecting  the  real  cause 
of  dititress,  and  in  developing  the  true 
principles  of  society,  and  seldom  find- 
ing congeniality  of  opinion,  he  con- 
cluded that  no  one  was  competent  to 
the  subject  but  himself  as  no  one  be- 
sides had  had  the  same  experience  in 
practice.  The  cor.scfjn::  ce  (  f  this 
impression  was  an  apparent  egotism, 
notwithstanding  his  sincere  disavowal 
of  the  desire  of  fame,  in  the  advocacy  of 
a  system,  which  professes  to  lose  sight 
of  the  individual  in  the  species,  and  to 
recognise  no  one  apart  and  distinct 
from  the  rest,  it  has  also  led  to  a  dis- 
regard of  the  most  intelligent  in  so- 
ciety, and  driven  finom  him  those  wlio, 
from  their  acquirements  and  merited 
reputation,  might,  after  studying  the 
subject,  have  been  greatly  instminentml 
in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  truth  fiir 
and  wide." 


VOL.  IT. 
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JOSEPH  LANCASTER. 


Joseph  Lancaster  «w  bom, 

in  1771,  of  Quaker  parents,  to  which 
sect  he  himself  belongs.  He  made 
himself  known  by  delivering  lectar«s» 
in  various  par*5  of  England,  on  educa- 
tion^  according  to  a  peculiar  olan  of 
hit  own,  m  be  stated;  but  or  which 
Dr.  Bell,  of  Madras,  may,  with  more 
propriety,  be  called  the  founder.  It 
consisted  in  teaching  by  mutual  or 
monitorial  inttruction ;  so  that  the  boyt, 
in  fact,  became  each  other's  instructors. 
Sand-writine,  and  syllabic  spelling,  are 
two  principflu  ingredients  of  the  system; 
the  former  of  which  Dr.  Bell  first  got 
the  idea  of  from  a  Malabar  school.  It 
has,  in  fact,  been  long  in  um  among  tiie 
oriental  nations;  and  neither  Dr.  Bell, 
therefore,  nor  the  siibject  of  our  me- 
moir, can  be  said  to  have  made  a  new 
discovery.  Each,  howerer,  has  the 
merit  of  brinpini?  it  into  practice,  with 
various  improvements ;  though  it  is 
scarcely  fair  towards  Dr.  BeU,  to  caU 
that  the  Lancasterian  system,  in  which, 
if  a  claim  to  originality  be  admitted 
at  all.  Dr.  Bell's  is,  unquestionably,  the 
stronger.  A  writer  in  The  London 
Encyclopajdia  has  thus  stated  the 
question  of  the  comparative  economy 
of  the  two  schools.  "  Dr.  Bell  intro- 
duced the  knowledge  of  sand-writing 
and  syllabic  spelling,  which  Mr.  Lan- 
caster confessedly  borrowed  from  him. 
Mr.  Lancaster  having  first  opened  a 
large  school,  introduced  the  economical 
use  of  slates,  In  many  cases  where 
paper  books  were  necessarily  used  at 
Madras.  Mr.  Lancaster  also  invented 
a  large  card,  with  the  letters  and  short 
words  printed  thereon;  one  of  which, 
stuck  against  the  wall,  serves  the  whole 
class  to  read  from;  whereas,  Dr.  Bell 
prefers  that  each  child  should  have  a 
small  card  of  its  own,  which  it  may 
look  at  and  con  over  at  its  pleasure. 
Many  of  Dr.  Bell's  sdiools  use  the  large 
cards,  many  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  tlie 
small  ones  ;  a  few  Bibles  and  Testaments 
are  admitted  to  be  as  necessary  in 
Mr.  Lancaster's  schools  as  in  Dr.  BeU*s. 
So  that,  in  fact,  the  two  schools  arc  now 
on  a  perfect  equality  as  to  expense." 


Mr.   Lancaster  certainly  lias  the 

credit  of  havinp^  used  the  most  zealous 
and  active  exertions  to  establish  a 
sjrstcm  of  education,  which,  by  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  proper  to  call  it, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  our  modern  dlsooveries,  and  may  be 
now  regarded  as  established.  In  his 
attempts  to  introduce  it  in  this  countrv, 
he  received  encouragement  from  the 
highest  peraonages  in  the  kingdom,  with 
the  sovereign  at  their  head,  nnd  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  numerous  scliools. 
The  fine  one  which  he  opened  was  in 
the  Borough,  in  1803  ;  md,  in  the 
same  year,  he  puliUshed  the  iirst  edition 
of  his  Improvements  In  Bdvcationy  in 
which  he  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Dr.  Bell,  and  regrets  that  he  was  not 
actjuainted  with  the  beauty  of  his  sys- 
tem till  somewhat  advanced  in  his  plan. 
"If  1  had  known  it,"  he  says,  "it 
would  have  saved  me  much  trouble,  and 
some  retrograde  movements."  In  the 
public  papers,  l'.o'.vrvrr,  lie  took  all  the 
merit  of  tne  iaveiuion  to  hnuielf,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  cuuuoversy  between  bis 
own  friends  and  those  of  Dr.  Bell ;  bat 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  had  bocome 
the  prominent  character  on  the  canvass, 
and  was  considered  "the  necessary, 
indeed  the  only  instrument,  through 
whom  the  new  system  could  be  carried 
into  practice." 

Upon  Mr.  Lancaster's  embarking, 
however,  in  an  extensive  school  es- 
tablishment, at  Tooting,  on  his  own 
resonrces,  he  met  with  such  little  en> 
couragement,  m  compelled  him  to  give 
it  up;  and  ultimately,  in  disgust,  to 
quit  England  for  America,  where  he 
lias  diffused  a  knovviedge  of  liis  plan 
with  great  success.  His  works  upon 
the  subject,  besides  that  above*men- 
tionod,  are  A  Letter  to  John  Forster,  on 
the  best  means  of  Educating  and  Em- 
ploying the  Poor  in  Ireland  ;  Appeal  to 
Justice  in  behalf  of  some  Poor  Children; 
Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  the  Education 
of  Children;  Account  of  his  Plan  for 
the  Education  of  Children;  and  bis 
Report  on  the  IVogress  of  ilis  FIan« 
from  the  year  17i>3  to  1812. 
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DAVID  RICARDO. 


David  RICARDO,  the  third  son  of 
an  eminent  Jew  stock-broker,  was  born 
in  Loudon,  on  the  19ih  ot  April,  1772. 
He  receiYed  the  first  part  of  ms  educa- 
tion in  Holland,  and,  after  completing 
it   tn  England,  was  taken  into  his 
father's  eountitig-honse.  His  stiidiet  at 
this  time  comprised  little  mere  than 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  i  but 
he  inbSequently  made  himtdf  master  of 
the  mathematics,  and  obtained  a  partial 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  geoloiry,  &c. 
When  a  boy,  he  was  remarlvable  fur 
•oKdity  of  Judgment  and  steadiness  of 
character,  and  was  employed  by  his 
fiither  in  many  important  transactions 
long  before  he  attained  his  twen^-ftrst 
year.    At  this     c  he  married  a  Chris- 
tian lady,  and  became  a  convert  from 
Jodaism,  in  eimseqnenee  of  which  he 
was  driven  from  his  Other's  house,  and 
forced  to  seek  his  own  livelihood.  His 
industry  and   abiiuy  suoii  leiKicred 
him  auoeessAil,  and  not  only  procured 
bim  a  competency,  but  enabled  him  to 
realize  a  handsome  fortune.  It  was  not 
tin  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life, 
that  he  engngcd  in  political  economy, 
to  which  his  attention  was  first  at- 
tracted by  a  perusal  of  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  of   Nations.    His  connexion 
with  the  Bank,  and  his  knowledge  of 
its  immense  transactions,  led  him  to 
reflect  upon  the  subject  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
difference   of  value  that  existed  be- 
tween the  coin  of  the  reahn  and  bank' 
notes;  and   to    nscertain  from  what 
causes  the  depreciation  of  the  latter  arose. 
Having  committed  his  views  to  paper, 
be  nJiibited  the  manuscript  to  the  late 
editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Ferry,  wlio  urged  him 
to  allow  its  appearance  in  hb  paper. 
To  this,  after  some  time,  he  consented  ; 
and  bis  productions  were  accordingly 
given  in  the  shape  of  letten>  signed  R., 
the  first  of  whirh  appeared  on  the  6th 
of  September,  ISIO.    The  interest  they 
excited  induced  him  to  publish  them, 
sliortly  after,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet, 
On  the  Depreciation  of  the  Currency, 
which  eliciied  numerous  replies.  The 


question  was  next  taken  up  as  one  of 
great  national  importance,  and  by  the 
laLe  Mr.  Horner  in  particular,  who  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  the  famous 
bullion  committee,  the  result  of  whose 
labours  was  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
lUcardo's  doetrinca.  He  was  next  in- 
duced to  assist  in  the  invc  tipation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
which  Mr.  Grenfell  had  engaged ;  and 
the  result  was  bis  masterly  Exposition, 
with  a  proposal  for  an  economira!  cur- 
rency, on  which  subject  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  who,  how- 
ever, declined  fuiiuwing  his  advice.  His 
next  prodnclions  were.  An  Essay  on 
the  Influence  of  a  Low  Price  of  Corn 
on  the  Profits  of  Stock,  and  his  cele- 
brated Principles  of  PoBtical  Economy 
and  Taxation,  which  at  once  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  writers  on  that 
subject. 

He  entered  upon  a  new  sphere  of 

nfe,  on  becoming  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Portarhngton, 
in  Ireland,  in  1819}  and,  in  all  financud 

questions,  was  '.i  -tened  to.  by  both  sides 
of  the  house,  with  the  deepest  attention. 
He  died,  highly  respected,  at  his  seat, 
Gatcomb  Park,  Gloucestershire,  on  the 
nth  of  September,  1823,  leaving  a 
widow  and  seven  children.  His  loss 
was  sensibly  felt  in  parliament,  where 
his  original  and  enlightened  views,  and 
his  able  manner  of  explaining  them, 
had  created  a  revolution  in  the  doctrine 
of  poUtiod  economy  highly  beneficial 
to  the  country.  The  system  of  Mr. 
Ricardo,  though  it  has  been  opposed 
with  great  force  by  Mr.  Mai  thus  and 
others,  has  not  been  shaken ;  and  a 
writer  in  The  New  Monthly  Magazine 
has  not,  perhaps  asserted  too  much,  in 
saying,  that  **  After  every  allowance 
has  been  made  for  its  deficiencies  in 
style  and  arrangement,  The  Principles 
of  PoUtical  Economy  and  Taxation  is 
the  most  original,  profound,  and  truly 
valuable  philosophical  vrork,  that  has 
appeared  since  the  publication  of  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,  by  the  erudite  Pr. 
Smitli." 
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THOMAS  ROBS 

Thomas  robkrt  malthus, 

the  son  of  Daniel  Malihus,  Esq.,  of 
Alburyi  near  Ckdlford,  was  born  about 
the  year  1775,  and  received  a  liberal 
education,  which  he  completed  at  Jesus' 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
a  fellowship,  and  proceeded  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.,  having  previously  entered 
into  holy  orders.  The  work,  which  laid 
the  foundation  d  hit  fiame,  bis  Treatise 
on  Population,   &c.,   first  appeared, 
anonymously,  in  1798,  and  created 
no  little  sensation  in  the  world,  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  doctrines 
it  promulgated.     Coi^jectures  as  to 
the  author  were  put  an  end  to  in 
1803,  when  a  quarto  edition  of  the 
woric  appeared,  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Malthus  affixed,  and  obtained  a  rapid 
circulation,    especially  amongst  the 
wealthy  classes  of  society.    "  It  be- 
came, indeed,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Public  Characters,  **  the  Bible  of  the 
rich,  the  selfish,  and  the  sensual."  Of 
these  Mr.  Malthus  obtuned  many  ad- 
mirers, and  even  some  of  tlie  learned 
became   proselytes    to   his  doctrines, 
whilst  others  regarded  them  as  odious 
and  impious.    In  1807,  he  published  a 
letter  to  S.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  on  his 
proposed  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
poor-laws;  and,  in  1813  and  1817,  some 
pamphlets  in  de^ce  of  the  Bast  India 
Company's  establishment  at  Haileybury 
College,  of  which,  on  its  institution  in 
1818^  he  bad  been  appmnted  professor 
of  history  and  political  economy.  In 
1814,  appeared  his  Observations  on 
the  Efibcts  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  of  a 
Rise  or  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Corn,  on 
the  Agriculture  and  general  Wealth  of 
the  Country.    It  was  succeeded,  in  the 
following  year,  by  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Progress  of  Rent,  and 
the  Principles  by  which  it  is  r^nilated ; 
Grounds  otan  Opinion  on  llie  Policy  of 
restricting  the  Importation  of  Foreign 
Corn !  and  Additions  to  the  Essay  on 
the  Ihrinciples  of  Population.  These 
works  all  attempt  to  support  the  fa- 
vourite theory  of  Mr.  Mrlthns,  that 
poverty  and  misery  are  caused  by  over 
population. 

IRT  UALTHUS. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthas  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  all  preceding 
writers,  and  in  particular  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  who  contends,  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
human  spedet  to  multiply  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence.    Mr.  Malthus  not 
only  denies  the  impossibility,  but  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  this  over  increase 
has  already  taken  placard    the  cause 
of  that  vice  and  misery,  so  prevalent 
in  the  older  countries  of  the  world. 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  pro- 
poses that  a  law  should  be  made  for- 
bidding parish  assistance  to  children, 
both  legitimate  and  illegitimate;  and 
insists  upon  it,  as  the  duty  of  the  supe- 
rior classes,  to  withhold  all  increase  of 
the  comforts  of  the  poor,  lest  it  should 
encourage  tham  to  marry.  The  follow- 
ing odious  passage,  in  his  first  publica- 
tion, gave  such  offence,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  expunge  it  in  the  subsequent 
editions  of  his  work: — "A  man,  who  is 
born  into  a  world  alreadv  possessed,  if  he 
cannot  get  subsistence  from  his  parents, 
and  if  society  do  not  want  his  labour, 
has  no  claim  of  right  to  the  smallest 
portion  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  has  no 
business  to  be  where  he  is.  At  Natnr^a 
mighty  feast  there  is  no  vacant  cover 
ready  for  him.    She  tells  him  to  be 
gone,  and  will  quickly  ezeenta  her  own 
orders." 

Uis  principles,  however,  remain  un- 
altered, and  have  been  advocated  by 

many  influential  writers,  particularly 
some  in  The  Quarterly  Review;  though, 
in  Number  Seventy-five  of  that  pub- 
lication, some  remarks  will  be  found  on 
the  subject,  which  are  decidedly  anti- 
Malthusian.  Mr.  Malthus  is  there  con- 
ttdered  as  one  who  has  but  **  contrived 
to  revive  and  elevate  into  popularity  a 
theory  originally  broached  by  a  philo- 
sophical inndel  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,"   And  again,  "  we  are  enabled  to 
pronounce,  upon  evidence  which  cannot 
be  disputed,  that  whatever  increase  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  population  of 
Ireland  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  the  produce  raised  in  that  country 
for  sttbsuting  them  has  increased  in  m 
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much  greater  ratio."  Some  able  writers 
have,  in  more  direct  terms,  attacked  his 
theory,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr.  Weyland.  Mr.  Mill 
makes  an  assertion,  which  has  certainly 
not  yet  been  contradicted  by  facts, — 
that  the  ttaiements  respecting  the  rate 
of  procreation,  in  different  countries, 
will  be  found  to  be  either  suppoaitions 
with  respect  to  matter  of  fact,  upon 
the  conformity  of  wliich  suppositions 
to  any  real  matter  of  fact  we  can 
liSTe  no  amiTBnoe;  or  statements  of 
&cts,  of  such  a  nature  as  prove  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute. 
If  this  be  80,  Mr.  Malthus's  theory  be- 
eomet  untenable  at  onee;  for  aU  his 
reasoning  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  rate  of  procreation  being,  at 
•ome  period  or  place  In  the  argument, 
established,  and  upon  "  the  conformity 
of  the  suppositions  of  the  system,  to 
real  tmtten  of  ftct"  Mr.  Malthos's 
reasoning,  that  an  increase  of  people 
should  always  follow,  and  never  precede, 
an  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
"  when  apptied,"  observes  Mr.  Weyland, 
'*  to  a  manufacturing  society,  appears 
to  be  tantamount  to  saying,  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Mcks  should 
always  follow,  and  never  precede,  an 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  coats; 
whereas,  snrely,  a  previons  increase  of 
wearers  and  consumers  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  respective  production 
ni  further  food  and  nument*'^ 

Our  readers  need  not,  perhaps,  be 
told,  that  the  checks  which  Mr.  Malthus 
opposed  to  the  exuberant  power  of  pro- 
ductioii  in  nature,  are  resolvable  mto 
moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery ;  the 
latter  including  poverty,  wars,  diseases, 
ftnrine,  pestimice,  ftc  The  former  he 
calls  a  preventive,  and  the  latter  a  posi- 
tive check.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Mal- 
thus be  correct  in  his  principle  of  the 
tendency  of  society  to  over>population, 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  proposes  to  check  it  is  neither 
oonsonant  to  the  notions  or  feelings  of 
mankind ;  and  may  therefore  justly  be 
called  unnatural.  "Of  all  the  specu- 
lationa  of  the  political  eeonoinists," 
observes  the  author  of  Hampden  in  tlie 
Nineteenth  Century,  *'  for  removing 
the  ilia  of  sodety,  there  is  not  one  tliat 
appears  so  extravagant  as  that  of  sup- 
poeingy  that  the  people  will  for^,  m 


addition  to  their  otlier  privations,  the 
comforts  of  domestic  society.  To  im- 
part to  them  sufficient  information  to 
take  even  the  comparatively  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  of  the  econo- 
mists themselves,  would  give  them  that 
insight  into  the  actual  structure  of  so- 
ciety, which  would  lead  to  its  subversion 
too  speedily  to  admit  of  the  careful  sub- 
stitnnon  of  a  better:— thatan  individual 
will,  under  some  circumstances,  refrain 
from  marriage  for  the  sake  of  other 
enjoyments,  daily  experience  convinces 
us ;  but  to  suppose  that  millions  of 
people  will  consent  to  an  unnatural  ab- 
stinence, which,  after  all,  would  prove 
no  remedy  to  themselves,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  fractional  portion  of 
the  community,  and  to  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  that  monopoly  of  which  they 
are  the  greatest  victim^  it  ia  difficult  to 
imagine." 

Tm  divine  command  to  '^inerease 
and  multiply,"  has  been  denounced 
by  Mr.  Malthus  as  a  mandate  for  the 
destruction  of  our  own  happiness  ;  and, 
instead  of  its  being  better  to  "  marry 
than  burn,"  he  has  discovered  that  it  is 
better  to  burn  than  marry.  The  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Mr.  Malthus,  are  destined  only  for  the 
select  few,  whose  wealth  can  furnish 
land  enough  to  rear  them ;  and  the 
passions  of  mankind  are  to  be  gratified 
by  all  but  the  poor,  the  uneducated, 
and  the  laborious.  This  appears  to  us 
a  frightful  theory,  and  calculated  to 
lead  to  a  state  of  things  far  more 
shocking  and  appalling,  than  could 
even  belong  to  w  hat  Mr.  Malthus  calls 
over-population ;  for  it  seems  to  claim 
the  right  of  checking  the  evil,  by  either 
leaving  the  poor  ana  helpless  to  perish, 
or  adopting  such  means  of  prevention 
as  are  contrary  to  the  known  consti- 
tution of  nature,  and  the  ordination  of 
nature's  God.  Such  a  system  we  can- 
not but  consider  an  imputation  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  and  an  attack 
upon  the  inriinl^es  and  happiness  of 
man. 

Mr.  Malthus,  notwithstanding  his 
apparently  odious  view  of  population, 
is  said  to  be  kind  and  benevolent.  He 
was  married,  a  short  time  since,  to  the 
daughter  af  the  Rev.  Dr.  White,  of 
Hampstead ;  but  we  are  not  aware  if  he 
has  any  issue. 
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This  distinguished  father  of  British 
agricultural  uiiprovcnicnib,  wa^  uf  an 
mndent  £unily  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
born  about  1680.  After  beitig  educated 
at  one  of  the  English  universities,  iie 
became  a  ttudenC  of  the  Temple,  and 
w<-\s  called  to  the  bar;  but,  iustcui  of 
commencing  practice,  made  the  tour  ot 
Borope,  ana,  in  every  country  through 
which  he  passed,  was  a  diligent  obsenrer 
of  the  soil,  culture  atid  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. On  ins  reiurti  to  England,  he 
married,  and  settled  on  a  paternal  farm, 
in  Oxfordshire,  ^v!l(  re  he  eni:n;:ri"d  in 
agricultural  pursuits  with  such  xeal, 
tnat  hit  health  became  endangered,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  visit  the  cortin:  nt 
for  its  recovery.  Atler  passing  three 
yean  in  France  and  Italy,  during 
which  he  continued  his  observations  on 
his  favourite  subjects,  he  returned  to 
England,  and,  with  an  impaired  for- 
tune, settled  on  a  farm  of  his  own,  near 
Hungf  r! 


orn 


in  Berkshire.  He  now 
determiued,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to 
carry  into  effect,  what  he  termed,  his 

horse-hoeing  method  of  culture;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  stupidity  of  some 
of  his  workmen  in  constructing  the 
instruments,  and  the  wickedness  of 
others  in  destroying  them,  he  finally 
attained  his  object.  He  succeeded  in 
raising  crops  of  wheat,  in  the  fame 
field,  without  dunging,  for  thirteen  venrs 
together,  equal  in  quantity  and  superior 
in  quality  to  those  of  bis  neighbours, 
who  pursued  the  ordinary  course;  and 
thus  aemonstrated  the  truth  of  his  own 
doctrine,  that  labour  and  arrangement 
would  supoly  the  place  of  dung  and 
fallow,  and  would  produce  morp  mm 
at  an  equal  or  less  expense.  I'he  neigh- 
iMQring  gentlemen,  in  consequence, 
prevailed  upon  h'.m  to  publish  tlie 
theory  of  his  husbandry,  illustrated  by 


a  genuine  account  of  the  result  of  it  in  ' 
practice;  and  accordingly,  in  1731,  he 
printed  his  first  work,  A  Specimen 
Only,  which  was  followed,  in  1733,  by 
Ins  iissay  on  Horse- Hoeing  Husbandry, 
in  folio ;  a  work  of  so  mucn  reputation, 
that  it  was  quickly  translated  into 
French,  by  Du  Uamet  From  this  period 
to  that  of  his  deadi,  which  occurred  on 
the  3rd  of  January,  1740,  he  continued 
to  make  various  improvenipnts  in  his 
nielliod  of  cultivating  wiieal,  and  to 
pulilish,  at  different  times,  answers  to 
such  obicctions  as  had  been  made  to  his 
new  husbandry,  which  appear  to  have 
been  neither  kw  nor  Ubew.  The  per- 
sons who  wrote  against  him  on  this 
occasion,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been 
deserving  of  the  appellation  liestowed 
on  them  by  a  oelranted  agricultural 
nobleman,  who,  in  an  advertisement 
to  a  posthumous  publication  of  Mr. 
Francis  Forbes,  which  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  ideas  and  practice  of  Mr. 
Tull,  speaks  of  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion, as  **  those  literary  vermin  that 
aic  as  injurious  to  the  agriculture  of 
England,  as  tiie  fly  is  to  our  turnips." 

As  the  first  Englishman,  if  not  the 
first  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  who 
attempted,  with  any  to1prnl>le  degree  of 
success,  to  reduce  agriculture  to  certain 
and  uniform  principlea,  Mr.  Tull  is 
entitled  to  honourable  commemoration, 
Tiie  benefits  since  derived  firom  his 
improvements,  among  which  may  he 
mentioned  the  invention  of  the  drill 
plough,  show  that  his  tlieories  deserved 
more  attention  tiian  they  met  with 
during  his  life-tiflM.  "He  carried 
ploughing,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  "  to  so  great  per- 
fection, that  he  has,  in  some  degree, 
rendered  Cato's  third  direction  {ster- 
cor(tre),  manuring,  almost  unneces- 
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sary."  Maay,  however,"  he  adds, 
"  (Trudged  leaving  so  large  intervals 

be L ween  the  ridges  of  corn  as  Mr.  Tull 
proposed."  Betides  otiier  editions  of 
nis  writings,  one  has  been  printed  by 
the  cdel^ted  Wilitam  Cobbett,  in- 
cluding a  n)emoir  of  his  life.  Mr.  Tull 
left  a  son,  wiio  was  an  excellent  me- 


chanic, and  was  tiie  first  who  introduced 
post-ehaiset  and  post  travelling  into 
this  country,  lor  which  he  obtained  a 
patent,  in  1737.  He  also  obtained  a 
patent,  in  1741,  lor  a  stidaii-cliair,  to 
carry  one  or  two  persons  one  hundred 
miles  per  day,  and  projected  various 
other  schemes,  but  died  inpri»on  in  1764. 


ROBERT  B 

This  celebrated  experibMntal  Ikrmer, 

the  most  successful,  perhaps,  ever  known 
in  England,  was  born  at  Dishley  Graye, 
in  Ldioestershuce,  about  the  year  17S5>6. 
He  was  bredafimner,  and  resided  on, 
and  conducted,  die  Dishley  iiurm  during 
lya  fiuher't  li&tiine ;  after  whose  decease, 
which  happened  about  1760,  he  com- 
iDenced  that  course  of  experiments  by 
winch  he  procured  sucli  exienbive  cele- 
brity. He  first  turned  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle 
and  sheep;  and,  having  remarked  that 
&omm6c  vahtuh  produced  others  pos- 
sessinp^  similar  qualities  to  themselves, 
he  made  excursions  into  different  parts 
of  Bngiand,  Ireland,  and  Holland,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  inspecting  the  various 
breeas.  His  next  step  whs  ro  grlf  rt  and 
purchase  the  best  ot  all  sorts ;  ami  this 
sdCCdoo,  the  result  of  several  years' 
experience,  was  the  original  stock  fmiu 
which  he  afterwards  propagated  his  own. 

Soon  after  1700,  he  told  hb  sheep,  by 
private  contract,  at  not  ninrc  than  two 
or  three  guineas  each ;  and,  for  a  few 
seasons,  let  hit  rams  at  not  more  than 
fifteen  shillings,  or  a  guinea ;  as  the  fame, 
however,  of  his  breed  extended,  he 
gradually  advanced  his  prices,  till,  in 
1770^  he  let  them  for  twenty-five  gui- 
neas a  seaioii}  and,  at  l^^^t.  a  •^in'rle 
one,  called  the  Two-pounder,  fetched 
ihm  enormoos  sum  of  a  thousand  guineas 
and  upwards.  He  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
breed  of  sheep,  known  as  the  Disliley, 
or  new  Leicestershire;  as  also  that  of 
lonff-horned  cattle,  and  strong  horses  of 
the  black  breed,  suitable  to  harness  for 
the  anny.  These  last  became  so  much 
in  request,  tliat  his  stallions  fetched  a 
hundred  guineas  and  upwards  for  a 
aeaaoo ;  and  be  bad  the  nonour,  some 


AKEWELL. 

years  before  his  decease,  to  exhibit  his 
famous  black  horse  to  the  king  and 
many  of  the  nobility,  in  the  court 
yard  of  St  Janies't.  Both  bis  sheep 

nnd  hnrned  cattle  became  celebrated  for 
the  fineness  of  their  bones  and  flesh,  the 
lightness  of  tbe  oflU,  their  disposition 
to  quietness,  and,  consequently,  to  ma- 
ture and  fatten  with  less  food  than 
other  sheep  of  equal  weight  and  value. 
"  In  a  word,"  says  his  biographer,  no 
competitor  ever  had  the  temerity  to  vie 
with  liun  m  his  horses  and  cattle ;  and 
his  sheep  continue  umversally  un- 
rivalled, notwithstanding  the  r( mpeti- 
tion  excited  at  various  times  by  motives 
of  interest  or  envy." 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  career, 
he  employed  himself  in  the  improve- 
meiu  ol  pigs,  and  the  cultu  aiion  of  the 
best  winter  food  for  cattle  ;  and  he  had 
Hkewise  the  credit  and  gratification  of 
introducing  into  practice  the  flooding 
of  meadows.  He  died  on  the  Ist  in 
October,  1795 ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  equal  intelligence,  benevolence, 
and  hninanitv.  The  last  he  parUcnlarly 
displayed  in  his  kind  treatment  of  ani- 
mals ;  which,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
he  always  protected  from  the  barbaniita 
of  drovers  and  butchers.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  high  encouiiums  that  have  been 
passed  upon  him,  as  an  agricultural 
economist,  some  writers  have  doubted 
whether  his  exertions  either  benefited 
himself  or  the  public :  and  it  has  been 
sareasUeally  said  of  Ids  improvements 
in  breeding  cattle  and  sheep,  that  they 
had  enabled  him  "to  make  meat  too  fat 
for  anybody  to  tat,  and  too  dear  lor 
anylK>dy  to  purchase none,  however, 
have  denied  him  (he  credit  of  great 
intelligence  and  ingenuity.  Young,  in 
his  Annik  of  Agriculture,  bai  entered 
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fully  ioto  the  merits  of  his  plans  and 
improvements;  and  speaking  of  trials 
going  on,  he  say^  <if  his  breed  of  sheep, 
"as  to  profit,  the  great  object,  I  have 
not  a  doubt  but  Mr.  Bakewell's  breed 
is,  without  exception,  the  finest  in  the 
world."  In  proof  of  this,  it  is,  perhaps, 
worth  while  to  mention  the  high  prices 


which  were  given  at  a  leading  auction 
for  stock  bred  from  Mr.  Bakewell's. 
At  Mr.  Fowler's  sale,  in  Oxfordshire, 
one  article  of  his  live  stock,  the  horned 
cattle,  sold  for  a  value  equal  to  the  fee 
simple  of  his  farm,  and  fifteen  head 
alone  of  bulls  and  cows  sold  fori62y464« 
or  at  the  rate  o(£l6i  each. 


THOMAS 

Thomas  COGAN,  the  son  of  an 

apothecary,  was  born  at  Rowell,  North- 
amptonshire! on  the  8th  of  February, 
1730.  After  having  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  at  his  native  village, 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Aikin,  at  Kib worth,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  he  remained  about  three  years, 
and  acquired  a  tolerable  share  of 
classical  knowledge.  He  was  educated 
for  the  office  of  a  dissenting  preacher; 
but,  being  unable  to  obtain  a  regu- 
lar call,  or  invitation,  he,  about  1758, 
proceeded  to  Annterdam,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pierson,  he  became  pastor  of  a  pres- 
byterian  church,  under  the  patron- 
age of  b<rth  the  English  and  Dutch 
governments.  From  Amsterdam  he 
removed  to  Southampton,  whence,  after 
preaching  nearly  two  years,  he  returned 
to  the  former  place,  married  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  Dutch  merchant, 
resigned  his  miniitry,  and  proceeded, 
with  the  intention  of  itndyii^  medicine, 
to  Leyden.  Here  he  apphed  himself 
assiduously  to  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  different  brancnes  of  physic, 
particularly  the  obstetric  art ;  and,  in 
1767,  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D., 
having  published  his  inaugural  thesis 
under  ihe  title  of  Dissertatio  de  Pathe- 
mat.  Animi,  vi  et  modo  agendi. 

After  practising  as  an  accoucheur, 
with  great  success,  for  some  years,  in 
Holland,  he  came  to  London,  and  took 
a  house  in  the  city,  and  shortly  after- 
waids  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Hawes,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
founded  tlie  Royal  Humane  Society. 
This  institution  was  established  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  the  Drenkelengen 
Societet  in  Amsterdam,  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  which  were  rendered 


COGAN. 

into  English  by  Mrs.  Cogan.  In  1780, 
her  husband  resigned  his  business  to 
Dr.  Sims,  revisited  Holland,  and  took 
the  splendid  mansion  of  nie  Earl  of 

Rochfurd,  at  Zulcstein,  where  he  dwelt 
till  the  couimenceuient  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  He  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  and,  some  time  after  1794,  took 
a  farm  at  South  Wraxall,  near  Bath, 
and  was  soon  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  and.  most  celebrated  fturmers  in 
Somersetshire.  lie  also  became  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  agricultural  societies, 
and  obtdned  sevend  cups  and  medals, 
as  premiums  for  his  improved  practice. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  published 
A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
sions; An  Ethical  Treatise  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  two  Theological  Disquisi- 
tions, in  one  of  which  he  denies  the 
eternity  of  hell  torments."  In  1805, 
in  consequence  of  several  persons 
having  been  drowned  in  the  river  Avon, 
he  instituted  the  Bath  Humane  So- 
ciety ;  and,  in  tlie  same  year,  he  re- 
linquished altogether  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture;  of  which  he  was  heard 
afterwards  often  to  observe,  "  that,  but 
for  the  support  of  the  king  and  the 
beggar,  he  would  never  have  turned 
farmer."  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  passed  much  of  his  time  in  London ; 
but,  removii^,  for  change  of  air,  to 
the  house* of  lus  half-brodier,  near 
VValthamstow,  he  died  there  <m  the  Ist 
of  February,  1817. 

Dr.  Cogan  was  a  man  of  lively  and 
agreeable  manners ;  a  sincere,  but  li- 
beral Christian  ;  and  was  as  practically 
tolerant  in  his  acts,  as  he  was  ingenuous 
and  candid  in  his  writings.  In  person, 
he  was  short  and  fat,  and  had  rather 
an  eccentric  appearance,  from  his  de- 
vodon  to  the  Dutch  costume,  which  he 
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was  unwilling  to  relinquish.  Hid  last 
work  was  published,  in  1817,  under  the 
title  of  Ethical  Questions,  or  Specula- 
tions on  the  Fkincipal  Subjects  of  Moral 
Controversy:  a  subject  to  which  he 
devoted  much  of  the  latter  portion  of 
his  life,  and  his  manner  of  treating 
wyiich  pronired  him  a  high  reputation 
as  a  moral  phiio^ooher.  His  account  of 
the  prooeeinngs  of  the  Royal  Hninane 
Society,  which  he  edited  for  the  first 
six  years  after  its  ^tablisbment,  was 
characterized,  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  as  con- 
taining a  splendid  display  of  mental 
vigour  in  maturity  of  age,  aftording^,  at 
the  same  time,  a  pleasing  instance  of 
the  influence  of  benevolence  maintain- 
ing mental  actinty,  and  of  philanthropyt 


which,  by  communicating  pladdity  of 

mind,  prolonq's  its  enor^'ies." 

On  nis  deaili  being  leported  to  llie 
Royal  Humane  Society,  the  court  re- 
solved that  it  '*  receives  information  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Cogan  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  regret  for  his  loss—of  the 
most  unfeigned  respect  for  his  memory 
•—of  admiration  of  bis  talents,  so  use- 
fully and  meritoriously  devoted  for  the 
pood  of  his  fellow-creatures — and  of 
gratitude  for  the  numerous  and  im* 
portant  sendees  rendered  by  him  to 
this  society."  Besides  tlie  works  before 
mentioned,  Dr.  Cogan  published  his 
Rhine,  ur  a  Jouiaey  from  Utrecht  to 
Frankfort;  and  a  transllAion  of  tlM 
works  of  Professor  Camper. 


ARTHUR  YOUNG. 


This  celebra  ltd  agiicukural  econo- 
mist, the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Bradfield,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  7i!i  of 
September,  1741.  Having  little  prospect 
of  paternal  inheriUnce,  he  was,  after 
rcccivintr  a  tolrrnbly  ^nod  education, ap- 
prenticed  to  a  wiue-uierchant,  at  Lynn, 
m  Norfolk;  an  occupation,  however, 
which  did  not  prove  congenial  to  his 
feelings.  Being  resident  in  a  oounty 
recently  improved  bv  the  introduction 
of  turnip  husbaadvy*  he  ieon  caught  the 
spirit  that  there  prevailed  ;  was  smitten 
with  a  love  of  agriculture;  and,  having 
lost  his  fiaber,  in  1761,  determined  to 
commence  fcrmer  on  a  small  estate,  in 
hb  nadvecoiuicy,  which  had  become  the 
jointure  of  his  mother.  The  speenlaUon 
failed;  and,  after  involving  his  family 
in  much  expense,  he  ^quitted  the  roof 
of  his  mother,  wider  no  very  aj^eeable 
circumstances.  Speaking  ot  this  period 
of  his  life,  in  his  Autobiography,  he 
observes,  •*  I  began  my  farming  career 
upon  lands,  when  young,  eager,  and 
totally  ignorant.  Trusting  to  a  bailiff, 
who,  I  conceive  now,  merited  no  con- 
fidence, either  for  honesty  or  skill,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  I  squandered 
much  money,  under  golden  dreams  of 
improremenf."  Alth<  ugii  nearly  ruined 
in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  he  was 
yet  miwilling  to  renounce  it;  but,  at 
the  same  timi^  he  resolTed  to  comUne 


economy  with  industry  and  perseve- 
rance. He  accordingly  became  the  oc- 
cupier of  San  p  ford  HaUFarm,in  Essex; 
the  possession  of  which,  however,  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  resign,  together 
with  a  small  deposit,  from  the  non- 
performance of  a  friend's  promise  to 
advance  him  a  loan.  He  then  tra- 
velled through  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and,  in  the  course  of  his  journey, 
acquired  much  valuable  agricultural 
information ;  but  finding  no  land  to 
suit  him  elsewhere,  ai  Itn^ih  took  a 
farm  ntar  North  Minims,  in  Hertford- 
shire. He  was  again  unfortunate: 
"  Both  I  and  my  bailiff,"  he  says, 
**  were  deceived  in  the  soil,  from  seeing 
it  in  a  season  nneommonl^  fiivourable. 
But  after-years  shewed  it  in  a  true 
light.  1  know  not  wiiat  epithet  to  give 
the  soil :  sterility  fidls  short  of  the  idea. 
A  hungry,  vitriolic  gravel.  I  occupied, 
for  nine  years,  the  jaws  of  a  wolf.  A 
nabob's  fortune  would  sink  in  the  at- 
tempt to  raise  goodanMe  crops  upon 
any  extent  in  such  a  country."  He 
had  previously  published  his  Farmers' 
Calendar;  and,  having  now  returned 
to  l^raJfielcl,  resolved,  in  future,  to 
make  more  use  of  his  pen  than  his 
plough.  Before  pub^hing,  however, 
lie  made  a  survey  of  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land ;  and,  whilst  tiiere,  was  employed 
by  Lord  Kingstiorough,  wt 
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he  considerably  Unproved.  On  quitting 
this  country,  he  observes,  "  I  have  but 
one  word  to  say :  To  Ireland  I  am  not 

in  debt." 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Bradfield, 
he  lost  his  mother;  and,  by  pre- 
vious agreement  with  his  elder  brouer, 
he  took  possession  of  the  paternal 
estate,  and  again  resumed  hia  agri- 
coltaral  expenmentt.  He  had  the 
good  fortune,  about  the  same  time,  to 
be  benefited  by  several  family  be- 
quests; though,  he  says,  he  lost  his 
tranquillity,  by  commencing  gentleman, 
instead  of  sinking  into  the  mere 
farmer.  In  1784,  he  commenced  his 
grand  national  work,  The  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  published  in  monthly  num- 
bers, and  comprising  a  variety  of  capers 
from  his  own  pen,  as  well  as  tnat  of 
several  contributors,  amongst  whom  was 
George  the  Third,  who  wrote  under 
the  signature  of  Ralph  Robinton,  of 
Windsor.  During  the  progress  of  this 
work,  he  made  an  agricultural  excur- 
sion into  the  south  of  Prance,  in  com- 
pany with  the  celebrated  Duke  de  la 
Rocnefoucault ;  and,  having  repeated  his 
visit  to  that  country  in  17b9,  published, 
on  his  return^  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, in  one  quarto  volume.  In  1793, 
be  made  an  agricultural  survey  of 
Toilcshire;  and,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  he  was 
appointed  secretary,  with  a  salary  of 
£500  per  annum.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  tne  most  inde- 
fatigable zeal,  and  continued  to  use  his 
pen,  till  an  affection  of  his  eyesisht 
ended  in  total  bUndness,  in  1811.  He 
died,  somewhat  suddenly,  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1820.  He  was  survived 
by  one  won,  htving  previously  lost  a 
dan^ter. 


The  name  of  Arthur  Young  holds 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  places  in 
the  history  of  rural  economy ;  and  no 
one  has  made  his  knowledge,  in  this 
branch  of  science,  more  subservient  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  own  country. 
Among  other  services,  England  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  extension  of  the 
breed  of  fine-wodled  sheep ;  by  which 
oar  woollen  mann&etnrers  have  been, 
in  part,  relieved  from  a  dependence  on 
the  Merino  breed.  Abroad,  as  well  as 
at  home,  the  labours  of  Young  have 
been  appreciated:  the  agricultural  so- 
cieties of  almost  every  capital  foreign 
town  sent  him  their  diplomas;  and 
he  was  also  an  honorary  member  of 
those  of  the  principal  metropolitan  towns 
in  England,  besides  being  a  fellow  of 
tiie  Royal  Society.  In  addition  to  the 
work  before-mentioned,  he  published, 
besides  his  Travels  in  France,  which 
were  translated  into  Russian,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Empress  Catherine,  The 
Expediency  of  a  Free  Export  of  Corn ; 
Proposals  to  the  Legislature,  for  Num- 
bering the  People;  Rural  Economy, 
contaming  the  Memoirs  of  a  celebrated 
Swiss  Farmer;  Political  Arithmetic; 
The  Question  of  Wool  stated ;  and  The 
Example  of  France  a  Warning  to  Bri- 
tain. His  Annals  of  Agriculture  have 
been  ptinted  in  fixty-five  volumes ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  will  be  found  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  life,  by  himself  For 
the  credit  of  Young,  and  the  honour  of 
France,  it  should  be  stated,  that  the 
Directory,  upon  the  motion  of  Camot, 
ordered  a  translation  to  be  made  of  the 
whole  of  die  agricultural  works  of  the 
former,  and  an  edition  of  them  ac- 
cordingly appeared  in  twenty  octavo 
volumcii 


THOMAS  WILLIAM  COKfi. 


This  distinguished  agriculturist,  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Lord  Chief- 
justice  Coke,  and  son  of  Wenman  Ro- 
berts Coke,  Esa.,  was  born  in  Norfolkj 
about  the  year  1748.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton ;  and,  on  the  demise  of  his 
father,  in  1776,  succeeded  to  the  vast 
toily  estates,  with  the  splendid  man- 


sion of  Holkham.  About  the  same 
time*  he  eame  into  parliament,  as  tlie 

representative  of  his  native  county,  and 
early  distinguished  hinoself  as  an  un« 
compromising  opponent  of  the  war  with 

the  American  colonies.  Shortly  after 
the  accession  to  office  of  the  flarl  of 
Shelburne,  in  1783,  he  gave  a  death- 
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blow  to  the  power  of  that  minister  and 
his  cabinet,  by  moving  his  celebrated 
tddnm  to  the  king  on  the  state  of  the 
country ;  and  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment following,  he  warmly  supported 
tile  brief  nilo  of  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox.  When  these  were  supplanted  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  made  and  carried  a  mo- 
tion, declaring  *'  the  continuance  of  the 
present  ministers  in  oflSce  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  vigorous 
administration."  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  kept 
his  ground ;  and,  dissolving  parliament, 
'*  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  popularity," 
observes  Wilson,  in  his  Biographical 
Index  to  the  Hoom  of  Commonf,  Mr. 
Coke,  notwithstanding  his  great  stake 
in  the  county,  lost  his  election  for  Nor- 
folk." He  was  again  returned,  how- 
tver,  in  1790 1  and,  soon  after,  took 
occasion  to  oppose  the  additional  duty 
on  malt,  prupu:>u>e,  by  way  of  sub- 
•titnie,  a  tax  on  dogs.  In  1791,  he 
propo>ed  an  amendment  to  the  address 
to  liie  kins,  tending  to  avert  a  war  with 
Runia.  which  was  lost;  and,  in  1796, 
he  supported  the  views  of  Mr.  Fox,  in 
the  celebrated  motion  for  censuiing  the 
tfien  mlnisten,  for  having,  uneonstitu- 
tionally,  advanced  money  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. Duriof;  the  same  year,  he  brought 
in,  and  carried  into  a  law,  a  bill  for 
protracting  the  legal  time  for  the  com- 
mencement of  shooting;  and.  In  the 
following  year,  gave  his  strenuous 
support  to  the  celebrated  motion  of  the 
present  Earl  (then  Mr.)  Grey,  for  a 
reform  in  parliament  At  the  general 
election,  in  1802,  liimself  and  his  col- 
league, the  late  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  were 
nramed  to  their  places,  after  severe 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  late  Mr. 
Windham  and  the  Honourable  Colonel 
Wodehouse,  son  of  Lord  Wodehouse. 
At  the  election,  which  followed  the 
apjpointment  of  the  Fox  and  Grenville 
mraistrv,  in  IWA,  Mr.  Coke  sueestsfiilly 
united  his  interest  with  Mr.  Windham ; 
but  their  election  being  declared  void, 
on  a  petition  against  it,  Mr.  Ctkt  was 
subsequently  returned  to  parliament  for 
Derby.  After  its  dissolution  he  again 
sat  for  Norfolk,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  tiie  most  popular  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  until  1815,  when 
his  sentiments  and  vote  in  support  of 
the  com  laws  gavtgKttoibnee.  The 


people  of  Norwich  were,  in  particular, 
exasperated;  and,  in  passing  through 
that  city,  his  caniage  was  brolcen  to 

Kieces,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
is  life.  He  subsemiently  advocated 
the  canse  of  Queen  Uaroluie,  catboHe 
emancipation,  the  repealoftibe  test  and 
corporation  acts,  parliamentary  reform, 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Some  of 
his  enemies  asserted,  that  he  had  de- 
clared he  would  oppose  all  ministerial 
measures,  whilst  the  Tories  held  power, 
*'  right  or  wrong;"  and  that  he  could 
return  whomsoever  he  pleased  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Tnis  last  report 
obtained  him  the  Mn^rl^vrl  of  *<  King 
Coke;"  and,  upon  a  contest  ensuing 
for  the  representation  of  the  county, 
many  that  had  supported  his  interest 
took  the  oppoute  side,  and  the  Wode- 
house party  succeeded  in  returning  a 
member,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Kdmund 
Wodehouse.  It  is  less,  however,  as  a 
poliiician,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  independent  commoners 
of  this  eonntry.  that  Mr.  Coke  is 
known,  than  as  an  agriculturist.  His 
liberal  encouragement  of  the  breed  of 
sheep,  and  the  growth  of  wool,  has 
been  felt  and  acknowledged  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  the 
magnificent  display  of  cattle,  at  the 
Holkham  sheep-ebearing,  may  be  said 
to  constitute  an  era  in  the  annals  of 
agriculture.  When  he  came  to  his 
estates,  it  is  said,  he  finind  them  com- 
posed of  stubborn  and  unproductive 
soils;  but  by  the  adoption  of  drill- 
huslwndry,  ofirrigation,  of  the  metiiods 
of  transplanting  grasses,  &c.,  he  has 
rendered  them  a  perfect  garden.  Young, 
in  his  Survey  of  Norfolk,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Coke,  says,  '*  He  has  expended 
above  £100,000  in  farm-houses  and 
ofiSces,  and  all  of  them  erected  in  a  very 
superior  style." 

He  has  been  twice  married:  first,  in 
1775,  to  Jane,  sister  of  the  late  Lord 
Sherborne,  by  whom  he  had  three 
daughters;  and,  secondly,  about  1824, 
when  upwards  of  seventy  vears  of  age, 
to  Lady  Anne,  daughter  or  the  present 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  by  whom  ne  has 
several  sons.  By  the  latter  match  be 
incurred  much  ridicule,  though,  it  is 
said,  on  both  sides,  to  have  been  one 
of  affection.  George  the  Fourth,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Monthly  Magazine^  <*was  exceedingly 
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fond  of  Mr.  Coke,  and  paid  frequent 
visits  to  Holkhain.  His  Royal  iligh- 
ness  was  accustomed  to  live  in  the 
greatest  familiarity^  with  him,  and  usu- 
ally saluted  him  with  the  gxateful  salu- 


tation of  *  My  brbther  Whig!'  His 

royal  highness  was  then  a  subject : 
Mr.  Coke  continues  one,  and  is  btiil  a 
Whig."  In  private,  Mr.  Coke  is  uni- 
veisuly  and  deservedly  esteemed. 


B£NJAMIN  THOMPSON,  COUNT  HUMFORD. 


Benjamin  Thompson,  the  soa 

of  parents  iu  the  middle  station  of  life, 
was  born  in  Rumford,  New  England, 
in  the  year  1752.  The  abilities  which 
he  dbplayed  at  a  very  early  age,  his 
parents  seem  to  have  been  unable  to 
cultivate  at  their  own  expense;  and 
his  education  was,  therefore,  superin- 
tended by  a  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy in  the  American  Univf rsity  of 
Cambridge,  who  iiad  noticed  the  taieau 
of  the  boy.  Under  this  gentleman, 
young  Thompson  made  such  rapiil 
progress,  that  he  was  enabled  to  become 
an  instructor  himself  at  an  unusually 
early  period.     The  profits  he  thus 

! gained  were  soon  exchanged  for  a  com- 
ortable  independence,  which  he  ac^ 
quired  by  marriage  ;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, he  obtained  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  militia  of  his  provincial  district. 
He  took  part  with  England,  in  her 
struggles  to  check  the  efforts  of  the 
colomes  for  independence ;  and,  by  his 
loeal  knowledge,  rendered  such  service 
to  government,  that,  on  his  coming  to 
this  country,  soon  atter  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  to 
anoflRce  under  Lord  George  Germaine, 
the  chief  minister  in  the  American 
department.  The  same  nobleman  sent 
him,  towards  the  close  of  the  contest,  to 
New  York,  where  he  raised  a  regiment 
of  draguoiia,  and  was  made  a  provincial 
lieutenant-colonel.  In  1784,  he  re~ 
turned  to  England;  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  the  same  vear ;  and, 
for  some  time,  acted  as  one  of  the  under 
secretaries  of  state. 

During  a  tour  on  the  continent,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Prince  of 
Deux-Ponts,  afterwards  King  of  Ba- 
varia, and,  by  him,  was  recommended 
to  the  reigning  elector  palatine,  who 
took  him  into  his  service  -at  Munich, 
and  treated  him  with  great  considera- 
tion. Here  he  introduced  various  useful 


reforms;  among  others,  the  emplov- 
ment.  of  the  numerous  beggars  in  the 

metropolis,  and  other  parts  of  Bavaria, 
upon  a  plan  in  carrying  which  into 
execution,  he  displayed  great  firmness 
and  perseverance.  Asa  reward  for  his 
services,  the  elector  decorated  him  with 
several  orders,  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  ennobled  him 
by  the  title  of  Count  Kmnford.  After 
two  visits  to  England,  lu  lllio  and 
179(1,  he  finally  quitted  Munich,  in 
1709,  and  passed  several  of  the  suc- 
ceeding vears  in  this  country,  employed, 

I»rincipally,  in  making  experiments  re- 
ative  to  the  domestic  use  of  fire,  and 
the  construction  of  chimneys.  Sec  The 
result  was,  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  grates  and  lire- 
places,  according  to  a  contrivance  which 
may  be  said  to  iiave  immortalized  him 
in  the  annals  of  domesdc  economy, 
ijtuii  r  the  nan^e  of  the  Rumford  Stove. 

In  1^02,  the  count  visited  Paris ;  and, 
in  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
made  a  tour  in  Switzerland  an  )  Ba- 
varia, in  comoany  with  the  widow  of 
the  celebfBtea  Lavoisier.  This  lady, 
herself  a  votary  of  science,  he  married, 
on  his  return  to  the  French  metropolis; 
but  the  union  was  speedily  followed  by 
a  separation.  Count  Rumford,  how- 
ever, thouj^h  he  disliked  the  French 

Ole,  lound  his  lieaitli  so  nmch  bene- 
by  the  climate,  that  he  only  re- 
moved from  Paris  to  Auteuil,  a  distance 
of  four  nules,  and  the  site  of  a  very  de- 
lightful habitadon  t  where  he  lived,  in 
a  state  of  comparative  seclusion,  for  the 
rest  of  his  hfe.  The  King  of  Bavaria 
still  continued  to  him  bis  penrion  of 
£1,200  a  yeari  and,  in  consequence, 
when  that  sovereign  joined  the  coali- 
tion against  Napoleon,  the  count  would 
have  been  ordered  to  quit  France,  but 
for  iiis  lefncd  habits.  He  still,  how- 
ever, gave  his  attention  to  science ; 
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and,  in  the  few  visits  he  made  to  Paris, 
displayed  his  faith  in  the  accuracy  of 
sume  of  Iti^  experiments,  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  Having  discovered 
that  morr  heated  rays  are  thrown  out 
from  a  dark,  body  than  a  light  one,  he 
walked  about  the  metropolis  in  winter, 
clad  completely  in  white;  and  imme- 
diately followed  up  the  publication  of  a 
paper  in  the  Moniteur,  on  die  advan- 
tages of  broad  wheels,  by  driving  about 
Paris  in  a  carriage  upon  that  construc- 
tion. These  eccentricities,  and  an  ob- 
stioate^  unyielding  disposition,  srliich 
involved  him  in  frequent  disputes  with 
the  French  men  of  science,  were  pro- 
bably the  causes  that  aepaiated  nim 
from  social  intercourse  dunngthe  latter 
years  oi  his  life.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
in  August,  1814,  from  the  efl^  of 
which  he  miglit  liave  recovered,  but 
ibr  the  extreme  aostemiousness  of  his 
babita  of  living. 

In  person,  Count  Rumford  was  above 
the  middle  size,  with  a  disrnified  and 
pit  asiiig  ex^re&siuu  ol  cuuaLenunce,  and 
a  mildness  m  his  manner  and  tone  of 
voice.  Though  by  no  means  a  man  of 
iearuingf  his  acquirements  were  con- 


siderable; and  he  had  greatly  im- 
proved, in  general  knowledge,  by  the 
liierary  ciicies  to  which  his  reputation 
introduced  him  in  London  and  Paris. 
As  a  man  of  science,  few  have  displayed 
more  ingenuity  and  facility  in  their 
contrivances  and  experiments,  or  have 
projected  them  for  such  useful  ends. 
His  own  experiments,  however,  were 
not  the  only  ones  by  which  he  sought 
to  benefit  the  cause  of  science.  He 
transferred  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  as  well  as  of 
the  National  Institute,  iSl,000 ;  the  in* 
tercst  of  which  was  to  be  applied,  every 
second  year,  as  a  premium  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  most  important  discovery 
on  the  subject  of  heat  and  light,  made 
public  in  any  part  of  Europe,  during 
the  preceding  two  years.  Be  also  sug- 
gested the  pi  Lin,  and  greatly  assisted  in 
the  formation,  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
His  writings  condst  of  four  votumes 
of  Essays,  Experimental,  Political, 
Economical,  and  Philosophical,  which 
have  been  Lran&iaied  into  various  lan- 
guages; and  a  variety  of  papers,  in  the 
respective  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  French  Institute. 


islR  JOHN  SiNCLAiil. 


Sir  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  the  son  of  a 

gentleman  of  fortune,  in  the  county  of 
Caithness,  Scotland,  was  born  m  1754, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  high- 
school  and  iinivcT-ily  of  E  din  hurrah. 
Having  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
dvU  law,  under  Professor  Millar  at 
Glasgow,  he  enrolled  his  name  as  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Advocates; 
but  coming  into  the  possession  of  a 
large  paternal  inheritance,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  politic*;,  and,  in  1780, 
was  elected  member  ot'  parUament  lor 
bla  native  Munty.  He  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  American  war,  and  to 
Mr.  Fox's  India  bill ;  and,  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  published  several 
works  that  displayed  many  just  and 
original  notions  on  the  politics  of  the 
dav.  His  trci^ae  on  the  subject  of  a 
tmoxm  in  parliament  produced  a  parti- 
cular sensation,  and  ^[ave  rise  to  several 
answers,  the  best  ol  which  is  said  lo 


have  been  written  by  Lord  Camelford. 
In  1783,  appeared  bis  Hints  on  the  State 
of  Our  Finances ;  winch  had  the  merit, 
or,  as  some  may  think,  the  demerit,  of 
bcirif^  the  first  publication  asserting  the 
ample  resources  of  the  nation.  In  the 
following  year,  he  produced  his  History 
of  the  Piiljlic  Revenue  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  a  third  vo- 
lume, and  of  which  several  editions 
were  published.  On  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  he  stood  a  contested,  but 
unsuccessful,  election  for  the  Scotch 
burghs  of  Kirkwall,  and  was,  inconse- 
quence, furnished  with  a  seat  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  who,  in  August,  1786,  also  pro- 
cured him  a  b.Tronetcy.  In  the  following 
year,  he  printed  his  work  on  the  Laws 
of  Elections  tat  Scotland ;  and  during 
the  great  contest  on  the  subject  of  the 
regency,  in  1789,  he  joined  the  opposi- 
tion in  supporting  that  measure.  His 
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conscientious  hostility  to  this,  and  some 
subsequent  views  of  government,  in  re- 
Arence  to  »  wir  wiu  Crtnee,  mnM 
the  minister  to  whom  he  owed  his 

Elace,  and  who  shewed  his  displeasure, 
y  procuring  Sinclair's  removal  from 
the  chair  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  the 
iirst  president.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  trying  to  cftablish,  under  his  own 
•tqperintendence,  a  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture ;  but,  having 
applied  finr  an  allowance  fiwn  govern- 
ment to  support  it,  the  sum  of  j63,000 
a-year  was  granted,  and  the  whole 
became  a  government  job.  In  1790, 
appeared  his  Report  on  the  Subject  of 
Snetland  Wool ;  and,  at  the  general 
election  of  that  year,  he  was  a  second 
time  returned  member  of  parliament 
for  Caithness ;  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  session,  when  he  sat  for 
Pitenfleld,  m  Hampshire,  he  continaed 
to  represent  until  1812.  He  then 
retired  from  parliament,  in  &vour  of 
his  son;  and,  about  the  same  time, 
was  appointed  receiver-general  of  the 
customs  for  Scotland,  a  situation  he 
continued  to  hold  for  several  years. 
Bendct  the  woriu  befiue-meotioned,  bo 


is  the  author  of  Observations  on  the 
Scotch  Dialects ;  a  Statistical  Account 
oTSeotland;  An  Aeooont  of  th«  Origin 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  Essays 

on  Various  Subjects  ;  also  Hints  on 
Longevity ;  Code  of  Health ;  on  the 
Cause  of  Blight;  on  The  Husbandry  of 
Scotland;  The  Code  of  Agriculture; 
and  several  political  and  agricultural 
treatises  of  minor  importance.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  has  the  merit  of  having, 
in  the  above  very  useful  and  ingenious 
publieations,  opened  the  vray  to  many 
miportant  and  beneficial  results  in  fi- 
nancial and  agricultural  science.  Whilst 
in  parliament,  he  seldom  spoke;  but 
some  of  his  speeches,  which  have  been 
published  on  particular  occasions,  shew 
that  when  he  rose  to  address  the  house, 
no  oa»  could  ezpten  himielf  more  to 
the  purpose. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  married,  first,  in 
1776,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Maitland,  Esq.,  of  Stoke-Newington, 
by  whom  he  has  i&sue  one  surviving 
daughter ;  and,  secondly,  in  1788, 
Diana,  youngest  daughter  of  Alexander 
(late  Lord)  Macdonald,  and  sister  of 
the  Tpt^at  lord,  by  whom  he  has  six 
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SIR  OODFBBT  KNBLLER» 


This  distinguished  ardttwst  bom  at 

Lubeck,  in  Germany,  in  1648,  where 
his  iatber  was  an  architect,  and  chief 
surveyor  to  the  city.  He  was  at  first 
destined  for  a  military  life,  and  sent  to 
r.pyden  to  learn  mathematics  and  forti- 
ticauon  ;  but  having  developed  a  taste 
for  painting,  was  permitted  to  pursue  it 
as  a  profession.  He  received  his  first 
lessons  in  the  art  under  Buland  Hem- 
bratidt,  at  Amsterdam;  and,  in  1672, 
he  visited  Italy,  uliLie  lie  became  a 
pupil  of  Carlo  Maratli,  and  particularly 
studied  the  works  of  Titian  and  Anni> 
bal  CaraccL  Daring  his  feadenoe  at 
Venice,  he  was  employed  by  several 
eminent  personages,  and  obtained  high 
reputation  bv  his  pictures.  The  finest 
of  these,  at  this  time,  were  his  historical 
pieces ;  but  not  finding  the  emolument 
commensurate  with  flie  fiuona  wMdi 
they  procured  him,  he  gradually 
abandoned    this    tine    for  portrait. 

Painters  of  history,"  he  is  recorded 
to  have  said,  "  make  the  dead  live,  and 
do  not  begin  to  live  themselves  till  they 
are  dead.  I  paint  the  living,  and  they 
make  me  live.'*  Mercenary,  however, 
as  thi^  '=cntimcnt  may  appear,  we  can- 
not but  concur  in  the  judgment  of 
Walpole,  that  the  treasure  left  to  poe* 
teritv  by  one  who  transmits  the  likeness 
of  all  the  eminent  persons  of  his  age,  is 
greater  than  if  he  had  multiplied  Ma- 
donnas, and  decorated  palaces  with 
innaginary  triumphs  and  strained  alie- 
gories. 

Kndler  came  to  England,  with  his 

!irc>thfr,  John  Znchaiy,  in  1674,  and 
soon  found  extensive  employment  and 
patronage.  Among  his  eariy  utters 
were  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
Charlea  the  Second,  who,  together  with 

roh,  IT. 


the  nobility  to  whom  the  painter  was 

introduced,  admired  his  performances 
so  highly,  that  he  determined  to  fix  his 
residence  in  this  country.  His  rising 
fame  was  viewed  with  jealousy  by  Lely, 
on  whose  death,  in  1G80,  he  was  ap- 
pointed king's  painter  ;  and,  &lioi  tly 
after%vards,  was  sent  to  take  the  por- 
trait of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
death  of  Cliades  took  place  during 
Kneller's  absence  t  but,  on  hh  return, 
he  found  an  equally  munificent  patron 
in  James  the  Second.  While  this  mo- 
narch was  sitting  for  his  portrait,  as  a 
present  to  Pepys,  tho  hmding  of  the 
rrince  of  Orange  was  announced,  when 
the  artist,  in  some  confusion,  laid  down 
his  brush.  Go  on,  Kneller,"  said  the 
kinc,  coolly  ;  "  go  on  and  finish  your 
work :  1  wish  not  to  disappoint  my 
ftiend  Fepys.''  The  royal  nrfour  was 
continued  to  Kneller  on  the  accession 
of  William  the  Third,  who  sent  him  to 
paint  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Kyswick  ; 
and,  on  his  return,  knighted  him,  and 
made  him  gentleman  of  the  privy- 
chamber.  For  this  monarch  he  also 
painted  the  portrut  of  the  Csar  Peter. 
He  was  still  the  cnnrt  painter  under 
Queen  Anne,  for  whom  he  took  a  por- 
tndt  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  aner- 
wards  emperor,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  title  of  hereditary 
knight  of  the  empire.  He  comj)leted 
his  career  of  honour  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  First,  who  made  him  a 
baronet,  and  was  the  last  of  ten  so- 
vereigns who  sat  to  him.  Sir  Godfrey 
died  in  October,  1723,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  splen- 
did monument,  by  Rysbrach,  wim  an 
inscription  by  Pope.  Indeed,  all  the 
eminent  poets  of  the  day  were  his 
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eii'oc^isrs ;  and  Dryden,  whom  he 
painted^  thua  addressed  him  >- 

Such  ar«tfay  pirtnrct,  KneHer,  inch  thy  tkfllt 
That  Natura  •c«tm  ob«<ii«nt  lo  tbjr  will, 
C«i»M  4Mt  iMi  iMMlt  tkjp  paiwU  in  tWdimught, 


Kneller  was  un(^ue&tionably  a  painter 
of  high  merit,  «  well  as  repntation, 

though  the  rapidity  with  which  lie 
could  earn  money  has  led  him  into  a 
hasty  and  careless  style  in  too  many  of 
his  pictora*  Where  he  has  put  forth 
all  his  powers,  the  freedom  and  nature 
of  his  draughts  approach  closely  to 
Yandyck;  his  colouring  is  lively,  true, 
and  harmonious,  and  his  disposition 
judicious.  His  heads  are  reoiarkabiy 
graceful ;  hut  in  liestowing  too  exdmive 
attention  upon  this  part,  he  ha^  omitted 
to  vary  the  attitudes  or  actions  of  his 
figures  with  the  care  of  which  they  are 
worthy.  He  has  also  the  fiuilt  of  Lely, 
in  piviriG:  such  a  sanit  nessof  expression 
to  his  countenances  as  almost  to  re- 
semble each  other.  His  principal  works 
are  at  Hampton  Court;  but  he  is  said 
himself  to  have  eiveu  tiie  preference  to 
his  Converted  Chinese,  at  Windsor. 

In  orirale  life,  Sir  Godfrey  is  repre- 
sented as  rauni6cent  in  his  mode  of 
living,  full  of  humour  and  rejpartee, 
extremely  vain,  and  licentious  m  con- 
versation, etqpecially  upon  relifjious 
topics.   His  vanity  may  he  excused, 


considering  that  he  was  courted  by 
kings  and  sung  by  poets;  and  his 
blasphemous  and  iPoiaptttOOB  jesn  will 

excite  little  astonishment,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  he  received  his  first 
encouragement  in  the  court  ui  a  pro- 
Ikne  and  witty  debauchee.  Such  a  man 

was  not  likely  to  <;peak  very  revprently 
of  his  Creator  or  very  humbly  of  him- 
self. «  Dost  thoti  think,  man,**  he  said, 
oiie  dny,  to  his  tailor,  who  proposed  his 
i»oti  for  a  pupil;  "  dost  thou  think,  man, 
I  can  make  thy  son  a  painter!  No  I  God 
Almighty  only  makes  painters."  Over- 
hearing a  low  fellow  cursing  himsplf, 
he  exclaimed,  in  wonder,  *'  God  d — n 
you,  indeed !  He  may  d — n  the  Duke 
of  \f  arlborough,  and  pcrii.i-)S  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller ;  but  do  you  tiunk  he  will  take 
the  troid»le  of  d— ning  such  a  scoundrel 
as  you?"  With  low  wit,  hou  t  vi  r,  he  pos- 
sessed the  finest  sense  of  what  is  called 
the  polite.  When  asked  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  what  mark  of  the  royal  es- 
teem he  should  wish  to  receive,  Kneller 
modestly  answered,  that  he  should  feel 
honoured  if  hb  majesty  would  conde- 
scend to  alt  to  him  far  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  tliat  he  might  execute  a  drawing 
of  his  face  for  himseUl  Sir  Oodftey  had 
a  country  house  near  Hampton  Court, 
where  he  acted  as  a  maf^istrate,  and  it  is 
recorded,  to  his  honour,  tiiat  lie  exer- 
cised his  authority  with  less  attention  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  than  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity. 


JOSEPH  HIGHMORE« 


Joseph  uighmore,  the  son  of  a 

coal  merchant,  was  bom  in  the  parish 

of  St.  James,  Garlickhithe,  London,  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1692.  Evincing  an 
early  indination  for  the  art  of  painting, 
it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  put 
apprentice  to  his  \inrle,  who  was  ser- 
jeant-painter  to  Kin^  Wiiiiam;  but, 
fur  some  reasons,  which  none  of  his 
biographers  state,  he  changed  his  pur- 
pose, and  was  articled  to  an  attorney 
in  1707.  This  occupation  was  so  Httle 
suited  lo  his  taste,  that,  in  about  three 
years,  he  began  to  form  a  resolution  of 
indulging  his  natural  disposition  to  his 
favourite  art,  and  accordingly  spent 
all  his  leisure  hours  in  drawmg  Mid 


designing,  and  in  the  study  of  geometry, 
perspecthre,  and  architecture.   He  also 

attended  Mr.  Cheselden's  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  entered  himself  of  the 
Painter's  Academy,  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  then  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  who  took  particular 
notice  of  him,  distinguislung  him  by  the 
name  of  •*  the  young  lawyer."  At  the 
expiration  of  his  clerkship,  in  1714,  he 
forsook  the  law  altogether ;  and,  in  the 
spring  of  die  following  year,  com- 
menced artist  by  profession.  About 
this  time  was  published  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor's  Linear  Perspective,  with  the 
principlea  of  which  excellent  but  in- 
tricate systeTOi  Mr.  Highmore  imme- 
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diaiely  made  himself  acquainted  ;  a  task 
few  artists  could,  at  that  time,  have 
readily  adbieved.  His  reputation  and 
business  rapidly  increased,  and  induced 
htm,  in  1723.  up  to  which  period  he  had 
resided  in  the  dty,  to  reman  to  Lin- 
eoln's  Inn  Fields.  On  the  revival  of  the 
order  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  in 
1725,  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Price,  to 
make  the  drawings  for  his  prints,  which 
led  to  his  employment,  by  several 
noblemen,  in  his  capacity  of  portrait 
^nter.  Anong  other  knights  of  the 
order  whose  portraits  he  painted,  was 
the  Duke  of  ^chmond,  attended  by  his 
tfmee  esquires,  with  a  perspecdve  view  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  a  very  fine 
oerfonnance.  George  the  First  sent 
lor  him,  shordy  afterwards,  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
which  has  been  eograved  in  meuo- 
linto  by  Smith. 

In  173S,  Mr.  Higlimore  visited  the 
continent  in  company  with  Dr.  Pember- 
ton  and  Mr.  JBenjamin  Robins.  Ue 
waa  mueh  delighted  with  the  worfct  of 
Rubens,  at  Antwerp,  and  also  with  the 
splendid  gallery  of  pictures  collected  by 
that  artls^  ftt  Dusaeldorp.  During  an 
excorrion  to  France,  in  1734,  he  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  Cardinal  de 
Pollgnac's  famous  group  of  antique 
statues,  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  then 
just  brought  from  Rome,  but  afterwards 
bought  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
desttoyed  at  Chariittenlrarg,  by  the 
Russians.  Among  his  sitters,  in  1742, 
were  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
whom  he  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Ootha.  For  the  same  court,  he  sub- 
sequently painted  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen  of  Denmark.  In  1744,  he  was 
employed  in  making  a  set  of  derigns 
from  the  novel  of  Pamela,  which  were 
engraved,  and  published  by  subscription, 
in  die  Ibtiowing  year.  Abont  the  same 
time,  he  drew  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Young, 
and  General  Wolfe,  then  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  said  to  be  the  only  original  por- 
traits of  these  two  eminent  men.  On  the 
first  institution  of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, he  was  elected  one  of  the  professors; 
bat  his  aumerous  avocadons  induced 
him  to  decline  the  honour.  In  1754, 
be  published  A  Critical  Examination  of 
die  Paintings,  b^  Rubens,  on  the  Ceiling 
of  the  Banqueung  House  at  Whitehall, 
in  which  architecture  is  introduced,  so 
far  as  relates  to  perspective;  together 


with  the  discussion  of  a  question  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  debate  among 

Kainten.  In  the  solution  of  tiiisqiieMioii, 
e  proved  that  Rubens,  and  several  j 
other  eminent  painters,  were  mistaken 
in  the  practice,  and  Mr.  Kirby  and 
other  authors,  in  the  theory,  of  per- 
spective. Mr.  Highmore  nuinquisned 
his  professional  pnnidtsin  1761;  and, 
after  having  disposed  of  his  collection 
of  pictures  by  auction,  retired  to  Canter- 
bury, where,  laying  down  the  pencil 
for  the  pen,  he  i^Med  a  useful  and 
honourable  career,  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
1780,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

Among  the  painters  of  Ids  time 
Mr.  Hignmore  stood  deservedly  pre- 
eminent, though,  long  before  iiis  death, 
this  countrv  had  given  birth  to  ardsts 
by  whom  his  works  are  completely 
eclipsed.  Yet  that  his  abilities  were 
great,  many  of  his  pictures,  the  tints  of 
which  have  been  compared,  for  dura- 
bility, to  those  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck, 
sulSicientiy  attest.  Among  his  histori- 
cal pictures  nay  be  mentioned,  Hagar 
and  Ishmael,  a  present  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital ;  The  Good  Samaritan  ; 
The  Finding  of  Moses;  The  Graces 
unveiling  Nature ;  and  The  Queen 
Mother  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  with  her 
yout^er  Son,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  pmnted  more  family  pieces  than 
any  one  of  his  time.  His  knowledge 
of  perspective  was  great,  and  his  idea 
of  beauty,  when  lie  indulged  lus  ftncy, 
of  a  superior  order.  Many  of  his  Imt 
portraits  were  painted  from  manonr, 
both  as  to  likeness  and  execution.  His 
talents,  as  an  artist,  were,  on  the  whole, 
certainly  more  than  respectable,  and 
not  unworthy  of  the  euiogv  of  Mr. 
Hawkins  Browne,  in  his  poracal  e|MStle 
on  Design  and  Beauty. 

Mr.  Uighmore's  name,  also,  stands 
high  as  an  author.  His  chief  work  is 
entitled  Practice  of  Perspective,  on  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor ;  in 
which  he  not  only  evinced  his  scientific 
knowledge  oi  the  subiect,  but  retnoved, 
by  its  perspicuity,  the  only  objection 
that  has  been  made  to  the  system  of 
Dr.  Taylor.  His  other  publications 
are:  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  en- 
titled Christianity  not  founded  on  argu- 
ment; and,  Essays,  Moral,  Religious, 
and  Miscellaneous,  with  a  translation, 
in  prose,  of  Mr.  Browne's  Latin  poem 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  SouL  Of 
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these  Dr.  Hawkesworth  observes,  they 
do  the  author  great  credit ;  they  are 
not  ezenrtions  of  fancy,  but  efforts  of 
thought,  and  indubitable  indications  of 
an  active  and  vigorous  mind."  To  The 
Gentleman's  Magasine  he  oommuni- 
cated,  Remarks  on  sonfie  Prtssc^L^Ps  in 
Mr.  Webb's  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties 
of  Painting ;  and,  A  Natural  and  Ob- 
vious Manner  of  constructing  Sun 
Dials,  deduced  from  the  situation  and 
morion  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  tlie 
sun ,  t  X plained  by  a  aeheme. 

Mr.  Highmore  was  survived  by  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  but  lost  his  wife 
in  1750^  after  an  union  of  thirty-four 


years.  A  strong  constitution  and 
nabitiud  temperance  kept  him  in  good 
health  to  the  last ;  and  he  was  able  to 
take  exercise  on  horseback  till  within 
a  short  period  of  his  death.  His  pri- 
vate character  waa  amiable  and  ex- 
eiiij  laiy.  '*  No  man,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  iiad  more  clearness  and 
predion  of  ideas,  or  a  more  ardent 
desire  to  know  the  truth,  and,  when 
known,  conscientiously  to  pursue  it. 
With  strong  passions,  ever  guided  by 
the  strictest  virtue,  he  bad  a  tender, 
susceptible  heart,  always  open  to  the 
distresses  of  his  feUow-creature%  and 
always  ready  to  reliefo  them*" 


WILLIAM 

William  uogarth,  orHogart, 

as  he  was  some  times  calledi  was  born 
in  London,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1697.  His  father,  who  had  come  from 
Westmoreland  to  the  metropolis  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  literary  employment, 
worked,  for  some  time,  as  a  corrector 
of  the  press,  and  also  kept  a  school ; 
but  lived  and  died,  u  appears,  in  a  state 
of  embarrassment  The  subject  of  our 
memoir,  therefore,  having,  as  he  snys, 
had  before  his  eves  tlie  precarious 
situatbn  of  men  of  daasical  education, 
left  school,  at  his  own  desire,  at  about 
fourteen,  and  was  apprenticed  to  l:)liis 
Gamble,  an  eminent  silversmith,  in 
Cranbonme  Street  He  liad  previously 
sliown  some  taste  for  designing,  in  the 
manner  in  v/luch  he  used  to  decorate 
his  school  exercises ;  and,  during  his 
apprenticeship,  he  demonstrated  both 
ability  and  ambition  to  excel  as  an 
ardst.  Nature  was  hia  model  from  the 
first ;  imitation  from  the  best  masters 
being  regarded  by  him  as  "  little  more 
than  pouring  water  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another."  The  customary  forms 
of  study  he  also  disdained,  thon^rh  it 
was  no  less,  perhaps,  from  constitutional 
idieneae  than  from  his  own  proper 
notions,  that  his  short-hand  way  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  aa  Allan  Cun- 
ningham expresses  it,  was  resolved 
upon.  His  plan  was,  instead  of  copy- 
ing with  his  pencil,  to  trace  with  his 
eye,  and  alter  fixing  forms  and  cha- 
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racters  in  his  mind,  to  try  the  effect  of 
such  a  mode  of  application,  by  convey- 
ing the  impress  of  his  memonr  to  tne 
canvass.   "  For  this  purpose,"  he  say?, 

I  considered  what  various  ways,  and 
to  what  different  purposes,  the  memory 
might  be  applied,  and  fell  upon  one 
most  suitable  to  my  situation  and  idle 
disposition ;  laying  it  down  first  as  an 
axiom,  that  he  who  could,  by  any  means, 
acquiie  and  retain  in  his  memory  per- 
fect ideas  of  the  subjects  he  meant  to 
draw,  woidd  have  as  dear  a  knowledge 
of  the  figure  as  a  man  who  can  write 
freely  hath  of  the  twenty-five  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  their  infinite  com- 
binations." 

In  1718,  he  left  Mr.  Gamble,  and  en- 
tered himself  of  the  Academy  for  Design, 
in  St  Martin's  Lane,  where  he  studied 
draw  ing  from  the  life.  For  some  years 
bis  chief  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
was  bv  engraving  arms  and  crests,  and 
furnishing  cuts  tor  various  publications 
of  the  time.  His  first  engraving  which 
attracted  notice,  was  a  satiriciu  piece, 
entitled  The  Taste  of  the  Town,  exe- 
cuted in  1724,  and  was  so  successful 
that  it  gave  rise  to  several  piracies. 
He  next  engraved  a  set  of  plates  for  an 
edition  of  Hudibras,  which,  however 
good  in  themselves,  are,  when  con- 
trasted with  his  subsequent  per- 
formances, strikingly  inferior.  He  tiad 
now  attained  the  use  of  the  brush,  as 
well  as  the  graver,  but  was  so  iar  from 
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being  acknowledged  as  a  painter,  that 
an  upiioUterer  refused  to  pay  liau  for 
some  designs  for  tapestry,  on  the  ground 
of  hia  hanng  diaeovere^  Hogartn  to  be 
an  eng-raver,  who,  in  consequence,  lost 
an  action  vviijcb  he  subsequently  brought 
against  his  employer.  This  occurred 
in  1727  ;  and,  as  he  anys,  he  could  do 
little  more  than  maintain  himself  until 
he  was  near  thirty,  we  ma^f  ooncltide 
he  had  as  yet  acquired  but  little  fame, 
and  less  profit.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, his  marriage,  in  1730,  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  then 
•erjeant-paiiiter  to  the  kinf^,  gave  p:rent 
offWnce  to  his  wife's  father,  who  looked 
upon  thb  alliance  with  Hogarth  as  a 
degradation  to  his  family.  The  talents, 
howeverj  of  U(^gartb,  ultimately  pro- 
dnecd  a  leeondlumon  between  him  and 
Sir  James ;  though,  before  this  took 
place,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked, on  being  shown  the  first  part 
of  The  Harlot's  Frogress,  that  the  man 
who  could  produce  such  works,  could 
niatniain  a  wife  without  a  portion. 

After  Us  marriage,  HogarA  com- 
menced painter  of  small  conversation 
pieces,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
high,  whidi  succeeded  for  a  few  years ; 
but  it  was  still,  he  tells  us,  **  a  kind  of 
drudgery;"  and  adds,  **  as  I  eould  not 
brine  myseif  to  act  like  some  ui  my 
bretbren,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  manu- 
factory, to  be  carried  on  by  the  help  of 
back  i^rounds  and  drapery j^unters,  it 
was  not  sufficiently  profiteme  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  my  family."  He  ap- 
pears, nowever,  to  have  obtained  con- 
iiiderable  temporary  employment  as  a 
portrait  painter;  though  his  prices, 
which  his  pride  probably  prevented  him 
frum  entering  m  his  memoranda,  are 
suppoved  to  naTe  been  very  low.  In 
this  department  of  his  nrt  he  was  not 
ftopular:  he  took  accurate,  but,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  unfortunate 
likenesses ;  no  one  could  fail  to  mark 
!  the  resemblance,  but  every  one  felt 
that  Hogarth  would  be  the  last  person 
to  whom  they  would  choose  to  sit. 

The  calm  contemplative  look,"  as 
Mr.  Cunningham  has  well  observed, 
**  die  elegance  of  form  without  the  grace 
of  action,  and  motionless  repose  an- 
proachiog  to  slumber,  were  not  ior 
bira,  whose  strength  l^y  in  kindling 
figures  into  life  and  tossing  them  into 
bttshn^M."    For  this  reason  he  suc- 


ceeded tolerably  well  in  his  portrait  of 
Garrick,  as  Richard  the  Third,  which 
brought  him  £200;  a  sum,  he  says, 
"  more  than  any  English  artist  ever 
before  received  for  a  single  portrait." 

In  1734,  he  publisiied  Tne  Harlot's 
Progress,  in  a  series  of  six  plates,  which 
were  beheld  with  admiration  and 
wonder ;  and  on  account  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  portrttts  of  the  infamous  Colonel 
Charteris,  and  others,  excited  universal 
interest  as  well  as  applause.  His  re- 
putation w&s  now  suddenly  but  firmly 
established ;  and  his  vanity  increased 
with  his  fame,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  passage  found  among  his 
memoranda:—'*!  entertained  some 
thoui;ht-,"  he  write?,  of  succeeding  in 
what  Uie  puU'ers  in  books  call  the  great 
style  of  hntory  paintins;  so  tliat,  wiUi- 
out  having  had  a  stroke  of  this  grand 
business  before,  I  quitted  small  portraits 
and  ^miliar  conversations,  and,  with  a 
smile  at  my  own  temerity,  commenced 
history  painter,  and,  on  n  ^reM  stair- 
case, at  Sl  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Mdnted  two  Scripture  stories — The 
Pool  of  Bethseda,  and  The  Good 
Samaritan,  with  figures  seven  feet  high. 
These  I  presented  to  the  charity ;  and 
thought  they  might  serve  as  a  speci- 
men to  show  that,  were  there  an  incli- 
irniiun  m  Lngiand  for  encouraging 
historical  frictures,  such  a  first  esiay 
might  prove  the  painting  them  more 
easily  attainable  than  is  generally  ima- 

fined.'*  The  alMve  mdntings  were 
nished  in  1736;  both  were  defi^ 
cient  m  dignity,  and  their  chief  merit 
wOl  be  found  in  some  coane,  though 
original,  conceptions,  totally  unsuited 
to  the  character  of  either  .sul>ject  His 
subsequent  efibrts,  in  this  way,  were 
absolute  failures;  and  his  painting  of 
Sigisniunda  is  described,  by  Walpole, 
as  **  more  ridiculous  than  any  thing 
he  ever  ridiculed.*'  Sir  Riciiard 
Grosveiior,  who  was  to  have  purchased 
it  for  i^400,  refused  to  receive  it{  a 
mortification  which  Hogarth  never  for- 
got The  Harlot's  Progress  was  fol- 
lowed by  The  Rake's  Progress,  which 
made  a  greater  comparative  addition  to 
the  fame  than  the  pocket  of  Hogarth, 
who  at  length  applied  to,  and  obtained 
from,  parhament,  an  act  for  recog- 
nising a  legal  copyright  in  designs 
and  engravings,  and  restraining  copies 
of  such  wotIu  from  being  made  with- 
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out  consent  of  the  authors.  His  next 
productions,  in  succession,  were,  The 
Sleeping  Congregation,  SoathfrtrkFair, 
Modern  Midnight  Conversation,  and 
The  Enraged  Musician,  wliich  lust  ap- 
peared in  1740.  They  were  tullowed 
by  hh  Four  TiiDMof  the  Day,  and  The 
Strolling  Actresses  ;  the  paintings  of 
which,  together  with  those  of  The 
Harlot's  Vngrus  and  The  Rake's 
Progress,  miRing  nineteen  altogether, 
he  offered  for  (tale,  by  a  sort  of  aucUon, 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1745,  when  the 
whole  produced  him  but  £427  :  7s. 
For  the  six  paintin!?'?  of  hh  next  ad- 
mirable production,  The  Marriage  <i  la 
Mode,  which  he  sold  in  1750,  he  re- 
ceived only  one  hundred  and  ten 
guiaeas;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
such  sums  were  being  lavished  upon 
Farinelli,  the  opera  singer,  that  tlie 
vain  creature,  says  Aiiau  Cunningham, 
exclaimed,  "  There  is  but  one  God  and 
one  Farinelli !"  The  series  of  his  Mar- 
rinpe  k  la  Mode  were  sub<;equently 
purchased,  by  Mr.  Angersleii).  tor  one 
thousand  guineas,  ana  now  n»ran  part 
of  the  Nytional  Gallery. 

In  1747,  appeared  his  twelve  scenes 
of  Industry  and  IcUeness,  which  are 
said  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effecl 
upon  the  London  apprentices ;  and,  as 
Hogarth  tells  us,  sold  more  rapidly  at 
Christmas  than  any  other  time.  They 
were  followed  by  a  design  called  The 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  England ;  a  satire  on 
the  Frendi  nation,  in  revenge  for  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with  during  a 
visit  to  Calais,  where,  being  discovered 
sketching  one  of  the  gates,  he  was 
seized  as  a  spy,  and  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land. Next  came  The  Four  Stages  of 
Cruelty,  and  The  Marcli  to  Finchley, 
which  latter  was  intended  to  be  in- 
scribed to  George  the  Second,  who 
seems  to  have  appreciated  neither  the 
compliment  nor  the  sldll  of  the  artist 
Beer  Street  and  Gin  Lane,  France 
and  England,  The  Cockpit,  and  The 
Election,  in  four  scenes,  were  his  next 
performances ;  all  of  whidi  maintained 
the  high  reputation  of  our  artist.  In 
1753,  he  published  a  work,  in  which 
be  had  been  assisted  by  Dr.  Hoadly, 
entitled  The  Analysis  of  Beauty,  written 
to  prove   that   the  undulating  line 

Eervades  every  thing  that  is  heautiftd, 
oth  in   art  and  nature.     He  had 
previously  given  some  bint  of  this  idea 


in  a  painting  of  himself,  by  etching 
upon  the  palette  he  represented  bim- 
sdf  Iwlding,  a  winding  line  with 
this  motto,  **  Line  of  Beauty  and 
Grace.  '  The  work  was  virulently  at- 
tacked, and  Wilkes  and  others  denied 
that  it  was  the  composition  of  Hogarth ; 
but  amidst  at!  the  outcry  raised  against 
it,  it  was  allowed  to  be  fuU  of  genius 
and  originality,  and  to  contain  many 
sensible  ani!  useful  observations,  if  not 
fuUv  establishing  the  theory  of  its 
autnor.  Bishop  Warburton  wrote  a 
very  compUmentary  letter  to  Hoigarth, 
respecting  this  publication  ;  and  the 
celebrated  painter,  West,  used  to  iipeak 
of  it  as  a  work  of  the  hig^st  value  to 
every  one  studying  the  art  It  was 
translated  into  German  and  Italian; 
and  upon  its  appearance  at  Augsburgh, 
the  author  was  elected  a  counsellor  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy 01  that  city. 

In  ]757»  the  subject  of  our  menioir 
was  made  scrjeant -painter  to  the  king, 
an  appointment  wiiicii  probably  induced 
him  to  publish,  in  1762,  a'  political 
print,  rn titled  Tlie  Times,  in  ^vhic'i 
rittand  Temple,  the  friends  of  Wilkes 
and  Churchill,  were  satirised.  This 
drew  from  the  two  last  all  the  venom 
of  wirich  their  pens  were  capable,  the 
former  making  The  North  Briton  the 
vehicle  of  bis  rancour.  Hoganh  was 
[advised  by  his  friends  to  take  no  notice 
ot  tiiese  attacks,  but  he  felt  them  too 
keenly  not  to  retort  with  his  pencil, 
and  he  accordingly  produced  a  portrait 
of  Wilkes,  of  which  the  artist  himself 
has  truly  observed,  **  the  ridiculous  was 
apparent  to  every  eye.  A  Brutus — a 
saviour  of  his  country — with  such  an 
aspect — was  so  arrant  a  furce,  that, 
though  it  gave  rise  to  much  laughter  in 
the  lookers-on,  it  galled  both  him 
and  his  adherents."  With  respect  to 
Churchill,  he  patched  up  a  print  of  him 
in  the  character  of  a  bear ;  a  firoduction 
which,  hke  the  lines  of  Churchill,  dis- 
played, though  not  in  an  equal  degree, 
more  venom  than  wit,  and  induced 
Lord  Orford  to  say  of  both,  "  Never 
did  two  men  of  abilities  throw  mud 
with  less  dexterity."  Ht^arth's  next 
work  was  a  satirical  print  against  the 
methodists,  entitled.  Credulity,  Super- 
stition, and  Fanatidsm,  executed  m  a 
manner  that  showed  his  powers  were 
ia  no  way  diminished.  His  last  per- 
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iormance  was  a  piece  entitled  Finis, 
the  Bathos,  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in 
I  Sublime  Mothig.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  a  presentiment  that  this  was  his 
last  work,  and  when  the  design  of  the 
piste  wet  oomplele,  he  nld,  looking  at 
It,  "  So  far  so  good  ;  nothing  remains 
I  but  this  «'*  and  then,  sketdiing  the 
leteiBblttMe  of  •  broken  peiette,  con- 
tinued, "  Finis — the  deed  is  done — all 
ia  over."  It  is  said  that  the  satire  of 
Churchill  tended  to  hasten  his  death ; 
and  certainly,  Churchill,  with  equal 
1  insolence  and  brutality,  triumphantly 
adverted  to  the  possibility  of  such  an 
elfeett  bat  it  weme  tint  the  merit  of 
embittering  the  last  days  of  this  in- 
ioiiuble  artist  beloooa  chieflv  to  Wilkes. 
Hogarth,  whoie  lieaRb  liad  been  on  the 
decline  for  some  months  previously, 
left  his  summer  residence,  at  Chiswick, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1764,  and  died 
on  the  following  day,  from  a  tuflluion 
of  blood  among  the  arteries,  at  his 
house  in  Leicester  Square.  He  was 
baried  in  the  dinrdiyard  of  Ciiiswick, 
under  a  tombstone  wUcfa  bears  an 
inscription  written  b^  Gwrrick.  His 
widow  had  the  copyright  of  his  plates 
secured  to  lier  by  act  of  parliament  for 
twenty  years ;  but  she  outlived  the 
period  of  her  right,  and  was  at  length 
•o  reduced,  that,  two  years  before  ner 
death,  she  received  a  pension  of£M 
from  the  Hoyal  Academy. 

Hogarth'f  person  was  rather  below 
the  middle  size  ;  he  had  a  high  fore- 
;  head ;  a  bright,  shrewd,  and  intelligent 
!  eye ;  and  a  countenance  altogether 
>  open  and  pleasing.   He  was  of  a  cheer- 
\  ful  temper,  and  loved  mirth  and  com- 
I  pany  ;  combined  sense  and  humour  in 
j  hii  conversation;  was  ardent  in  his 
friendships,  and  also  in  his  resentments. 
He  cared  not  whom  he  offended  by  his 
pencil,  and  ww  not  ehoiee  in  his  se- 
lection of  words  to  those  . who  either 
injured  or  insulted  hinu    West,  the 
painter,  calls  him  a  strutting*  conse- 
quential little  man;  and  Nichols  de> 
scribes  him  as  one  whose  manners  were 
gross   and  uncultivated,  and  whose 
soeial  amlMtion  aspired  no  higher  than 
to  shine  in  a  club  of  mechanics.  The 
two  accoimts  axe  somewhat  paradoxical, 
bat  die  greater  probability  oif  tmth  is  in 
die  former;  as  Hogarth  kept  his  car- 
riage, was  vain  of  his  abilities,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  of  Horace  Walpole 
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and  others,  loved  dress  and  good  order, 
and  frequently  spoke  of  his  early  hard- 
ships in  contrast  to  his  subsequent 
condition,  with  an  air  of  triumph  and 
self-importance.     In   his  relation  of 
husband,  brother,  friend,  and  roaster 
(he  was  never  a  father),  Ireland  speaks 
of  him  as  kind,  generou%  sincere,  and 
indulgent ;  in  diet  he  was  abstemious, 
but  in  his  hospitalities,  though  devoid  of 
ostentation,  liberal  and  free-hearted ;  i 
not  parsimonious,  yet  frugal.    Of  his 
absence  of  mind,  an  anecdote  is  told  by 
Nichols,  which  has   obtained  general 
belief: — Calling,  one  rainy  day,  in  his 
carriage,  on  the  lord  mavor,  Beckford, 
(in  the  conflagration  of  whose  residence, 
at  Fonthill,  the  original  paintings  of 
The  Hariofs  and  Rake's  Progress  were 
consumed),  he  came  out  at  a  wrong 
door,  forgot  that  he  had  a  carriage,  and, 
after  in  vain  seeking  for  a  hackney 
coach,  returned  home  wet  to  the  skin. 
The  same  authority  also  tells  us,  that 
"  he  would  sometimes  turn  his  chair 
round  as  if  he  had  finished  eating,  and 
as  suddenly  would  re-turn  it  and  fall 
to  his  meal  again."  From  Nichols,  also, 
Hogarth's  biographers  have  quoted  the 
following  instance  of  his  vanity  : — On 
being  told  that  Mr.  John  Freke,  the  ana- 
tomist, had  asiierted  that  Greene  was  as 
eminent  a  composer  as  Handel,  he  ob- 
served, **  That  fellow,  Freke,  is  always 
shooting  his  bolt  absurdly  one  way  or 
another.   Handel  is  a  giant  in  music ; 
Greene  only  a  light  Florimel-kind  of 
composer."  "  Ay,"  said  his  informant, 
"  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  declared  you 
was  as  good  a  portrait  painter  as  Van- 
dyck."     "  There,"  added  Hogarth, 
he  was  right ;  and  so,  by  G—  1 1  am ; 
gite  me  ray  time,  and  let  me  choose 
my  subject." 

Hogarth  possessed  a  very  retentive 
memory,  and  therefore  sdoom  copied 
on  the  spot  any  object  that  struck  him 
as  worthy  of  remark ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, w  hen  a  singularly  grotesque  or  I 
absurd  countenance  preseitted  itself,  he 
would  sketch  it  at  the  moment  with 
such  materials  as  were  immediately 
at  hand,  or  in  the  absence  cf  any, 
upon  his  thumb-nail.  On  an  occasion 
01  this  sort,  he  produced  a  recon- 
ciliation lietween  two  disputants  at 
a  tavern,  by  instantly  sketching  the 
ludicrously  rueful  countenance  of  one 
of  them  who  had  received  a  blow  from 
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a  qiinrt  pot;  and  ihe  figure  of  the 
woman  spirting  brandy  into  the  eyes  of 
another,  iiitrcMlneed  mto  hia  Modem 
Midnight  Conversation,  was  also  taken 
on  the  spot  The  following  anecdotes 
are  too  duuracteriitic  to  be  omitted, 
though  the  latter  has  been  likewise  re- 
lated of  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Kuciler  Being  employed  by  a  noble- 
man to  paint  a  portion  of  the  wails  of 
a  staircase  with  the  snbjrct  of  Pharaoh 
and  hii  host  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea, 
he  let  to  work  and  painted  the  whole 
space  red  ;  and  upon  demanding  pay- 
ment, was  refused,  t)ecause  he  had 
proceeded  no  further  than  to  lay  his 
groond.  "  Ground,"  said  he,  *'  there 
is  no  ground ;  the  colour  is  tlie  Red  Sea, 
Pharaoh  and  all  are  drowned ;  the  sea 
covers  them,  and  you  can  see  nothing 
of  tbcrn." — An  extremely  ugljr  person 
once  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  which 
he  made  so  like,  that  the  sitter  was 
himself  disgusted  at  the  accuracy  of  the 
resemblance  ;  and  having  refused  to 

{)ay  for  it,  Hogartli  wroit:  Lt>  him,  say- 
ng  if  the  money  was  not  forthcoming 
within  three  dav^,  he  should  dispose  of 
it,  with  the  aUduion  of  a  tail  and  other 
appendices,  to  a  wild  beast  man  as  a 
show.  This  had  the  effect  he  desired, 
for  the  money  was  immediately  paid, 
and  the  picture  was  subsequently  burnt. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  perhaps, 
that  lie  would  }iave  refused  Crabbc  the 
liile  ot  a  uoet,  \Vaipole  ascribes  slender 
merit  to  Hogarth  as  a  painter ;  yet  none 
will  now  denyf  that,  in  liis  |iecttliar 


style,  Hogarth  excelled  all  other 
painters.  He  is.  not  to  i>e  estimated  by 
the  deviatioofl  ftmn  hia  natural  trade  t 

what  his  genius  achieved,  and  not  what 
his  ambition  attempted,  demands  tlie 
attention  of  posterity.  Hb  pieces  have 
been  all  justly  called  "  lectures  of  mo- 
rality ;"  and  for  this  reason  alone  they 
will  always  stand  conspicuously  and 
honourably  apart  fram  the  mass  of  pic- 
tures that  appeal  to  the  imagination 
without  touching  or  improving  the 
heart  He  may  be  said,  obaervea  Dr. 
Aikin,  to  have  crentei!  an  entirely  new 
species  of  painting,  which  may  be 
termed  the  moral  come,  Hia  works 
are  certainly  not  so  much  studies  for  tlie 
profes^iona!  artist,  as  for  the  searchers 
mto  htc  and  manners,  and  the  votaries 
of  true  humour ;  but  Hogarth  was  not 
the  less  a  painter  for  that.  The  writer, 
indeed,  who  questions  his  right  to  this 
title,  has,  perhaps,  more  than  ali  others, 
confirmed  it  by  the  following  sensible 
and  accurate  estimate,  with  which  we 
shall  conclude  our  memoir When 
the  Flemish  painters  attempt  humour," 
says  Walpole,  "  it  h  by  making  a 
drunkard  vomit ;  they  take  evacuations 
for  jokes;  and  when  they  make  us 
sick,  they  think  they  make  us  laugh. 
The  views  of  Hogarth  were  more  ge- 
nerous and  extensive;  mirth  coloured 
his  pictures,  but  benevolence  designed 
them ;  he  smiled  like  Socrates,  that 
men  might  not  be  offended  at  his  lec- 
tures, and  might  leam  to  laugh  at  their 
own  fiiUies." 


ALLAN  RAMSAY. 


This  artist,  son  of  the  celebrated  poet 
of  the  same  name,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  vear  1713.  He  hep;a.n  to 
sketch  at  twelve  years  old,  as  appears 
by  a  letter  from  his  father  to  Smibert, 
the  painter,  in  1736.  *'  My  son  Allan," 
writes  the  author  of  The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, "has  been  pursuing  his  science 
since  be  was  a  dozen  years  auld :  was 
with  Mr.  Hyffidg,  in  London,  for  some 
time,  about  two  years  ago ;  has  since 
been  punting  here  like  a  Raphael :  sets 
out  for  the  seat  of  the  beast  beyond  the 
Alps  within  a  month  hence,  to  be  away 


two  years.  I'm  sweer  (loth)  to  part 
withnim,  but  eanna  stem  the  current 

wliiih  flows  from  the  advice  of  his 

i)atrons  and  his  own  incUnation."  Allan 
eft  Edinburgh  in  June,  1736 ;  and, 
after  having  studied  three  years  at 
Romp,  under  Solimene  and  Tmperiale, 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  commenced 
portrait  p«nter.  One  of  his  best  per- 
formances, about  this  time,  was  the 

i>ortrait  of  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle, 
n  his  robes  as  lord  of  session,  now  in 
tlie  l'2xchange  at  Glasgow. 
After  he  bad  been  some  time  at 
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Edinburgh,  ^fr.  Rnmsay  removed  lo  I 
London,  where  he  met  with  powerlul 
friends  and  extensive  patronage.  His 
principal  friers tl  was  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
by  whose  recommendaiion  of  him  to 
mt  Prince  (tf  Walet,  he  was  appointed  to 
punt  the  portrut  of  hi;^  royril  highness, 
and  those  of  several  persons  belooging 
tothecomrt  Reynolds,  though  diene was 
little  to  fear  from  such  a  competitor,  did 
not  think  Ramsay  a  contemptible  rival, 
and  took  particular  pains  wit  it  a  full 
length,  which  he  was  painting  about 
this  time,  saying,  in  allusion  to  a  pic- 
ture of  the  same  size,  bv  Ramsay,  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  I  wish  to  show  legs 
with  Ramsay's  Lord  Bute.**  The 
satire  of  Churchill,  and  the  pencil  of 
Hogarth,  the  latter  of  whom  tried  to 
pun  him  down  under  the  name  of 
Kam's-eye,  disconcerted  liamsay  but 
little,  and  proved  no  obstacle  to  his 
§aeeet»»  His  fame  and  his  profit  daily 
increased;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
realized  no  less  than  £4Q,000f  even 
before  his  appointment  of  painter  to  the 
crown.  The  use  he  made  of  it  was 
highly  honourable  to  him ;  he  paid  his 
fathet's  debts,  and  setded  a  pention  on 
his  sister  Janet.  A  second  journey  to 
Rome  increased  his  admiration  of  the 
style  of  the  great  Italian  masters ;  and 
he  recreated  himself  by  paying  a  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  eitabUahed 
the  Select  Society. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  Tlurd, 
Ramsay  felt  the  influence  of  royal 
piUrooage  in  the  most  gratifying 
manner.  He  was  appointed  portrait 
painter  to  the  court,  on  the  death  of 
Sbackeiton,  in  1767,  though  some  say 
that  Shackelion  was  removed  to  make 
way  for  hiiii»  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart  on  hearing  that  Ramsay  was 
chosen  in  his  stead.  Reynolds,  too, 
waa  in  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
but,  being  no  favourite  with  tne  king, 
Ramaav  had  no  fears  of  being  sup- 
planted  in  that  qusrler.  He  was  now 
so  fhllv  employed,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  five  assistants,  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  various  parts  of 
his  pictures  with  the  exception  of  the 
head,  such  was  the  rage  to  have  a  por- 
trait painted  by  his  hand.  Among  the 
pictures  wfaidi  he  painted  b^  royal 
oomnand,  were  several  of  the  king  and 
queen  in  their  royal  robes,  as  presents 
to  Ibreign  amfaasiadoii.  He  generally 

TOfr.  IT. 


worked  upon  them  at  the  palace,  the 
king  ijeing  fund  of  seeing  him  at  his 
canvas*,  and  of  convernng  vHdi  him  as 
he  proceeded.  He  was  occasionally 
dc^red  to  set  up  his  easel  in  his  ma- 
jesty's dinii^-room ;  and  it  ii  related 
that,  when  the  king  had  Rntshcci  his 
usual  allowance  of  boiled  mutton  and 
turnips,  he  would  rise,  and  say,  "  Now, 
Ramsay,  sit  down  in  my  place  and  take 
your  dinner."  His  first  portrait  of  th'.' 
queen  was  completed  at  his  own  studio, 
whither  all  the  crown  jewels  and  v^alia 
were  sent  to  him ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  sentinels  were  posted,  day  and 
night,  In  ftoot  and  rear  of  his  house* 

Ramsay  was  also  a  man  of  letters  as 
well  as  an  artist,  and  it  was  less  in  the 
cliaracter  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former,  that  he  made  a  third  journey  to 
Rome,  shortly  after  his  appointment  to 
be  king's  painter.  He  employed  him- 
self chiefly  in  examining  and  copying 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions 
in  the  corridors  of  the  Vatican ;  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  Fuseli,  he  •*  was  smit 
with  the  love  of  classic  lore,  and  de- 
sired to  trace  on  dubious  vestiges  the 
haunts  of  ancient  genius  and  learning." 
He  had  already  made  himself  know  n, 
at  home,  as  the  author  of  many  in- 
genious pieces  on  history,  politics,  and 
criticism,  since  published  under  the 
title  of  Investifrntor ;  and  he  acquired 
credit  by  a  p:iiii}>iiiet  on  the  subject  of 
Elizabeth  Cai  nn  o;,  which  exposid  the 
real  truth  ot  cliat  s'ory.  An  accident 
which  he  met  wiili  some  time  after 
his  return  to  London,  waa  the  means 
of  putting  a  clic  ck  to  his  still  flourishing 
practice.  Happening  to  read  the  ac- 
count of  a  fire  in  which  several  Hves 
were  lost,  he  was  so  touched  with  the 
calamity,  that  he  rose  up  on  the  mo- 
ment, and  desired  his  servants  and 
pupils  to  follow  him,  that  be  might 
show  them  the  way  of  escaping  under 
similar  circumstances  to  those  of  which 
he  had  just  been  reading.  Taking  a 
ladder,  he  pmrreded  with  it  to  the  loft 
door,  where  he  mounted,  and,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  top,  esdalmed.  "  Now  I 
am  safe,  I  can  escape  along  the  roofs  of 
the  ridjoining  house«.*'  He  then  turned 
to  dtbcciid,  but  hib  foot  unfortunately 
slipping,  he  fell  and  dislocated  his  right 
arm.  He  was,  at  the  time,  employed 
on  a  picture  of  the  king,  for  the  Excise 
office,  but  contrived  to  finish  it  by 
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holdine  up  his  right  arm  with  his  left  ; 
and,  what  is  more  extraordimury,  both 
he  and  ollien  declared  it  to  be  the 

finest  portrait  he  had  ever  painted.  His 
health  not  mending,  he  resolved  to  quit 
hi&  profession  for  a  time,  and  remove 
10  Home,  whither  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded. He  set  out  on  his  return  to 
England  in  the  summer  of  1784,  but 
readied  Paris  with  dilBciilty,  and  died 
there  of  a  fever,  in  August,  ill  the 
seventy -first  year  of  his  age. 

Ramsay  was  of  the  middle  rise,  well 
made  In  nit  pctaon,  and  intelligent  in 
his  loolc  He  was  elegant  in  his  man- 
ners, a  most  agreeable  companion,  and 
a  steadftst  friend;  qolek  in  hia  leni|>er, 
and  somewhat  passionate,  but  easily 
appeased.  He  was  an  accomplished 
modem  adiolar;  and  Dr.  Johnaon  said 
of  him,  "You  will  not  find  a  man  in 
whose  conversation  there  is  more  in- 
struction,  more  information,  or  more 
elegance,  than  in  Ramsay's."  Dr. 
Johnson's  passion  for  tea  was  not 
greater  than  Ratn^ay  s,  who  had  such  a 
dislike  to  wine,  that  even  the  fmdl,  it 
is  said,  of  a  bottle  of  cburet»  was  too 
much  for  him. 

Aa  an  artlat,  he  has  the  merit  of 
having  succeeded  in  the  style  he  nt- 
tempted;  he  confined  himself  to  the 
pteod  and  contemplative,  and  displays 
enough  of  nature  and  taste  in  his  pic- 
tures to  warrant  the  observation  of 
WaJpoIe,  that  if  he  did  not  at.hieve  a 
first-rate  name,  it  was  for  want  of  sub- 
jects rather  than  of  genius.  Northcote, 
in  his  Conversations,  speaks  of  him 
as  follows <*  There  waa  Ramsay,  of 
whom  Sir  Joshua  used  to  say,  that  he 
was  the  most  sensible  among  all  the 


RICHARD 

Richard  wilson,  son  of  the 

rector  of  Pineges,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
was  born  about  the  year  1713;  and, 
probably,  received  bis  education  under 
his  father's  root  Of  the  early  period 
of  his  life,  however,  nothing  is  positively 
known,  except  that  the  taste  he  de- 
▼eloped  for  drawing*  induced  hfs  re- 
lation, Sir  George  Wynn,  to  take  him 
to  London,  and  place  him  with  an 


sinters  of  bis  time;  but  be  has  left 
ttle  to  show  it.  His  manner  was  dry 
and  timid;  lie  stopped  short  in  the 
middle  of  his  work  bcc;iii-e  he  knew 
exactly  how  much  it  wanted.  Now 
and  then  we  find  tints  and  sketches, 
which  show  what  he  might  have  been, 
if  bis  band  bad  been  equal  to  his  con- 
ceptions. I  have  seen  a  picture  of  his 
of  tiie  queen,  soon  after  she  waa  mar- 
ried; a  profile,  and  slichtly  donr,  but  it 
was  a  paragon  of  elegance.  She  bad  a 
fiin  in  lier  hand >Lord,  how  she  hdd 
that  fan  I  It  was  weak  in  execution, 
and  ordinary  in  features,  but  tlie  farthest 
possible  removed  from  anytiuug  hke 
vulgarity.  A  professor  mh^fat  despise 
it;  hilt,  in  the  mental  part,  i  have  never 
seen  anything  of  VanUyck's  equal  to  it. 
I  should  ftndlt^Ufieolt  tofirodnceany- 
tliing  of  Sir  Joshua's  that  conveys  Vk 
idea  of  more  grace  and  delicacy." 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  of 
Ramsay,  during  his  residence  at  Rome : 
— Whilst  he  was  being  conducted  over 
the  School  of  Art,  by  the  president  of 
the  Roman  Academy,  and  looking  at 
the  drawings  of  the  students,  the  pre- 
sident hinted  that  England  had  nothing 
of  a  rimilar  Idnd  to  compare  witii  them. 
Ramsay  indignantly  replied,  Well, 
sir,  1  will  show  you  how  we  draw  in 
England,"  and  immediately  wrote  to 
one  of  his  pupils,  Davie  Martin,  to  come 
to  Rome  with  his  drawings.  On  their 
arrival,  Ramsay  arranged  them  in 
order,  and  invited  the  president  and 
his  scholars  to  inspect  them  ;  when,  he 
says,  "  the  Italians  were  confounded 
and  OTeicbme^  and  Britiah  akili  was 
txiiuApliant'' 


WILSON. 

obscure  portrait  punter  of  the  name  of 
Wright.  This  profession  he  hlmielf 
followed  until  his  thirty-sixth  year; 
when  having  acquired  sufiicient  means 
to  visit  Italy,  he  proceeded  thither  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  his 
art,  in  which  be  liad  as  yet  acquired 
but  little  distinction*  Hia  talents  soon 
procured  him  notice;  and,  meeting,  at 
Venice,  witli  a  Mr*  Lock,  was  canied 
 _ — ^  
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by  that  gentleman  to  Rome,  where  ;i 
fortunate  accident  led  to  a  complete 
chanjge  in  the  character  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Waiting  rather  long,  one 
morning,  for  the  appwance  of  Zuc- 
chereUa,  be  aonued  nfmself  by  painting 
a  scene,  taken  from  the  window  of  the 
artist's  room.  Zuccherelli> upon  entering, 
expressed  his  astotiiduuent  at  the  per- 
formance, and  asking  Wilson  if  he  had 
studied  landscape,  received  a  reply  in 
the  n^ative;  "  then,'  said  he,  "1  ad- 
Hae  foa  to  try,  for  you  are  sure  of 
tocoeiB."  Another  circumstance,  by 
wMcfa  Ibis  was  followed,  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  Zneehei^U,  and  determined 
the  fnture  rareer  of  Wilson.  Vernet, 
the  celebrated  French  painter,  coming, 
one  day,  into  the  painat^oroom  of  the 
subject  of  onr  memoir,  was  so  struck 
with  a  newiy-finished  landscape,  tliat 
he  proposed  to  exchange  for  it  one  of 
his  own.  To  this  Wilson  gladly  agreed, 
and  had  the  additional  satisfaction  of 
hearing  that  his  picture  was  daily 
pointed  out  for  admiration  in  the  ex- 
nibition  room  of  Vernet ;  who  used  to 
say  to  his  English  visitors,  when 
they  api^anded  his  own  perform- 
ances, "Don't  ti]!^  tjf  i:iy  landscapes 
alone,  when  your  countryman,  Wilson, 
paints  so  beautifully." 

Thus  encouraged,  he  remained 
abroad  six  year?,  during  which  time 
hi»  iaiiie  drew  to  him  several  pupils; 
and,  before  hit  departure  from  the  con- 
tinent, his  portrait  was  painted,  and 
presented  Co  him,  by  Mengs.  On  his 
anival  in  London,  he  was,  at  firsts 
patronised  by  men  of  rank  and  taste ; 
and  his  pictures  of  Niobe,  and  A 
View  of  Rome,  the  former  of  which 
was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  the  latter  by  the  M?irquess  of 
I'avi^tock,  gained  for  him  tne  reputuiion 
of  the  ablest  landscape  painter  of  his 
country.  Caprice,  however,  soon  lost 
him  public  estimation  ;  and,  his  genius 
not  being  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
few  who  were  able  to  appreciate  it,  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  place  of 
librarian  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Of 
this  appointment  tiie  profits  were  but 
small,  yet  they  exceeded  probably  those 
he  got  by  his  jpictures,  which  he  now 
liad  the  mortification  of  seeing  super- 
seded by  the  comparative  daubs  of  Smith 
and  Barret,  who  were  making  large 
fimtwes,  whilst  Wilson  was  sending 


his  works  to  the  y>^^wnbroker^;,  or  com- 
pelled to  paint  a  picture,  aa  it  is  said  he 
did  his  Ceyxand  llalcyone,  for  a  pot  of 
beer  an<l  the  remains  of  a  Stilton  cheese. 
He  subsequently  made  sketches  for 
ha]f*a-crown,  and  was  compelled  to 
remove  to  a  residence  as  mean  as  his 
price.  His  last  retreat  in  this  wealthy 
city,"  says  Allan  Cnnnuigham,  "  was  a 
smiall  room  somewhere  about  Totten- 
ham Court  Road  ;  an  ensel  arul  a 
brush, — a  cliair  and  a  table, — a  hard 
bed,  with  few  clothes, — a  scanty  meal 
and  the  favourite  pot  of  porter,  were  all 
that  Wilson  could  call  his  own."  To- 
wards the  dose  of  his  iilb,  however,  his 
lot  was  ameliorated  by  the  possession 
of  a  smaU  estate,  in  Wales,  which  he 
inherited  on  tiie  deatfi  of  his  brother, 
and  whither  he  retired  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  The  estate  was 
situated  at  Colomondie,  near  Llanveris, 
in  Denbighshire ;  and  here  Wilson  died, 
in  May,  1782. 

In  person,  our  artist  was  above  the 
middle  lise^  possessing  a  robust  and 
almost  corpulent  frame,  with  a  red 
blotchy  face,  and  large  bead.  Neither  his 
speech  nor  his  manners  were  polished ; 
and  he  was  sometimes  peevish  and  mo- 
rose ;  but  his  language  was  always  that 
of  truth  and  candour;  and  his  conversa- 
tion abounded  with  inclination  and 
humour.  Of  his  readiness  and  spirit 
in  resenting  an  insult,  the  follcnving 
anecdotes  are  told: — Sir  Josh Hi^y- 
nolds,  who  is  said  to  have  regarded  iiim 
with  jealousy,  having  proposed,  at  a 
meeting  of  tne  academy,  the  health  of 
nainsborough,  as  the  best  landscape 

fainter,  Wilson,  of  whose  presence  Sir 
oshua  was  not  aware,  added,  aloud, 
"and  the  best  portrait  painter  too." 
Being  told  that  Zoffani,  in  his  satiric 
picture  of  the  lloyal  Academv,  had  re- 
presented him  with  a  poi  of  porter  at 
his  elbow,  he  selected  a  stout  stick,  and 
declared  he  would  give  tlie  caricaturist 
a  good  cudgelling;  which  Ae  latter, 
however,  had  the  prudence  to  avoid,  by 
painting  out  the  offensive  part.  Of  his 
abilities  as  a  painter,  he  was  far  from 
vain,  but  would  never  suffer  his  own 
taste  to  be  controlled  by  that  of  others ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  when  some  one, 
commissioned  by  the  committee  of  taste, 
told  him  he  must  imitnto  the  lighter 
style  of  Zucchereili,  it  he  hoped  for  their 
good  opinion,  be  returned  a  con- 
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Cemptuou!?  and  indi<^nant  answer,  which 
lott  him  their  tuture  patronage.  He 
was  tensible  of  hb  own  geniua,  and  of 
its  superiority  to  that  of  some  of  his 
more  foriunaie  contemporaries:  ''You 
yiiU  live,*'  he  once  exdaimed  to  Sir 
W.  Beechey,  *'  to  see  great  prices  given 
for  my  pictures,  when  those  of  Barret 
will  not  fetch  one  farthing."  Wilson 
used  few  coloun,  but  one  brush,  and 
worked  standing,  and  aimed  rather  at 
produung  bold  effects,  than  correct  and 
elaborate  delineations.  His  conceptions 
are  poetic  and  noble,  yet  so  happily 
true  to  nature  as  to  delight  both  the 
rustic  and  the  scholar;  the  peculiar 
harmony  and  lustre  that  pervade  his 
compositions  have  seldom  been  ex- 
ceeded ;  and,  in  aerial  effect^  he,  perhaps, 
justly  considered  himself  without  a 
rival.  Among  his  most  beautiful  per- 
formances are,  The  Death  of  Niobe ; 
Phaeton  ;  Morning ;  Celadon  and 
Amelia  ;  Apollo  and  the  Fawn  ;  Melea- 

fer  and  Atalanta;  Cicero  at  his  Villa; 
*eniple  of  Bacchus;  Adrian's  Yilla; 
Tomb  of  the  lloratii  and  Curatii ; 
Castle  of  Dinas  Bran ;  and  Nymphs 
Bathing.   FuseUi  in  forming  an  esti- 


mate of  the  powers  of  Wil?on,  makes 
the  following  comparison  between  him 
and  the  pnnce  m  Italian  landscape 
painters :  *'  Clnnde,  little  above  medio* 
crity  in  all  other  branches  of  landscape 
painting,  had  one  great  prerogative — 
sublimity  ;  but  his  powers  rose  and  set 
with  the  sun  ;  he  could  only  be  serenely 
sublime  or  romantic.  Wilson,  without 
so  great  a  ftatnre,  bad  a  more  varied 
and  more  proportionate  power ;  he  ob- 
served Nature  in  all  her  appearances, 
and  had  a  characteristic  touch  for  all 
her  forms.  But  though  in  effects  of 
dewy  freshness  and  silent  evenine 
lights,  few  equalled,  and  fewer  excelled 
him,  his  grandeur  is  oftcner  al  ie  l  to 
terror,  bustle,  and  convulsion,  than  to 
calmness  and  tranquillity.  Figures,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  in- 
troduced or  handled  with  greater  in- 
feUcity."  It  is  hardly  fair,  howeveri 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  two  artisla 
whose  styles,  it  is  admitted,  were  so 
diiferent.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
Wilson  painted  the  same  subject  three 
or  four  times,  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
suspidon  of  the  originauty  of  some  of 
hu  works. 


SIE  lOSHUA  BBTNOLD& 


This  celebrated  artist,  one  of  the 
eleven  children  of  a  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  on 
the  16th  of  JiUy,  1723.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, worth  stating  (what,  however, 
most  of  his  biographers  record),  that,  by 
some  mistake  or  other,  he  was  baptised 
Joseph  instead  of  Joshua.  Under  his 
fathen  who  was  bead  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Pl3rmpton,  he  received  bis 
education ;  but,  not  having  a  very  strict 
master,  he  made  but  litUe  progress  in 
classicsd  study.  He  was  In^ded  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  was,  conse- 
quentlv,  disrour;it^pd  in  the  early  taste 
whicii  ne  dispiaytd  lor  drawing ;  but 
having  made  himself  acquainted  with 
The  Jesuits'  Perspective,  he  produced 
a  drawing  so  admirably  illustrative  of 
its  rules,  that  his  &ther  declared  '*  it 
was  wonderful,"  and  left  him  to  follow 
his  own  inclinations.  He  was  accord- 
ingly, in  October,  1741,  sent  to  London, 


and  placed  under  the  care  of  ITndson 
the  portrait  painter,  a  man  of  more 
popularity  than  genius,  and  in  whose 
employ  he  ^ntinued  about  two  years. 
Their  separation  is  said  to  have  been 
accelerated  by  Hudson's  jealousy  of  his 
pupil,  who  had  not  only  made  some 
copies  ft  oin  (incrri no,  which  were  taken 
for  originals,  but  had  executed  a  por- 
tndt  <n  a  female  servant  in  the  house, 

in  so  masterly  n  ninnnrr,  that  it  ob- 
tained more  applause  than  all  the  other 
l^etares  In  Hudson's  gallery. 

Reynolds  returned  home  in  1743; 
but,  instead  of  a])plying  himself  to  his 
jirofession,  mixed  iu  company  to  a  de- 
i;i  L  C'  which  he  afterwards  regretted.  In 
1745,  he  took  a  house  at  Plymouth 
Dock,  and  commenced  portrait  painter ; 
but,  though  his  Ukenesses  were  tole- 
rably good,  too  much  of  Hudson's  style 
was  apparent.  Almost  all  liis  sitters 
were  4unwairidii»ie  hand  In  the  waist- 
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and  the  other  liddin||  a  hat ;  but 

one  of  his  employers  wishing  the  hat 
to  be  upon  his  head,  such,  it  is  said, 
was  the  force  of  habit  in  Reynolds,  that 
he  sent  home  the  portrait  witli  one  hat 
on  the  head,  and  another  under  the 
arm.  Among  his  sitters  at  Plymouth 
were  the  beautiful  Miss  Chudleigh, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and 
Captain  (afterwards  Lord)  Keppel ;  and 
when  the  latter  was  appointed  commo- 
dore on  the  Mediterranean  station,  he 
invited  the  subject  of  our  memoir  to 
accompany  him.  After  making  a  short 
stay  at  Lisbon,  Algiers,  and  Minorca, 
where  he  painted  most  of  the  officers 
in  garrison,  and  received  a  severe 
wound  in  his  face,  by  being  carried  over 
a  precipice,  whilst  riding  a  horse  that 
baa  taken  fright,  he  proceeded  bv  way 
of  Leghorn  to  Rome.  "  Here,  says 
Northcote,  "  his  time  was  employed  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  of  his  talents  and 
virtue.  He  contemplated  with  unwea- 
ried attention,  and  ardent  zeal,  the 
various  beauties  which  marked  the 
style  of  different  schools  and  different 
ages.  He  copied  and  sketched  in  the 
\^can  SQch  nnrts  of  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  as  he 
thougiu  would  be  most  conducive  to  his 
fature  excellence;  and,  by  ids  well- 
directed  studies,  acquired  tiiat  grace  of 
thinking,  to  which  he  was  principally 
indebted  for  hb  subsequent  reputation 
as  a  painter."  It  should  he  observed, 
however,  that  he  preferred  the  study 
of  nature  to  that  of  the  finest  masters ; 
•nd  leftised,  therefore,  many  of  the 
offers  made  to  him  by  travellers,  of 
commission  to  make  copies.  "  Wiiilst 
I  was  at  Rome,*'  he  says,  "  I  was  very 
little  employed  hy  travellers,  and  that 
little  I  always  considered  as  so  much 
time  lost."  Before  leaving  the  eternal 
city,"  he  painted  an  admirable  likeness 
of  himself,  and  a  sort  of  parody  on 
Raphael's  School  of  Athens ;  but  soon 
relinquished  subjects  of  this  kind,  lest 
it  might  corrupt  his  taste  as  a  portrait 
painter.  We  ought  not,  j^erhajps,  to 
quit  this  part  of  our  memoir,  without 
quirting  Sir  Joshua's  own  interesting 
account  of  his  feelings  on  first  behold- 
ing the  works  of  Raffaelle,  in  the 
Vatican.  **  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened," he  says,  "  as  I  was  informed 
by  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican,  tliat 


many  of  those  whom  he  had  conducted 

through  the  various  apartments  of 
that  edifice,  when  about  to  be  dis- 
niisscrd,  have  asked  for  the  works  of 
Raffaelle,  and  would  not  believe  that 
they  Iiad  already  passed  through  the 
rooms  where  they  are  preserved;  so 
little  impression  had  those  performances 
made  on  them.  One  of  the  first 
painters  now  in  France  onoe  told  me, 
that  this  circumstance  happened  to 
himself,  though  he  now  looks  upon 
Raffaelle  with  that  veneration  which 
he  deserves  from  all  painteti  and  lovers 
of  the  art.  I  remember  very  well  my 
own  disappointment  when  I  first  visited 
the  Vatican;  bat  on  confesring  my 
feelings  to  a  brother  student,  of  whose 
ingenuousness  I  had  a  high  opinion,  he 
acknowled^ied  that  the  works  of  Raf- 
faelle had  the  same  effect  upon  him, 
or  rather,  that  they  did  not  produce 
the  e£fbct  which  he  expected.  In  justice 
to  myself,  however,  I  must  add,  that 
though  disappointed  and  mortified  at 
not  finding  myself  enraptured  with  the 
works  of  this  great  master,  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  conceive,  or  suppose,  that 
the  name  of  Raffaelle,  and  those  ad- 
mirable paintings  in  pardcniar,  owed 
their  reputation  to  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  mankind;  on  the  contrary, 
m^  not  relishing  them,  as  I  was  con- 
scious I  ought  to  have  done,  was  one  of 
the  most  humiliating  circumstances  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  works,  executed  upon 
principles  with  which  I  was  unac- 
quainted: 1  felt  my  ignorance,  and 
stood  abobed." 

He  relumed  to  England,  in  October, 
1752,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  a 
house  in  St  Maran's  Lane,  where  liis 
paintings  soon  excited  the  envy  of  his 
brother  artists.  Tlie  freedom  of  his 
conceptions,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
eotouringt  were  considered  as  heretical 
innovations :  Hudson  exclaimed, "  Rey- 
nolds, you  don't  paint  so  well  as  when 
yon  left  England!"  Another  artist 
pointed  out  the  difference  of  his  style 
irom  that  of  Lely,  and  a.  tliird  made 
an  in^dious  eomparison  of  his  works 
with  those  of  Knellcr.  Public  attention 
was  first  called  to  Reynolds  by  a  very 
striking  portrait  which  he  had  painted 
of  Commodore  Keppel ;  but  the  par- 
tiality of  fashion  to  one  Liotard,  a  fo- 
reigner, delayed  for  awhile  the  popu- 
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krity  that  was  awaiting  him.  Patrons 
at  length  began  to  smile  upon  him: 
Liotard,  whose  pictons  were  accurate, 
but  cold  and  tame  resonililfinces,  was 
deserted  and  forguttca;  whilst  the 
•ittin^roora  of  Reynolds,  who  now  re- 
movrd  to  Newport  Street,  was  daily 
crowded.  **  The  force  and  felicitv  of 
hit  portraits,"  savs  Northoote,  "not 
only  drew  around  him  the  opnlcn -c 
and  beauty  of  the  nation,  but  happily 
gained  him  the  merited  honour  of  per- 
petuating the  features  of  all  the  eminent 
and  distinguished  men  of  learning  then 
living." 

In  1754,  he  was  introduced  at  the 
house  of  the  Misses  Cottetcl,  in  N'ew- 
port  Streetj  to  Dr.  Johnsoni  whose 
attention  he  attracted  hy  an  obeervation 
which  the  doctor  declared  could  only 
have  emanated  from  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  thought  for  himselC  The  conversa- 
tion  amongst  i!i  :  ladies  turned  upon 
the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom  tney 
owed  obligations :  "  You  liave,  however, 
the  comfort,"  said  Reynolds, "  of  being 
relieved  from  the  !>urthen  of  gratitude." 
This  remark  was  considered  by  the 
oompnny  as  selfish,  hut  Johnson  de* 
dared  tli  it  was  true  to  nature:  and 
from  this  time  an  intimacy  sprung  up 
between  them,  which  lasted  through 
life.  In  a  few  years,  his  business 
became  so  extensive,  that  he  found  it 
expedient  to  employ  several  per<ion8 
in  the  preparation  of  his  draperies  and 
back-ground-: ;  nnd,  in  1761,  he  re- 
moved to  Leicester  Square,  and  set  up 
his  carriage,  on  the  paneb  of  whicn 
were  painted  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  the  seasons.  His  sister,  who 
resided  with  him,  thinking  it  too  gaudy, 
expressed  as  much :  "What!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  would  you  have  rae  keep  a 
carriage  like  an  apothecary's?"  The 
furniture  of  his  house  shewed  the  same 
love  of  splendour;  and  he  was  anxious 
that  it  stiould  be  seen  ;  accordingly,  he 
gave  elegant  dinners  and  conversazioni, 
to  which  Burke,  Garrick,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  other  Uterary  men,  were 
always  Invited.  In  1762,  he  ^ted  his 
native  county,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and,  some  time  after  his  return, 
was  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the 
Literary  Club,  on  its  establishment  by 
Johnson,  in  1764.  His  income  was,  at 
this  time,  ^6,000  per  annum ;  and  Allan 
Cunnii^uuQ  IdntSi  that  his  ''heavy 


purse  and  hospitable  table,"  caused  his 
election  to  the  club  above-mentioned ; 
a  supposition  which  the  known  inde- 
penaence  of  Johnson,  who  probably 
proposed  him,  completely  refutes.  It 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  sincere 
friendship  which  the  author  had  for  the 
painter,  or  the  former,  in  writing  to  the 
latter,  on  hearing  of  his  illness,  would 
never  have  said,  **  If  I  should  lose  you, 
i  should  lose  almost  the  only  man 
whom  I  can  call  a  friend." 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  1768,  Reynolds  was  made 
resident,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
nigfated.  It  is  said  that  he  reftised  to 
belong  to  the  institution,  until  assured 
of  re<^ving  this  honour,  and,  with  his 
usual  caution,  he  certunly  took  time  to 
consider  his  acceptance  of  the  presi- 
dentship. The  duties  of  the  office, 
however,  he  performed  with  a  laudable 
zeal,  voluntarily  imposing  upon  himself 
the  task  of  delivermg  a  course  of  lec- 
tures to  tlie  students.  They  consisted 
of  fifteen,  idl  replete  with  the  soundest 
principles,  and  the  most  useful  informa- 
tion. Of  their  merit  he  thought  less 
than  hu  hearers:  a  nobleman  teUing 
him  that  he  read  his  discourses  in  so 
low  a  tone  as  almost  to  be  inaudible,  he 
replied,  "  That  was  to  my  advantage." 
If  Barry's  judgment  be  correct,  Rey- 
nolds spoke  the  truth  ;  for  the  former, 
when  professor  of  painting  at  the  aca- 
demy, being  asked  by  the  latter  why 
his  were  not  ready,  replied,  fiercely, 
if  I  had  only,  in  composing  my  lec- 
tures, to  produce  such  poor  mistaken 
stuff  as  your  discourses,  I  should  have 
my  work  done,  and  be  ready  to  read." 

In  1773,  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
visited  Paris,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
created  LTi.D.  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  haviiig  been  previously  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Royal,  Anti- 
quarian, aiid  Dilettanti  Societies.  He 
was  also  elected  mayor  of  bis  native 
town ;  and  on  bdng  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Florence,  painted, 
according  to  cu8toni,'a  portrait  of  him- 
self for  the  institudon,  which  advanced 
the  reputation  of  English  art  abroad. 
In  17S0,  and  some  succeeding  years,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  series  of  allegorical 
-figures,  and  a  picture  of  The  Nativity, 
for  the  New  College  at  Oxford.  This, 
instead  of  occupying  the  place  for 
winch  iC  was  designed,  was  sold  Ibr 
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twelve  hundred  guineas,  to  the  Duke 
of  Kutland,  and  was  destroyed  ia 
Ihe  omflagnitioii  of  Behrair  CasUe.  In 
1783,  Sir  Joshua  visited  some  of  the 
contineDtal  galleries;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  published  Masoii's  translation  of 
Da  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  with 
notes  by  himself,  which  display  much 
sagadty,  and  knowledge  of  his  art.  In 
178^  be  succeeded  Ramsay  as  Ung^a 
painter;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
executed,  among  other  pictures,  The 
Infimt  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents, 
for  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a  note  of  thanks  in  her  own 
hand,  a  gold  snuff-box  bearing  her 
portrait,  and  fifteen .  hundred  guineas. 
His  next  performances  of  celebrity  were, 
Puck,  Macbeth  and  the  Witches,  and 
The  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufon,  painted 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  engravings 
to  Alderman  BoydeU's  edition  of  Shak- 
speere. 

In  July,  1789,  up  to  which  period 
Sir  Joshua  had,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  paralytic  stroke  in  1782,  enjoyed 
almost  unintemipted  health,  he  felt  a 
sudden  decay  of  sight  in  his  left  eye. 
Whilst   finishing  the  portrait  of  the 
MerehkmeM  of  Hertford,  says  Allan 
Cunningham,  "  he  laid  down  the  pen- 
cil, sat  a  little  while  in  mute  considera- 
tion, and  never  lifted  It  more."  Though 
hw  friends  read  to  him,  and  flocked 
round  him,  and  he  appeared  cheerful, 
his  spirits  declined ;  and  a  circumstance 
ahoruy  afterwards  occurred  whidi  was 
not  calculated  to  raise  them.    In  a  con- 
teat  between  Bonomi  and  Fuseli  for 
the  office  of  associate  to  the  academy, 
he  took  the  part  of  the  former  in  so 
earnest  a  manner,  that  the  success  of 
Fuseli  caused  him  the  most  bitter  mor- 
tification.  He  wrote  a  letter,  lengning 
his  station  as  president,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  most 
abject  entreaties  of  the  academicians, 
and  a  message  from  the  king  himself, 
requesting  him  to  continue  in  his  office. 
He  carried  his  original  intention  into 
effect,  however,  in  1790,  when  he  took 
leave  of  the  students,  in  an  address,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration  of^  Buonarotti,  saying,  **  I 
should  desire  that  the  last  words  which 
I  should  pronounce  in  this  academy, 
and  from  uib  place,  might  be  the  name 
of  Michael  Angelo."    After  his  se- 
cession from  the  academy,  he  otTered  to 


sell  to  it,  at  a  low  price,  his  collection 
of  pictures  by  the  great  masters,  on 
condition  that  a  gallery  should  be  pnr^ 
chased  for  them;  but  the  offer,  much 
to  his  mortification,  was  declined.  To 
his  partial  loss  of  eye«ght  was  now 
added  an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the 
fatal  efifects  of  which  he  contemplated 
with  composure,  amid  the  assurances  of 
his  friends  that  he  would  recover.  **  I 
have  been  fortunate,"  he  said,  '*  in  long 
good  health  and  constant  success,  and  I 
ought  not  to  complidn,  I  know  that 
all  things  on  earth  must  have  an  end, 
and  now  I  am  come  to  mine."  He 
died  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1792, 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, where  a  statue  has  since  been 
raised  to  his  memory,  by  Plasman.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  the 
carriages  of  tlie  nobility;  and  the  pall 
was  supported  by  tinree  dnlces,  two 
marquesses,  and  five  other  noblemen. 

In  conformity  with  his  own  maxim, 
that  an  artist  who  marries  is  ruined, 
Sir  Joshua  died  a  bachelor.   I  n  person , 
he  was  rather  under  the  middle  size, 
with  a  florid  complexion,  round,  blunt 
features,  and,  altogether,  a  pleasing 
countenance.    His  manners  were  those 
of  the  polished  gentleman;  and,  aided 
by  a  naturally  prudent  and  cautious 
dispo8iti<ni,  he  was  sddom  betrayed  • 
into  rudeness,  or  even  warmth  of  ex-  ' 
pression :  nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose 
that  malevolence  formed  any  part  of 
his  concealed  anger,  thou|^h  somewhat 
of  contempt,  as  well  as  dignity,  might 
be  sometimes  traced  in  his  forbearance. 
His  servants  describe  liim,  according  to 
Allan  Cunningham,  as  having  been  bard 
and  parsimonious ;  never  thinking  that 
he  nad  enough  labour  out  m  his 
dependents,  and  always  suspecting  that 
he  overpaid  them.   On  the  other  hand, 
Johnson  and  Burke,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  written  a  very  eloquent  eulogium 
on  Reynolds,  represent  him  as  open 
and  generous,  and  endowed  with  all 
the  social   and   hospitable  qualities. 
Both  accounts  are,  in  some  measure, 
true :  he  offered  his  servant  £100  per 
annum  for  the  money  he  took  at  nis 
door  during    the   practice   of  vails' 
giving;  while  to  Gainsborough,  who 
asked  only  sixty  guineas  for  a  picture, 
he  gave  one  hundred;  and  so  many 
other  instances  of  his  liberality  are 
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recorded,  tliat  it  is  impossible  not  to 
consider  hiiti,  on  tlie  whole,  as  a  gene- 
rous and  benevolent  man. 

As  an  artist,  Sir  Joshua  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  bis  portraits,  his- 
torical  paintings,  and  lecturet;  which 
last,  notwithstandiiig  the  contempt  some 
artists  professed  to  regard  them  with, 
were  auHdently  important  to  be  MHne- 
times  attributed  to  Burlce,  and  sometimes 
to  Johnson.  No  one,  however,  now 
disputes  that  they  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable  legacies  ever  betjueaihed  to 
art :  Sir  Thomaji  Lawrence  justly  cha- 
racterized them  as  golden  precepts, 
whi<^  are  now  adcnowledged  as  canons 
of  universal  taste."  There  is  no  real 
foundation  for  the  rejport,  tliat  Sir 
Joshua  reoeiTed  any  assistance  in  these 
lectures,  beyond  the  advice  and  hints 
of  his  literary  friends,  to  whom  he 
may  have  submitted  them  for  in- 
spection, in  portrait  painting,  he 
far  surpassed  all  his  English  prede- 
cessors, and  is  justly  said  to  have  com- 
bined the  Bidiowness  of  Titian,  the 
simplicity  and  delicacy  of  Vandyck, 
and  the  force  and  splendour  of  Rem- 
brandt To  eflbct  so  happy  a  union, 
he  studied  these  and  other  great  mas- 
ters with  unwearied  diligence ;  yet,  in 
his  pictures,  Nature  is  so  fascinatingly 
Imagined,  that  the  eye  is  never  offended 
by  art.  In  drawing  the  naked  figure, 
he  never  attained  to  facility ;  but  in  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  forms,  and 
the  beauty  and  adaptation  of  his  dra- 
peries, he  has  never  been  excelled.  Uis 
adnuratkni  of  Mtdiael  Angelo  1mm  been 
already  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  said  that, 
thou<:h  he  always  spoke  of  Michael,  he 
read  and  dreamt  ot  Raphael.  Of  the 
secrets  of  his  colours,  he  was  jealous  in 
the  extreme,  and  never  revealed  them 
to  his  pupils.  Uis  numerous  experi- 
ments, however,  relative  to  colouring, 
led  to  equal  defects  with  his  excellences 
in  this  branch;  and  liis  deficiency  of 
knowledge  in  the  chemistry  and  me- 
chanism of  colours,  have  left  some  of  his 
pictures  in  a  faded  state,  that  became 
at  length  a  kind  of  mark  of  his  produc- 
tions. Of  his  attempts  in  this  part  of 
his  art,  he  has  himself  said,  "  I  tried 
every  effect  of  colour ;  and  by  leaving 
out  every  colour  in  its  turn,  shewed 
every  colour  that  I  could  do  without  it. 
As  i  alternately  left  out  every  colour,  X 
tried  every  new  ooIouTi  and  often,  as  is 


well  known,  failed."  He  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  history  than  portraits ;  though 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  many  of  his 
pictures,  in  the  former  branch,  exhibit 
great  breadth  of  light  and  shade, 
richness  of  colour,  and  admirable  ma- 
nagement of  the  chiar-oscuro  ;  and  in 
grandeur  of  oomposition,  and  force  of 
expression,  hit  ugoHno  end  Death  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort  are  excelled  by  no 
performances  of  English  artists.  The 
celerity  of  his  touch  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  that,  from  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Academy  till  1790,  he  ex- 
hibited no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  pictures.  Among  his  most 
admired  portraits  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Burke,  Gibbon,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Horace  Walpole,  &c ;  and 
among  his  historical  and  poetical  sub- 
jects, The  Death  of  Dido,  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia,  The  Fortune  Teller,  Gar- 
rick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
Muscipula,  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tra^ 
Muse,  and  The  Holy  Family. 

The  following  anecdotes  have  been 
told  of  Reynolds.  Hearing  that  an 
artist  of  considerable  merit  scarcely 
dared  to  leave  home,  for  foar  of  being 
arrested,  he  called  at  his  house,  and 
finding  that  only  £lO  were  required 
to  relieve  the  artist  from  his  diffi- 
culties, presented  himvrith  a  donation 
of  dt'lOO. — Tcrceiving,  one  morning:,  by 
the  newspaper,  tliat  a  man  who  had 
robbed  his  negro  servant  had  been  capi- 
tally convicted,  he  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  criminal,  whom  he 
not  only  humanely  supplied  with  food 
and  clothing,  but  obtamed  a  commuta- 
tion of  his  sentence  to  transportation  for 
life,  through  the  intercession  of  Mr. 
Burke,  who  was  then  In  office*  Neces- 
saries for  leaving  the  country  were  abo 
supplied  to  the  convict  at  the  expense  of 
Sir  Joshua.— Afterhe  waselectea  Mayor 
of  Plympton,  he  painted  his  own 
portrait  ior  the  town-hall,  and  sent  it 
down  with  a  request  to  Sir  William 
Elford,  to  have  it  placed  where  it  should 
have  a  proper  light.  This  the  latter 
consented  to  do,  in  a  letter,  assuring 
Sir  Joshua  that  it  was  placed,  in  order 
that  its  excellences  might  be  seen 
more  readily,  beside  a  very  bad  por- 
trait $  to  which  letter  he  replied,  that 
the  picture  which  was  so  mucn  despised, 
was  one  which,  in  early  life,  he  had 
himself  painted^Whilst  Mrs.  Siddons 
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was  sitting  to  him  as  the  Tragic  Muse, 
he  painted  his  name  on  the  border  of 
her  robe,  which  the  actress  conceiving 
to  be  a  piece  of  classic  embroidery, 
went  near  to  examine,  and  discovering^ 
what  it  really  wai,  smiled  at  tiie  com- 
pliment; upon  which  Sir  Joshua, 
bowing,  observed,  '*  I  could  not  lo:e 
this  opportunity  of  sending  my  name 
down  to  posterity  on  the  hem  of  your 
l^arment.  — It  was  his  custom,  accoalirii^' 
to  Smith,  to  take  great  quantities  of 
snuff  whilst  painting;  aim  the  same 
authority  relates,  that  during  the  time 
he  was  en^a^erl  in  paintin*^  the  large 
picture  of  the  Marlborough  family  at 


Blenheim,  the  duchess  ordered  a  ser- 
vant to  bring  a  broom,  and  sweep  up 
Sir  Joshua's  snug*  from  the  carpet. 
When  the  man,  however,  entered  the 
room  for  that  purpose,  Sir  Jt)sliiia  de- 
sired him  to  let  the  snuif  remain  till 
he  had  finished  his  picture,  observing, 
that  the  dust  raist-d  by  the  broom 
would  do  much  more  injury  to  his  pic- 
ture, than  the  snuff  could  posribly  do 
to  the  carpet. 

In  the  capacity  of  autlior,  Sir  Joshua 
is  known  as  the  writer  of  some  notes  to 
Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and 
of  Numbers  Seventy-five,  Seventy- 
nine,  and  Eighty-two  of  i  he  Idler. 


THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH. 


Thomas  Gainsborough,  the 

son  of  a  clothier,  was  born  at  Sudbury, 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1727.  Whilst  at 
school  he  paid  more  attention  to  draw- 
ing than  to  his  books,  and  sometimes 
forged  his  father's  hand-writing  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  »  holiday^  which 
ne  used  to  devote  to  his  favourite  pur- 
suit. When  tlie  deception  was  first  dis- 
covered by  his  fiither,  he  declared  **  that 
Tom  would  come  to  be  hanged ;"  but 
on  being  shewn  the  sketches  his  son  had 
produced  during  these  stolen  hours,  he 
exclaimed,  with  delight,  "  The  boy  will 
be  a  genius  I"  Gainsborough's  juvenile 
taale  was  akin  to  that  of  his  maturer 
years;  nothing-  of  the  picturesque  in 
rural  life  escaped  his  pencil,  from  its 
most  fanciful  to  its  most  simple  charac- 
teristtce.  In  the  course  of  these  early 
studies  a  ludicrous  circumstance  oc- 
curred :  whilst  sketching  in  bis  father's 
garden,  he  caught  the  eyes  of  a  man 
peeping  wistfully  over  the  wall  at  the 
pears  on  an  adjacent  tree,  and  who 
being  subsequently  accused  of  an  inten- 
tion to  steal  the  fruit,  was  confounded 
and  terrified  by  Gainsborough's  pro- 
duction of  his  likeness,  to  shew  him 
how  he  looked  an  the  situation  above 
describrth  Our  young  artist  aAerwavds 
made  a  comptete  painting  of  this  same 
rostie,  whiai  obteined  mr  lUm  great 

\  approbation,  under  tlie  name  of  Tom 

i  Feartree's  Portrait. 

According  to  Bdwards,  the  subject  of 

vol..  ir. 


our  memoir  recdved  his  first  instruc- 
tions from  Gravelet,  the  engraver;  but 
ail  tus  biugiapiiers  agree  in  stating,  that 
he  studied  under  Hayman,  in  Iiondon, 
where  he  remained  from  his  fourteenth 
till  his  eighteenth  year.  He  tiien  re- 
turned to  Suffolk,  and  married  a  young 
lady  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Burr, 
who  possessed  jb'20O  per  annum,  and  was 
said  to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  one  of 
our  exiled  princes.  lie  then  took  a 
house  at  Ipswich,  where  he  found  a 
friendly,  but  troublesome  and  ostenta- 
tious, patron  in  Governor  Thidtnesse, 
by  whose  advice  he,  in  1758,  removed 
to  Bath.  Here  Thicknesse,  who  was 
well  known,  proposed  that  his  portr^t 
should  be  painted,  by  way  of  decoy- 
duck;  but  Gainsborough,  choosing  to 
rety  more  upon  his  own  taerit  than  the 
governor's  popularity,  declined  being 
indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  chance  of 
employment.  This  produced  a  remon- 
strance from  Thicknesse,  but  it  was 
ad(]ressed  to  one  of  too  much  inde- 
pendeiicL'  as  well  as  genius,  lo  have  the 
intended  <  ifect,  and  a  gradnal  dissolu- 
tion of  their  intimacy  consequently 
took  place,  though  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  does  not  appear  to  have 
altoppthpr  ceased, 

W'iiilst  at  Batii,  Gainsborough  gained 
considerable  reputation,  employment, 
and  profit,  as  a  portrait  painter;  and  on 
his  proceeding  to  London,  in  1774,  he 
was  not  long  in  becoming  a  formidable 
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rival  to  Sir  Joshua  T^rynolds.  lie  was 
employed  by  the  king,  and  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family ;  and  the  portraits 
which  he  executed  of  them  and  other 
distinguished  personajjes,  were  scarcely 
less  admired  than  those  of  the  illus- 
trious artiat  Jott  mentioned.  Some 
likenesses,  however,  he  fbnnfl  a  diffi- 
cult]^ in  taking,  and  particularly  where 
his  aitten  Bssumed  Ittokt  which  appeared 
foreign  to  the  natural  expression  of  their 
countenances :  among  others,  Ihe  por- 
traits of  Foote  and  Oarrick,  after  re- 
peated and  unsuecetsfttl  trials,  he  gave 
up  in  despair,  exclaiming,  "Rot  them  for 
a  couple  of  rogues!  they  liave  every- 
body's faces  but  their  own."  The 
wealth  anfl  fnme  of  Gainsborough  in- 
crea:ied  rapidly  in  the  metropolis;  but 
though  h»  landaeapea  began  to  receive 
th  ir  full  share  of  admiration,  he  still 
found  portrait  painting  his  most  lucra- 
tive employment  Of  hit  personal  his- 
tory, it  is  to  be  regretted  tlutt  little  more 
is  known  than  has  been  aJready  told. 
His  death,  of  which  he  had  a  rsUong 
presentiment,  was  caused  by  a  cancer 
in  the  neck,  and  took  place  on  th.e  2nd 
of  August,  1788.  i>ir  Joshua  lieynolds, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  had 
been  a  previous  coldness,  was  with  him 
in  ilia  last  moments,  and  Gainsborough 
bad  just  said  to  him,  *<  We  are  all 
going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyck  ii  ttf  the 
sompany,"  when  he  expired. 

Gainsborough  possessed  a  handsome 
peison»  was  graceful  and  fascinating  in 
nis  manneri;,  had  a  liberal  hand,  utH  a 
generous  heart,  and  was  no  less  a  warm 
friend  than  a  cheerful  and  witty  com- 
panion. His  conversation  did  not  em- 
brace a  great  variety  oi  topicii,  but  what- 
ever be  touched  upon  he  treated  in  the 
most  delightful  manner ;  and,  though 
but  little  acquainted  with  books,  is  said 
to  have  written  letters  in  a  style  which 
mi^ht  have  been  thought  a  close  imi- 
tation of  Sterne.  He  wa^  pa^sjionately 
fond  of  muiiici  and,  thouglt  he  never 
had  patience  to  leant  his  notes,  played 
tolerably  well  upon  several  instrtiment?, 
every  variety  of  which  he  took  a  plea- 
sure in  seeing  scattered  about  his  house. 
Smith,  the  bio_'r  apher  of  Nollekens,  tells 
us,  that  he  once  found  Colonel  Hamilton 
playing  so  exquisitely  on  the  violin  to 
Gainsborough,  that  he  exclaimed,  whilst 
tears  of  rapture  roiled  down  his  cheek, 
Qo  on,  and  1  wiU  give  you  the  picture 


of  the  Boy  at  the  Stile,  which  yon  have 
so  often  wished  tu  purchase  of  me."  No 
price  appeared  too  great  to  him  for  an 
mstrument  to  which  he  took  a  fancy. 
To  Mrs.  Thirknp«5He  he  said,  one  evefi- 
ing,  after  hearing  her  play  upon  a  viui- 
di-gamba,  "  1  love  it  so  much,  that  I 
will  wil!inp:1y  <rive  an  hundred  guineas 
for  it."  it  lias  been  said,  however,  that 
he  only  intended  this  as  adeHcate  mode 
of  assisting  Thicknesse,  to  whom  money 
was,  at  the  time,  acceptable.  Another 
anecdote,  related  by  Jackson,  b  the 
last  we  have  space  for  on  this  subject. 
G:nnshor(»iii^'}i,  who  had  seen  a  theorbo, 
fiiiciy  paiuti-ii  by  Vandyck,  concluded 
it  must  be  a  fine  instrument;  and  hear- 
ing of  a  German  professor  who  pos- 
sessed one,  he  called  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  it,  when  the  fi>l- 
iciwiiiLT  dialogue  look  placer — "I  am  ; 
cotut  to  buy  your  lute — name  your 
price,  and  here*s  yotnr  money."  **  I 
cannot  scU  my  lute."  "  No! — not  for 
a  guinea  or  two? — but  you  must  sell 
it,  1  tell  you."  **  My  lute  is  worth 
much  money :  it  is  worth  ten  guineas." 
**  Ay,  that  it  is:  —  see,  hfrt-'s  th? 
money.'*  So  saying,  he  took  up  tiie 
instrument,  laid  down  the  price,  went 
half  way  down  the  stairs,  and  returned. 
"  I  have  done  but  half  my  errand :  what 
is  your  lute  worth  If  I  nave  not  your 
book  ?"  "  What  book,  Master  Gains- 
borough V  "  Why,  the  book  of  airs 
you  l)ave  contposed  for  the  lute."  "  Ah  I 
sir,  I  can  never  part  with  my  book." 

Poh !  you  can  make  another  at  any 
tune  ;  this  is  the  book  I  mean;  there's 
ten  guineas  for  it :  so,  once  more,  good 
day."  He  went  down  a  few  steps,  and 
returned  again.  "  What  use  ig  your 
book  to  me,  if  I  don't  understand  it  ? 
and  your  lute  ! — you  may  take  it  again, 
if  you  will  not  teach  me  to  play  on  it. 
Come  home  with  me,  and  give  me  the 
first  teason."  •«  I  willoome  to-morrow," 
*'  You  must  come  now  !"  "I  must 
dress  myself."  ♦*  For  what  ? — you  are 
the  best  figure  I  have  seen  to-day." 
"  I  must  shave,  sir."  "  I  honour  your 
beard."  *'  1  must,  however,  put  on  my 
wig."  <*  D — n  yonr  wig  I— your  cap 
and  beard  become  you.  Do  you  think, 
if  Vandyck  was  to  paint  you,  he  would 
let  you  be  shaved?" 

As  an  artist,  we  cannot  better  convey 
an  idea  of  the  merit  of  Gainsborough, 
than  by  borrowing  the  ideas  of  Sir  i 
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t  Jushua  Reynolds,  who  hui  introduced 
a  critique  of  his  talents  in  his  Four- 
teenth Academical  Discourse,  by  Mying, 
"  If  ever  this  nation  rluiulcl  produce 

KDius  sufficient  to  acquire  us  the 
nouTslde  disdncdon  of  an  English 
fchool,  the  name  of  Gainsborough  will 
be  transmitted  to  posterity,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art,  among  the  very  first 
of  that  rising  name."  Gunsborough 
piirsMPd  his  nrt  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
ot  a  lover,  and  was>  always  seeking  to 
attain  iiAprovement.  He  loved  paint- 
\  ing,  perhaps,  with  less  rapture  than 
music,  but  he  cultivated  it  with  more 
Miiduity  and  constancy.  Whenever  he 
walked  out,  he  copied  anything  re- 
markable that  etruck  him;  and  when 
he  met  penom,  whoee  character  of  ha 

E leased  him,  would  send  them  to  his 
ouse,  and  pay  them  for  their  attend- 
ance. His  management  of  light  and 
colours  reminds  one  of  the  Flemish 
school ;  but  the  means  he  took  to  pro- 
duce effects,  were  perfectly  original,  as 
nay  be  Mcn  in  the  nide^  and  apparently 


random  and  unnieaitiii<r,  scratches,which 
he  has  made  to  conspire  to  a  harmo- 
nious whole.  His  portraits  were  not 
finished  with  all  the  pains  of  which  they 
were  worthy ;  but  in  accuracy  of  resem- 
Uanee,  they  are  exceeded  by  none.  H  i  s 
landscapes  and  fancy  pictures,  whether 
consisting  of  single  figures,  or  small  rustic 
groupes,  are  Nature  herself,— and  Na- 
ture as  we  see  her  in  our  country  ;  the 
pastoral  he^uties  of  which  afford  a  class 
of  subjects  tor  tiie  painter,  iiisxi  are  to  be 
found  in  no  other.  Among  hit  moet  cele- 
brated compositions  may  be  mentioned, 
the  Blue  Boy  and  the  Cottage  Door,  in 
the  poweesion  of  Lord  Chraevenor;  the 
Cotti!:;n  Girl,  with  her  Dog  and  Pitcher, 
the  Shepherd's  Bov  in  the  Shower,  and 
the  Woodnum  and  nia  Dog  in  the  Storm. 
This  last,  fur  which  he  could  not  obtain 
one  himdred  guineas  in  his  life-time, 
though  a  most  beautiful  composition, 
was  sold  by  his  widow,  for  five  hundred 
guineas,  to  Lord  Gainsborough,  whose 
house,  together  with  the  pictture,  was 
aabeequently  destroyed  by  nie. 


PAUL  SANDBY. 


L 


This  eminent  artist  was  bom  at 
Nottingham,  in  the  year  1732;  and, 
coming  to  Londmi,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, became  a  pupil  in  the  drnwing- 
room  at  the  Tower,  where  he  studied 
about  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  period,  he  was  selected  as  the 
draughtsman  to  attend  Mr.  David 
Watson,  in  his  survey  of  the  north  and 
west  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
His  principal  employment  was  in  draw- 
ing plans,  but  he  also  found  time  to 
design  several  sketches,  from  which  he 
m:uic  a  ntimbcr  nf  small  etchif.j;:  ,  that 
were  &ub6eauenlly  published  by  Messrs. 
Rvlnnd  and  Bryce.  Sandby  ml  to 
tell  a  ludicrous  story  of  an  ar  i  lent 
which  happened  to  him  in  the  high- 
lands. He  was  standing,  with  two 
friends,  watching  the  operations  of 
some  highland  lasses,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  wbai  i;>  termed  "  a  ground 
wuh.*  Not  perceiving  our  artist  and 
his  companions,  the  women,  in  the 
midst  oi  their  occupation,  began  to 
dance  about,  and  comn^t  sundry 


vagaries ;  in  which,  considering  the 
shortness  ot  their  petticoats,  they  would 
not,  probably,  have  indulged,  liad  they 
been  rtware  of  the  presence  of  male 
spectators.  The  scene  at  length  be- 
came so  ludicrous,  that  Sandby  and  his 
friends  broke  from  a  giggle  into  a  roar 
of  laughter;  at  the  sound  of  which  the 
women  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  ran  off  in  various  directions.  Some 
of  them,  however,  mur(*  hold  or  in- 
dignant than  the  rest,  filltd  several 
large  buckets  with  water,  and  steal- 
ing, unperceived,  towards  the  three 
strangers,  deluged  them  with  the  con- 
tents. The  remainder  of  the  women 
now  came  up,  and  assailed  the  drenched 
intruders  with  such  hooiings  and  cries, 
that  the  latter  toolt  to  their  heels,  and 
gladly  made  their  escape. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Scotland* 
Sandby  passed  a  short  time  with  his 
brother,  at  Wuidsor,  and  made  a  great 
number  of  drawing  of  views  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  were  purchased, 
at  a  Uberal  price,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
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He,  soon  after,  accompanied  Sir  Jn<!fph 
in  a  tour  through  North  and  Souih 
Wales ;  and  was  employed,  by  Sir 
Waikwi  Williams  Wynne,  10  sketch  the 
moU  interesting  pictur^ue  scenery  of 
that  country.  On  the  establithment  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  ITHS,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  original  nhers  ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  was  appuaited 
chief  drawing  master  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  at  Woolwich,  which  office 
he  held  till  iiis  death.  He  was  sub- 
teqttently  selected  by  the  king  to  in- 
struct ail  the  young  princes  in  drawing; 
and  he  also  had  a  large  circle  of  pupils 
among  the  first  Aunillet  in  the  kingdom. 

Sandby  at  first  practised  in  what  is 
termed  *'  body  colours,"  but  his  sub* 
sequent  process  was  as  follows: — he 
first  drew  his  outlines,  chiefly  with 
pen  and  ink,  l\\en  sketched  the  di^-- 
tances  witli  lead  pencils,  iaid  m  tiie 
shadows  with  Indian  ink,  and  washed 
the  colours  over  the  whrvlt-.  This 
method,  which  soon  superseded  the 
former*  went  by  the  names  of  washed, 
tinted,  or  staiiun!  drawint]:.  He  also 
introduced  into  this  country  tlie  art  of 
engraving  in  aqua-tinta,  and  carried  it  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  before. 
The  publication  of  The  Copper-plate 
Magazine,  by  Kear^ley,  the  bookseller, 
was  the  means  of  bringmg  our  artist  into 
wry  high  repute.  The  magazine  was, 
at  first,  chiefly  filled  with  engravings 
from  French  pictures,  but  an  engraving 
of  Sandby's  beinrr  inserted,  it  was  so 
much  admired,  that  Kearsley  im- 
mediately laid  aside  all  foreign  produc- 
tions, and  employed  Sandby  alone. 
Meantime  his  drawings  were  eagerly 


sought  after  by  all  th<»  connoi<5<;enr«i  of 
the  day,  and  no  collecuun  was  con- 
sidered complete  without  nome  of  them. 
He  died,  at  his  house,  in  Paddington, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1809,  highly 
respected  by  a  large  drcle  of  friends. 
"  His  industry,"  says  one  of  liis  bio- 
graphers, **  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
genius ;  the  number  of  his  drawings 
disseminated  through  the  cabineta  of 
the  amateurs  of  the  arts  is  iii>mense. 
1 0  particularise  any  of  his  pro  J  actions 
would  be  throwing  a  degree  of  neglect 
on  those  that  we  omitted.  Their  merit 
is  of  a  superior  kind ;  and  the  scenery 
he  delineates  Is,  in  many  cases,  not 
nirrcly  an  address  to  the  eye,  but  an 
appeal  to  the  mind.  Tlie  towering, 
though  almost  tottering  battlements  of 
the  baronial  castle,  display  dignity  in 
ruins,  and  «bow  the  inKt-ibility  of  human 
grandeur.  I  he  uiuuliiering  fragments 
of  the  ivy-mantled  abbey,  veneraUe 
even  in  decay,  must  bring  to  our  recol- 
lection the  referential  awe  with  which 
they  were  ever  contemplated.  The 
views  that  he  has  t.iken  of  our  modern 
mansions  are,  generally  speaking, 
picturesque,  and  invariably  correct. 
They  will  be  to  Aiture  ages  what  the 
ancient  ruins,  before- mentioned,  are  to 
this, — a  mirror  of  things  that  were. 
The  landscapes  which  he  lias  designed 
from  fancy,  beam  with  taste  and  tulptit 
We  believe  he  has  occasionally  painied 
in  oil,  but  never  have  seen  any  of  his 
productions  in  this  walk,  except  a 
picture  from  Gray's  poem  of  The  Bard, 
which,  we  were  told,  was  painted  at  an 
early  period  of  bti  life^  aiid  which  haa 
great  merit. ' 


GEORGE 

George  romney,  the  son  of  a 

carpenter  and  cabinet-maker,  was  born, 
at  Beckside,  near  Dalton,  in  Lan- 
cashire, on  the  15th  of  December,  1734. 
He  was  of  a  serious  and  sedate  dis- 
position in  yoiitli  ;  but  learnt  little  at 
school;  whence  he  was  taken,  in  bis 
elevendi  year,  and  put  to  his  father's 
business.  He  now  showed  n  pre  at 
passion  for  mechanics,  an  enthusiastic 
ibndness  for  muric,  and  no  inconsider- 


ROM^EY. 

able  skill  in  wood-carving;  employ- 
ments which,  says  Flaxman,  *'  led  his 
inquisitive  mind  to  contemplate  the 
principles  of  mathematical  science,  and 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  elements 
of  architecture."  Whilst  addicted  to 
these  pursuits,  he  was  also  carrying  on. 
In  conjunction  with  a  watchnraker  of 
the  name  of  Wilkinson,  a  series  of 
alchemical  eiperiments.  They  were  | 
both  sanguine  as  to  tlie  result,  and  were. 
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one  day»  in  momentary  expectation  of 
seeing  the  contents  of  their  crucible 
transmuted  to  gold,  when  their  furnace, 
with  all  it  contained,  blew  up.  This 
occurrence  took  olace  at  the  house  of 
Wflkinson,  who  had  lieen  called  away 
1  from  his  operations  by  his  wife  ;  against 
whom,  Homney  tells  us,  her  husband 
conceived,  in  consequence,  such  an 
Mitipotby,  that  he  quitted  her  for  ever, 
and  associated  with  aiiofher  woman; 
an  *'evtl  example,"  says  liuyiey,  in 
his  life  of  the  sobject  of  our  memoir, 
"  which  was  not  without  its  influence 
on  Komney  in  a  future  day."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  now  detennlned  to 
reriouTirr.  aichcmyi  uid  retum  to  more 
rational  projects. 

The  biographers  of  Romney  differ  as 
to  the  circumstances  which  first  in- 
duced him  to  think  of  becoming'  an 
artist,  ills  son  attributes  ii  to  a  perusal 
of  Da  Vind't  Treatise  on  Painting, 
illustrated  by  many  fine  engravings, — 
Hay  ley,  to  a  habit  of  consuming  his 
time  in  iketching  hb  feUow-woikmen ; 
whilst  Cumberland  describes  him  as 
a  child  of  nature,  who  had  never  seen 
or  beard  anything  that  could  elicit  his 
genius  or  urge  him  to  emulation ;  and 
who  became  a  pninter  without  a  proto- 
type." According  to  an  anecdote,  re- 
lated by  himself,  his  genius  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  natural  gift.  Having 
seen  in  church,  one  day,  a  man  with  a 
very  peculiar  countenance,  he  men« 
tioned  the  fact,  on  bis  rpturn  home,  to 
his  ^ents.  Tliey  desired  him  to 
descnbe  the  man,  which  he  did  so 
skilfully,  with  a  pencil,  that  they  im- 
:  mediately  recn?jnised,  and  named,  the 
person  he  uieani.  i  Ims  encouraged,  he 
began  to  draw  frequently,  and  his  per- 
formances indicated  such  genius  that  an 
instructor  was  procured  for  him,  in  the 
person  of  one  Steele,  then  residing  at 
Kendal.  To  him  Romney  was  ap- 
prenticed, at  the  age  of  nineteen,  on 
payment  of  a  premiam  of  twenty 
pounds.  He  learnt  little,  however,  from 
his  ma«:ter,  besides  the  preparation  and 
mixing  ot  colours  ;  Steele  being,  though 
a  man  of  some  talent,  idle,  extravagant, 
and  too  fond  of  dress  and  company  to 
pay  much  attention  to  his  pupil.  He 
made  nse  oi  Romney's  usistanoe  in  an 
I  elopement,  with  a  young  lady  of  fortune, 
1  to  Gretna  Green  ;  an  bSou  which, 
1  according  to  Hay  ley,  so  worked  upon 


Romney's  sensibility  as  to  bring  on  a 
fever.  With  some  atfectalion,  the  same 
authority  ascribes  also  to  his  sensibility, 

and  *'  the  gratitude  of  a  lively  con- 
valescent," a  precipitate  union  with  a 
young  female  who  attended  upon  him 
during  his  illness.  His  marriage  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  October,  1756  ;  the 
object  of  his  affection,  whose  nutue  was 
Mary  AblMt,  being,  as  his  son  states,  in 
the  same  rank  of  life  with  his  father, 
and  respectably  connected.  In  answer 
to  the  rebuke  of  his  parents  on  the 
occasion,  Romney  wrote,  "If  you  con- 
sider every  thing  deliberately,  you  will 
find  it  to  be  the  best  afibir  that  ever 
hnppened  to  me;  because,  if  I  have 
fortune,  I  shall  make  a  better  painter 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done ;  as 
it  will  be  a  spur  to  my  apfdlostbn,  and 
my  thoughts  heitif*  now  still,  and  not 
obstructed  by  yuuttiiui  follies,  I  can 
practise  with  more  diligence  and  success 
than  ever."  He  certainly  applied  him- 
self most  zealously  to  bis  art,  but  the 
motives  of  his  exerdons  soon  began  to 
appear  in  a  Ii^'}>t  very  unfavourable  CO 
his  character  as  a  husband. 

Adopting  the  most  lenient  construc- 
tion that  can  be  put  upon  the  state- 
ments of  two  very  partial  biographers, 
it  seems  litat  iionuiey  not  only  ielt 
his  union  as  a  bar  to  his  professional 
sTircess,  but  displayed  this  feeling  to 
his  wife  in  such  a  manner  that  must 
have  at  once  dispelled  all  her  dreams 
of  conjugol  happiness.  "  The  terror 
which  Romney  felt,"  says  Hayley,  **  of 
nreduding  himself  from  those  distant 
tionours,  which  he  panted  for  in  his 
profession,  by  appearing  in  the  world 
a  young  married  man,  agitated  the 
ambitious  ardst  almost  to  distraction; 
and  made  him  resolve,  very  soon  after 
his  marriage,  as  he  had  no  means  of 
breaking  the  fetters  which  he  wildly 
regarded  as  inimical  to  the  improve- 
ment and  exertion  of  genius,  to  hide 
them  as  much  as  possible  fiom  hit 
troubled  fancy.  Tlio  return  of  his 
master  from  his  nuptial  excursion,  and 
his  sudden  removal  from  Kendal  to 
York,  which  took  place  in  a  few  days 
after  the  marriage  of  his  apprentice, 
afforded  a  most  seasonable  terminauon 
to  this  excruciating  conflict  in  the  ndnd 
of  Romney.  Beinp  thus  removed  from 
the  object  of  his  mquietude,  he  gra- 
dually recovered  the  powen  of  hit  ex* 
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trnnrdinary  mind; — a  mind  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  and  of  towering  £eu:uiues, 
but  unlMppily  districted  with  a  tu- 
multii  irv  crowd  of  ambitious  and  ap- 
prehensive conceits."  Of  this  miserable 
apology  for  **a  young  married  man, 
agitated  almost  to  distraction,"  only  be> 
cause  he  is  restrained  from  sacrificinir. 
to  his  own  selfishness,  a  young  marfied 
wife,  the  reader  cannot  but  perceive 
both  the  heartlessnes^  nnd  foHy,  without 
being  told  that  Hay  ley  himself  had 
some  eiperiencc  in  the  urt  escaping 
from  the  sacred  duties  of  wedlock." 
The  son  of  the  artisti  however,  denies 
that  his  fiitber  wished  to  live  separately 
from  his  wife  ;  and  proves^  by  some 
circumstances,  that  he  had  an  affection 
for  her;  but  with  this  statement  must 
be  taken  the  fact,  that  Hayley  was  not 
only  requested  by  Romney  to  draw  up 
an  account  of  iiis  life,  but  was  aiiao 
supplied  with  inateiiab»  and  etery 
wliere  speaks  as  from  authority ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  evident  partiality 
with  which  he  writes.  The  oondtnt 
of  Romney,  liowever,  will  sufficiently 
speak  for  itaeii^  in  tlie  course  of  our 
memoir. 

On  his  return  from  York  to  Kendal, 
he  freed  himself  from  the  indentures, 
under  which  he  was  about  to  go  to 
Ireland,  by  a  payment  of  ten  pounds, 
and  commenced  portrait  painting  on  liis 
own  account.  He  was  then  twenty- 
three  years  old ;  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  Hayley,  "bad  not  only  a  dutiful 


inc^  f^ncrrlote:-  lin^  been  told.  When 
the  artist,  in  tus  sixty-fifUi  year,  visited 
the  north  of  England,  in  search  of  a 
honsf,  !  (■  went  over  one,  advertis-: d  for  ' 
sale,  called  liariield.  In  the  gallery  of 
this  residence  was  a  solitary  painting, 
which,  attracting  thu  attention  of  our 
artist's  son,  who  accompanied  his  father, 
he  asked  the  owner  by  whom  it  was 
painted :  By  the  fiunous  R«muiey»  Mr," 
was  the  rcp!y. 

liomney  was  twenty-seven  years  old 
when  he  deteraunea  on  seeking  his 
fortune  in  London.  A  daufjhter  had, 
at  this  time,  been  added  to  his  family, 
from  whom  be  noiw  tiiought  fit  to  part ; 
leaving  betiind  him  £70  for  their  sup- 
port, and  taking  with  himself  j£30. 
He  arrived  in  the  metropolis  in  March, 
1762,  a|id  took  apartments  in  Dove 
Court,  near  the  Mansion  House  ;  where 
he  exhibited  such  pictures,  as  he 
thought  likely  to  procure  him  patron- 
age. I'nr  one  of  these,  The  Death  of 
Wolfe,  he  was  awarded,  in  1763,  the 
second  prise  of  fifty  guineas  from  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Tliis  decision  in  his 
favour,  however,  being  objected  to,  by 
a  person  said  to  be  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  gave  the  preferenee  to  a  picture 
by  Mortimer,  Romney,  in  the  end, 
received  oniy  twenty-five  guineas, 
whilst  the  larger  sum  was  given  to 
Mortimer.  If  we  are  to  credit  Hayley, 
Romney  acknowledged  the  justness  of 
this  decision ;  but  with  which,  ftom  the 
language  of  his  son  on  the  occasion, 
he  would  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
well  pleased.  His  filial  biograpiier 
ascribes  the  interference  of  Reynolds  to 
jealousy  of  his  father;  a?id,  moreover, 
says  Uiat  his  merits  wvre  such  as  to 
furnish  Reynolds  with  grounds  for  such 
a  feeling.  However  this  may  be, 
iieynolds  and  iiomney  were  never 
friends ;  and  the  fimner  had  certainly 
no  high  opinion  of  the  works  of  the 
latter.  Garrick,  one  day,  speaking  of 
Cumberland  to  the  president,  said,  **  He 
hates  you,  Sir  Joshua,  because  yon 
do  not  admire  the  painter  whom  he 
considers  as  a  second  Corregio."  "  Wlio 
is  that?"  replied  Reynolds.  "Why, 
his  Corregio,  answend  Garrick,  **is 
Komney/' 

Our  artist,  however,  was  duly  rising 
in  fame,  and  his  siiters  became  of  so 
fashionable  a  class,  that  he  found  it 
expedient  to  remove-  from  the  city  to 


wife,  but  an  infant  boy,  to  attach  him 
to  a  domestic  establishment."  The 
gentry  of  Westmoreland  soon  gave  him 

employment,  and,  in  general,  en- 
couraged his  efforts  with  liberality.  In 
one  of  his  pictures,  the  portrait  of 
Colonel  Moi-l;itn:l,  of  rop]?i"!th waite,  in 
his  shooting  dress,  he  introduced  a  dog, 
which  has  been  pronounced,  by  artists, 
not  unworthy  of  Sneyders.  At  this  tiir.t , 
he  also  tried  his  band,  with  success,  un 
some  cabinet-sised  compositions ;  such 
as,  Lear  wakened  by  Cordelia ;  Lear 
in  the  Storm,  tearing  off  his  Robes ; 
A  i..andscape,  with  Figures ;  A  Quarrel; 
A  Shandean  Piece,  &c.  These,  with 
others,  were  exiiibited  by  him,  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Kendal,  preparatory  to 
bis  dispming  of  them  by  a  lottery  of 
eighty  ticket?,  at  the  pvirn  of  half-a- 
guinea  each.  With  rcterence  to  The 
Ltandscape,  with  Figures,  an  interest- 
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Channc:  rrn$s.  Tic  hat?  not  been  long 
settled  before  he  determined  on  a  visit 
to  France,  not  so  much  for  improve- 
ment, as  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
those  prejudices,  which  he  found  to 
exij»t  in  the  minds  of  m my  ot  his  sitters, 
Itgainst  artists  who  had  not  studied 
out  of  England.  Thv  benefit  he  had 
derived  from  this  vi:>it  was  displayed, 
on  his  return,  in  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Joseph  Yates,  one  of  the  judgps  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  whicit  showed 
that  the  artist  had  studied  with  care 
the  works  of  Rubens.  Soon  after,  in 
1765,  be  obtained,  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  their  pre- 
mium of  fifty  guineas  for  his  picture  of 
The  Death  of  King  Edward,  but  for 
whicli,  he  was  much  moititied  to  find, 
he  oould  not  procure  a  purchaser.  He 
now  removed  to  Great  Newport  Slreer, 
and  was  daily  rising  in  reputation  and 
Ibrtune  *'  He  had  a  fine  studio,'*  says 
Allan  Cunningham,  •*  and  a  well  re- 
pleoished  house ;  the  success  of  his  pen- 
dl  Itecmne  visible  throughout  all  his 
establishment ;  and  London  rang  from 
side  to  side  of  the  prodigy,  who.  in 
hisiorical  works,  promised  to  equal  the 
great  masters  of  Italy;  while,  in  por- 
trait, he  seemeH  to  be  in  n  fair  way  of 
rivalling  Sir  Joshua  himseir.  One  for- 
tunate work  contributed  largely  to  this 
blaze  of  success ;  a  picture  of  Sir  George 
Warren  and  his  lady,  with  a  little  girl 
caressing  a  bulfinch,  was  so  full  of 
nature  and  tenderness,  that  all  who 
saw  it  went  away  adminiifr,  and  spread 
the  praise  of  the  artist  tar  and  near." 

Romney  was  in  his  thirtjr-ninth  year, 
and  making  annually,  by  his  profession, 
nearly  j£l,200,  when  the  same  motives 
that  had  induced  him  to  visit  Franee^ 
suggeaied  to  him  the  policy  of  studying, 
for  a  sliort  time,  in  ItaiV'  For  this 
country,  he  set  out^  in  March,  1773, 
accompanied  by  Humphry,  the  minia- 
ture painter,  and  arrived  in  Kome, 
on  the  18th  of  June.  Two  pictures 
which  he  painted  here  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  :  a  naked  female,  in  the 
character  of  a  wood  nymph,  and 
Providence  brooding  CTCr  Chaos.  Tile 
first  is  of  grrat  beauty,  and,  in  every 
respect,  a  meruorious  performance ;  but 
Proridence  brooding  over  Chaos,  af- 
ford rd  Fo  rnythoTnpical  an  idea  of 
the  Deitv,  that  it  was  afterwards 
knocked  down  at  an  auction,  under  the 


name  of  Jupiter  Pluvius.  At  Vcnicp, 
he  painted  tlie  head  of  the  celebrated 
Wortley  Montagu,  in  which  he  imi- 
tated the  style  of  the  great  Venetian 
masters  with  surprising  success.  He 
returned  to  England,  in  June,  1775  ; 
and,  finding  that  sitters  came  to  him 
more  eagerly  than  before,  removed,  at 
Christmas,  to  a  spacious  house  in  Caven- 
dish S(|[uare.  The  patronage  of  fluhion, 
to  a  still  frrcatpr  extent,  foil  wed  this 
change  of  residence,  and  he  became  so 
formidable  a  rival  of  Reynolds,  tliat  a 
sort  of  party  war  was  carried  on  be* 
tween  their  respective  supporters.  The 
artists  themselves  beheld  each  other 
with  the  most  hostile  feelings,  which  the 
zeal  of  mutual  friends  only  served  to 
increase.  Reynolds  was  told  that  Lord 
Thmlow  had  said  **  there  are  two  factions 
in  art,  and  I  am  of  the  Romney  faction ;" 
whili»t  Romney  was  informed  that  Sir 
Joshua  only  spoke  of  him  as  **  the  man 
in  Cavendish  Square."  During  this 
rivalry,  Romney  painted  some  of  his 
most  masterly  pictures;  and,  in  one 
year,  he  earned  nearly  4!4,000^  by  por- 
traiture alone.  Among  his  perform- 
ances, of  this  period,  we  mav  mention, 
the  children  oi  Earl  Qower  (now  Mar- 
quess of  Stafford),  representing  tiiree 
young  ladies,  with  a  little  hoy  dancing, 
and  the  eldest  daughter  playmg  a  tam- 
boi;rine;  the  Countess  of  Albemarle 
and  her  son,  with  dogs ;  the  children 
of  Lord  Elcho  (now  Earl  of  Wemyss) ; 
the  Beaumont  family;  Master  and 
Miss  Cornwall;  Sir  James  Harris;  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  a  whole  length;  An 
Indian  Chief;  Lady  Craven;  Colonel 
Johnes,  of  Haford,  and  his  friends; 
Lord  Stanley  and  Lady  Charlotte; 
Mrs.  Bracebridge  and  child,  a  whole 
length  and  recumbent ;  and  Master  and 
Miss  Clavering,  with  dogs.  This  last 
picture  is  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
and  beautiful  compositions,  and  his  son 
not  unaptly  says  of  it,  **  would  that  a  ! 
few  sucn  pictures  as  this  were  placed 
in  the  British  Institution,  that  Bc«n- 
ney  might  have  a  fiur  chance  with 
Reynolds  I" 

When  the  plan  of  the  Shakspeare 
Gallery  was  commenced  by  the  Boy- 
deihi,  they  employed  Romney  to  paint 
for  the  collection  ;  but  though  he 
sketched  several,  he  only  completed  . 
two  pictures,  The  Tempest,  and  The  j 
Infant  Shakspeare  attended  by  the  | 
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Passions.  They  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  collection  for  wliich  they  were  de- 
signed, though  his  departure  from  the 
original  design  of  The  Tempest  wns 
not  for  the  better.  He  had,  in  the  first 
sketch,  represented  Prospero,  Miranda, 
and  Caliban,  with  a  shipwreck  in  t)ie 
back  ground  i  but  some  one  telling  him 
that  a  composition  wnlh  only  three 
figures  was  not  strictly  historical,  he 
expelled  Caliban,  and  brought  the 
shipwreck  into  the  foreground.  The 
bead  of  Prospero,  in  tliis  picture,  is  a 

Cortrait  of  Hayley,  who  had  suggested 
is  own  as  more  appropriate  than  that 
of  an  English  nobleman  recommended 
to  the  artist  by  Lord  Thurlow.  The 
death  of  Reynolds,  in  1792,  so  far  from 
diminishing,  still  more  emoted  tiie 
ambition  of  Ronmey  ;  who  now  struck 
out  some  magnificent  designs,  of  which, 
however,  the  growing  decay  both  of  his 
mental  and  bodily  faculties,  prevented 
him  from  finishing  hut  a  very  small 
number.  The  state  ui  his  mind,  at 
this  time,  will  be  beet  understood  from 
a  leiter  which  he  wrote  to  Hayley,  in 
February,  1794.  **  I  had  formed  a 
plan,"  be  says,  **  of  punting  the  Seven 
Ages,  and  also  of  tho  Visions  of  Adam 
with  the  Angel,  to  bring  in  the  flood 
and  the  opening  of  the  ark,  which 
would  make  six  Urge  pictures.  lodeed, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  made 
designs  fur  all  the  pictures,  and  very 
grand  subjects  they  are.  My  plan  is, 
if  I  live,  and  retain  my  ctres  and 
sight,  to  paint  six  other  subjecUi  from 
Milton ;  three  where  Satan  is  the  Hero, 
and  three  from  Adam  and  l^ve, — per- 
haps six  of  each,  i  liave  ideas  of  tnem 
all,  and,  I  may  say,  sketches ;  but,  alas  ! 
I  cannot  begin  then  for  a  year  or  two ; 

and,  if  my  name  was  mentioned,  I 
should  hear  noihing  but  abuse,  and 
that  I  caanot  bear.  Fear  has  always 
been  my  enemy;  my  nerves  are  too 
weak  for  supporting  anything  in  pub- 
lic" An  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  W ight, 
relieved  his  mind  ftom  temporary 
despondency,  but  a  restJess  desire  tor 
change,  and  the  hasty  formation  of 
designs,  which  he  as  rapidly  abandoned, 
showed  that  he  was  still  iar  from  tran- 
quil. He  amused  himself,  for  some 
time,  in  planning  a  new  studio  and 
dwelling-nouse,  at  Hampstead,  to 
which  he  removed,  in  the  year  1797,  to 
all  Otttwaid  appearance,  still  vigorous 


both  in  mind  and  body.  He  now  ] 
meditated  the  execution  of  some  of 
those  sublime  ideas,  to  which  he  was 
continually  reverting  in  his  epistles  to 
Hayley  and  others,  and  in  his  cuuver- 
satfona  with  his  friends.  But  these  he 
was  never  destined  even  to  begin;  he 
had  not  many  times  waved  the  brush 
over  his  canviss  before  he  was  attacked 
with  a  swimming  in  the  head,  and  a  i 
paralytic  numbness  in  his  right  hand. 
Hayley  visited  him,  for  the  last  time, 
in  April,  1799,  and  had  the  grief  of 
perceiving  that  his  friend's  increHsing 
weakness  of  mind  and  body  atiurded 
only  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the  rendue 
of  tiis  lite. 

Whilst  in  this  state  of  infirmity, 
Romney  bad  the  mortification  to  find 
himself  comparatively  neglected  by  his 
friends,  whilst  his  reputation,  for  which 
he  had  sacrificed  a  life  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, was  Iwing  rapidly  eclipsed  by 
that  of  Lawrence,  Beerhey,  and  other  ; 
rising  ariiiits.  His  gloom  and  his  weak- 
ness increased  daily,  and  he  now, 
for  the  first  time  since  1;f  had  (quitted 
her  at  Kendal,  thought  of  returnmg  to 
his  wife,  and  pasring,  in  her  sodety,  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  It  seems  that 
he  had  only  twice  before  visited  her  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years;  yet,  even 
now,  this  admirable  woman  received 

him  witl)  a  kind  and  hearty  welcome. 
'*  He  retired  to  Kendal,'  says  ilayley, 
(and  these  words  of  Haywy  are  the 
most  severe  and  eloquent  reproach  of 
his  friend's  conduct,  in  this  respect, 
tiiat  can  be  penned)  <*when  he  had 
the  comfort  of  finding  an  attentive, 
afifectionate  nurse,  in  a  most  exemplary 
wife,  who  had  never  been  irritated  to 
an  act  of  unkindnesa,  or  an  expression 
of  reproach,  by  his  years  of  absence  and 
neglect."  Such  happiness,  as  one  pass- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life  by  his 
donii  itic  fireside,  under  these  circum- 
stances, could  enjoy,  was  Komney's ; 
but  imbecility  stilf  guned  ground  upon 
him.  The  arrival  of  his  brother,  Colo- 
nel Romney,  from  India,  so  much 
agitated  him  as  to  complete  the  siib- 
version  of  his  mental  faculties ;  and  he, 
soon  after,  breathed  his  last  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1602. 

The  person  of  Romney  was,  upon 
the  whole,  prepossessing and  his  cha- 
racter, if  we  except  one  fatal  blot  upon 
it,  for  which  charity  in  fain  leeki  lo 
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discover  a  reasonable  excuse,  far  from 
unaraiable.  Its  prominent  feature  was 
sensibility,  to  which,  if  we  may  credit 
I  lay  ley,  we  are  to  attribute,  in  liis 
firiend,  nil  his  virtues  and  all  his  fanlts. 
Sucii  an  excuse  for  the  Ue&ertion  of  his 
wifb,  thongh  the  only  one  oflbred,  is 
too  ludici  oii.  to  be  entertained  ;  a  man 

gutting,  in  youtli  and  hope,  the  woman 
e  has  jost  espoused,  from  no  better 
motive  than  "an  extreme  sensibility 
respecting  professional  eminence,"  and 
returning  to  her  in  age  and  sickness, 
pn  1 1  urns  himself,  by  the  first  act,  a 
selfish  and  deliberate  villain;  and,  by 
the  last,  a  disappointed  and  wretched 
driveller.  Bat  ne  had  his  good  points 
in  otiier  respects :  he  was  kind,  upright, 
and  generous;  and  bis  purse  and  his 
heart  were  alike  opened  to  the  tale  of 
di;trL-<?.  To  young  artists  he  was  par- 
ticularly encouraging  and  indulgent; 
and  lie  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive 
:hc  dawning  genius  of  Flaxman.  **  I 
always  remember,"  says  that  eminent 
sculptor,  "  Mr.  Romney's  notice  of  my 
boyish  years  and  productions  with 
gratitude;  his  original  and  strikii  ^; 
conversation,  his  masterly,  gnnd,  and 
feeling  compositions,  are  eootinually 
before  me;  antl  I  still  feel  the  benefits 
of  bis  acquaintance  and  recommenda- 
tioiu."  He  has  been  accused  of  being 
illiterate,  and  certainly  his  education 
was  not  of  the  highest  order ;  but  his 
pictures  betray  no  wantof  learning ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  some  truth  in  Allan 
Cunningham's  remark,  that  "Romney 
had,  somehow  or  other,  educated  him- 
self much  better  than  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  htm  die  I,  in  any  university  in  the 
world,  ever  were  or  will  be."  Cumber- 
land goes  10  fhr  as  to  say  that  Romney's 
conv(  r^ation  was  co:ir;e  and  vulgar, 
firom  iiis  being  shut  out  from  inter- 
conrae  with  the  titled  and  the  great ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  fact. 
Timidity  and  reserve  might  have  kept 
him  from  going  often  into  society,  or  of 
eajring  mnch  in  company ;  but  he  had 
too  many  titled  sitters  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  pohte  breeding;  and  that 
ma  conversation  was  nel£er  coarse 
nor  vulgar  in  those  moments  when  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  so^  if  at  ally  we 
ha^  the  authority  of  Cumberhmd  him- 
self. *'  When  in  company  with  his  in- 
timates," says  Cumberland,  "  he  would 
give  vent  to  the  effusions  of  his  fancy, 


and  harangue,  in  the  most  animated 
manner,  upon  the  subject  of  liis  art, 
with  a  sublimit}|r  of  idea,  and  a  pecu- 
liarity of  expressive  language,  that  was 
entirely  his  own,  and  in  which  educa- 
tion or  reading  had  no  share.  These 
tallies  of  natural  genius,  clothed  in 
natural  eloquence,  were  perff  ctly  origi- 
nal, very  hishly  edifying,  and  enter- 
tidning  in  the  extreme.  They  were 
uttered  in  a  hurried  accent,  an  elevated 
tone,  and  very  commonly  accompanied 
by  tears,  to  which  lie  was  by  constitu- 
tion prone."  Romney  had  as  much 
sensitiveness  as  sensibilitv,  and  occa- 
sionallv  manifested  a  proportionate  de- 
gree of  pride  and  weafcnen.  A  stranger 
had  only  to  suggest  an  alteration  in  one 
of  his  picttnres,  and  he  would  either 
make  or  relinquish  the  picture  alto- 
gether. Garrick,  being  introduced  to 
him,  one  day,  by  Cumberland,  found 
him  at  work  upon  a  large  family  pic- 
ture. **  Upon  my  word,  tir"  said 
David,  sneeringly,  "  this  is  a  very  re- 
gular, well-ordered  family;  and  that  is 
a  very  bright  rubbed  mahogany  table 
at  which  that  motherly  good  lady  is 
sitting ;  and  this  worthy  gentleman,  in 
the  scarlet  waistcoat,  is,  doubtless,  a 
very  excellent  subject  (to  the  state,  I 
mean,  if  these  are  all  his  children),  but 
not  for  your  art,  Mr.  Romney,  if  you 
mean  to  pursue  it  with  that  success 
which  I  hope  will  attend  you."  Rom- 
ney was  cut  to  the  ouick  by  thii 
raillery,  but  he  altered  Us  picture ;  too 
timid  to  hazard  bis  own  merits  against 
the  opinion  of  one  so  intluential  as 
Garrick.  A  more  violent  feeling  was 
sometimes  called  forth  in  him,  by  the 
comparative  neglect  of  bis  historical 
compositions;  and  he  was  vrith  difteulty 
prevented  from  tearinc?  to  pieces  some 
of  them  which  he  thought  the  public 
did  not  sufficiently  appreciate.  Nor 
did  the  extensive  itatronage  which  he 
enjoyed,  as  a  portrait  painter,  reconcile 
him  to  this  neglect ;  that  which  brought 
him  bread  was  not,  in  his  idea,  the  best 
means  of  procuring  him  fame.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  Ha^ley  he  says,  "  This 
cursed  portrait  painting,  how  I  am 
shackled  with  it!  I  am  determined  to 
live  frugally,  and  cut  it  short  as  soon  as 
I  can.** 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Romney 

never  f)er;ime  a  meirihcr  of  the  IlovfU 
Academy  ;  but,  in  mi  probability,  his 
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pride  and  sensibility  deterred  him 
trom  either  wish  or  effort  to  be- 
come one  of  a  body  of  m^p,  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  for  their  president 
As  ao  artbt,  Bomney  is*  according  to 
FUuunan,  the  fint  «  all  em  painten 
for  poetic  dignity  of  conception.  Fuseli 
accounts  for  his  success,  by  saying, 
that  "  he  was  made  for  the  times,  and 
the  timet  for  him;**  whilst  another 
critic  observes,  that  "he  was  made  for 
better  times  than  those  in  which  he 
lived."  Upon  the  whole,  he  seeiui  to 
merit  the  eulogium  of  Flaxman  :  "  Few 
punters,"  says  he, "  have  left  so  many 
examples  in  their  works  of  the  tender 
and  delicate  affections  ;  and  several  of 
his  pictures  breathe  a  kindred  spirit 
with  the  Sigismunda  of  Corregio.  His 
cartoons,  some  of  wideh  liave  unfortu- 
nately perished,  were  examples  of  the 
sublime  and  terrible ;  at  that  time  per- 
fectly new  in  English  art.  AsRmnney 
was  gifted  \Nith  peculiar  powers  for 
historical  and  ideal  painting,  so  his  heart 
and  soul  were  engaged  in  the  pvrsidt 
of  It,  wlienever  he  could  extricate  him- 
self from  the  importunate  business  of 

Eortrait  painting.  It  was  his  delight 
y  day,  and  study  by  night;  and  Um 
this  his  food  and  rest  were  often  neg- 
lected. His  compositions,  like  those 
of  ttie  ancient  pictures  and  basso- 
relievos,  told  their  story  by  a  single 
groupe  of  pictures  in  the  front ;  wliilst 
the  baek  ground  is  made  the  simplest 
possible,  rejecting  all  unnecessary  epi- 
sode and  trivial  ornament,  either  of 
secondary  groupes,  or  architectural  divi- 
non.  In  his  compositions,  the  beholder 
was  forcibly  struck  by  the  sentiment  at 
the  first  glance;  the  gradations  and 
varieties  of  wliich  he  traced  through 
several  characters,  all  conceived  in  an 
elevated  spirit  of  dignity  and  beauty, 
with  a  lively  ezpresrion  m  imtnre  in  dl 
the  parts.  His  heads  were  various  : — 
the  male  were  decided  and  grand,  the 
female  lovely:  his  figures  resembled 
the  antiaue — the  limbs  were  elegant 
and  finely  formed ;  his  drapery  was 
well  understood,  either  forming  the 
figure  into  a  mass  with  one  or  two 
deep  folds  only,  or,  by  its  adhesion  and 
transparency,  discovering  the  form  of 
the  ngure,  the  lines  or  which  were 
finely  varied  with  the  union  or  ex- 
pansion of  spiral  or  cascade  folds, 
composing  with,  or  contrasting  the 


outline,  and  chiaroscuro.  Few  artists, 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  have  been 
able  to  do  to  much  in  so  many  differ- 
ent branches ;  for,  besides  his  beautiful 
compositions  and  pictures,  wluch  have 
added  to  the  knowledge  and  celebrity 
of  the  English  school,  he  modelled  like 
a  sculptor ;  carved  ornaments  in  wood 
with  great  delicacy;  and  could  make 
an  arcnitectnral  design  in  a  fine  taste, 
as  well  as  construct  every  part  of  the 
buildiiu;."  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  harmony  of  Romney's 
pictures  was  often  interrupted  by  the 
mtroduction  of  crude,  discordant  colours 
in  the  back  grounds,  without  their 
being  blended  or  broken  into  unison 
with  the  hue  of  the  principal  figures. 
He  was  inferior  to  Reynolds  in  beauty 
and  grace,  bntin  power  of  espreasion 
he  far  surpassed  him,  and  was  much 
more  happy  in  his  choice  of  historical 
subjeel8i  In  art,  Reynolds  may  excel 
him,  but  not  in  simplicity;  in  a  word, 
Romney  strove  to  (ouch  the  heart, 
Reyndds  to  please  the  eye,  and  both 
admirably  succeeded.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham says,  he  was  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion ;  but  gives  no  other  reason  for  liis 
assertion,  than  the  foct  of  Roroney'a 
leaving  incomplete  several  of  his  com- 
positions, for  want  of  a  living  model. 
But  diis  condoned  to  be  his  practice, 
after  he  had  procured  from  Italy  a 
splendid  collection  of  casts  from  the 
anti(|ue,  which  amply  suppKed  his  wants 
in  this  respect.  "  No  picture,  however," 
says  the  artist's  son,  "  was  set  aside 
from  any  difficulty  in  the  art  itself.  I 
could  mention  several  causes  which 
contributed  to  produce  those  vast  heaps 
of  unfinished  portraits  that  obstructed 
the  passage  to  his  gallerv.  The  chief 
were,  the  poverty,  or  tlie  meanness, 
of  the  parties  to  whom  the  pictures 
bdongea.  I  have  known  ladie^  por- 
traits, amounting  in  value  to  a  thou- 
sand guineas,  remain  unfinished  many 
months  for  want  of  a  model  with  fine 
hands  and  arms.  Some  portraits  were 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  crim. 
con. ;  but  more  £requenlly  a  less  flagrant 
vice  led  to  Ae  same  result" 

The  most  beautiful  of  Romney's 
compositions  is  considered  to  be  his 
Ophelia,  from  Shakspeare,  a  picture 
wliich,  for  expression  and  pathos,  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  His  Titania 
and  An  Indian  Votaress,  and  Titania, 
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Ptack,  md  The  Changeling,  charm  in 

another  way  ;  an  I  shew  that  Lord 
Thuriow  must  have  taken  but  a  very 
imperfect  view  of  our  artist's  genius,  in 
saying  to  hiniy  Romney,  when  you 
painr  Shakspeare,  for  heaven's  sake, 
read  hini."  In  Uie  following  pictures, 
the  celebrated  Lady  Hamilton  was  his 
rrot^e! :  Circe ;  Iphigenia;  St.  Cecilia; 
Seoiibiiity i  a  Bacchante;  Caliopeez- 
noicd  with  h«r  Child  t  The  Spinstress ; 
Cassandra;  Calypso;  Mapdulent-  ;  Joan 
of  Arc;  The  Scythian  Priesteu,  and 


wvetid  othera.    Among  his  principal 

S)rtraits  are,  Flaxman  niodeiling  the 
ust  of  Hayley  ;  the  Dukes  of  lUch- 
mond,  Portland,  and  Grafton;  Earls 
Derby,  Westmoreland,  and  Chatham  ; 
Lords  Westmoreland,  Thuriow,  Mel- 
ville, and  Ellenborough;  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  York,  and 
Dublin;  Bishops  Porteus  and  Watson; 
Warren  Hastings ;  William  Pitt;  Lady 
Augusta  Murray;  Mfs.  Fltshcthcfti 
Mrs.  Jordan;  Mrs.  Billington;  the  poet 
Cowper ;  Thomas  Paine,  &c. 


JOHN  SINGLE 

John  sinolbton  coplby  was 

horn  at  Boston,  in  America,  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  1737,  or,  as  some  say,  in  the 
year  1738.  Before  he  was  eight  years 
oldy  he  dispUyed  a  fondness  for  draw- 
ing; and,  at  that  early  age,  would  ab- 
sent himself  ironi  his  family  circle,  for 
Mfcral  hours  together,  to  gradfy  his 
propensity  for  sk  t chine:  martial  figures 
in  cnazcoalf  on  the  walls  of  an  unoccu- 
pied romn.  Like  West,  he  had  bo 
model  but  nature,  and  was  entirely  self- 
taught  in  his  art;  yet  some  of  his  pieces 
which  he  executed  ai  Boston,  and,  to  use 
htiown  words,  "  before  he  had  seen  any 
tolerable  picture,"  were  unsurpassed 
by  his  later  productions.  A  portrait  of 
his  hklf-brottier,  Harry  Pelhain,  de- 
scribed as  a  boy  and  a  tame  -qnirrel, 
was  sent  over  by  him  to  England,  in 
1700,  for  exUMtion  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  was  much  admired,  thoi^h 
the  artist's  name  wn?,  at  the  time,  un- 
known. By  the  year  1767,  he  appears 
to  have  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion; sufficient,  indeed,  to  induce  some 
of  his  friends  to  invite  him  to  settle  in 
London.  To  one  of  them  he  ^tes, 
**  I  would  gladly  exchange  my  situation 
for  the  serene  cliroate  of  Italy,  or  even 
that  of  England  ;  but  what  would  be 
tfie  advantage  of  seeking  improvement 
at  such  an  outlay  of  time  and  money  ? 
I  am  now  in  as  guoU  business  as  the 
poverty  of  the  friace  will  admit  I 
make  as  much  as  if  I  were  a  Rr^phael 
or  a  Corregio;  and  three  hundred 
gafaieas  a-year,  my  prefent  ineomei  is 
«qiial  to  nine  hundral  a-ycar  in  Londoii, 


TON  COPLEY. 

Wldi  regard  to  reputation,  you  are  sen* 

sible  that  fame  cannot  be  dnral  lc  where 
pictures  are  confined  to  sitting-rooms, 
and  regarded  only  for  the  resemblance 
they  bear  to  their  originals.  Were  I 
sure  of  doing  as  well  in  Europe  as  here, 
I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  my 
chmee ;  but  I  wimht,  in  the  experiment, 
waste  a  thousand  pounds  and  tv-'o  years 
of  my  time,  and  have  to  return,  baffled, 
to  America."  These  eonsMlerations, 
and  the  care  of  a  rick  mother,  w  hom  he 
was  unwilling  to  leave,  induced  him  to 
remain  at  Boston  lor  seven  years  longer, 
lo  1774,  however,  he  left  America,  and 
proceeded,  by  way  of  England,  for 
Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  August. 
He  afterwards  virited  the  Venetian  and 
Flemish  schools;  copied  the  bt-nutiful 
Corregio,  at  Parma;  and  returned  to 
London,  with  the  intention  of  settling 
there,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1775.  Being  joined  hy  his  wife  and 
children,  he  took  a  house  in  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  was  intro- 
duced, by  West,  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  which  he  was  admitted  an  associate 
in  1777.  Whether  he  obtained  many 
sittei^,  his  biographers  do  not  inform 
us;  but  his  historical  painting  soon 
rendered  his  name  fitttOiii»  and  pro- 
cured for  it,  in  17B^  the  honouiahle 
addition  of  K.  A. 

His  first  and  most  populai  liibtorical 
composition  was  The  Death  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  for  which  he  is  said  to 
have  refused  one  thousand  five  hundred 
guineas.  Bebig  adWeed  to  exhibit 
It,  he  hired  a  room  near  tha  Boyal 
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t  Academy  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
a  quarrel  took  place  between  him 
and  Sir  Wiliiam  Chambers,  who  ob- 
jected to  the  exhibition  on  the  ground 

1  of  its-  !>cing  injurious  to  that  of  the 
Hu>  ui  Academy,  then  about  lu  open. 
Copley,  though  not  treated  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  on  the  occasion,  re- 
moved his  picture  to  another  room; 
andt  ehortly  afterwards,  caueed  an  en- 
graving to  be  made  from  it  by  Barto- 
lozzi,  of  which  two  thousand  five 
hundred  impressions  were  told  in  a  few 
weeks.  Some  of  his  brother  artists  seem 
to  have  been  Jpaloiis  of  hi«  mrrc^fi,  for 
a  report  was  liuw  suread  tiiai  he  had 
fraudulently  detainea  from  bis  subscrib- 
ers the  early  impressions  to  which  the 
order  of  signatures  entitled  them  ;  but 
this  calumny  was  proved  to  the  public 
to  be  unfounded.  The  Death  of  Major 
Pierson  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  was 
Copley's  next  historical  production,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
The  story  which  tiie  painting  represents 
is  admirably  told  ;  "  the  canvass,"  to 
use  Allan  Cunningham's  words,  "  is 
stamped  with  true  life  and  heroism  ; 
there  is  nothing  mean, — nothing  little : 
the  fierce  fight,  the  affirighted  women, 
the  falling  warrior,  and  the  Avenging 
of  his  death,  are  all  there." 

In  1790,  he  wat  employed,  by  the 
common-council  of  the  city  of  London, 
to  proceed  to  Hanover,  and  take  the 
portraits  of  the  four  II  .ihon  ei  iuu  uliiccii 
who  commanded  regiajciits  under  Ge- 
neral Eliott  (afterwards  Lord  Heath- 
field),  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  for  the 

{>urpose  of  incorporating  them  in  a 
arge  picture,  which  he  was  also  com- 
missioned to  paint  for  the  city,  of  the 
siege  and  relief  of  Gibraltar.  The  moa  t 
prominent  characters  in  iliis  composi- 
tion, which  occupied  a  panel  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  are  Lord  Heathfield,  Sir 
Roh(>vt  !?oyd,  Sir  William  Green,  the 
Hanoverian  otiicers,  and  about  eight 
others.  It  was  hung  in  the  council 
chamber  of  Guildhall,  and  excited  great 
attention  at  the  time.  The  figures  have 
been  charged  with  being  formal  and 
stiff,  and  the  perspective  is  said  to  be 
false;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  grand, 
though  by  no  means  ihe  artist's  best, 
composition.  Copley  now  contemplated 
a  painting  of  The  First  Fn  tallation  of 
.  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick ;  but  finding 


some  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  the 
knights  to  sit  to  him,  he  relinquished 
the  idea  for  one  which  drew  more  upon 
his  imagination :  this  was  The  Arrest 
of  f)^p  Five  Members,  by  Charles  the 
Fuii,  in  Liie  Huuse  of  Coamions  ;  one 
of  hii  moat  interesting  and  effective 
performances.  The  period  of  time 
chosen  is  when  the  king,  having  de- 
manded if  Hampden,  Pym,  HoUis, 
Hazelrig,  and  Strode  were  present,  is 
thus  answered  by  the  speaker :  "  I  have, 
sir,  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to 
speak,  in  this  place,  but  as  the  house  is 
pleased  to  direct  me."  A  letter  from 
Lord  I'errers,  in  relation  to  this  pic- 
ture, lb  too  curious  to  be  omitted : — 
"  Lord  Ferrers'  compliments  to  Mr. 
Copley ;  he  cannot  form  any  judgment 
of  the  picture ;  but,  as  money  is  learce, 
and  any  one  may  make  eight  pei*  cent, 
of  their  money  in  the  funds,  and  j>ar' 
ticularly  in  navy  bills,  and  mere  is  so 
much  gaming,  he  hopes  he'll  excuse  his 
valninp^  his  picture  in  conformity  to 
tlie  limes,  ciiid  nut  think  he  depreciates 
in  the  least  from  Mr.  Copley's  just 
merit ;  but  if  he  reckons  fifty-seven 
figures,  there  are  not  above  one-third 
that  are  capital,  but  are  only  heads,  or 
a  little  more ;  and,  therefore,  he  thinks, 
according  to  tlie  present  times,  if  he 
gets  £900  for  the  picture  with  the 
fi-ame,  after  the  three  other  figures  are 
put  in,  and  it  js  completely  finished, 
and  he  luu>  ilie  power  of  takmg  a  copy, 
it  is  pretty  near  the  value :  that  is  what 
very  few  people  can  afford  tu  give  for 
a  picture.  However,  if  Mr.  Copley 
would  undertake  to  do  a  family  ]nece 
for  him  with  about  six  figures,  about 
the  size  of  the  picture  he  has  of  Mr, 
Wright's,  with  lirame  and  all,  Iw  would 
agree  to  give  him  a  thounnd  guineaa 

for  the  two  pictures." 

Coi>!c\  '^  iiL'xi  popular  production  was 
a  representation  Of  De  Winter's  defeat 
by  Admiral  Duncan  ;  and  he  also 
sketched,  but  did  not  finbh,  a  ni(^re 
on  the  sul^ect  of  Nelion's  nil  at 
Trafalgar.  From  the  works  which  he 
continued  to  send  to  the  exhibition,  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  much  em- 
ployed in  portraiture.  Among  his  sit- 
ters were  the  F-irl  of  Northampton, 
Baron  Graham,  Viscount  Dudley  and 
Ward,  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  &c.  II  is  last  work  was  a  por- 
trait of  his  son,  now  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
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painted  in  1814.  He  died  suddenly, 
on  the  9th  of  Sqptemberi  in  the  Mow- 
ing year. 

As  an  ortis^  Copley's  chief  merit 

consists  in  his  colouring  and  drawing ; 
bat,  like  West,  he  is  deficient  in  natural 
warmth ;  and,^  if  the  judgment  of  Allan 
Cunninffhara  is  to  be  relied  on,  has  the 
fault  of  uniting  much  statelineas  with 
little  passion.  In  addition  to  the  pic- 
tures already  spedfied,  we  may  men- 
tion, as  favonraWe  specimens  of  hh 

Sowers,  The  Youtii  rescued  from  a 
harlc.  The  Resurrection,  and  Samuel 
reproving  Saul  for  sparing  the  People 
of  Amalek.  Mr.  Copley's  private  cha- 
racter was  that  of  a  gentleman,  in  the 
l>est  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  fond 
I  of  books,  particularly  historical  and 
poetical  ones ;  and  preferred  reading 
the  wotks  of  Milton  to  taking  exercise, 
or  any  other  recreation,  after  he  was 
too  laugued  to  continue  at  his  easel 
From  an  aeeoant  giren  of  him  in  a 
journal  of  one  Carter,  who  travelled 
with  him  from  London  to  Rome,  he 
would  seem  to  have  had  some  pecn- 
liarities  both  in  manners  and  dress. 
Of  his  personal  appearance  and  habits, 
after  he  had  settled  in  London,  his 
bioffraidieis  have  furnished  no  account ; 
and  we  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves ^ith  the  following  ludicrous 
description  of  him  hy  Carter,  at  the 
lime  of  his  visit  to  Italy  : — "  He  had  on 
one  of  those  white  French  bonnets 
which,  turned  on  one  side,  admit  of 
being  pulled  over  the  ears :  under  this 
was  a  yellow  and  red  silk  handkerchief, 
with  a  large  Catherine  wheel  fiam- 
beaued  upon  it,  such  as  may  be  seen 
upon  the  necks  of  those  delicate  ladies 
who  cry  Malton  oysters :  this  flared 
half  way  down  his  bacic  He  wore  a 
led-browri,  or  rather,  cinnamon,  great 
coot,  with  a  friar's  cape,  and  worsted 
binding  <tf  a  yellowish  white ;  it  hung 
near  his  boots,  out  of  which  peeped  his 
heels  :  under  his  arm  he  carried  the 
sword  wliicli  be  bought  in  Fans,  and 
a  hickory  stick  with  an  ivory  head. 
Joined  to  this  dress,  he  was  very  thin, 
pale,  a  Utile  pock-marked,  prominent 
eyebrows,  small  evei,  which,  after 
fatigue,  seemed  a  day's  march  in  his 
head." 

The  following  anecdote  of  Copley 

and  one  of  his  customers  is  ludicrous 
enough : —The  latter  having  had  a£umly 


piece  painted  for  him,  in  which  were 

mlroduced  his  wife  and  seven  children, 
he  said  to  the  artist,  "  It  wants  but  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  portrait  of  mv 
first  wife, — for  this  one  is  my  second. 
**  But,"  replied  Copley,  **  she  is  dead, 
you  know,  sir:  what  can  I  do?  she  is 
only  to  be  admitted  as  an  angeL"  "Oh, 
no !  not  at  all,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
other ;  she  must  come  in  as  a  woman 
— no  angels  fat  me."  Copley  complied 
with  Ills  request,  and  had  hccn  fnr  s  nne 
weeks  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
gentieman  letom,  when,  one  day,  he 
walked  in  with  a  strange  lady  on 
his  arm,  and  thus  addressed  him : 
"  Copley,  I  must  have  another  cast 
of  your  hand ;  an  accident  befel  my 
second  wife;  this  lady  is  my  third,  and 
she  is  come  to  have  her  likeness  in- 
cluded in  the  family  picture."  The 
artist  accordingly  introduced  the  like- 
ness, but  when  it  was  finished,  the 
lady  insisted  that  her  predecessors 
siiould  be  painted  out.  This,  too,  as 
the  anecdote  goes,  was  done  by  Copley, 
who  had,  at  last,  to  bring  an  action  for 
the  portraits  he  had  obliterated 

Copley's  picture  of  The  Death  of 
Lord  Ciiatiiaui  gave  occasion  to  a  very 
interesting  and  entertaining  trial.  After 
having  paid  Bartolozzi  two  thousand 
guineas  for  an  engraving  of  it,  he 
wished  to  publish  anotfier  at  a  more 
moderate  rate,  and  engaged  Mr.  Delatre 
to  execute  it  for  the  price  of 
Not  thinking  the  work  done  In  a  proper 
manner,  he  refused  to  pay  for  it,  and  an 
action  was,  in  ron'^cqijence,  brought 
agiiinst  him  by  Deiaure  iui  ^obO,  the 
balance  due  to  him.  Fourteen  eminent 
artists  deposed  one  way  as  to  the  merit 
of  Uie  engraving,  and  fourteen  the 
odier;  Bartolosn,  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  declared  the  piece  was  welt 
executed :  West,  Beechey,  and  others, 
asserted,  on  behalf  of  tne  defendant, 
that  he  could  not  publish  it  without 
iTiaferially  injuring  his  reputation. 
VV  iien  burluluzi!,i  was  called  into  the 
witness  box,  he  produced  his  own  en- 
graving, and  whilst  comparing  it  with 
Delatre's,  by  desire  of  Erskine,  who 
was  cross-examining  him,  that  eminent 
advocate  thus  addressed  him  : — "  Do 
yon  see,  sir.  in  your  own,  the  younger 
son  cf  Lora  Chatham,  in  a  naval  uni- 
form, bending  forward,  with  a  tear  in 
liis  eye,  and  a  countenance  displaying 
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the  agony  of  an  afifectionate  son  on  be- 
holding a  dying  father?  and  do  you 
not  Me  in  the  other,  an  assaiein  widi  a 

scar  upon  his  cheek,  exulting;  over  the 
body  of  a  young  man  whom  he  has 
murdered?  In  tiie  one,  you  obeerve 
the  late  minister,  a  thin,  fair-corn* 
piexioned,  genteel-lookhig  younf:^  ni?m  ; 
in  the  other,  a  fat,  roumi-iaccd,  griia- 
visaged  negro.  In  the  One,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  appears  in  his  true 
colours,  as  a  dignified  and  venerable 


prelate ;  in  the  other,  his  place  is 
usurped  by  the  drunken  parson  in 
Hogarth's  Harlot's  Progress.  In  the 
one,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  is  supported 
by  his  son>in-laWj  Lord  Stanhope — a 
figure  tall,  slender,  and  elegant;  and 
does  not  the  other  offer  to  view  a  short, 
sturdy  porter  of  a  bagnio,  lugging  home 
an  ale-kcher,  who  had  got  mortal 
drunk."  Notwithatandii^  however, 
these  observations,  a  feidict  waa  given 
against  Mr.  Copley* 


BENJAMIN  WEST. 


Benjamin,  the  son  of  John  and 

Sarah  West,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  born  at  Springfield,  in 
Pbiladelplua,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1738.  He  was  the  tenth  and  youngest 
son  of  his  mother,  who  waa  dehverea  of 
him  prenwtorely,  in  oonaequence  of  a 
shock  she  had  received  from  the  violent 
preaching  of  one  Peckover.  His  father 
augured  auspiciously  of  his  sou's  fu- 
ture career  from  this  circumstance,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  natural  bent 
of  his  genius  for  drawing  developed 
itself  in  a  very  dedded  manner.  When 
only  seven  years  of  ago,  lie  was  left,  for 
a  few  moments,  to  watch  the  sleeping 
infant  of  his  eldest  sister,  and  seeing  it 
smile,  he  waa  so  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  its  countenance,  that  lie  immediately 
drew  its  portrait  in  red  and  ulack  ink. 
With  the  same  materials,  he  drew 
biff!^,  fruits,  and  flowers;  and  shcwinrr 
them,  about  a  year  afterwards,  to  a 
party  of  Indians,  was  by  them,  in  re- 
tarn,  taught  to  u  c  the  bow,  and  how 
to  prepare  the  red  and  yellow  colours 
witn  which  they  stained  tndr  weapons. 
His  mother  added  indigo,  and  he  tiow 
attempted  to  paint ;  but  being  unable  to 
obtain  a  camel's- hair  brush,  he  formed 
one  out  of  hair  from  the  tail  of  a  favourite 
cat.  The  nakedness  of  th  it  part  of  the 
animal  being  observed,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  explained  the  cause,  and 
was  shortly  aflerwards  presented,  by 
one  of  his  cousins,  with  a  regular  set  of 
colours  and  brushes,  some  prepared 
canvass,  and  proper  oils.  This  accept- 
able gift  was  accompanied  by  six 
engravings,  from  two  of  which  he  struck 


out  an  idea  of  his  own,  and  became  so 

absorbed  in  the  composition,  that  for 
several  davs  he  forgot  to  attend  his 
sdiool,  ana  only  joined  his  &mily  at 
meals.  Unclcr  these  circumstances,  his 
mother  went  to  seek  him  in  his  garret, 
with  displeasure  in  her  looks,  but  on 
beholding  the  canvass  on  which  he  was 
at  work,  kissed  him,  in  a  transport  of 
affection,  and  declared  she  would  im- 
mediately go,  and  obtain  pardon  for  bis 
absence  from  school.  Sixt)'-seven  years 
afterwards,  this  picture  was  seen  by 
Mr.Otdt,  in  the  same  room  with  tfa« 
sublime  painting  of  Christ  Rejected; 
and,  on  that  occasion,  he  says,  "  the 
painter  declared  to  him,  that  there  were 
mventive  touches  of  art  in  his  iirst  and 
juvenile  essay,  which,  with  all  his  sub- 
sequent knowledge  and  experience,  he 
had  not  bceti  able  to  surj)ass." 

In  1717,  he  accompanied  his  cousin, 
before  spoken  o^  to  Philadelphia,  where 
an  artist  of  die  name  of  Wilmms,  strack 
with  his  original  talent,  shewed  West  a 
small  collection  of  his  own  paintings. 
On  beholding  them,  he  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  being  asked,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  what  books  he  read, 
answered,  "  the  Bible  and  the  Testa- 
ment." "  I  will  send  you  two  other 
books,"  replied  Williams,  "  which  you 
will  like  much :"  and  West  shortly  after> 
wards  recelTed  a  present  of  the  works  of 
Du  Fresnoy  and  Richardson.  These  he 
read  vvith  eagerness,  and  returned  home 
so  full  of  becoming  a  painter,  that,  for 
a  time,  every  other  profession  ap- 
peared to  him  contemptible.  He  was, 
some  time  atterwards,  invited  by  one  of 
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liis  schoolfellows  to  get  up  behind  him, 

and  hnve  a  ride  on  horseback  :  I  will 
iiac  l)Lhnui  nobody,"  was  bis  reply ; 
and  wljL-n  up,  OH  his  companion  sa3ring 
he  iiU'jnded  to  be  a  tailor,  We?t  lenped 
down,  exclaiming!  **  Then  you  may 
lide  skme;  I  Will  not  ride  ivith  one 

willing  to  be  a  tailor." 

His  first  performances  that  produced 
Um  any  profit  were  groupes  in  Ink, 
^alk,  and  diarcoal,  on  panels,  which 
he  sold  for  a  dollar  each.  These  were 
ao  much  admired  by  IMr.  P'lower,  a 
jostioe  of  Chester,  tliat  he  took  him  for 
a  few  weeks  to  his  own  house,  where 
West  met  with  an  English  ffoverness, 
who  read  to  bim  die  oeannes  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  which  strongly 
arrested  bis  imagination.  Whilst  re- 
siding with  Mr.  Flower,  he  painted  the 
portrait  Mrs.  Ross,  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  with  such  fidelity,  that  he  ob- 
tained several  other  sitters;  aa<i  he 
wae  alio  very  socoeMfol  in  the  com- 
po>irion  of  a  picture  of  The  Death  of 
Socrates.  He  was  at  this  time  about 
fifteen  yean  of  age»  but  so  imperfectly 
educated,  that  a  Dr.  Smith  uridfjrtuuk 
to  become  his  instructor.  This  gentle- 
man, instead  of  grounding  his  pupil  in 
^assical  learning,  cultivated  his  fancy, 
with  a  view  to  the  profession  for  which 
he  was  designed,  and  West,  in  conse- 
quence, ever  remained  an  unlettered 
man.  A  fever  attacking  him  a!) out 
this  time,  he  was  troubled  by  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  several  figures  ffitting  about 
his  bed-room ;  and  discovering  the  de- 
lusion to  arise  from  reflection,  by  means 
ot  a  hole  in  the  window-shutter,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  camera<obaGura, 
he  constructed  one  of  these  machines 
himself,  and  was  much  astonished  to 
find  be  had  not  produoed  an  original 
invention. 

Ue  now  returned  to  Springfield, 
when  bb  parents  requested  the  whole 
body  of  the  Quakers  of  the  town  to 
decide  'ipon  the  propriety  of  their  son's 
bccuniing  an  artist;  thatprofeiision  being 
contrary  to  the  teneto  ox  the  Society  of 
Friends.  A  meeting  was  accordingly 
called,  and  young  West  being  intro- 
dneed,  received  pennia^on  to  fi)Ilow 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  in  a  very  im- 
pressive address.  God  hath  endowed," 
concluded  the  speaker,  "  with  the  rich 
gifts  of  a  superior  spirit  this  youth, 
who  has  now  our  consent  to  cultivate 


his  talents  for  art.  May  it  be  demon- 
strated in  his  life  and  works,  that  the 
gifts  of  God  have  not  been  bestowed  in 
vain,  nor  the  motives  of  the  beneficent 
inspiration,  which  induces  v  to  sus- 
pend the  strict  operation  of  our  tenets, 
prove  barren  or  religious  or  moral 
effect."  Accordingly,  after  having,  for 
a  short  time,  served  as  a  soldier  under 
Genend  Forbes,and  witnessed  the  death 
of  his  mother,  West  removed  to  Phila* 
delphia,  in  1756,  and  commenced  por- 
trait painter.  ^  His  price,  at  first,  was 
only  half-a-guinea  for  a  head  ;  yet  his 
own  frugality,  and  the  number  of  liis 
customers,  soon  enabled  him  to  save  a 
little  money.  Alker  a  short  period,  he 
repaired  to  New  York,  and  from  thence 
back  to  PhiUdelphiau  for  the  purpose  of 
sailing  to  Leghorn,  In  a  vessel  bielong- 
ing  to  his  fnend,  Mr.  Allen.  One  of 
his  sitters  at  New  York  was  a  gentle- 
man of  ilie  name  of  Kelly,  who,  at 
parting  with  him,  had  put  into  his 
hands  a  letter  of  recommendation, 
which,  on  presenting  at  Philadelphia, 
he  fimnd  to  contain  an  order  Ibr  the 
payment  of  fifty  guineas,  as  **  a  nresent 
to  aid  in  his  equipment  to  Italy. 

He  arrived  in  Rome,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1760,  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
inhabitants.  His  appearance  excited 
grsat  interest  among  them,  and  all 
were  anxious  to  see  the  effect  which 
the  statues  and  paintings  of  the  "  eter- 
nal dty*'  would  have  upon  the  young 
American.  On  the  celebrated  Apollo 
being  shown  to  iiim,  he  ntarted  back, 
and  exclaimed,  "A  young  Mohawk 
warrior!"  which  he  explained  by  saying, 
that  he  had  often  seen  the  Mohawks 
standing  in  the  exact  attitude  of  the 
Apollo,  and  pursuing,  with  an  intense 
eye,  the  arrow  which  they  liad  jnst  dis- 
charged from  the  bow.  The  drawings 
whi<»  he  bad  brought  with  him  excited 
little  attention,  and  he,  therefore,  re- 
quested Lord  Grantham  to  sit  for  his 
portrait,  which,  when  finished,  was 
placed  in  the  gallery  of  Crespigni,  the 
name  of  the  artist  being  kept  secret. 
The  performance  was  admired  by  all 
who  bebeld  it ;  and  whilst  some  were 
ascribing  it  to  Meng^,  and  others  to 
names  of  equal  eminence,  West  was 
pointed  out  to  the  company,  and  Mengs 
coming  in,  shortly  afterwards,  sai  l  ti> 
him>  **  Young  man,  you  iiave  no  oc- 
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casion  to  oome  to  Rome  to  learn  to 

paint." 

Rif  aucceas  being  connnunicaled  to 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  whilst  at 
dinner  with  Governor  Haniilton,  both 
deciaied  he  was  an  honour  to  his 
country  ;  unci  as  he  was  the  first  that 
America  had  sent  out  to  cultivate  the 
fine  arts,  he  iihouid  not  be  fnistrated  in 
his  studies,  for  the  want  of  money.  He 
was  at  this  time  ill,  at  Leghorn,  of  a 
fever;  and  on  his  recovervi  making 
application  for  the  last  £10  at  his 
agents,  was  told  by  one  of  the  partners 
that  he  was  instructed  to  give  him 
unlimited  credit,  and  that  he  could 
ask  for  what  sum  he  pleased.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  follow  the  advire 
of  Mengs,  in  visiting  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Venice ;  he  then  returned  to  Rome, 
and  after  having  exhibited  an  original 
picture  of  Cymon  and  Ipliigenia,  and 
another  of  Angelica  and  Medora, 
started  for  England,  having  been  pre- 
viously admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academies  of  Florence,  Bologna,  and 
Parma.  He  arrived  in  London,  on  tlie 
20th  <if  Jl  HP,  1763,  and  was  imme- 
diately introduced  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  and  other 
artists  and  scryan^  of  eminence.  He  had 
come  to  this  country  with  no  intention 
of  leniMni  ng ;  but  finding  the  field  open 
for  historical  composition,  he  resolved 
to  try  his  success  in  that  Une,  and  took 
apartments  in  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  His  exhibition  of  the  pictures 
just  mentioned,  together  with  one  of 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  and  a  portrait  oi 
General  Monckton,  Inrought  some  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  his  rooms,  and 
the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  offered 
him  £700  a-year,  to  embellish  his 
mansion  in  Yorkshire  with  historical 
paintings.  This,  however,  West  de- 
clined; and  having  married,  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  1765^  ft  young  lady, 
to  whiini  lie  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged, and  who  luid  come  over  from 
America  for  the  purpose  of  being  united 
to  him,  he  determined  to  prosecute  his 
labours  in  England,  in  dependence 
upon  public  patronage.  His  love  of 
serious  subjects  procured  him  employ- 
ment from  several  eminent  divmes; 
and  Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  of 
York,  not  only  gave  liim  a  commission 
to  execute  a  picture  of  Agrippina 
landing  with  tiie  Ashes  of  Germanicus, 


but,  on  its  completion,  attempted  to 
raise  a  subscription  of  4^,000,  to  enable 
West  to  devote  Idmsdf  entirety  to  liis- 

torical  painting.  Failing  in  this,  the 
archbishop  waited  upon  the  king,  w  ho 
desired  an  interview  with  the  artist, 
and  a  sight  of  the  Agrippina  abova- 
mentioned.  After  viewing  it  a  short 
time,  his  majesty  said,  '*  There  is 
another  noble  Roman  8ubject<->the  de- 
parture of  Regulus  from  Home— would 
It  not  make  a  fine  picture?"  West 
answered,  that  it  was  a  magnificent 
sulijpct.  *'  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  you 
shall  paint  it  for  me ;"  and  turning  to  the 
queen,  said,  "  The  archbisliop  made 
one  of  his  sons  read  Tacitus  to  Mr. 
West,  but  I  will  read  Livy  to  him 
myself, — that  part  where  he  describes 
the  departure  of  Regulus upon  which 
he  took  up  the  Mok,  and  md  the 
passage* 

Wmlst  he  was  engaged  on  this  plo> 

ture,  a  dispute  occurring  among  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  of 
which  body  he  had  been  chosen 
direcUM',  as  to  the  mantier  in  which 
their  accumulated  funds  should  be  laid 
out,  he  resided  his  office,  and  com- 
municated hts  reasons  to  the  Icing*  His 
majesty  then  c^prr-^srtl  his  readiness  to 
patronise  any  a^ociation  calculated  to 
promote  the  real  interests  of  the  art, 
and  a  plan  was  accordingly  drawn  up, 
upon  which,  with  some  alterations  by 
the  king's  own  hand,  tlie  Royal  Aca- 
demy was  established ;  and,  in  the  first 
cxliibition  that  took  place  The  De- 
uai  iure  of  Regulus  slione  conspicuous. 
His  next  celebrated  work  was  The 
Death  of  Wolfe,  painted  in  the  modern 
costume,  a  variation  from  the  rules 
hitherto  observed  in  htstorieal  pictures, 
which  called  forth  much  censure. 
West's  answer  to  the  king,  wiio  asked 
him  his  reasons  for  lims  deviating  from 
the  usual  course,  is  strongly  indicative 
of  his  good  sense  and  taste.  "  When  it 
was  understood, '  were  his  words,  "  that 
I  intended  to  paint  the  characters  as 
they  actMnlly  appeared  on  the  scene, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  called  on  Sir 
Joshua  Reynold^  and  asked  his  opi- 
nion ;  they  both  came  to  my  house  to 
dissuade  me  from  running  so  great  a 
risk.  I  remarked,  that  the  event  to  be 
commemorated  happened  in  the  year 
1758,  in  a  region  of  the  world  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romansi  and  at 
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period  of  time  when  no  warriors  who 

wore  tbeir  costume  existed.  That  the 
subject  I  had  to  represeot  was  a  great 
iMtde  fought  and  won,  and  iiiat  tiie 
same  truth  which  gives  law  to  the  his- 
torian should  rule  the  painter.  That 
instead  i€  die  ftcts  of  the  action,  I 
should  introduce  fiction,  how  could  I 
be  understood  by  posterity?  I  admitted 
that  classic  dress  waa  certainly  pictu- 
resque ;  but,  by  using  it,  I  should  lose  in 
sentiment  what  I  gained  in  external 
grace.  That  I  wanted  to  mark  the 
place,  the  time,  and  tlia  ]>eople  f  and  to 
do  this  that  I  must  abide  by  truth. 
They  left  iiie,  and  when  I  had  finished 
the  picture,  returned.  Sir  Joshua 
seated  himself  before  the  work,  and 
examined  it  minutely  for  half  an  hour, 
then,  rising,  said  to  the  archbishop, 
*  West  has  conquered :  he  has  treated 
his  subject  ?ia  it  ought  to  be  treated :  I 
retract  my  obiections.  I  foresee  that 
this  picture  will  not  only  become  one  of 
the  most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a 
revoiution  in  arL'"  Upon  which  his 
majesty  observed,  *'  that  he  wished  be 
had  Icnown  th'-.e  reasons  before,  for 
that  the  objection  liad  been  the  means 
of  Lord  Grosvenor's  getting  the  pic- 
ture, but  thatWettfhottldiiiakeaeopy 

of  it  for  liini." 

Bebideti  Litis,  he  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived an  order  to  paint  for  the  king, 
The  Death  of  Epaminondas,  Segestus 
and  his  Daughter  before  Germanicus, 
and  other  historical  pictures.  His  next 
comnrts:-ion  was  for  a  set  of  seven  large 
pictures,  Uiustrative  of  the  reu|;n  of  Ed- 
ward die  Third,  and  one  of  St  George 
I  vanquishing  the  Dragon,  all  of  which 
were  placed  in  St  George's  Hall,  at 
Windsor,  and  rank  amonost  the  artist's 
most  successful  ooiBpoatl0lll»  A  more 
extensive  field  was  now  opened  to  his 
imagination,  in  a  series  of  thirty«six 
scriptural  pieces,  which  his  majesty, 
after  consulting-  with  several  divines, 
ordered  him  to  paiut  ibr  the  decoration 
of  tha  Royal  Chapel.  During  the  nro- 
gres5  of  this  work,  which  occupied  nim 
a  considerable  time,  he  took  portraits 
of  the  chief  part  of  the  royal  family ; 
and,  in  1792,  he  succeeded  Reynolds  as 
president  of  the  Rovi^l  Academy.  It 
was  the  wisii  oi  liie  king  to  make  a 
knight  of  him  on  tliis  ooeasion,  but 
West  declined  the  honour,  observing, 
(o  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  that  he  had 
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earned  greater  eminence  by  his  pencil 

than  knighthood  could  confer  upon 
him.  He  added,  howeveri  that  a  per- 
manent tille  night  have  bean  a  de- 
sirable oliject,  nad  he  possessed  a 
lareer  fortune,  but  tlie  hint  was  not 
followed  by  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy. 

In  1801,  after  the  commencement  of 
his  majesty illness,  West  was  informed 
that  the  pictures  in  progress  for  the 
Royal  Cbapel  were  to  be  suspended. 
On  the  recovery,  therefore,  of  his  illus- 
trious patron,  he  addressed  him  in  a  very 
spirited  letCar)  and  an  interviaw  Imme- 
diately afterwards  taking  place  between 
himself  and  his  ooaiesty,  the  latter 
^Bsndated  hhn  with  a  snake  of  the  hand, 
saying,  "Go  on  with  your  work,  West; 
go  on  with  your  pictures,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  you.  '  Tiie  iinai  blow, 
bowever,  which  the  king^a  reason  aalH 
sequently  received,  put  an  end  to 
West's  performances  at  Windsor;  and 
cdling  shortly  afterwards  to  receive 
part  of  the  allowance  of  1,000  per 
annum,  for  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  draw,  be  was  told  that  it  bad 
been  stopped. 

With  feelings  which  savoured  some- 
what of  disgust,  he  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  of 
visiting  Paris,  and,  whilst  there,  re- 
ceived, according  to  his  own  account, 
very  distinguished  nodce.  "  Wherever 
I  went,"  be  says  in  one  of  bis  letters, 
"  men  looked  at  me,  and  ministers  and 
people  of  state  were  cons^tly  in  my 
company.  1  was,  one  day,  in  the  Louvre; 
all  eyes  were  ufjon  me;  and  I  could 
not  nelp  observing,  to  Charles  Fox, 
who  happened  to  be  walking  with  nie, 
how  strong  was  the  love  of  art,  and 
admiration  of  its  professors,  in  France !" 
The  complacent  limplicity,  wliicb  could 
thus  imagine  the  public  attention  to  be 
exclusively  directed  towards  himself, 
when  there  is  no  doubt  tba  great 
object  of  interest  was  the  great  States- 
man who  accompanied  himi  is  suffi- 
ciently charaeteristie  and  amusiiq^.  On 
his  return  to  England,  some  cabals  in 
the  Royal  Academy  induced  him  to 
retire  from  the  chair,  to  which,  how- 
ever, after  it  had  been,  in  the  meantime, 
filled  by  Wyatt,  the  arrhitcrr,  he  was 
speedily  re-elected.  He  now  endea- 
voured to  Ibrm  m  national  association 
for  the  encowagement  of  historical 
works;  but  tba  successive  deaths  of 
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Pilt,  Fox,  and  Perceval,  from  whom  he 
had  expected  assistance,  readered  abor- 
tive a  design,  which  has  sinoa  given 
birth  to  the  British  Institution,  one  far 
inferior  to  that  contemplated  by  West. 
In  1802,  he  commenced  pidnting  a 
series  of  large  pictures  from  Scripture, 
the  first  of  which,  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick,  was  intended  as  a  pr^ent  in  aid 
of  the  funds  for  building  sn  hoipital  in 
bis  native  town.  The  governors  of  the 
British  Instiiutiun,  however,  offering 
him  three  thousand  guineas  for  it,  he 
consented  to  sell  it,  on  condition  of  his 
being  allowed  to  make  a  copy  of  it  to 
•end  to  America.  His  next  works 
were,  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse, 
Christ  Rejected,  The  Crucifixion,  The 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Gho^it,  The  As- 
cension, The  Inspiration  of  St.  Peter, 
and  several  others,  all  of  immense  size. 
After  having  pa:>sed  a  blameless  and 
temperate  life,  the  subject  of  our  me- 
iriuir  died  on  the  llth  of  March,  1S20; 
twenty-seven  months  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  hii  wife.  He  was  boiied  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  whitlier  his  re- 
mains were  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  noblemen,  ambassa- 
dors, and  artists. 

In  person,  West  was  somewhat  below 
the  middle  size,  of  a  tuu  complexion, 
and  firmly  and  compactly  built.  His 
sparkling  eyes  indicated  more  vivacity 
tnan  he  reallv  possessed,  as  to  tiie  last 
he  retained  tne  aobriety  and  aedatenete 
of  manner  peculiar  to  lii>  sect.  Rv  his 
liberality  he  is  said  to  have  impaired 
ilii  fortune,  and  the  student  always 


had  the  assistance  both  of  his  purse  and 
his  talents.  He  was  somewhat  super- 
stitious in  regard  to  his  own  destiny ; 
and,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birih, 
had  a  conviction  that  he  was  predes- 
dned,  by  his  worlts,  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  piety.  He  was  vain  of 
his  own  reputation,  but  totally  free 
from  envy ;  and  so  unostentatious,  that, 
as  Allan  Cunningham  has  obserred, 
the  very  calmness  and  moderation 
Willi  which  he  carried  himself,  was 
something  provoking  to  his  brother 
artists."  As  a  painter,  he  is  more  cele- 
brated for  gracefulness  of  execution,  and 
harmony  of  colouring,  than  for  iMidness 
of  desiirn,  and  freedom  nftouch.  No  man 
was  more  daring  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects, but  his  imagination  was  not  always 
equal  to  the  sublime  flights  which  such 
Rul>iects  required.  Too  murh  study 
IS  visibie  in  his  works  ;  every  thii^ 
is  eorrect,  chaste,  and  pleasing;  but 
in  strength  and  variety  of  character, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  deficient. 
His  Death  on  tlie  Pttle  Horse,  however, 
Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians,  Death 
of  General  Wolfe,  and  the  Battle  of  La 
Hogue,  are,  upon  the  whole,  some  of  the 
best  historical  compositions  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  English  school ;  ana,  in 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Thom.ii  Lawrence, 
unequalled  at  any  period  below  the 
sriiools  of  the  Caracci.  His  sketches 
(iuplayed  both  vigour  and  expression, 
and  that  of  Death  on  the  Pkle  Hone  is 
said  to  have  bren  superior  to  the 
finished  pictiure  on  the  same  subject. 


HENRY  FUSELI. 


This  gifted  genius,  wh6  chose  to  call 

himself  Fuseli,  was  the  son  of  John 
Gaspard  Fuesli,  an  artist  of  some  emi- 
nence at  Zurich,  where  Henry  was  born, 
about  the  year  1739  or  1741,  though 
the  date  was  fixed  by  himself  in  1745. 
Being  destined  tor  the  church,  he  made 
great  progress  in  classical  stud^ ;  but 
thi?,  instead  of  fitting  him  for  divinity, 
increased  bis  naturally  poetic  imagina- 
tion and  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  his  pre- 
dilection for  which  was  first  exciteo  by 
viewing  a  collection  of  Michael  Angelo  s 
prints  in  his  father's  possession.  Of 


tliese  he  made  several  copies,  and,  by 
the  sale  of  some  of  them  to  his  school- 
fellows, filled  his  pockets  with  money, 
with  which  he  jpurchajied  a  red  silk 
coat,  and  walkeo  about  Zurich  till  the 
laughter  of  hi^  companions  induced 
him  to  throw  it  off,  and  declare  he 
would  never  wear  anything  fine  again. 
On  Iri-  removal  to  the  Humanity  Col- 
iese  of  his  native  town,  he  contracted  a 
friendship  with  the  celebrated  Lavater ; 
studied  English  and  German  literature, 
translated  Shakspeare  into  the  latter 
language ;  and  composed  a  few  original 
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poeras.  He  also,  in  conjunction  with 
Lavater,  cmnposed  a  pamphlet  against 
an  oppre«ciire  nagittnte,  which  bad  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  party  to  justice, 
and  redress  to  those  he  had  injured. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
Puseli  left  Zurich,  in  company  with 
Lavater,  and  visited  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
Here  the  two  friends  studied  under 
SuUer,  till  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
was  advised,  by  Sir  Robert  Smith,  the 
English  ambassador,  to  come  to  this 
country.  At  parting  with  him,  Lavater 
preseiUed  liiin  a  card,  on  which  was 
written,  in  German,  "  Do  but  the  tenth 
part  of  what  700  can  do saying,  as  he 
gave  it  to  him,  Hang  that  up  m  your 
bed -head,  obey  it,  and  fame  and  fortune 
will  be  the  resulu"  He  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  1761,  and  lOon  afterwards  be- 
came tutor  to  a  young  nobleman,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Faris.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  ttrale  ettayt  and  eritfqoet  fbr 
the  reviews,  and  translated  Winkle- 
num'a  work  on  painting  and  sculpture. 
He  continued,  nowever,  still  to  use 
his  pendl;  and  showing  some  of  his 
sketches  to  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds,  that 
artist  said  to  him,  *'  Young  man,  were 
I  the  author  of  tliese  dnwingt,  and 
offered  iSlO,000  a-year  not  to  pniclise 
as  an  artist,  I  would  reject  the  pro* 
poMi  with  contempt** 

Thus  encotiraped,  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  church,  though  a  living 
had  been  offered  him ;  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  painting;  and,  ac- 
companied by  Armstrong,  the  poet,  set 
out  for  Rome.  His  conduct  in  this 
dty  was  characterized  by  an  enthu- 
siastic adinir.ition  of  Michael  Angclo 
and  Raphael,  litde  short  of  delirium  : 
lie  lay  whole  days  on  his  back,  con- 
tpmplstinn:  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  the  work  of  the  former,  and 
drinking  in,  as  it  were,  inspiration  from 
the  sight;  and  biaid  to  have  frequently 
started  from  a  reverie  with  the  exclama- 
tion of  "Michael  Angelol  He  left 
Italy  in  1778;  and,  after  passing  some 
time  at  his  native  place,  returned  to 
England  in  the  following  year,  and 
soon  rose  Into  note  by  the  line  eon- 
ceptinns  which  he  successfully  trans- 
ferred to  his  canvass.  A  painting 
which  he  exhibited  of  The  Nightmare, 
In  1782,  produced  a  great  sensation; 
nod  the  publisher  of  a  print  from  it 
made  i^oOU,  wlulst  Fuseli  only  re- 


ceived twenty  guineas  for  the  original. 
Not  long  afterwards,  be  happened  to 
be  dining  at  Ae  table  of  Alderman 

Boydell,  when  the  idea  of  forming  a 
Shaksperian  Gallery  wai  started,  and 
Fuseli  ardendy  proffered  his  services. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  pleturas 
executed  by  him  for  this  collection  was 
from  Hamlet;  the  ghost  in  which  he 
drew  with  an  almost  supernatural  effect 
Francesca  and  Paolo,  and  two  subjects 
from  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  were 
his  next  performances  wnldi  attracted 
attention.  In  17S8.  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Academy  ;  and,  in  1790, 
an  academician  :  and,  in  the  former 
year,  he  married.  Uii  wife  is  said  to 
have  been  a  yoong  woman  who  had 
served  him  as  a  model ;  but  her  con- 
duct was  highly  exemplary  in  the  situa- 
tion to  which  he  elevated  her.  She 
appears  to  have  had  some  little  cause 
for  jealousy  of  her  hnsbnnd  during  the 
peri  id  of  !]is  acquaintance  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Mary  Woobtonescraft,  though 
indiscretion  seems  to  have  been  the 
extent  of  the  conduct  of  either  party. 
Mr.  Allan  Cunninprhani,  however,  has 
Lhougiit  ht,  m  hid  memoir  of  Fuseli, 
to  stigmatize  the  conduct  of  the  lady, 
as  ridiculous,  crazy,  and  viciouK ;  epi- 
thets which  will'  appear  sutticiently 
unjust  and  ill-judged  to  any  one  who 
has  taken  a  less  narrow  view  of  human 
niiture.  We  shall  say  nothing  more  of 
the  indmacy  between  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  and  Mary  Woolstonecraft, 
as,  in  our  third  volume,  will  be  found 
a  memoir  of  the  latter,  where  all  ne- 
cessary particulars  are  mentioned* 

In  1700,  Fuseli  commenced  npon  a 
series  of  designs  from  Milton,  which  he 
exhibited.  In  1800,  to  the  nnmher  of 
forty-seven,  under  the  title  of  The  Mil- 
ton Gallery.  The  majority  of  them  were 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  subject, 
and  in  those  where  he  was  not  equally 
happy,  he  failed  rather  from  extrava- 
gance than  poverty  of  imagination. 
Among  the  best  may  he  mentioned, 
The  Lazar  House,  The  Night-hag,  and 
The  Risins  of  Satan  at  the  touch  of 
Ithuriel's  He  was  next  em- 

ployed upon  a  set  of  drawings  for  a  large 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  for  which  he 
received  £250',  and  he  subsequently, 
in  conjunction  vrith  Wcstall,  furnished 
sketches  for  an  edition  of  The  New 
Testament.   Of  the  latter  pertormance 
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he  said,  "there  was  only  one  good  thing 
among  them  all,  and  i  suspect  I  pa^nt^ 
it:  but  Westall  nay  hftve  the  merit,  if 
he  likes,  for  it  was  not  much."  In  1793, 
be  wrote  a  criticism  in  The  Analytical 
Review  umm  Cowper's  Homer  $  e  work 
to  which  lie  had  voluntirily  and  gra- 
tuitously supplied  many  valuable  emen- 
dationa.  In  1799,  he  succeeded  Barry 
«■  iMoftiior  of  f>aintiDg  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures,  which  were  received  with  ve- 
hement applause.    Six  of  them  were 

rrintcfl, — On  Ancient  Art,  Modern  Art, 
nventioDf  Composition,  Expression, 
and  Chiuro-ieuiro.  In  1804,  he  wm$ 
made  keeper  to  the  Academy  ;  and,  in 
1805,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
edition  of  Pilkington'i  DlctiomiTY  of 
Painters,  to  which  he  made  several  ad- 
ditions, but  has  been  accused  of  unjustly 
depreciating  the  merits  ot  some  of  our 
bestartists,  among  whom  were  Hogarth 
and  Gainsborough.  In  iH07,  the  stu- 
denta  ot  the  Academy  presented  him 
with  «  sUver  vase  t  and,  in  1817,  he  was 
presented  with  the  diploma  of  the  Srst 
cla«s  in  the  Roman  Academy  of  St. 
Lnke't.  He  oondnaed  to  paint  and 
exhibit  a  number  of  pictures  as  long  as 
he  could  hold  the  brush,  and  did  so 
until  within  a  short  period  of  his  death, 
which  took  place,  whibt  he  was  on  a 
viait  to  Ladv  Guilford,  at  Putney  HiUf 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1825. 

In  person,  Fuseli  was  short  and  thin ; 
he  had  a  high  forehead,  brilliant  and 
penetrating  eyek  and  a  look  full  of  that 
•areetm  and  ardeDt  imagination  whidi 
formed  such  peculiar  fratures  of  his 
character.  Lavater,  in  a  description  of 
his  Dhysi(M^omy»  has  the  following  re- 
mans on  rmet »— **  The  fiHrehead,  by 
its  contour  and  position,  more  suited 
to  the  poet  than  the  tliinker.  I  per- 
ceive in  it  more  force  than  gentleness ; 
the  fire  of  imagination,  rather  than  the 
coolness  of  reason.  The  nose  seems  to 
be  the  teat  of  an  intrepid  genim^  The 
mouth  promises  a  spirit  of  application 
and  precision,  and  yet  it  costs  the 
original  the  greateet  eflfon  to  give  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  smallest  piece. 

Any  one  may  «ep,  withont  my  telling 
it,  that  this  chitracter  is  nut  dc^iilute  of 
ambition*  and  that  the  sense  of  his  own 
merit  escapes  him  not."  As  Lavater 
was  personally  intimate  i^ith  Fuseli, 
more,  perhaps,  may  Iw  aCtribnCed  to  his 


1 
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knowledf^e  of  the  man,  than  to  his  skill 
in  pljysiognomv.  There  was,  certainly, 
much  in  rusen  to  confirm  this  descrip- 
tion ;  he  was  petulant,  persevering, 
ardent,  and  impetuous  {  ahnost  dbdain- 
ing  to  use  gentleness  or  penmaaion  of 
manner.  If  he  had  the  worst  of  an 
aigumentf  be  had  recourse  to  sarcasm ; 
and  in  such  moments  he  eared  not 
what  he  said  or  whom  he  attacked.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  and  ve- 
hemently decried  the  pursuit  uf  it  for 
mercenaiy  nwtives  $  tiioagh  he  conde- 
scended to  execute  one  or  two  commis- 
sions himself,  be  always  spoke  of  them 
with  indignation,  eonmdering  them  as 
fetters  upon  genius.  In  hi  •  own  idea,  he 
never  paintM  up  to  his  own  imagina- 
tion ;  he  would  eye  hu  pictures  long 
after  he  had  considered  tliem  finished, 
and  finding  out  something  that  might 
be  improved,  alter  it  accordingly.  His 
pencil,  like  his  tempn*,  had  litUe  to  do 
with  the  qxnet  and  serene  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  sublime  and  terrific  were  so  much 
hit  element,  that  lie  used  to  be  called, 
painter  in  ordinary  to  the  rlcvU.  He 
declared  that  Nature  was  inferior  to 
the  splendid  fictions  of  sueh  a  ftney  as 
Michael  A n^elo ;  and  when  he  found 
liis  own  restrained  by  her,  would 
exclaim,  "  D — n  Nature  I  she  always 

Euts  me  out."  To  repeat  aU  die  oaths 
e  used  to  utter  in  the  moments  of 
anger  or  excitation,  would  shock  the 
least  fastidious  reader ;  bat»  in  the 
anecdotes  which  follow,  the  manner 
in  which  be  uses  certain  ungentle 
epithets,  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted: — Hearing;  a  noise,  one  day, 
in  the  Academy,  he  inquired  whence  it 
proceeded.  **  It  is  only  those  fellows, 
the  ttudentt,  or,"  said  one  of  the 
porters.  **  Fellows  1"  exclaimed  Fuseli ; 
**  I  would  have  you  to  Icnow,  sir,  that 
those  fellows  may,  one  day,  become 
academicians."  lie  had  scarcely  said 
this,  when,  hearing  the  noise  increase, 
he  opened  door,  and  suddenly  burst 
in  upon  them,  vociferating,  "  ou  are 
a  set  of  d — d  wild  beasts,  and  I  am  your 
b  d  keeper."— He  once  came  out  of 
the  council-room  ia  a  furious  paadon, 
but  after  having  been  a  short  time  in 
his  room,  and  grown  cooi,  he  was  about 
to  return,  when  he  found  his  door 
locked.  Upon  this,  frantic  with  rag^e, 
be  hallooed  out  to  (he  porter,  Sam — 
Sam  Stowager  !-~they  have  locktd  me 
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in,  fike  a  b— d  wild  beast:— bring 

crow-bars  and  break  open  the  door." 
Sam,  however,  whom  former  experience 
had  taught  how  to  act  on  this  occasion, 
whispered  through  the  key -hole,  **  Feel 
your  pocket,  sir,  for  the  key."  On 
doing  so,  he  found  the  ke^,  and  un- 
locking the  door,  said,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  "  What  a  fool  ! — never  mind — 
rU  to  tlie  council,  and  aoua  show  them 
they  are  greater  eases  than  myself."— 
A  student,  one  day,  showinj^  him  a 

Sicture,  which  he  boasted  of  having 
oidied  without  nAng  a  erumb  of  biead, 
he  replied,  "  All  the  worse  for  your 
drawing ;  buy  a  twopenny  loaf  and  rub 
it  out.*^To  his  brotner  artists,  he  was 
equally  severe,  and  in  particular  to 
NoTthcote,  who  had  offended  him  by 
writing  against  him  when  he  offered 
himself  as  keeper.  Northcote,  one  day, 
asked  him  how  he  liked  his  picture  of 
The  Angel  meeting  Balaam  and  bis 
Aea.  "  Vastly,"  he  replied ;  "  you  are 
an  aneel  at  an  ass,  but  an  ass  at  an 
an^eL  The  same  artist  requested  an 
opinion  of  his  Judgment  of  Solomon. 
*«  I  like  it  much,"  said  Fuseli ;  "the 
action  suits  the  word— Solomon  holds 
out  his  fingers  like  a  pair  of  open  scis- 
sors at  Uie  child,  and  says,  '  Cut  it  :* 
I  like  it  mtjch.'*  When  Fuseli,  how- 
ever, exhibited  his  picture  of  Hercules 
drawing  bb  arrow  at  Fluto^  NorAcote 
^  not  forget  to  retort  upon  him.  The 
former  inquired  how  the  latter  liked  it 
**  I  like  H  much,'  was  the  reply;  "  it 
is  clever,  very  clever;  hot  bell  never 
hit  him." — A  person,  one  day,  calling 
upon  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  hoping, 
like  Panl  Pfy,  "that  he  did  not  in* 
trade."  "  You  do  intrude,"  growled 
Fuseli.  **  Do  1 V*  said  the  visitor ; 
**  then,  sir,  1  will  come  lo-morrow,  if 
you  please."  No,  fir,**  he  replied, 
f  *'  don't  ronie  to-morrow,  for  then  you 
will  intrude  a  second  time :  tell  me 
your  budncii  now/' 


Fuseli's  genina  aa  a  pdnter  was  of  a 

singular  order.  No  English  artist  had 
ever  exhibit ud  so  much  imaginative 
power :  its  >.  hlct,  both  on  tiie  professors 
of  art  and  the  public,  wns  startling; 
and  as  "  there  is  but  one  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  rldiculoua,**  he  has 
been  censured  by  critics  of  colder  fan- 
cies, for  extravagance.  There  may  be 
some  justice  in  this ;  but  the  nierii  of 
a  daring  originality,  which,  though  it 
spurned  at  restriction,  and  thereby  in- 
curred the  hazard  of  absurdity,  fre- 
quently soared  to  the  very  heights  of 
tne  sublime,  cannot  be  denied  to  him. 
In  the  gloomy  poetry  which  prevades 
some  of  liis  dark  and  original  con- 
ceptions, he  has  never  been  surpassed ; 
and  he  h  scarcely  less  alone  in  the 
peculiar  hues  and  sombre  majesty  of 
nia  colouring;  The  asperities  of  his 
temper  may  nave  operated  against  the 
appreciation  of  his  talents  during  his 
ufo-tinie;  but  it  b  certun  thatt  at  tiie 
present  day,  his  admirers  arc  not  nu- 
merous, nor  has  his  style  been  adopted 
by  subsequent  artists;  it  therefore  re- 
mains for  pUiteritv  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  one,  who,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  faults,  was  certainly  re- 
markable for  Ilia  originality,  and  far 
outstripped  his  own  age  in  holdnt-ss 
of  design  and  vigour  of  execution. 
Hts  literary  abilities  were  varied  end 
extensive ;  and  his  command  of  the 
English  language  was,  for  a  fo- 
reigner, wonderful.  He  was  not  only 
an  excellent  classical  sciiolar,  but,  be- 
sides Latin  and  Greek,  cotild  speak 
French,  German,  Danish,  Dutch,  Ice- 
landic, and  Spanish;  so  that,  taking 
Enn^lish  into  account,  he  could,  as  he 
used  to  say,  let  his  folly  or  his  fury  get 
▼ent  dirough  mne  diflbrent  avenues." 
Besides  his  lectures,  he  wrote  a  col- 
lection of  Aphorisms  on  Art,  and  a 
regular  history  of  painting  as  far  as 
Michael  Aiigelo» 


RICHARD  COSWAT. 


Richard  COSW  ay  was  bom  in  the 
year  i74U,  at  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire, 
and  iceetved  his  education  under  his 
fotber,  who  ki^t  the  public  achod  of 


that  place.  For  "  the  idle  pursuit  of 
drawing,"  as  ins  iatiier  termed  it,  he 
neglected  his  studies  at  a  very  early 
agei  and  ooDtinued  to  do  ao  in  defiance 
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both  of  admonition  and  chastisement. 
His  talents  werei  however,  encouraged 
by  hu  uncle,  mayor  of  the  place,  and  a 
neighbouring  gentleman,  named  Peard, 
who  undertook  to  provide  hhn  with  the 
means  of  becoming  an  artist  Accord- 
ingly, at  their  joint  expense,  he  was 
sent,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  to  London, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  Hudson, 
the  portrait  painter,  but  remoyed  subse- 
quently to  Shipley's  Drawing  Academy, 
in  the  Stiand«  Here,  one  account  re- 
present! him  at  a  sort  of  ftg  to  the 
students,  and  rather  as  a  protege 
than  a  pupil  of  Shipley ;  but  this  fact 
is  by  no  means  well  authenticated. 
However  this  may  be,  such  was  his 
progress  in  his  profession,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  yearsi  he  obtained  no 
less  than  fivepramimns  fnm  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

On  commencing  business  for  himself, 
he  was  dhiefly  employed  in  fiutcy  ml* 

niatures,  and  •*  free  subjects  for  snuff- 
boxes for  the  jeweliei^,"  by  which  he 
gained  considerable  profit  The  graceful 
and  plea^ng  manner  in  \\  ]\\ch  he  drew 
his  miniatures,  speedily  added  to  the 
number  of  his  female  sitters,  and  he 
was  not  long  in  acquiring  both  a£9uence 
and  popularity.  The  former  he  in- 
creased by  the  judicious  purchase  and 
sale  of  old  paintings,  and  the  latter  by 
giving  splendid  entertainments  to  his 
titled  customers,  among  whom  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1771,  he  was 
elected  royal  academiciaii»  and  shortly 
afterwards  exhibited  some  poetical  por- 
trait-pieces, which  were  much  admired : 
among  them  were,  Rinaldo  and  Armida, 
A  Lady  and  her  Son  in  the  characters 
of  Venus  and  Cupid,  and  Madonna  and 
ChUd. 

One  of  the  principal  events  of  Cos- 
way's  life  was  his  marriage  with  Maria 
Hadfield,  a  native  of  Italy,  but  of  Eng- 
lish parentage,  possessed  of  a  fine  taste 
for  the  arts,  a  beautiful  person,  and 
intelligent  mind.  Several  of  her  pal iiL- 
ings  were  exhibited  at  the  Academy, 
and  her  beauty  and  talents  were,  for 
some  time,  the  talk  of  the  fashionable 
world.  Her  health  obliging  her  to  visit 
France,  she  was  accompanied  by  her 
husband  to  Paris,  where  he  jpainted  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction.  Before  he  qiiitted  the 
French  capital,  he  offered  as  a  gift  to 
the  king  some  splendid  cartoons  of 


Julio  Romano,  for  which  be  had  pre- 
viously refused  a  large  price  uom 
Russia,  and,  fai  iMnm,  he  naa  onMentid 
with  four  beautifiil  pieoas  of  we  Gobe- 
lins tapestry. 

Cosway's  last  place  of  abode  in  Lon- 
don was  in  Stratford  Place,  Oxford 
Street,  which  he  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
singular  magnificence.  Smith,  who  gi  ves 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  furni- 
ture, observes,  that  "  many  of  the 
rooms  were  more  like  scenes  of  en- 
chantment pendUed  by  a  poet's  ftncy, 
than  any  tiling  before  displayed  in  a 
domestic  habitation."  Here  he  conti- 
nued to  entertain  his  visitors,  and  to 
flatter  his  sitters  and  Idmself,  until  a 
paralytic  stroke  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  right  hand.  His  subsequent 
career  was  narked  by  singularitiea 
which  appertain  rather  to  anecdote  than 
biography.  He  maintained  his  love  of 
dress  and  gaiety  to  the  bst,  and  died 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1821. 

In  person  he  was  small,  but  well 
shaped,  and,  from  his  portrait,  would 
seem  to  have  been  handsome ;  but  so  far 
from  this  having  been  the  case,  Smith 
asserts  that  he  was  not  much  unlike 
a  monkey  in  the  face."  In  alliision 
to  this  supposed  /uiiilitudc,  some  one 
whom  he  nad  ott'ended,  stuck  on  the 
door  of  his  honse^  to  which  the  figure  of 
a  lion  happened  to  be  attached,  the fi^ 

lowing  lines  : 

WlicD  a  mui  to  a  fair  for  a  tliow  bhugi  >  lion. 
Tit  nsuml  a  nonkejr  Ul* dgK'ffWt lo  lit  •>$ 
ButlMra  til*  old  ovtoai  ttmani  is  m«b. 
For  «Im  liMti  iridMMil*«ad  iIm  au«lHv%«ifki» 

The  unpleasing  appellation,  however, 
might  have  been  in  ritlirule  of  his 
dress,  which  was  foppisli  in  the  ex- 
treme. His  generosity  and  profoseness 

were  great  drawbacks  on  his  fortune, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  gambled  away 
great  part  of  his  money.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  envied  by  many  of  his  brother 
artists,  among  whom  he  used  to  go  by 
the  name  of  the  "  maccaroni  niiiiiaiure- 
painteri"  and  a  pictorial  lampoon  of 
him  appeared,  entitled,  "  Billy  Dimple 
sitting  for  his  Picture."  Of  the  sm- 
guhunties  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
an  anonymous  writer  thus  speaks: 
"  Richard  Cosway  was  not  the  man  to 
flinch  at  an  ideal  proposition*  The  agree- 
able and  the  true  with  him  were  one. 
He  beheved  in  Swedenborgianism ;  he 
believed  in  animal  magnetism;  he  had 
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conversed  with  more  than  one  pprson 
of  the  Trinity ;  he  couiii  talk  with  lu^ 
lady  at  MaatiM,  tbiwiigh  ft  fine  vehicle 
of  sense,  as  we  speak  to  a  servant  down 
stairs  through  an  ear-pipe."  Some 
anecdocct  xdated  of  him  go  to  confirm 
the  above  account,  and,  among  others, 
the  following  one : — Once,  whilst  at  the 
^nner  of  tiho  Royal  Academy,  Cosway 
turned  to  one  of  his  brethren,  and  said, 
"  Pitt,  while  he  lived,  discouraged 
genius;  he  has  seen  his  error  now;  he 
paid  me  a  visit  this  morning,  and  said, 
*  Cosway,  the  chief  fault  I  committed 
on  earth  was  in  not  encouraging  your 
taleaL"*  *'  Ay,  that  was  merely  to  soothe 
your  vanity,"  iai  l  iiis  friend  ;  "  for  Pitt, 
after  be  bad  seen  you,  called  on  me, 
end  aeid,  'Now,  mark  I  Cosway  will 
tt  l!  at  your  dintu  r  to-day,  that  I  waited 
on  turn,  and  expressed  contrition  tot 


not  havinj^  emoloyed  his  talpnts:  don't 
beUtive  one  word  he  says,  for  he  wiii 
tell  nothing  but  bis  own  absurd  in- 
ventions.' " 

The  refutation  of  Cosway,  as  an  artist, 
has  sumved  Inm,  but  none,  probably, 
will  venture  to  pronounce  it  perma- 
nent His  miniatures  have  all  the 
sober  aoftnen  of  the  Icdian  adiool,  and 
are  full  of  grace  and  elegance,  but  want 
dignity,  depth,  and  character.  Few 
drew  more  accurately  the  human  figure, 
or  could  apparel  it  more  tastefully ;  but 
whilst  he  painted  the  person,  he  forj^ot 
the  mind.  He  used  the  brush  with 
great  rapidity,  and  would  boast,  in 
the  equivocal  langunpre  of  Allan  Cun- 
nin^^ham,  "  that  he  had  desoatched, 
durmg  the  day,  twelve  or  iMUteea 
iitteii." 


JOItN  HAMILTON  MORTIHBE. 
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John  Hamilton  mortimer 

was  a  native  of  Eastbourne,  In  Sussex, 

where  his  father,  said  to  be  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
carried  on  the  business  oi  a  miller,  and 
was  subsequently  a  collector  of  customs. 
He  was  horn  in  the  year  1741,  according 
to  Allan  Cunningham;  but,  in  Bryan's 
Dictionary  of  Painters,  the  date  of  bis 
hirth  is  placpfi  two  years  earlier.  lie 
imbibed  a  taste  for  art  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  pdnting-room  w  his  unde, 
a  sort  of  itinerant  artist,  in  whose  com- 
pany young  Mortimer  soon  learnt  to 
sketch  from  nature,  with  tolerable 
fidelity.  His  father  saw  some  of  his 
drawings,  and,  thinlcing  it  prudent  to 
allow  him  to  fullow  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  nlaced  him  as  a  pupil  under  the 
then  celebrated  Hudson.  Mortimer 
soon  discovered  ttiat  his  master  was  a 
mere  dauber,  from  whom  he  should 
learn  lirflc  ;  and  finding  his  vulgarity 
equal  to  his  ignorance,  he  quitted  his 
studio  for  that  of  Price,  a  very  cele- 
brated colourist  in  those  days*  His 
most  profitable  studies,  however,  were 
in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  gallery  of 
antique  figures ;  his  **  dead  school,  as 
he  used  to  call  it ; — the  shores  of  Sns-ex 
having  been  his  living  one.  Here  he 
attracted  the  friendly  notice  of  Cipriani^ 


who  recommended  him  to  the  duke  in 
•udh  terms  as  induced  bis  grace  to 
make  Mortimer  an  ofier  of  entering  on 

his  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of 
{tainting  the  galleries,  walls,  ceilings, 
&c  of  tome  of  his  houses.  Our  artist, 
however,  preferred  following  the  bent 
of  his  own  ideas,  to  the  jprotitable  sug- 
gestions of  his  intended  patron,  and 
politely  declined  the  offer.  His  draw- 
mgs  from  the  Richmond  gallery  gained 
him  several  premiums  ftom  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  and  he 
was,  soon  after,  adnntted  a  member  of 
the  private  academy  in  St,  Martin's 
Lane,  where,  according  to  Edwards,  he 
acquired  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  human  figure,  which  he  drew  in 
a  style  superior  to  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

His  first  step  to  reputation  has  been 
dlfl^ently  stated;  some  ascribing  it 

to  his  picture  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor seizing  on  the  Trea.siires  of  his 
Mother;  others,  to  his  representa- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  upon 
the  panel  of  the  Icing's  state-carriage, 
which  his  majesty  ordered  to  be  taken 
out  and  preserved.  His  Bdward  the 
Confessor,  we  should  observe,  was  the 
composition  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
in  our  life  of  Romncy,  as  being  pre- 
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ferred  to  that  artist's  Death  of  Wolfe. 
Sir  Jothna  Revnolda  declared  thit  to 

be  inferior  to  the  former  performance ; 
and  the  Society  of  Arts,  following  his 
opinion,  decreed  their  premium  of  fifty 
guinea!  fo  Mortimer.  TImi«  no 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  with 
respect  to  his  merits,  when  he  produced 
his  large  picture  of  St.  Paul  eonvcrting 
Che  Britons,  for  which  he  was  unani- 
mously voted  the  Society's  premium  of 
one  hundred  guineas.  It  exdted  great 
attention  wlien  exhibited  in  Spring 
Gardens,  and  was  so  manifestly  supe- 
rior to  all  the  surrounding  works,  tnat 
It  was  a  general  observation,  *'  We  have 
now  got  an  historical  painter  of  our 
own.  The  picture  subseouently  be- 
came the  property  of  Dr.  Bates,  who 
presented  it  to  the  church  of  Chipping 
Wycombe,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

or  If  oitimer^s  porttaita  we  have  no 
account,  though  he  painted  several. 
None  of  them,  probably,  contributed 
much  to  hb  fame ;  for,  though  lie  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  seizing  the  cfaauieter, 
he  took  no  pains  fo  preserve  it  in  his 
colouring.  To  use  the  words  of  Ed- 
wards, he  seemed  not  over  fimd  of  that 
branch  of  painting;  so  that  some  of  his 
productions  of  this  kind  were  not  so 
pleasing  as  those  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporary  artists,  who  were  yet  much 
inferior  to  him  in  talent.  Some  ^  his 
heads,  however,  drawn  in  white  and 
black  crayons,  the  size  of  life,  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  masterly  style :  he 
could  here  dispense  with  colours,  and 
he  succeeded  accordingly. 

The  events  of  Mortimer's  private  life, 
up  to  this  time,  are  not  much  to  his 
credit:  he  paused  in  a  very  dissolute 
career,  on  hb  marriage  with  Jane 
i'hursel,  the  daughter  of  a  fanner,  in 
the  neigh1>ourhood  of  Foxtoire,  and, 
soon  after,  painted,  and  exhibited,  a 
picture,  called  The  Progress  of  Vice ;  the 
fruits,  it  is  said,  of  his  own  experience. 
It  was  succeeded  by  another,  called 
The  Process  of  Virtue,  which  found 
few  admirers ;  and  it  was  sarcastically 
observed,  with  reference  to  tlie  first 
work,  which  drew  crowds,  but  no  pur- 
chasers, that  the  town  thought  with  the 
poet-» 

Vic«  is  »  MMttcr  of  ludi  hidaoes  wAm, 
ThMt  to  to  lMlti»  BMdl  baS  I*  b«  SMB. 

'  Ai  «  dM^neri  Moitiiiwr  wii  In  gTBit 


request  among  booksellers  and  church- 
men; Ae  fimner  employed  hSm  to 
illustrate  several  of  the  poets,  tlie  latter 
to  design  the  elevation  of  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  for  the  great 
window  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
the  cartoons  for  the  stained- glass  win- 
dow in  lirazcn-Nose  College,  Oxford. 
His  desi^s  were,  in  general,  superior 
to  his  paintings  ;  for  after  the  first  effort 
of  his  iancy,  bis  touches  grew  cold  and 
tame,  and  in  attempting  to  expand,  he 
only  obhterated  his  ideas. 

About  the  year  1775,  at  which  time 
hewasresidingin  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
he  was  advised  by  his  firiend.  Dr.  Bates, 
to  remove,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
to  Aylesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
His  mind  and  body  were  much  invi- 
gorated by  this  temporary  retirement, 
whilst  the  patronage  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  neif^bomrhood, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced,  consi- 
derably increased  his  finances.  Durins 
hb  abaence  flram  London,  he  painted 
works  to  the  amount  of  £900,  and  re- 
turned home  no  longer  the  gay  and 
graceless,  but  neither  the  athletic  and 
the  active  Mortimer."  Weakened  bv 
early  excesses,  his  constitution  sunk 
under  the  efiects  of  a  fever,  by  which 
he  was  soon  after  attacked;  and  he 
died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1779.  He 
had  been,  a  short  time  previously, 
elected,  without  solicttadon,  or  expectn- 
tion,  a  royal  academician,  by  the  espe- 
cial grant  of  the  king,  but  he  did  not 
live  to  receive  his  diploma. 

The  merits  of  Mortimer,  as  an  artist, 
have  given  rise  to  many  conflicting 
opinions.  He  is  disposed  of  very  con- 
temptuously, by  Pnaeli,  who  denies 
that  his  versatility  was  accompanied  by 
genius ;  excludes  him  from  au  claim  to 
expression ;  and  asserta,  that  the  style 
of  his  designs  was  neither  ideal,  nor 
that  of  genial  nature.  This  is  too 
severe;  and  Fuseli,  probably,  would 
have  thought  so,  haa  he  not  been 
stirred  up  to  indignant  contradiction  by 
Pilkinglon's  inflated  remark,  to  which 
Ills  own  forms  a  supplement,  that  Mor- 
timer, "  by  a  judicious  union  of  the 
ideal  with  his  observations  on  living 
nature,  gave  such  ndtleneas,  truth,  and 
inexhaustible  vivacity  to  the  counte- 
nances of  his  figures,  that  in  all  his 
nnmerous  paintings  and  drawings  there 
never  appeared  two  that  were,  not 
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diflerent."  Some  attention,  bo'vever, 
is  doe  to  this  assertion ;  lor  Mortimer 
■todied  duuraeter  very  deeply,  and 
generally  from  life;  and,  certainly,  the 
foliowing  anecdote  bespeaks  an  artist 
of  more  than  ordinary  solicitude,  in 
reject  to  the  individuality  of  liis  per- 
ioiiations.  Being  reqne^^tccl,  by  Ireland, 
to  delineate,  from  Or  ay's  line, 

Mootly  M»(incs(  laughitip  n  ild  iimidst  severest  woe, 

he  opened  his  portfolio,  and,  pointing 
to  the  principal  figure  in  the  eighth 
plate  of  The  Rake's  ProgKM,  ex- 
claimed, "  If  I  had  never  seen  this 
print,  i  should  say  it  was  not  j^ossible 
to  p^nt  tfaeie  contending  passiont  in 
the  same  countenance.  Having  seen 
this,  which  displays  the  poet's  idea 
with  t)ie  fiiitfirahiess  of  a  mirror,  I 
dare  not  attempt  it.  I  could  only  make 
a  correct  copy;  a  deviation  from  this 
portrait,  in  a  single  line,  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  chaiacter."  Be- 
sides iha^c  already  mentioned,  the 
pictures  on  which  Mortimer's  reputation 
ehiefly  fests,  are,  his  Kin^  John  signing 
Magna  Charta;  The  Origin  of  Health; 
The  Tragic  and  Comic  Muses ;  Sextus 
oonsulting  Brichtho,  from  Lucan ;  The 
Incantations  Vortigern  and  Rowena; 
and  his  Groupes  of  Banditti.  These  only 
want  colours  to  render  them  worthy  the 
school  of  Salvator  Rosa,  to  whieh  Ifor- 
timrr  may  he  saitl  to  belong.  He  had 
imbibed  ^meihing  of  the  style  of  that 
great  painter,  from  his  wanderings  amid 
the  romantic  and  rocky  scenery  of 
Eastbourne;  and  to  his  frequent  oh- 
servatiouii  oi  ihe  countenances  ot  tlie 
smugglers,  by  whom  the  place  was 
infested,  may  be  traced  his  fondness  for 
the  ferocious  and  terrific  in  the  forms 
of  his  heroes.  This  somedmes  destroyed 
the  effect  of  hi^  compositions;  for,  by 
making  too  much  muscular  display  on 
his  canvass,  he  developed  rather  the 
strength  of  the  gladiator,  than  the  cou- 
rage of  the  hero.  He  was,  perhaps,  led 
into  this  error  by  a  desure  to  shew  his 
minute  knowledge  of  anatomy,  which, 
according  to  Pilkington,  was  such,  that 
he  could  draw,  with  a  commoncpen  and 
ink,  and  with  the  most  critieai  exactness, 
the  human  skeleton  in  any  attitude,  and 
afterwards,  with  a  different  coloured 
ink,  dothe  it  with  muscles.  Every 
object  in  nature,  he  tells  us  too,  was  so 
impffcssed  on  Us  imagination,  that  he 
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never  n?cr!.  nor  had  nrra?ion  for,  an 
archetype,  and  that  he  rivalled  nature 
in  every  department  of  his  art  from  his 
imagination  only.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, trust  all  to  his  imagin-'.tion  ;  for 
the  same  authority  says,  that  before 
he  attempted  any  worlc  of  importance, 
he  always  devoted  some  time  to  the 
erusal  of  that  author  who  could  give 
im  the  most  information ;  and,  indeed, 
his  conversation  frequently  teemed 
with  allusions  to  the  politest  writers, 
expressed  in  the  most  forcible  terms." 
Upon  the  whole,  Mortimer  possessed, 
in  the  mental  sense  of  the  word,  great 
powers  as  an  artist;  and  had  his  fine 
drawing,  and  wonderfid  ease  and  free- 
dom of  touch,  been  combined  with  aiiy 
thing  like  depth  of  coloiur,  and  con- 
sistency of  execution,  he  wonld,  in  all 
probability,  have  reached  a  rank  to 
which  few  of  his  contemporaries  could 
aspire. 

With  respect  to  Mortimer's  private 

chararter,  we  have  already  hinted  that 
it  was  not  the  most  reputable,  previous 
to  his  marrii^e.  His  delight  was  in 
midnight  revels  v.  re  tling,  and  cricket- 
matches;  and  though  generally  victor 
in  his  athletic  contests,  he  seldom  con- 
sented to  quit  the  bottle,  till  it  had 
become  his  master.  Whilst  staying  at 
Brocket  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mel- 
bume,  lie  got  up  suddenly  firom  a 
carousal  at  midnight,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  his  assistant  painter,  dragged  one  of 
Ills  lordship's  ftsn-preserves  m  the  park, 
and  left  all  the  fish  gasping  on  the  bank 
in  rows.  When  Lady  Melburue  re- 
monstrated with  him,  he  declared  that 
her  beauty  had  so  bewitched  him,  he 
knew  not  what  he  was  about.  Such  a 
man  was  not  likely  to  retain  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  great,  and  Lord  Melbnrne 
was  not,  probably,  the  only  noblnvaii 
whose  regard  he  lost  by  his  loose  con- 
duct. 

Mordmer  was  ambitious  of  being  a 

beau  as  well  as  a  rake;  how  he  suc- 
ceeded, the  following  description  of 
him,  when  dressed  for  an  evening 
party,  will  show:  "He  entered  the 
room  in  a  scarlet-lapeiled  coat,  with 
large  gilt  buttons,  the  sise  of  a  half- 
crown  ;  a  white  satin  waistcoat,  erobroi- 
dered  with  sprigs  of  jasmine ;  a  pair  of 
black  satin  ijiiiall-clutlies,  with  Bristol- 
stone  knee-bucklcs ;  a  pair  of  Scott's 
liquid-dye  blue  silk  stockings,  with 
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Devonshire  clocks ;  long  quartered 
shoes,  with  laree  square  buckles,  which 
covered  the  wnole  of  hi*  intte^  down 
to  Ut  toes;  A  tfaiit  with  a  frill  end 


ruffles  of  lace;  his  hair  pomatumed 
and  powdered,  with  an  immense  toupee, 
three  curb  on  e  dde,  and  tied  up  with 
a  tKmcndout  cuil  behind." 


JAMES  BARRY. 


James  BARRY  was  bom  in  Cork, 
on  the  Uth  of  October,  174L  Hb 
father  was  originally  a  builder,  but  at 
the  lime  of  the  birth  nf  James,  com- 
manded a  trading  vesi»el  between  the 
cove  of  Cork  and  Bi^land.  He  went 
witli  liim  to  sea;  but  preferring  the 
amusement  of  drawing  to  the  occu- 
pation of  a  nilmr,  he  ran  away  from 
the  ship,  and  was  ultimately  sent  back 
home.  Here  he  is  said  to  l)avea>vered 
the  walls,  floors,  and  furniture,  with 
sketches  in  black  and  red  chalk ;  and 
on  his  being  placed  at  school,  sat  up 
whole  nights  drawing,  and  spent  all  his 

?ocket>nM»ney  in  pendlt  and  candles, 
le  was,  nt  this  early  age,  remarkable 
tor  his  stubborn  and  solitary  disposition, 
for  aflfecting  singularity  of  dress,  and 
for  preferring  the  conn)any  of  the  old 
and  educated  to  that  of  the  young  and 
gay.  His  schooU'ellows  stood  in  a  sort 
of  awe  of  hipo,  and»  in  conseouence  of 
his  very  rapid  proficiency  in  learning, 
considerdL  turn  a  prodigy.  He  was 
early  initiated  into  the  catholic  reli- 
eio:i,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother, 
who  was  herself  of  Uiat  persuasion, 
though  her  fansband  was  a  iwotntant. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  had  made  sufficient  pro- 
gress in  drawing  to  be  employed  to 
make  designs  for  a  small  volume  of 
tales,  published  by  a  bookseller  in  Cork. 
He  suDsequenily  painted  in  oil  colours, 
^neas  eseaping  from  the  homing  of 
Troy,  a  dead  Christ,  and  other  scriptural 
pieces;  but  his  most  successful  essa^  was 
m  a  picture  representing  the  tradition- 
ary conveision  of  a  king  of  Cashel  bv 
the  eloquence  of  St.  Patrick.  With 
this  work  lie  went  to  Dublin,  and  sent 
it  for  exhibition  to  a  public  collection, 
where  it  was  so  vnxich  admired,  that, 
upon  iiis  presenting  himself  as  the 
artist,  every  one  looked  at  him  with 
incredulous  surprise.  Somewhat  mor- 
tified, he  burst  lulo  tearsi  and  hastened 


out  of  the  exhibition  room,  but  was 
soon  followed  and  encouraged  by  the 

celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  who  had 
witnessed  what  had  occurred.  Between 
him  and  Barry  an  immediate  friendship 
commenced,  and  an  anecdote  illustrative 
of  their  intimacy  deserves  relation  at 
this  stage  of  our  memoir.  Wiulst  in 
the  heat  of  argument  together,  Barry 
quoted,  in  support  of  his  v:eu  >,  n  pas- 
sage from  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  then  recently  pubU^ed  ano> 
nymously.  Burke  affected  to  treat  the 
performance  as  slight  and  unsubstantial. 
"  Whatl"  said  the  other,  "  do  you  call 
that  a  slight  and  unsubstantial  work 
which  is  conceived  in  the  ■^t luit  of  nature 
and  truth,— 48  written  with  such  ele- 
gance, and  strewn  all  over  with  the 
richness  of  poetic  fancy  ?  I  could  not 
afford  to  buy  the  work,  and  transcribed 
it,  every  word,  with  my  own  hand." 
Burke  could  not  help  smiling,  and  ac- 
knowledged himself  the  author.  "  Are 
you,  bv  —  I"  exclaimed  Barry,  at  the 
same  tune  embracing  him,  and  holding 
out  the  copy  which  he  had  made  of  the 
work.  His  sudden  success  in  Dublin  as  a 
ndnter  was  sufficient  to  transport  him 
beyond  the  bounds-of  prudence;  and  re- 
turning home,  one  evetii  ng,  from  a  party 
of  flattering  companions,  he  took  out 
his  purse,  by  the  side  of  the  Liffby,  and 
cursing  his  own  easiness  of  ten  per,  and 
the  money  tliat  had  tempted  him  to  a 
tavern,  threw  his  cash  Into  the  river. 
A  friend,  to  whom  he  afterwards  related 
this  circumstance,  replied,  "  Ah,  Barry ! 
man,  you  threw  away  your  luck ;  you 
never  had  either  goU  or  good  temper 
to  spare  afterwards." 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  came  to 
London,  and  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Joshua  Revnolds,  and  others,  who  all 
spoke  highly  of  hi^  abilities,  but  found 
much  to  be  disgusted  with  in  his  sullen 
and  fiery  temper.  Being  advised  to 
visit  Rome,  he  wesgeneroiuly  fiirnished 
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with  the  means  by  Burke,  who  under- 
took to  supply  him  with  an  annual  aum 
during  his  absence  abroad.  He  re- 
ina'-ncci  in  Italy  about  five  years;  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  apoearSi  from 
lus  eorretpondenee  wMi  Biuce,  to  have 
been  passed  in  bickerings  with  his  bro- 
ther artists.  The  works  of  Titian  had 
the  greate^it  share  of  his  autniraiiuii, 
but  us  tuts  was  no  less  fastidious  than 
his  temper  was  precipitate;  he  saw 
many  defects,  which  none  else  did, 
in  Raphael  and  lii<^ael  Angdo;  and 
declared  that  "  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Vaodydc,  Xeniers,  and  Saalken«  were 
wttbonttliepaleaorbisclnireh.*'  Whilst 
at  Rome,  he  is  said  to  have  been  on  the 
point  of  infidelity,  when  the  perusal  of 
1  butler's  Analogy  oi  itciigion  hxed  his 
belief  unalterably,  though  he  remained 
a  caihohr,  and  became,  subsequently, 
a  bifutted  one.  He  oursued  no  regular 
method  of  study,  and  painted  only  two 
oripnal  pictures  whilst  abroad  ;  and  on 
his  preparing  to  return  to  England,  ap- 

Eean  to  have  felt  some  misgivings  as  to 
is  future  success.  "  Oh  I  I  could  be 
happy,"  he  says,  "  on  my  going  home, 
tu  find  some  comer  where  I  could  sit 
down,  in  the  middle  of  my  studies, 
booki,  and  ca^ts  after  the  antiqtip,  to 
paint  this  work  and  others  where  I 
might  have  nodeli  of  nature  when 
necessary,  bread  and  soup,  and  a  coat 
to  cover  me !  I  should  not  care  what 
became  of  my  work  when  it  was  done ; 
but  I  reflect  with  horror  upon  such  a 
fellow  as  I  am,  and  with  such  a  kind  of 
art,  in  London,  with  house-rent  to  pay, 
duns  to  follow  me,  and  employers  to 
look  for.  Had  I  studied  art  in  a  manner 
more  accommodated  to  the  nation,  there 
would  be  no  dread  of  thia." 

On  liis  arrival  in  London,  he  painted 
Venus  rising  out  of  the  Sea;  and.  after- 
wards, Jupiter  and  Juno.    Both  were 
very  beautiful  productions;  but  not 
I  finding  this  style  of  composition  meet 
i  with  patronage,  he  took,  for  the  subject 
•  of  his  next  picture.  The  Death  of  Wolfe 
;  at  the  Battle  of  Quebec.    This  would 
I  probably  have  obtained  unanimous  ap- 
plause, had  not  Barry*!  disdain  of  any- 
thing ordinary  induced  him  to  repre- 
sent the  combatants  on  both  sides  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  wldch  totaiiy  destroyed 
the  merit  of  the  picture  as  a  historical 
1  composition.    He  was  so  much  upended 
I  by  the  remarks  made  upon  it  by  the 


members  of  the  Academy,  of  which  he 
had  recently  become  an  associate,  that 
be  never  sent  another  work  to  Uiek  ex- 
hibition. About  a  year  afterwards,  he 
was  acutely  mortified  at  the  refused  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  allow  the  in- 
troduction of  paintings  into  St.  Paul's ; 
a  matter  which,  he  says,  "  he  had  long 
del  ills  heart  upon,"  aiid  in  which  he 
was  to  have  had  a  considerable  share. 
The  sentiments  which  he  entertained 
upon  this  occasion  gave  lise  to  his 
Inquiry  into  tfie  Real  and  Imaginary 
Obstructions  to  the  Progress  of  Art  in 
England ;  a  work  in  which  he  success- 
fully refutes  the  theory  of  Winkleman, 
that  tlie  climate  of  tliis  country  unfitted 
its  inhabitants  for  attaining  to  h\^h 
eminence  in  the  arts.  He  deuoaucc^ 
our  anti4)uarians  and  ctmnoisseurs  with 
great  virulence,  and  bitterly  inveighs 
against  the  success  ot  portrait  painters 
as  inimical  to  the  progress  of  historic 
art. 

Barry  now  determined  to  give  the 
worid  his  own  idea  of  the  style  to  which 
he  was  devoted ;  and,  accordingly, 
offered  to  adorn  the  great  room  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  with  a  series  of  histori- 
cal paintings,  at  his  own  expense.  This 
magnificent  offer  Iicing  accepted  by  the 
Society,  he  commenced  his  task  in  1777, 
and  finished  it  in  1788.  The  per- 
formance consisted  of  six  pictures: — 
The  Story  of  Orpheus;  Harvest  Home, 
or  Thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus; 
The  Victors  at  Olvmpia;  Navigation,  or 
the  Triumph  of  the  Thames ;  The  Dis- 
tribution of  Premiums  by  the  Society 
of  Arts ;  and  Elysium,  or  the  State  of 
Final  Retribution.  These  were,  upon 
the  whole,  splendid  compositions,  and 
raised  Barrjrs  reputation  to  a  very  high 
pitch ;  but  some  extravagances  were 
observable,  which  did  not  escape  tlie 
ridicule  of  those  who  disliked  the  artist. 
A  young  lady,  after  looking  for  some 
time  at  the  Elysium,  smd  to  him,  "  The 
ladies  have  not  yet  arrived  in  this 
paradise  of  yours,"  **  Oh  I  but  they 
have,  madam,"  said  the  painter,  with  a 
smile ;  "  they  reached  Elysium  some 
time  ago ;  but  I  could  find  no  place  so 
fit  for  creatures  so  bright  and  beautiful 
as  behind  yon  very  himinous  cloud: 
— tliey  are  ihurc,  and  very  happy,  i 
assure  you." 

On  tlie  completion  of  this  work,  he 
published  an  able  dissertation  on  Uie 
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subjects  he  had  chosen,  containing; 
some  moroM  sarcasms  against  his 
brother  artistB»  which  cdled  forth  a 

letter  in  reply,  siipposed  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Burlcp.  During  the  progress  of 
the  above  pictures,  Barry  was  frequently 
in  great  pecuniary  distress ;  to  remedy 
which,  the  Society  nf  Arts  presented 
him  with  two  donations  of  fifty  guineas 
each,  a  gold  medal*  and,  lastly,  two 
hundred  guineas.  They  also  p  imitted 
him  to  exhibit  his  pictures  to  the  public, 
by  which  he  gained  JS500;  and  a  sub- 
scription for  a  set  of  engravings  of  ihem, 
etched  with  his  own  hand,  subsequently 
brought  him  an  addiuuual  i;'200.  With 
these  sums  he  secured  to  himself  an 
income  of  £G0  per  annum  ;  and  having, 
in  1782,  been  appointed  professor  of 
painting  to  the  Aemmy,  he  was  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  WMt,  if  not  in 
entire  independence. 

His  oonnnoal  inveetivet  agrinat  tiie 
academicians,  at  length,  lost  him  his 
professorship;  having  been  robbed  of  a 
idtge  i.um  in  his  apartments,  iie  im- 
puted the  thefl  to  them,  and  afterwards 

Eublished  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
dilettanti  Society;  in  which  he  ac- 
cused the  members  of  the  Academy  of 
dissipating  its  funds,  and  proposed  tnat, 
in  /uture,  their  votes  shoula  be  eiven 
on*oatli.  On  the  appearance  of  this 
letter,  in  1797,  the  whole  Academy,  with 
the  exception  of  NoHeken'?,  arrrxvfd 
thembeive^  against  iimi ;  aiid  he  was, 
in  consequence,  disnuased  from  his 
station  of  professor,  and  his  name 
erased  from  the  roll  of  academicians. 
Neither  his  fiime  nor  fortone  suflfered 
much  from  this  circumstance,  for  the 
Earl  of  Buchan  set  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion for  htm,  which  soon  amonnted  to 
i^l,O0O.  An  annuity  of  corresponding 
value  was  purchased  of  Sir  Rnbfrr 
Feel ;  but  Harry  only  lived  to  eujuy  it 
till  the  commencement  of  1806,  in  which 
year  he  died,  on  the  22nd  of  February. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  £2Q0  to  pay  for 
his  funeral,  and  to  raise  a  tablet  to*his 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

in  person,  Barry,  who  used  to  de- 
scribe himself  aa  **  a  podt*pitted,  liard- 
featured  little  fellow,"  was  below  the 
middle  size,  with  a  grave  and  satirical 
countenance,  which  alike  added  sweet- 
ness to  Jiis  smile  and  fierceness  to  liis 
an  [^er.  T !  is  sour  temper  and  impatience 
of  contradiction  alienated  from  him  the 


sympnthies  of  those  who  were  disposed 
to  conciliate  him ;  and  even  the  ardent 
friendship  of  Burite  was  at  last  chilled 
into  reserve,  though  never  to  indif- 
ference. This  generous  man  had  al- 
ways forseen  the  unhappy  condition  to 
which  Barry's  temper  would  reduce 
him.  Writing  to  him  at  Rome,  he  savs, 
in  an  almost  prophetic  spirit,  "  Gentle- 
men will  avoid  your  firlendship,  for  fear 
of  being  engaged  in  your  (quarrels:  you 
will  fall  into  distress,  which  will  only 
a^ravate  your  disporition  to  fitrther 
quarrels :  you  will  be  obliged,  for  main- 
tenance, to  do  any  thing  for  any  body : 
your  very  talents  will  depart  ror  want 
of  hope  and  encouragement,  and  you 
will  go  out  of  the  world  fretted,  disap- 
pointed, and  ruined."  With  ail  his 
moroseneas  and  fierceness,  he  had  some 
generous  qualities.  Notwith  tanding 
the  mutual  dislike  between  himself  and 
Reynolds,  who  once  said  to  Bsmm,  the 
sculptor,  "  If  there  be  a  man  on  earth  I 
seriously  dislike,  it  is  that  Barrv,"  the 
latter,  aitci  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua, 
went  to  the  Academy,  and  pronounced 
a  glorious  eulogium  upon  him  as  an 
artist  and  a  man.  His  many  faults, 
too»  were  accompanied  by  an  Inde- 
pendent and  honest  spirit,  that,  in  our 
estimation,  outshines  all  the  worldly 

traces  of  a  Reynolds  or  a  Lawrence, 
n  his  greatest  distresses  he  kept  out  of 
debt,  and  refused  to  borrow  money  if 
it  were  offered  him  ;  and,  when  suiue 
one  advised  him,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearance, to  take  a  better  house,  hire  a 
servant,  and  set  up  a  neat  establish- 
ment, he  replied,  **  The  pride  of  honesty 
protests  against  ^^nch  a  ra^h  specula- 
tion." His  abode  and  costume  have 
been  descritied  by  Southey,  who  visited 
him  at  his  apartments  in  Castle  Street. 
"  He  wore,  at  that  time,"  -^ays  the 
laureate,  '*  an  old  coat  of  giten  baize, 
but  from  which  time  had  taken  all  the 
green  that  incrustation?  of  paint  and 
dirt  had  not  covered.  His  wig  was  one 
which  you  might  suppose  he  nad  bor- 
rnwed  from  a  scare-crow ;  all  round  it 
there  prq}ected  a  fringe  of  his  own  gre  v 
hair.  He  lived  alone  in  a  house  whiim 
was  never  cleaned ;  and  he  slept  on  a 
bpd?!»pad  with  no  other  furniture  tlian  a 
biankt  t  nailed  on  one  side."  An  anec- 
dote is  told  of  Burke's  coming  to  dine 
with  him  at  this  abode,  wIk  n  Barry 
having  spread  the  table-clotU,  and 
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placed  some  stpal<s  on  the  fire,  pnt  a 
pair  of  tones  into  the  hands  of  Burke, 
saying,  *•  Be  weful,  my  dear  fiiend, 
and  look  IQ  «be  eteake  tiU  I  fetch  the 
porter.'* 

In  Barry's  earlier  and  more  pros- 
perous  period  of  his  career,  a  story  is 
told  of  him,  not  much  to  his  credit. 
Being  with  Nollekens,  at  a  coffee-house 
at  Roine,  he  wallced  cof  wiih  the  hat^ 
rather  a  shabby  one, — of  that  artist, 
leaving  his  own,  which  was  a  gold-laced 
one,  Uk  ita  ttead.  Notiekens,  on  re- 
ceiving his  own  hat,  inquired  the  reason 
of  the  exchange.  ^'  Why,  to  tell  you 
tiie  truth,  mv  dear  Joey,"  answered 
Barry,  "  I  fully  expected  assassination 
last  night,  and  I  was  to  have  been 
known  by  my  gold- laced  hat."  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  improbable  that 
he  spoke  these  words  in  jest,  and  with 
a  view  to  impose  upon  the  well-known 
weakness  of  Nollekens. 

If  a  contempt  of  everything  trifling 
and  common  in  art,  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  antique,  and  an  ima- 
glnttiofi  wild,  daiing,  and  snbhine,  he 


attributes  of  a  great  artist,  Barry 
was  one  of  the  greatest  this  country 
has  produced.  Had  he  condescended 
to  exert  his  powers  on  subjects  of 
familiar  interest  to  this  country,  he 
probably  would  have  attained  the 
popularity  he  merited  ;  but  confusing 
his  mind  with  imacrinations  he  had 
neither  time  nor  talent  to  realize,  he 
seldona  produced  grandeur  without  ob- 
scurity, and  thus  failed  in  detaining  the 
attention  which  his  works  were  calcu- 
lated to  sdae.  He  sketched  a  variety 
of  subjects,  but,  coiuparatively,  executed 
few.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  had  commenced  on  a  series  of  sub» 
jects,  taken  from  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  and  had  finished  Pandora,  or  the 
Heathen  Eve,  as  the  first  of  a  set  in- 
tended to  exemplify  the  progress  of 
theology.  Among  his  best  pictures 
may  be  mentioned  a  cabinet  one  of 
Mercury  Inventing  the  Lyre,  Philoc- 
tetes  in  LenmoS)  a  portrait  of  Burke, 
Stratonice,  and  Chiron  and  Achiilest 
purchased  by  Mr.  Fahner  at  ^  rate  of 
twenty  guineaa  per  figure. 


OZIAS  HUMPHRY. 


OZI  AS  HUMPHRY,  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  honourable  fitmily  of  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third,  was  born  at 
Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1742.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town,  he  was  sent 
to  London,  and  placed  in  Shipley's 
drawing  academy,  in  the  Strand.  He 
also  hulied  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
p;aliery,  and  was  making  great  progress 
in  drawing,  when  the  death  of  his  father 
recalled  him  to  Honiton.  He  next  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Mr.  Samuel  Collins,  a 
miniature  painter  of  some  eminence  at 
Bath,  with  whom  he  stayed  two  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period  his 
master  removed  to  Dublin.  Humphry 
again  retnmed  home,  and,  after  re- 
maining a  short  time,  "  requested  his 
mother,"  says  Smith,  *'  to  furnish  him 
with  a  guinea,  observing  that  he  had 
resolved,  with  that  small  suin»  to  begin 
the  world."  With  this  sum  he  proceeded 
to  Lxeter,  where  he  employed  himself 


in  sketching  from  nature ;  but  how  long 
he  remuned  here,  or  whetiier,  as  Smith 

asserts,  he  again  visited  London,  is  lui- 
certain.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
Batii,  in  1762  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
seem,  from  the'  statement  of  his  bio- 
grapher in  Bryan's  Dictionary,  that  he 
had  settled  in  that  city  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  Collins,  with  a 
view  of  succeeding  to  his  master's 
practice.  However  this  may  be,  he 
tbilowed  the  profession  of  a  miniature 
painter  at  Bath  for  about  two  years, 
and  quitted  it.  to  come  to  Ijondoni  in 
1764. 

'  Here  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds,  who,  upon  hearitic^  from 
what  county  he  came,  and  tltat  itis 
mother  was  a  lace-maker,  exclaimed, 

"  Bom  in  my  county,  and  your  mother 
a  lace-maker  1 — why,  Vandyck's  mother 
was  a  maker  of  lace at  the  same  time 
adding  that  he  should  be  welcome  to 
copy  any  of  his  Vandyck'^.  "  Or,  per- 
haps," said  he,    you  had  better  aUow 
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me  to  lend  you  some  of  mine  ;  as  they 
are  better  suited,  by  their  dress,  to 
answer  your  present  purpose."  The 
kindness  of  Reynolds  did  not  stop  here : 
when  Humphry  brought  him  a  minia- 
ture of  Ma  fkmom  heu  of  King  Lear 
in  the  Storm,  he  called  it  a  beautiful 
copy,  aad,  ioaistijig  upon  purchasing  it, 
awea  Mm  Uf  price.  Hnmphry,  finding 
he  would  not  accept  it  as  a  present, 
named  three  guineas ;  but  Reynolds 
repUed,  «  That  is  too  little :  I  shall 
give  you  five ;  and  let  that  be  your  price 
for  such  a  picture."  In  1700,  he  ex- 
hibited, at  Spring  Gardens,  a  portrait, 
in  nunuAore,  w  JoDn  Mealing,  tne  well- 
known  model  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  was  universally  admired,  and 
contributed  mndi  to  die  aHiatfs  reputa- 
tion. The  king  purchased  it  at  the 
price  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and  Mr. 
Humphry  was  soon  after  employed  to 
point  a  large  miniature  of  the  queen, 
with  other  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
In  1768,  he  took  a  house  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  where  he  remained, 
practising  his  profession  with  almost 
unexampled  success,  till  1771.  During 
tUi  time,  says  Smith,  ^he  fell  sin- 
cerely in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
James  Payne,  the  architect,  at  that  time 
living  in  St.  Martin's  Lane;  though  she, 
poor  giri,  was  obliged,  by  her  father's 
shuffling,  sordid,  and  dirty  conduct,  to 
marry  iiilv  Kettle,  the  portrait  painter, 
who  praeoeed  his  art  in  Ola  Bond 
Street.  In  consequence  of  this  shame- 
ful treatment  of  himself  and  the  girl  of 
his  heart,  Mr.  Humphry  resolved  to 
leave  his  house  and  go  abroad :  he 
therefore  sold  off  all  his  household 
furniture,  reserving  his  plate,  which  he 
never  parted  with ;  and,  for  a  short 
time,  in  1772,  took  lodgings  at  the 
Golden  Head,  the  usual  sign  of  artists, 
in  Great  Newport  Street ;  and,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1773,  accompanied  by 
Romney,  the  painter,  left  London  for 
Rome.*'^ 

This  is  quaint  and  circumstantial 
enough ;  but  his  other  biographers  give 
different  reasons  for  his  departure  than 
that  of  a  broken  heart.  In  the  year 
1772,  says  one  of  them,  a  fall  from  his 
horse  gave  his  head  so  violent  a  shock, 
and  impaired  his  whole  nervous  system 
so  much,  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue 
his  profession  with  the  same  efficacy 
that  he  had  hitherto  done.  To  leno- 


vate  his  health,  then,  and  with  a  view 
of  improving  himself  in  his  profession, 
he  lett  England,  hi  1773,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Romney,  proceeded  to  Rome. 
He  resided  there  ibur  years,  during 
wUdi  time  he  practised  jpainting  in  oil, 
a  process  of  which  he  had  previously 
possessed  but  an  imperfect  knowledge. 
On  his  return  to  London,  In  1777,  he 
took  a  house  in  Rathbone  Place,  and 
continued  to  paint  miniatures,  chiefly 
in  oil,  with  undiminished  success,  till 
1785.  In  that  year  he  embarked  for 
India,  where  he  visited  the  courts  of 
Moorshedabad,  Benares,  and  Lucknow, 
and  painted  several  lai^  mliUatnres  of 
princes,  nabobs,  rajahs,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1788;  and,  in  1790,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. By  this  time  his  sight  was  so 
much  affected,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
renounee  miniatiue  painting,  and  take 
to  crayons,  in  which  he  had  made  some 
progress  whilst  in  Italy.  His  success, 
in  wh  line  of  art,  was  sodi  as  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  all  other  artists;  and 
the  extent  of  his  employment  was  pro- 

?>ortionate  to  his  merits.  The  vtter 
iaiilure  of  his  sight,  however,  soon  com> 
palled  him  to  renounce  his  profession 
altogether,  which  he  did  in  the  year 
1797,  his  last  productions  being  por- 
traits of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange.  He  died  at  his  lodgings,  in 
Thomhangh  Street,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1810,  and  was  buiied  in  St. 
James's  Chapel,  in  the  Hampstead 
Road. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Humphry, 

little  or  nothing  has  been  said  by  his 
different  biographers.  We  have  been 
favoured  with  a  few  particulars  by  one 
of  his  friends  : — He  was  almost  dwarfish 
in  person,  but  had  a  great  sense  of  his 
own  importance,  which  vras  conflderaUy 
heightened  by  hi>  sojourn  in  India. 
Walking  through  Han  way  Street,  one 
day,  a  tall  stout  drayman,  in  passing, 
pushed  him  off  the  pavement,  when 
Humphry,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  in  a  manner  that  rendered 
his  dimlnvtiveness  ridiculously  con- 
sjpicuous,  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flashing 
nre  and  his  cheeks  swelling  with  rage, 
»  By  G-~d,  sir  I  111  annihilate  you." 
Amongst  otliers  who  had  claims  on  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  Humphry  preferred 
one  to  a  very  large  amount,  as  may 
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be  conceived  from  tlie  fact  that  an 
agent  of  government  offered,  on  his  own 
reaponsibility,  to  liquidate  it  for  the 
sum  of  ClOjiOOO.  Humphry,  however, 
pompously  retused  to  accept  anything 
teas  than  Ma  wliole  demand,  and,  in 
oonsequence,  lost  the  whole. 

The  following  anecdotes  have  been 
told  of  him  by  SnoiA  ^— He  waa  no 
favourite  with  NoUekent,  but  agreed 
j  to  arcompanv  Air.  William  Peltier,  the 
aiezzouiito  engraver,  to  tiie  house  oi 
that  eccentric  sculptor,  to  request  per- 
mission for  him  to  engrave  a  plate  from 
bis  celebrated  bust  of  Fox.  Koiiekens, 
having  bluntly  asked  him  what  eould 
induce  him  to  expect  any  fivoiir,  ex- 
claimed, "  What,  you?— you,  who  are 
always  crying  up  Flaxman  here  and 
Flaxman  there,  and  codding  doae  to 
him  at  councils  ;  you  know  very  well 
that  you  told  me,  Mr.  Townlev,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Cambridge,  that  you  thought 
Flaxman  the  greatest  sculptor  that  had 
ever  lived;  you  know  very  well  you  did* 
I  told  Mrs.  Ndlekena  what  you  said 
when  I  came  home  from  Mr.  Blundell's ; 
you  said  the  same  to  him  of  the  trreat  Mr. 
Flaxman:  do  you  think  I  can  like  it?" 
Mr.  Humphry  replied  that  he  had  never 
made  those  observations  to  offend  him, 
but  that  he  certainly  was  still  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  wished  him  a  good  nMwn- 
ing^Wbibt  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Udney, 


of  Teddington,  being  informed  that  the 
Stadtholder  was  coming  to  view  the 
gallery  <rf  pionvea  thore,  ht  exclaimed, 
♦*  Heaven  preserve  me !  you  don'f  say 
so ;  then  1  11  go  and  take  a  nap,  that  I 
may  be  brilliant  in  the  evening."  By 
oversleeping  hi  mscl  f.  however,  he  missed 
the  Stadtholder,  though  his  first  inquiry, 
on  being  awoke,  was  if  the  Stadtholder 
was  come.  "  Come,  sir  ?"  replied  the 
servant ;  "  Lor<l  bless  ve !  why  he  has 
been  gone  ihe^e  hours." — Calling 
upon  West,  one  day,  whilst  he  was 

E aiming  his  heantiful  picture  of  Achilles, 
e  exclaimed,  bending  lu>i  knees,  and 
throwing  his  shoulders  oack,  **  Hoighty- 
toity!  what  have  we  here?"  "Sir," 
said  West,  **  this  is  epic"  "  Heaven 
preserve  me  I"  responded  Humphry, 
"  you  don't  say  so  :— how  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  West?"  and  taking  a  seat  by  the 
fire,  took  no  further  notice  01  the 
picture. 

As  an  artist,  Mr.  Humphry  possessed 
considerable  genius ;  he  desi^^ed  with 
taste  and  eorreetness,  and  his  coburing, 

especially  in  his  miniatures  and  crayon 

paintine?;,  is  univercally  rich  and  har- 
monious. Hayley,  in  iiis  life  of  Romney,  I 
pays  a  poetical  compliment  to  lus  merits ; 
and  Owen  Cambridge  has,  among  other 
lines  in  honour  of  him,  the  following; — 

But  Humphry,  by  whom  shall  yonr  labours  be  toUl* 
Hmr  jwircoiMim  miUnm  tlMfoaaawMl  dwoM? 


JAMES  N0R1:HC0T£. 


James  NORTHCOTE,  the  son  of  a 
watchmaker,  was  bom  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  22nd  of  October,  1746,  and  re- 
ceived a  very  imperfect  ed^ication  from 
the  minister  of  the  dissenting  meeting- 
house, which  his  parents  attended. 
What  Homer  is  to  the  learned,  he  tells 
us.  Jack  the  Giant-killer  was  to  him ; 
it  was  the  first  book  he  ever  read,  and, 
in  after-life  he  said  he  never  looked  into 
it  without  his  eyes  fiUmg  with  tears. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to 
his  father,  but  found  the  repairing  of 
watches  an  irksome  task  in  comparison 
with  the  labours  of  his  pencil,  in  which 
his  ambition  to  excel  arose  fkom  the 
fame  of  Sir  Josh  n  J  Reynokls,  then  much 
talked  of  in  Devonshire.  On  his  making 


a  visit  to  Plymouth,  Northcote  attended 
a  public  meeting  where  the  great  artist 

was  present,  and  derived  much  satis- 
fiiction  from  touching?  the  skirt  of  his 
coat.  The  subject  ot  uur  memoir  was 
a  watchmaker  in  the  day,  and  a 
painter  in  the  evening,  when  he  made 
drawings  and  portraits,  which  were  ap- 
plauded hy  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
At  length,  in  1771.  Dr.  !\fudge  having 
introduced  him  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, the  latter  consented  to  receive 
him  as  his  pupil,  and  Northcote  accord- 
ingly came  to  London,  and  commenced 
a  regular  course  of  professional  study. 
He  laboured  with  sealous  diligence,  and 
among  other  favourahle  .specim' ns  of 
his  abilities  duinip;  his  apprenticeship  to 
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Sir  Josliua,  produced  such  an  accurate 
likeness  of  one  of  the  teinale  servantji, 
that  a  macaw,  which  had  a  great  anti- 
pathy to  her,  ran  at  the  picture  with 
tury,  and  bit  at  the  fsce. 

He  left  Reynolda  with  th«  aamirance 
that  he  had  been  founrl  onr  sf  his  most 
useful  scholars;  and  proceeding  to  De^ 
vonshire,  painted  portrutB  at  ten  or 
fifteen  guineas,  for  about  a  year.  He 
then  set  otit  for  Italy ;  prt-^'^ed  three 
years  at  Hume,  and  returning  lo  Eng- 
land, in  1780,  took  lodpngs  in  Old 
Roiid  Streer,  and  commenced  his- 
tory and  portrait  painter.  The  j^ictures 
which  he  sent  to  the  exhibition  at- 
tracted notice,  and  the  Shipwreck  of 
Captain  £n|[iefield,  with  eleven  of  his 
crew,  exhibited  in  1784,  wu  nniTer- 
sally  admired.  The  number  of  his 
sitters  beginning  to  increase,  he  now 
took  a  house  in  Cliit'ord  Street,  where 
he  lived  with  that  strict  economy,  sim- 
plici'v  of  dress,  and  eccentricity  of 
manners,  lor  which  be  subsequently  be- 
came remarkable,  tn  1786,  he  painted 
several  historical  pictures,  of  whicli  the 
Two  Princes  murdered'^in  the  Tower 
obtained  the  ereatest  approbation.  It 
formed  part  of  the  Sbakspeare  Gallery 
of  Alderman  Boydell,  who  next  re- 
quested Northcote  to  try  his  hand  on 
the  Death  of  W  at  Fyler.  "  I  said/*  the 
artist rehitCN,  '';li:it  1  rciild  n^nkc  nothing 
of  it  i  but  as  soon  as  lioydell  was  gone, 
and  I  was  left  to  myself,  the  whole  then 
seemed  to  unfold  itself  naturally."  The 
performance  was  successtul ;  the  coiour- 
mg  rivalled  that  of  Reynolds,  and  the 
subject  was  both  conceived  and  executed 
in  a  masterly  style.  It  met  uith  ap- 
plausei  which  so  transported  Northcote, 
that  Fuseli  said,  '*Now,  Northcote  will 
go  home,  put  an  extra  piece  of  coal  on 
his  fire,  and  be  almost  tempted  to  draw 
the  cork  of  Ins  only  pint  of  vrine."  He 
had  been  previously  admitted  an  asso- 
ciate, and,  in  1787,  he  was  made  a 
member,  of  the  Academy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excellence  of  his  two 
pictures  of  the  Bnrf  il  of  the  murdered 
rrinces  in  the  Tower,  and  Artiiur  and 
Hubert. 

In  1791,  he  removed  to  Argyle 
Street,  and  gave  more  attention  to  por- 
tr»t  painting  than  hitherto;  but  his 

sarcastic  observations,  and  ill-furnished 
room,  kept  many  sitters  away,  whom  his 
fame  was  su£Sciently  established  to  pro* 


cure  him.  In  1796,  he  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  a  series  of  ten  pictures,  show- 
ing the  story  of  the  Modest  (iirl  and 
the  Wanton  Girl,  founded  on  Richard- 
son's Pamela.  They  added  little  to 
his  reputation ;  and,  indeed,  be  found 
him!?clf  completely  eclipsed  by  Hogarth 
in  tltis  style  of  composition.  The  com- 
oarisons  which  the  world  made  in 
favour  of  his  predecessor  nettled  North- 
'  cote,  and  he  ever  afterwards  spoke  of 
ilogartii  with  a  sneer.  lu  1813,  he 
published  The  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Iley- 
nolds;  valuable  only  as  a  record  of  trie 
sayings  of  that  great  artist,  the  style 
being  hard  and  ineli^^t,  and  the  sub- 
ject not  Tlways  treated  with  candour. 
His  One  Hundred  Fables,  original  and 
select,  with  illustrations,  publbhed 
several  years  afterwards,  gained  him 
more  reputation;  as  also  did  1  itiau  and 
his  Times,  by  whicli  it  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed. In  both  of  these  works,  now- 
ever,  he  is  said  to  have  been  much 
assisted  by  Hazlitt;  and,  in  the  latter, 
there  are  certainly  marks  of  another 
hand  than  Northcote's.  In  the  mean 
time  he  continued  to  work  at  bis  easel; 
but,  excepting  a  head  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  of  Godwin,  a  St.  Francis, 
Argyle  asleep,  visited  by  his  enemy  in 
rison,  and  tue  Vulture  utjd  the  Snake, 
ad  produced  little  worthy  of  notice  up 
to  tlie  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Georgian  era. 

The  character  of  Northcote,  is  not 
one  lo  be  dwelt  upon  with  pleasure ; 
penuriousness,  ill- nature,  selfishness, 
and  conceit,  seem  prominent  features; 
little,  indeed,  is  recorded  of  him  that  is 
estimable,  and  much  that  is  otherwise. 
He  is  said  never  to  have  been  in  love ; 
if  the  contrary  were  the  fact,  parumony 
got  the  better  of  passion,  for  he  used  to 
call  women  wasters  of  money  and  time, 
though  he  loved  to  converse  with  them. 
Witlj  his  asperity,  however,  Northcote 
preserved  his  independence :  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  one  day,  brought  the  young 
Uoscius  to  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait; 
and  wliilbt  the  artist  was  in  tne  act  of 
painting,  touclied  the  collar  of  his 
gown,  and  his  grey  locks,  exclaiming, 
"  You  don't  devote  much  time  to  the 
toilette,  1  perceive."  "  Sir,"  said  North- 
cote, turning  round,  with  indignation, 
"  I  never  allow  any  one  to  take  per- 
sonal liberties  with  me :  you  are  the 
first  who  ever  presumed  to  do  so,  and  I 
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your  royal  highness  to  recollect 
thai  1  mm  in  iny  own  house."  It  should 
be  added,  dnt  the  duke,  who  used  to 

speak  of  Northcote  as  a  d— d  honest, 
independent,  little  old  fellow,  called  on 
him,  the  next  day,  and  apologized  in  so 
DoUe  and  ecu  (ieseeiiding a  manner,  that 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  in  telling 
the  circumstance  to  a  friend^  added, 
**  I  oonld,  at  that  moment,  have  sacri- 
fired  my  life  for  Viirn  :  such  a  prince  is 
worthy  to  be  a  kiog/'  George  the 
Poiirtn,  when  Prince  of  Walet,  mving 
had  some  conversation  with  Northcote, 
which  his  royal  highness  spoke  of  with 
pleasure  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
ntler  ssked  our  artist  what  he  knew  of 
the  prince.  "  Nothing,"  answered 
Northcote.  **  Nothing,  sir!  why,  he 
says,  he  knows  you  very  well."  *•  Pooh  I" 
aaid  Northcote,  "  that  is  only  his  brag." 

The  personal  character  of  Nrartbootet 
has,  no  donbt,  condderably  Inihieneed 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  on  his  works.  A 
man,  so  confessedly  unamiable  la  his 
BMimers,  could  hardly  have  propitiated 
the  "[oodwill  of  his  brother  artists,  or 
obtained  tlie  suffrages  of  those  persons, 
whose  love  of  art  had  led  tbem  hito  his 
society ;  hence,  a  caustic  severity  is 
observable  in  the  remarks  of  most  of  his 
cilties,  wUdi  evidently  aims  at  depre- 
ciating the  man,  as  well  as  the  artist. 
He  is  thm  severely  handled  by  a  writer 
in  The  MunLiily  Magazine,  who  is  de- 
tailing the  process  Northcote  employed 
in  forming?:  the  designs  fiWT  his  book  of 
One  Hundred  Fables. 

**  Supposing  he  had  to  mann&ettire  a 
head-piece  tu  a  fable  entitled  *  The  Cock, 
the  £agie,  and  the  Pig,'  he  would  first 
cut  out  a  cock,  an  eagle,  and  a  i)ig,  firom 
any  engravings  in  bis  possession;  he 
would  then  puzzle  his  brains  in  shifting 
them  about  oa  a  bit  ut  printed  landscape, 
until  he  had  got  them  into  piatable  po- 
sitions;  his  next  feat  was  to  paste  them 
down}  and  if  the  groupe  wanted  an 
■dditioiMii  roek,  or  a  tree  in  die  Ibre- 
gnoad,  or  a  river,  cloud,  castle,  wood, 
in  tiie  distancffj  he  would  rob  another 
pfittt  of  the  deured  obiect,  and  plaster 
It  upon  his  patchwork."  The  same 
writer  relates,  that  having  a  picture  on 
liaud,  in  which  it  was  necessary  tu  in- 
troduce a  tiger,  he  went  to  the  Sdiool 
of  Painting  for  the  porpOM  of  stealing 
one  from  a  picture  by  Rubens.  But 


the  students  were  copying  the  desired 
animal,  and  he  could  not  accomplish 
his  purpote.  Fcriwuttely,  however,  the 
next  day — ^fortunatelyt  said  Northcote, 
*  the  Princess  Charlotte  died  I  and  while 
the  Academy  was  closed  [to  the  stu- 
dents}, in  eon8e<|uence  of  that  event,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  tracing;  the  tiger 
unpercelved.  It  uhu  a  sheer  piece  of 
complef»  huk.  The  princess  wemed  to 
have  been  born  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  die  at  that  critical  moment  in 
my  behalf  I  Bless  her  V  "  Nothing,  the 
writer  continues,  can  be  imagined  more 
opposed  in  «;tyle  to  his  preat  preceptor's 
works,  than  tlioae  of  Northcote;  they 
are  deficient  in  the  charms  of  colour, 
feeble  in  drawing,  and,  thouf^h  free  from 
any  glarine  defects  of  character  or  com- 
position, wey  fidl  to  arouse  the  imagi- 
nation, or  to  create  any  lasting  effect  on 
the  mind. .....  At  the  present  day,  the 

best  of  bia  ^etnres  woiud  fidl  to  gain  a 
painter  admission  to  the  Academy. . ,  In 
the  whole  range  of  his  \vorks  it  would  be 
difficult  to  pliLc  one's  finger  upon  any- 
thing good,  and  say,  *  Tllia  is  North- 
cote's.*  No,  no,  Scissors  was  the  man.  It 
is  clear  that,  pictorially,  he  would  not 
only  covet,  but  steal  bis  ndghbour's  ox, 
or  his  ass,  or  anything  that  was  his." 

With  this  esUmate  of  the  artist's  abi- 
lities we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
agree.  His  chief  fault  is  formality  of 
execution,  and  several  of  his  happiest 
coiiceptions  appear  to  tiie  best  advan- 
tage as  engravings ;  but  liis  style  is  for- 
cible and  original;  he  manages  his  lights 
and  shades  with  skill  {  and  displays  a 
clear  perception  of  character.  Mo«t  of 
his  subjects,  it  is  true,  seem  like  picto- 
rial episodes,— as  if  they  were  detached  i 
portions,  cut  out  of  a  large  painting;  i 
but  then  they  are  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  fully  fell  their  own  story. 
They  are  also  judiciously  conceived; 
mad  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  there  is 
con-iJerable  originality  and  effect  in 
such  a  mode  of  treatment.  On  the 
whole,  although  we  may  r^pret  that  so 
little  cm  lie  recorded,  tiiat  is  honour- 
able to  his  character  as  an  individual, 
we  shoold  be  guilty  of  iniusdee,  If  we 
withheld  the  admiration  which  is  due  to 
his  genius  as  an  artist,  or  suffered  our 
estimate  of  his  talent;!  to  be  induenccd 
by  the  crejudiced  representations  of 
penoMi  nostiUty, 
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SIR  WILLIAM  BBBCHBT 


William  bbechbt  was  bom  at 

Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year 
1753.  .  After  having  completed  his 
•dtocatloii,  lui  WM  placed  under  an 

eminent  conveyan^r,  at  Stow,  in 
Glouceateiriiirei  and  afterwardt  came 
to  London,  where  be  waa  artided  to  aa 

attorney.  His  first  master  dying,  he 
was  assigned  over  to  Mr.  Owen,  of 
Tooke's  Court,  but  was  too  iuipatieht 
to  stay  out  the  term  of  his  indentures, 
from  which  he  procured  his  release  in 
1772.  A  writer  in  a  late  publication 
I  asserts,  that  Beediey  left  his  master 
without  his  consent,  and  hiding  himself 
from  his  connexiooa,  was  at  ieng;th  dis- 
covered, by  a  friend,  at  ft  Tillage  ale- 
house, painting  a  sign  for  the  owner, 
which  still  hangs  over  the  door.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he,  in  the  same  year, 
commenced  aatudent  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy ;  and  was  induced  to  take  this 
step,  not  only  from  an  innate  dislike 
to  the  profesaion  he  had  idMUidoned, 
but  from  a  love  also  of  the  art  to  which 
he  now  determined  to  devote  himselt 
Hia  good  taste  at  onee  led  him  to  adect 
the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
his  best  ino  ltls,  and  he  was  not  long 
before  his  copies  were  succeeded  by 
originals  of  no  ordinary  merit  The 
first  picture  which  he  exhibited  at 
Somerset  House,  was  the  Chevalier 
Ruspini  and  Ua  &mily.  We  may 
also  mention,  among  his  early  works, 
the  portraits  of  Dr.  Stracbey,  Arch- 
deacon of  Norwidi,  and  Ma  Iknuly,  and 
portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Cumberland.  These  pictures  gained 
him  some -reputation,  but  not  iumdent 
to  induce  him  to  trust  to  the  metropolis 
alone  for  employment.  He  accordingly 
removed  to  Norwich,  where  he  tried 
hia  handy  with  success,  on  tmell  eon- 
versation  pieces,  after  the  manner  of 
H<^^tb.  Some  of  tliese  were  ex- 
hibited at  Vandenueht'a  rooms,  at  the 
LvceuHf  where  they  were  much  nd- 
mndi  they  would  iiuive  been  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Academy,  but  for  the 
large  size  of  the  frames.  At  Norwich 
he  also  painted  tlie  size  of  life,  and 
gained  so  muchre|)UUiLiun  lu  ihi^i  style, 


that  he  ventured  to  leave  Morwleh  and 

settle  in  Lnndon.  His  residence  was 
at  first  in  Brook  Street,  and,  subse- 
quently, in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
and  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
where,  we  believe,  he  now  resides. 
Ptoraont  of  the  first  dittinction  flocked 
to  his  easel,  and  among  his  sitters  were 
the  Duke  of  Montagu,  Lord  Maccartney, 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  &C.,  &c.  He  was 
elected  an  associate  in  1793,  and  a 
royal  academician  in  1797 ;  having  pre- 
viously been  appointed  painter  to  the 
queen,  and  employed  by  both  their 
majesties  on  several  works.  The  prin- 
cipel  of  Hwm  were  a  whole  length  por- 
trait of  the  queen,  and  portraits  of  all 
the  princesses,  exhibitea  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  and  the  grand  picture 
of  the  king  at  a  review,  atteamd  by 
the  prince,  the  Duke  of  York,  &c  This 
is  a  verv  masterly  performance,  and 
one  of  which  it  has  been  justly  said,  it 
has  not  the  air  of  a  modern  work,  but 
combines,  with  the  fidelity  of  portrait, 
the  interest  and  ezprearion  of  a  his- 
tork  il  picture ;  two  excellences  that 
have  been  seldom  united.  A  portrait 
of  his  majesty,  George  the  Third,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  the  appointmeat  of  painter  to 
his  majesty. 

To  specify  all  the  numanme  por- 
traits painted  by  Sir  William,  would  be 
to  name  almost  all  liie  aristocracv  of 
diekimtdooL  Ondtting  the  inviduous 
task  or  selection  from  these,  we  will 
only  jparticularize  his  portraits  of  Miss  . 
de  Visme,  in  a  straw  hat,  of  Mr.  J<^n 
Trotter,  of  a  Miss  Rudd,  and  of  Miss 
Lushington,  in  the  character  of  a  Bac- 
chante, all  remarkable  for  ease  and 
elegance,  arui  particularly  noticed  at 
the  time  of  exhibition  by  the  critics 
and  artists.  We  should  not^  perhaps, 
omit  to  mention  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Bccchey,  with  the  youngest  of  eight 
children  in  her  arms ;  this  is  a  charm- 
ing performance,  worthy  both  of  the 
artist  and  his  subject,  herself  no  mean 
votary  of  the  canvass.  She  was  a  re- 
sident oi  I^orwicii,  and  tiie  secuiid  wile 
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of  our  artist,  whom  she  has  brought 
I  fifteen  children :  of  them  thirteen  are 
living;  one  of  them  it  a  BeatenaBt  In 
the  navy,  who  accompanied  Captain 
'  Parry  in  his  early  voyages  of  discovery, 
1  and  is  an  artist  of  some  celebrity. 
I  SevMal  flf  Sir  William's  pictures  have 
.  been  engraved,  and  have  been  imitated 
also  in  enamel,  by  the  eminent  acade- 
miciaa,  Mr.  Bobcw 

As  an  artist,  Sir  William  will,  pro- 
bably, be  assigned  a  place  next  after 
that  of  Reynolds,  wbcee  oompetilor  il 
wat  Ids «BHti«i  10 H •n'  noiaflMre 


HBNBT 

This  celelMtod  enamel-painter  was  | 
bom  on  the  6th  of  February,  1755, 
at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  of  poor  but 
reapectfl^le  parents,  his  fitther  bein^  a 
cabinet  chair-maker.  His  son  was  m- 
tended  for  the  same  occupation;  but 
removiiig,  whan  about  twelve  years  of 
1^,  with  his  parents,  to  Plymouth,  he 
was  there  bound  apprentice  in  a  China 
factory ;  tlie  proprietor  agreeing  to  take 
him  without  premium  or  expense,  in 
consequence  of  the  talent  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  execution  of  a  set  of 
playing-cards.  The  establbhment  being 
subsequently  removed  to  Bristol,  Mr. 
Bone  completed  the  term  of  his  ap- 

Kticeship  in  that  city,  in  1778;  iMving 
riy  received  from  his  employers  a 
weekljr  stipend^  for  his  attention  in 
supenrittng  tho  woric  of  tho  oAer 
apprentices,  in  the  painting  depart- 
ment of  the  factory.  The  industry, 
also,  which  has  formed  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Bone,  par- 
ticularly developed  itself  during  the 
period  of  his  employment  at  Bristol. 
Although  the  hann  at  thelhetory  were 
from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  at 
night,  he  was  accustomed  to  rise  at 
foor  o'dock,  and,  in  company  with 
another  apprentice,  practise  drawing, 
by  copying  prints,  then  publbhing,  after 
dewgns  by  Cipriani;  the  purchase 
of  which  was  no  sumII  effort  to 
persons  of  such  narrow  income.  Nor 
were  the  two  hours  previous  to  his 
regular  oceopation  all  that  ho  devoted 
to  improvement;  for,  the  proprietor! 
of  the  factory  allowing  their  best  hands 


follower,  though  an  avowed  admirer,  of 
his  style.  He  was  encouraged  to  per- 
fovere  in  tho  original  task  which  he 
had  chosen,  by  the  celebrated  Paul 
Sandby,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
perceive  the  talents,  and  foretell  the 
success,  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 
Sir  William  is  not  what  Fuseli  calls  a 
mere  face  painter;  his  portraits,  both 
nalo  and  finnalo,  are  marked  with 
character  and  truth :  in  the  latter  class, 
indenl,  the  beauty  of  the  generality  of 
Ms  ntHn  has  depriTed  htm  of  the 
powtrofiatttring^ 


BONB. 

a  eert^n  sum  for  work  done  out  of  the 
time  allotted  to  bonness,  he  frequently 
made  the  total  amount  of  his  daily 
occupation  to  coonst  of  from  rixteen  to 

eighteen  hours.  About  a  year  &(ier 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Bnitol  ftctory 
failing,  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
determined  to  hazard  his  fortunes  in 
tiie  metropoHt.  The  genermity  of  an 
early  friend,  Mr.  Morris,  who  tendered 
his  purse  to  an  unlimited  amount, 
removed  all  pecuniary  obstacles,  and, 
with  the  loan  of  five  pounds,  added  to 
another  guinea,  all  he  had  been  able 
to  save,  he  quilted  Bristol,  and  arrived 
in  London  early  In  too  month  of 
August,  1778. 

The  first  employment  in  which  he 
engaged,  was  that  of  enamelling,  a 
business  then  much  in  vogue,  and  in 
which,  although  he  was,  as  yet,  un- 
practised, he  soon  made  considerable 
progress.  It  was  at  this  time  diat  he 
first  conceived  the  idea,  which  he  has 
since  so  amply  realized,  of  raising  the 
art  of  onaroel- painting  from  the  mere 
hardness  and  dry  effect  of  China,  to  the 
full  depth  and  brilliancy  of  oil  pictures. 
His  first  oilbrt,  in  tfiat  hnmcn  of  art, 
was  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  a  descendant 
of  Philip  Vandermeulen,  painter  to 
William  the  Third,  and  whom  he  mar- 
riad  in  1779.  This  picture,  which  cost 
him  considerable  trouble, '  was  executed 
during  his  leisure  hours,  apd  w[s  ex- 
hiUted  at  the  Royal  Acadekny  m  the 
year  1780.  His  next  work  was  a  portrait 
of  himself,  and  was  exhibited  at  th^  ' 
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same  place,  in  1782:  these  efforts  were 
the  more  surprising,  as  Mr.  Bone  then 
knew  Petitot  and  Zinc  by  name  alone. 

About  this  time,  finding  the  remuner- 
ation he  received  for  his  labour  us  a 
device  painter  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  nis  family,  then  consisting  of  a 
wife  and  two  children,  he  determined 
to  commence  business  on  hit  own  ac- 
count. By  the  superiority  of  his  woilc 
he  was  soon  known  to,  and  employed 
by,  many  of  the  principal  jewellers  in 
London,  who  anbrdea  him  constant 
occupation,  for  about  twelve  yean,  as  a 
device  painter,  both  in  enamel  and  on 
ivory.  Some  time  in  the  vear  1794,  he 
was  introduced  to  Dr.  Wolcot,  more 
generally  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  who 
was  immediately  struck  with  the  powers 
of  die  artist  in  enamel  porlndt;  an  oe* 
cupation  with  which  he  still  continued 
to  employ  his  leisure  hours,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  exliibued  his  productions 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was  by  the 
advire  of  this  gentleman,  that  Mr.  Bone 
wholly  abandoned  his  occupation  as  a 
&nGy  painter,  and  devoted  himielf  to 
miniature  and  enamel.  For  several 
vears  subsequent  to  this  period,  it  was 
Mr.  Bone's  custom  to  {wy  an  annual 
visit  to  his  native  coontv,  where,  by  the 
kind  introduction  of  Dr.  Wolcot  and 
others,  lie  was  very  generally  emoloyed 
in  painting  miniatures,  and  usually  re- 
turned to  London  with  many  commis- 
sions to  execute  enamd  copies  after  bis 
own  works.  The  artist  once  ventured 
tu  suggest  to  his  friend,  that  some  per- 
sons in  the  west  might  not  be  much 
inclined  to  attend  to  a  recommendation 
of  his,  considering  his  satirical  habits. 
"  Never  mind,"  said  WoiLot ;  "  some 
will  employ  you  for  love,  and  i>ome  from 
fear,  so  that  it  will  be  all  one  to  you." 

The  advance  in  puhlir  estimation  of 
this  eminent  artist  was  now  extremely 
rapid.  Having  exhilnted  a  pmtrait  ot 
the  late  Lord  Eglinton,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  immediately  purchased  it,  and 
sent  his  commands  for  Mr.  Bone  to 
Attend  at  Carlton  House,  where  he  vras 
received  with  the  most  marked  con- 
descension and  kindness.  For  several 
years  his  royal  highness  was  the  pur- 
chaser of  all  the  artist's  enamel  pictures, 
which  were  not  executed  by  commis- 
sion ;  and,  in  1800,  he  was  appointed 
enamel  painter  to  his  munificent  oatron. 
On  the  drd  of  November,  hi  the  f<riiowiog 


I  year,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Hoyal  Academy;  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1808,  he  was  appointed  enamel  painter 
in  ordinary  to  his  ouyesty.  King  George 
the  Third;  and,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1811,  was  elected  a  royal  acadeaiician. 
He  was  suitsequently  appointed  ena- 
mel painter  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  to  his  nuyestv  George  the  Fourth. 
Independentiy  of  tfie  vast  number  of 
splendid  copies  after  the  old  masters, 
executed  by  Mr.  Bone,  there  are  three 
collections  from  his  pencil  which  will 
prove  huting  monuments  to  his  fame. 
One  of  these  is  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  iiussell  family,  from  the  period  of 
theur  being  ennobled  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  present 
tune;  executed  for  the  present  Duke 
of  Bedford,  a  nohteman  from  whom 
the  artist  has  received  many  proofs  of 
the  most  liberal  patronage  and  personal 
kindiiesa.  The  next  series  is  that  of 
the  principal  penons^s  who  supported 
the  royalists'  rau^p  m  the  civu  wars, 
painted  for  James  Pickering  Ord,  Esq., 
of  Bdge  Hill,  near  Derby;  and  the 
third,  though  first  in  point  of  time, 
a  collection  of  eighty-five  portraits  of 
illustrious  chameiers  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  copied  from  the 
most  authentic  pictures  extant.  This 
magnificent  undertaking  has  occupied 
the  leisure  time  of  the  artist  ihr  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  and  has  caused 
the  outlay  of  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money. 

To  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
works  of  this  distinguished  artist,  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
exquisite  finish  and  fidelity,  whilst  the 
durability  of  their  colours,  from  the 
peculiar  process  of  the  art,  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  etemaL  In  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bone,  whose  unwearyinf^ 
industry  and  indomitable  perseverance 
overcame  all  difficulties,  enamel  paint- 
ing has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  never  before  attained. 

Mr.  Bone  has  had  a  very  large  family^ 
but  only  five  of  his  children  survive! 
of  these,  three  son?,  Henry,  Robert, 
and  William,  are  artists.  In  person, 
Mr.  Bone  is  above  the  middle  stature, 
with  a  fine  intellectual  countenance, 
which  is  admirably  portrayed  in  a  bust 
of  him  by  Chantrey,  The  integrity ' 
and  amiableness  of  his  private  charac- 
ter are  acknowledged  by  all  acquainted 
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with  him;  yet  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  evening  of  his  days  is  clouded 
by  the  want  of  many  of  those  oomfiNrts 
wbidi,  to  an  octogenarian,  beeomo  in- 
of  Choio  ittftnttem 


(fram  imaoiis  who,  in  move  prosperous 

times,  received  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
and  shared  the  hospitality  of  his  board) 
which  are  due  to  disinterettod '  *  ' 
and  luuhakon  friendabijp* 


THOMAS  STOTHARD. 


Thomas  stothard,  whom  somo 

have  den<Hninated  Uie  Sbakspeare  of 

?a!nting,  was  bom  in  Long^  Acre, 
.ondon,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1755. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Dulwich,  and 
educated  at  a  school  in  Yorkshire, 
whence  he  was  removed,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  calico 
printer,  in  Spitalnelds.  Before  the  term 
of  his  apprenticeship  expired,  his  master 
died  ;  bnt  being  a  favourite  with  bis 
widow,  he  employed  his  spare  hours 
in  making  drawings  for  lier,  which  she 
placed  over  Iut  mantel-pitce.  Here 
they  were  accidentally  seen  by  a  ^en- 
deraan,  who,  struck  with  the  ability 
manifested  in  their  execution,  showed 
them  to  a  publisher,  and,  through  him, 
our  young  artist  was  engaged  to  make 
drawings  for  tiio  liookseliers.  We  have 
been  i:nable  to  ascertain  the  subject  of 
bis  first  design,  but  such  is  said  to  have 
been  ita  merits,  that  when  Sir  John 
Hawkins  requested  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds to  design  a  frontispiece  for 
Ruggle's  Latin  play  of  Ignoramus,  the 
latter  declined,  adding,  **  There  is  a 
yotmg  artist  of  the  name  of  Stothard, 
who  will  do  it  much  better  than  I  caa  ; 
go  to  him." 

Mr.  Stothard  has  furnished  designs  for 
almost  all  the  embeUished  works  that 
have  appeared  in  this eountry  within  the 
last  h^ijf  century.  In  one  or  the  other 
of  them,  he  has  attempted  every  stvie ; 
and  whether  in  the  pastoral,  the  liis- 
toric,  the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  or  the 
subUme,  he  has  displayed,  with  success, 
the  versatility  ot  his  genius.  To  exem- 
plify this,  we  have  only  to  mention  his 
designs  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  Bloom- 
fitdd's  Foems,  Don  QuixotCf  Gii  bias, 
The  Pi^rim't  Progress,  The  Noveibt's 
Magazine,  Bell's  British  Poets,  &c.  &c. 
and  his  illustrations  of  Milton,  Sbak- 
speare, and  Spenser.  His  pictures 
from  Anld  Robin  Gray,  and  the  Children 
in  the  Woodt  have  «  pathos  thai  cannot 


fail  to  affect  the  spectator  who  possesses 
any  sensibility ;  whilst  those  who  can 
reush  die  humorous,  will  <ind  their 
broadest  ideas  of  it  realized  by  looking 
at  his  Rival  Ladies,  Scaramouch  and 
the  Swiss  Officer,  and  the  Spectator's 
Club,  which  have  not  been  equalled  by 
any  of  the  same  class  of  compo^tiona 
since  the  days  of  Hogarth. 

The  largest  painting  which  Mr. 
Stothard  has  executed,  is  the  grand 
iitaircase  in  the  Marquess  of  Exeter's 
manrion  at  Burleigh,  commenced  by 
hini  ill  ilie  year  1798,  and  completed 
during  the  summer  months  of  four 
successive  years.  The  subject  of  the 
painting  ia  Intemperance,  illustrated  by 
various  groupes,  of  which  the  principal 
is  that  of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
surrounded  by  sylphs,  bacdianals,  ftc. 
'*  Let  those,"  says  a  critic,  "  who  affect 
to  despise  the  EngUdi  school  of  paint- 
ing, compare  ihb  snblime  production, 

not  only  with  the  sprawling  saints  of 
Verrio  and  Laguerre,  that  deform  the 
ceiling,  but  with  the  best  works  of  a 
similar  character,  and  then  say,  had 
such  a  painter  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Medici,  how  would  his  works  be  now 
appreciated  ?"  The  JVlee  CMampitres 
of  Stothard  are  among  his  most  happy 
productions ;  the  beauty,  joy,  and  se- 
renity, that  pervade  them,  bate  never 
been  so  exquisitely  embodied.  Nothing 
is  offensive  to  the  most  £utidious 
imagination;  innocence  of  loolt,  and 
refinement  of  feeling,  are  identified  in 
all  his  personages,  be  they  never  so  gay, 
or  never  so  bewitching.  His  females, 
it  has  been  truly  observed,  possess  all 
the  loveliness  of  form  that  would  cap- 
tivate a  stoic,  and  all  the  sacred 
modesty  of  depottneiit  tint  would 
make  the  liberdne  Uudi,  and  lead  hin 
to  repentance. 

Of  more  than  three  thousand  plates, 
which  have  been  engraved  from  the 
five  thottiand  designs,  which  he  is  said 
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to  have  made,  the  most  oekbrated  are, 
The  Battle  of  Seringapatam  ;  The  Four 
Periods  of  a  Sailor's  Life ;  the  prints  to 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  The  Detth  tt 
Captain  Faulkner ;  The  Pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury ;  The  Shield  of  WeUio^ton, 
etched  by  the  «rdst  bmndf ;  and  die 
Procession  of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  a 
charming  and  delightful  picture  of  con- 
jugal felicity.  His  picture  of  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  wat  a  commission 
from  Mr.  Cromek,  who  exhibited  it  at 
Edinbui^h,  with  a  view  of  procuring 
Mibicribers  to  an  engraving  wbkli  he 
intended  to  make  from  it.  Not  a  single 
name  was  tendered  after  a  fortnight's 
eshibitioii,  when  Mr.  J^R«y,  happen- 
ing to  become  a  visitor,  he  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  beauties  of  the  picture, 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  procured 
sucii  a  number  of  subseriben  as  to 
induce  him  to  put  the  engraving  in 
hand.  Before  the  print,  however,  was 
flniilied*  not  only  the  proprietor,  but 
the  two  engravers,  TiOuis  and  Philip 
Schiavonetti,  who  were  also  employed 
upon  it,  died ;  and  it  was,  at  last,  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  James  Heath.  The  pic- 
ture was  strongly  applauded  by  the  first 
artists  of  the  day;  West  and  Turner 
were  iHremost  in  bearing  testimony  to 
its  merits.  Mr.  Stothard's  most  recent 
performances  are,  a  number  of  vignette 
drawings,  for  Mr.  Rogcf^  poem  of 
Italy.  Mr.  Stothardhas  passed  the  age 
of  threescore  and  ten,  without  having 
sustained  any  dindnntion  of  a  justly- 
merited  reputation,  or,  indeed,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  late  performances, 
of  the  powers  by  which  his  fame  has 
been  fimttdi  Tlis  mlaiidioly  dnsnm* 


stances  under  which  he  lost  histdented 
son,  the  painter  of  the  Monumental 
Effigies  of  Great  Britain,  some  years 
rince,  was  a  great  blow  to  his  happiness ; 
but  he  has  no  small  consolation  for 
this  severe  domestic  calamity,  in  the 
respeeC  and  esieem  of  a  nomercNis  efade 
of  friends  and  admirers.  He  is  said  to 
behold  with  peculiar  delight,  and  to  re- 
tun  a  perfiget  remembrance  of,  objects 
of  animated  nature:  his  feelings,  on 
these  occasions,  may  be  conceived  from 
the  fact  tliat  he  has  been  seen,  by  a 
friend,  watching  the  birds  at  Brooke's 
repository,  in  uie  New  Road,  till  the 
tears  have  trickled  down  his  cheeks. 

^Stothard's  flwes,"  says  a  writer  in 
The  Spectator  Newspaper,  "  breathe 
innocence  and  happiness;  hb  figures 
are  instinct,  with  grace ;  his  scenes  are 
Arcadian,  the  beam  ideai  ci  pastoral 
beauty.  He  pictures  a  world  wnere  all 
is  serene,  peaceful,  and  smiling;  in- 
habited by  beings  of  unearthly  goodness, 
gentleness,  and  tenderness.  His  designs 
are  a  combination  of  natural  loveliiwsa 
and  simplicity,  with  die  oleginini  of 
artificial  hfe,  blended  with  poetical 
refinement,  and  exquisite  taste.  The 
sentiment,  however  feebly  manifested, 
redeems  them  from  insipidity  or  affecta- 
tion. Venerable  old  man!  if  the 
perceptions  of  thine  outward  senses  are 
but  glimmering,  thou  hast  a  world  of 
sweet  imaginings  within  ;  and  if  thy 
trembling  hand;i  have  but  retraced  tfaie 
forms  it  portrayed  in  its  days  of 
vigour,  we  are  yet  charmed  anew  with 
thy  graceful  creations.  May  thy  right 
hand  noTcr  foiget  its  cunning,or  drop  the 
pencil  from  weakness!  wliile  tlioiiliveatP' 


SIB  HBNRY  RABBURV. 


This  eminent  artist,  who  may  be 
considered  the  founder  of  the  resident 
school  of  Scottish  painting,  was  bom  at 
Stodtbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  and  now 
a  portion  of  that  city,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1756.  Whilst  vet  a  child,  he 
lost  both  liis  parents;  his  father,  who 
had  been  a  respectable  manufacturer, 
being  succeeded  in  his  business  by  his 
eldest  son,  WilUara.  By  liim  the  snln 
ject  of  our  memoir  was  sent  to  school, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  apprenticed 


to  an  eminent  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh. 
During  the  progress  of  his  education, 
he  had  displayed  no  sign  of  genius  for 
the  art  in  which  he  afterwaru  became 
so  distinguished,  excepting  in  his 
striking  superiority  to  the  other  boys 
in  delineating  fignres  on  a  slate  or 
copybook.  His  taste,  however,  is  said 
to  have  been  altogether  spontaneous, 
without  lesson  or  example,  and  wiAont 
his  even  having  seen  a  picture. 

He  first  tried  his  hand  in  painting 
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■Witiiii  i,  mod  with  inch  snccecs  m  to 

excite  the  wonder  of  his  acquaintances 
and  of  his  noaster,  who  took  him  to 
•M  Mme  pictures  by  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Martin,  which  he  viewed 
with  equal  delight  aod  admiration. 
Coodnaiiig  tD  punt  Bdiiifttiiica»  he 
began  to  be  so  much  employed  as  to 
find  it  worth  hit  while  to  quit  hit 
tnde,  uMB  an  vadentaDding  that  hit 
master  should  receive  part  of  his  earn- 
ings. Before  the  term  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship had  expired,  he  com- 
menced painting  ki  MM  a  lane  loile, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  borrowedseveral 
pictures  from  Martin  to  oopf.  This 
ardsi^  who  HA  not  assitt  him  in  tny 
otlier  way,  accused  him  of  selling  one 
of  the  copies j  in  oonsequenoe  of  wliichy 
Rntbnrn  inrngnantfy  lefond  any  fur- 
ther accommodation  from  him.  He 
now  gradually  relinquished  miniature 
painting,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
apprentkesblp,  commenced  portrait 
painter  by  profession.  His  marriage  with 
a  lady  of  some  fortune,  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  not  alter  his  iriaws;  on 
the  contrary,  he  became  more  ambitious 
of  profiKssioDal  success,  and  removed  to 
London  lor  the  purpose  of  further  Im- 

Srovement.  Bemg  introduced  to  Sir 
oshua  Kevnolds,  that  eminent  artist 

gave  him  the  encouragement  of  which 
e  thought  hit  works  wottliyi  and  not 
only  advised  him  to  pass  some  time  in 
Italy,  but  volunteered  to  furnish  him, 
If  It  had  been  reqidrsd,  with  pecuniary 
assistance  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Rae- 
bum  accordingly  set  out  for  Rome,  and, 
after  ^  having  occupied  two  yewi  in 
studying  the  Italian  masters,  returned 
home  in  1787,  and  established  himself 
in  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

He  toon  came  into  full  practice,  and 
Martin,  finding  himself  compelled  to 
retire,  Mr.  Raebum  had  the  field  of 
pmrtrait  painting  entirely  to  himself, 
and  thenceforth  maintained  it,  un- 
rivaUsd,  Martin,  it  seems,  did  not  give 
up  tfia  contest  Witlioat  a  struggle  ;  and 
in  the  same  spirit  which  made  him 
accuse  Raebum  of  selling  one  of  hit 
copies,  be  now  dedared  wat  **  the  lad 
in  George  Street  painted  l>etter  before 
he  went  to  Rome."  In  a  few  years, 
Raebum  became  so  celebrated  in  his 
profession  as  to  be  called  the  Reynolds 
of  the  North ;  and  he  had  the  honour 
of  painting  almost  every  ditdnguished 


Scotsman.   It  wat  not,  however,  till 

1814,  that  he  was  admitted  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  being 
elected  a  royal  academician  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  paid  a  visit  to  London 
on  the  occation,  where  he  wat  warmly 
welcomed  by  Willde  uid  other  cndnent 
artists.  Not  long  after,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Florenee,  of  the  Academy  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in 
South  Carolina,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Roval  Society  of  Edinbui^h.  After  he 
had  becoae  a  royal  acadenudan.  Mi 
exhibitiont  at  Somerset  House  were 
more  frequent  than  before,  and  obtained 
ao  much  notice  as  to  induce  In  him 
some  thoughts  of  establishing  himself  in 
London.  Upon  this  point  he  consulted 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrenoet  and  though 
"  Raeburn,"  observes  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, "  never  expressly  said  it,  he  some- 
times, I  am  told,  seemed  to  insinuate, 
in  conversations  at  his  own  fireside, 
that  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
had  been  no  loser  by  his  absence  from 
the  Add  of  competition."  In  the 
autumn  of  1822,  wlien  the  king  visited 
Scotland,  Mr.  Raebum  received  the 
hononr  of  luidghtfiood  (  and  on  tiie  fol- 
lowing 5th  of  October,  a  grand  dinner 
was  given  to  him  by  the  artists  of 
EdinbHirgh.  In  the  summer  of  1823, 
be  was  ajppointed  portrut  pdnter  to  his 
majesty  for  Scotland  ;  an  honour  which 
he  survived  but  a  few  days,  dying, 
after  a  week**  lUnei*,  on  the  8th'  of 
July,  in  the  same  year.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  his  lady  and  one  son.  The 
Royal  Inotitntlon  for  the  Bneourage- 
mentof  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  held 
a  meedng  on  the  10th  of  July,  at 
wbUh  die  Society  expressed  their  regret 
that  the  season  of  the  year,  and  other 
circumstances,  prevented  them  from 
alien dmg  publicly  his  funeral ;  and,  at 
a  meeti^  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  on  the  16th,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  **  expressed  his  high  admira- 
tion for  the  tidenii  of  liie  deeeased,  and 
his  unfeigned  respect  for  the  high  feel- 
ing and  gentlemanlike  conduct  which 
had  conferred  a  dignity  on  himself  and 
on  the  art  which  he  professed.  His 
loss  had  left  a  blank  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy as  well  as  in  his  own  country, 
which  could  not  be  flUed  up." 

Before  we  enter  on  a  discussion  of 
Sir  Henry's  merits  as  an  artist,  it 
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may  be  aa  well  to  enumerate  some 
of  his  principal  works.  His  chief 
Dortraits  were  those  of  Sir  Waller  Scott, 
Mr.  Keitbf  of  Ravelstone,  the  cele- 
brated Duipald  Stewart,  Professor  Play- 
fair,  Francis  Horner,  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell,  Dr.  Macnab,  Mr.  Mae* 
donald,  of  St.  ISlartin's,  Sir  John  Hay, 
Bart.,  Lord  Glenloe,  Lord  DougUu,  i>r. 
Hope,  Sir  lohn  Douglas,  Jamei  Watt, 
Dr.  Marcet,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Henry 
Mackenzie,  Honourable  Henry  Erskine, 
Lord  Meadowbank,  John  Kennie, 
Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  &c,  fta  Of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  painted  two  portraits ; 
the  last,  but  a  snort  time  before  his 
death.  Of  first,  which  repreaentf 
Sir  W.iUcr  at  fi.ill  length,  sitting  on 
some  fragments  of  Gothic  masonry, 
with  two  fiivomite  greyhoondi  at  mt 
side,  an  engraving  was  made ;  in 
reference  to  which,  Allan  Cunningham 
tells  a  ludicrous  anecdote.  "  The  suc- 
cess of  this  attempt,"  he  myt,  '*  wu 
told  me  by  the  artist  in  these  words,  on 
the  day  the  print  was  published: — 
"  The  thinp;  is  d— d,  tir!— ^ne— 
•unk  I  Nothmg  could  be  more  unfor- 
tunate 1  When  I  put  up  my  Scott  lor 
sale,  anodier  man  put  up  hisMolyneux. 
You  know  the  taste  of  our  London 
beer-suckers :  one  black  bruiser  is 
worth  a  dioutand  bright  poets:  the 
African  seUs  in  thousanda,  and  the 
Caledonian  won't  move;— a  dead  lot^ 
rir^one — d — d  I — won't  do  I  " 

Sir  Henry  Raefaoni  possessed,  bi  an 
eminent  degree,  the  requisites  for  a 
first-rate  artist.  His  likenesses  were 
ctvikingly  indicative  of  the  chartcter  as 
well  as  of  the  feattures ;  and  these  he 
had  the  art  of  delineathag  under  their 
most  pleasing  and  digmfied  aspect, 
without  the  introduction  of  any  ideal 
touches  or  departure  from  the  strictest 
truth.  A  natural  penetration,  aideii 
by  the  nMt  agreeable  conversational 
powers,  always  enabled  him  to  draw 
out  the  mental  characteristics  of  his 
sitters,  and  his  hand  was  no  lest  ready 
in  transferring  the  expression  of  thcra  to 
bis  canvass.  In  this  manner  he  made 
many  friends;  his  agneeble  niBnen 
and  intelligent  conversation  seldom 
failing  to  make  a  very  pleasing  im- 
pression on  the  majority  of  those  who 
sat  to  him.  His  manner  of  painting 
has  been  thus  described  by  one  of  his 
friends  who  came  for  his  portrut: — 


"  He  spoke  a  few  words  to  me  in  his 

usual  brief  and  kindly  way,  evidently 
to  put  me  into  an  agreeable  mood,  and 
then,  having  placed  me  in  a  cluur  on  a 
platform,  at  tne  end  of  his  painting- 
room,  in  the  posture  required,  sat  up 
his  etail  besiae  me  with  the  canvass 
ready  to  receive  the  colnur.  When  he 
saw  all  was  right,  he  took  his  palette 
and  his  brosH,  retreated  baek,  step  by 
step,  with  his  face  towards  me,  till  he 
was  nigh  the  other  end  of  the  room ; 
he  stood  and  studied  for  a  minute  more, 
then  came  up  totheCMivass,  and,  with- 
out looking^  at  me,  wrought  upon  it 
with  colour  for  some  time.  Having 
done  tUi,  he  retreated  in  the  same 
manner,  studied  my  looks  at  that  dis- 
tance for  about  another  minute,  then 
eame  hastily  up  to  the  eanvass,  smd 
painted  a  few  minutes  more.  I  had  sat 
to  other  artists;  their  way  was  quite 
different :  they  made  an  outline  care- 
fliUy  in  chalk,  measnred  it  with  com- 
pa5^e«,  placed  the  canvass  close  to  me, 
and  looiling  me  in  the  face  almost  with- 
out ceasing,  proceeded  to  fill  up  the 
same  with  colour.  They  sTicceeded  best 
in  the  minute  detail — Haebum  best  in 
the  general  lefolt  of  the  expression ; 
they  obtaineil,  by  means  of  a  nuUtitude 
of  little  touches,  what  he  found  by 
broader  masses ;  they  gave  more  of  the 
man— he  gave  most  of  the  mind.  I 
may  add  that  I  foiinri  him  well  in- 
formed, with  no  profesaioiiai  pedantry 
about  him  ;  indeed,  no  one  could  have 
imagined  him  a  painter  tUi  lie  look  up 
the  brush  and  palette." 

Tbcao  high  qualMicotiotii  were  ac- 
companied by  a  profound  knowlcdp-e  of 
his  art  in  all  its  minor  points.  The  w  hole 
style  of  his  ezeention  was  bold,  free, 
and  open ;  his  drawing  was  correct,  his 
coloiinnf;;  rich  and  deep,  his  lights  well- 
Jjbpujitd,  and  the  acce^ssories,  withoat 
being  divettod  of  their  ehamcter  of 
subordinates,  were  always  treated  with 
elegance  and  spirit  He  drew  animals 
witn  peculiar  felicity,  pardcnlarly  the 
horse ;  so  that  his  equestrian  portraits 
are  conndered  his  best  performances. 
What  other  wdatt  eovld  only  achieve 
by  repeated  trials,  his  firm  and  sure 
touch  enabled  him  to  execute  at  once ; 
and  hence  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is 
reported  to  have  said  that,  though  he 
received  a  higher  price  for  his  pictures, 
he  was  worse  paid  for  his  time  than 
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Raeburn.  One  rule,  from  which  Sir 
Henry  never  deviated,  and  to  which  he 
aserilied  the  genuine  and  natural  cha- 
racter of  his  pictures,  was,  never  to  copy 
any  object  whatever  from  memory. 
Tlie  elevation  and  di^mtv  of  style 
which  he  always  maintained,  has  been 
attributed  to  his  exclusive  acquaintance 
with  the  Italian  masters. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn  understood  tome- 
thing  of  sculpture  and  architecture  as 
well  as  painiinsi  indeed,  he  had,  at 
one  time,  ooncenred  the  idea  of  making 
the  former  branch  of  art  his  profession. 
Had  he  done  so,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  he  would  have  become  eminent ; 
at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  a  small 
mclallion  of  liini  lIT,  executed  just  after 
his  return  from  iiome.  Of  his  taste  in 
ardiitectare  he  has  left  a  proof  in  the 
suburb  at  Stockbridge,  raised  and 
planned  by  him ;  and  whif:h,  since  its 
imion  witli  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh, 
has  been  called  Raebumville.  Such 
was  his  fondness  for  architectiire,  that, 
in  a  picture  by  AUtn,  of  the  eminent 
men  of  Edinburgh,  he  is  represented 
tracing  the  foundation-plans  of  his  new 
town  with  his  wet  forefinger  upon  the 
taUe.  He  had  aim  a  passion  for 
xnechanics  and  hydrodynamics  ;  and 
though,  as  one  of  his  biographers  ob- 
aerves,  he  had  not  acquired  that  know- 
ledge of  geometry  and  analysis  which 
is  requi^tp  to  the  profound  study  of 
these  branches  of  knowledge,  yet  he 
had  obtained  a  practical  acquauitance 
with  them  which  is  not  often  possessed 
by  the  general  reader.  Not  very  con- 
geniat  with  hit  other  tastesi  was  a  pre- 


dilection for  dabblinjr  in  liw.  «*  Of  all 
our  cUents,"  his  professional  adviser 
is  repretented  as  saying,  *'  he  was  the 
most  enthusiastic,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  acute  and  shrewd.  He 
dearly  loved  a  ganging  plea,  and  smiled 
to seedUBcult  cases  ansa  which  promised 
a  new  case.  He  was,  as  Prior  says  of 
another  matter,  *  a  great  lover  of  that 
same :'  but  do  not  misundentand  me ; 
the  subject  of  these  observations  desired 
to  oppress  no  one,  and  never  waged  war 
but  for  his  own  right,  and  'to  keqi  his 
plans  free  from  blemish^  porfect  aS  he 
had  laid  them  down," 

Sir  Henry  liaeburu  possessed  a  tall 
and  commanding  person,  with  a  noble 
and  expressive  countenance.  He  ex- 
celled at  archery,  golf,  and  other  Scot- 
tish exercises;  wasjparticularly  f<md  of 
fishinp:;  and  passed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  bis  time  in  making  experi- 
ments to  discover  perpetual  motion* 
In  private  and  domestic  life,  he  was 
equally  esteemed ;  but  tbou{?h  much 
courted  in  society,  he  seemed  always 
happiest  at  home.  His  exten^ve  in- 
formation and  agreeable  manners  made 
him  a  very  desirable  companion ;  and 
he  seldom  niiled  to  enliven  the  social  or 
convivial  circle,  from  the  rich  store  of 
anecdote  wiiich  he  bad  at  command. 
To  voung  artists  his  conduct  was  par- 
ticularly Kind  and  ( ticouraging;  to  such 
of  them  as  asked  iiis  advice  or  assist- 
ance, whether  acquainted  with  them  or 
not,  he  freely  accorded  it;  and  when 
unable  to  give  them  his  time  in  the 
day,  would  engage  them  to  come  to 
him  eaily  in  the  morning. 


WILLIAM  BLAKE. 


William  blake,  the  son  or  a 

hosier,  was  born  in  Broad  Street, 
Golden  Square,  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1757.  He  was  educated  for  his 
father's  business,  but,  in  consequence  of 
his  love  for  poetry  and  painting,  he 
was,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  appren- 
ticed to  Basi  re,  the  engraver.  He  served 
his  master  with  diligence,  attending 
to  the  graver  in  the  day  time,  and  to 
his  favourite  pm^nits  in  the  evening. 
About   1783.   lie  married  a  young 


woman,  named  Katharine  Boutcher, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  entered  into 
partnership  with  a  fellow-apprentice, 

and  commenced  printseller,  m  Broad 
Street  A  separation  taking  place,  he 
removed  to  Poland  Street,  where,  to 
the  OCCUfkation  of  nlatc-engraving  and 
song-writing,  he  aaded  that  of  musical 
composition.  The  first  work  which  he 
published  was  entitled,  Songs  of  Inno- 
cence and  Experience,  consisting  of 
about  seventy  de;igTi*r  in  which  the 
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artist  and  the  visionary  were  equally 
conspicuous.  Of  his  poetry,  he  also 
gave  some  favourable  specimens  in 
this  publication ;  atui  his  love  of  that 
art  seem<;  to  liave  had  a  sin}j;ular  effect 
on  his  irna^iiiatioti.  Nut  content  with 
putting  into  verse  his  dreams,  he  de- 
clared that  he  held  communion  with 
the  dead,  and  that  the  spirit  of  his 
favourite  brother,  Robert,  had  appeared 
to  him,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
advising  liim  in  what  manner  to  bring 
out  the  work  just  mentioned.  The 
spirit,  he  said,  desired  him  "to write 
trie  poetry,  nnd  draw  the  designs  upon 
the  copper  with  a  certain  liquid  (which 
he  always  keptaseCTetO  then  toeutthe 

f>latn  parts  ot  the  plate  down  with  aqua- 
ortis,  and  that  would  ^ve  the  whole, 
botli  poetry  and  figures,  m  the  manner  of 
a  stereotype."  Blake  followed  this  plan, 
and  tinted  both  the  figures  and  the 
verse  with  a  variety  of  colours.  His  next 
•ueeetsive  productions  were  entitled, 
respectively,  The  Gates  of  Paradise, 
ana  Uriaen ;  the  latter  being  a  perform- 
ance of  sueh  extravagant  onginalitv, 
that  even  his  wife,  who  could  usually 
interpret  his  most  obscure  meanings, 
declared  she  could  not  tell  the  import 
of  this.  It  was  published  in  1794,  at 
which  time  he  was  residing  in  Lambeth. 
Genius,  however,  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter, was  sufficiently  visible  m  his 
efforts  to  make  his  name  favourably 
known,  Edwards,  the  bookseller,  em- 
ployed him  to  illustrate  Youiig's  Night 
Thoughts;  and  he,  shortly  afterwards, 
became  intimate  with  Flaxman,  the 
sculptor,  and  llayley,  the  poet.  At  the 
request  of  the  latter,  who  had  a  house 
at  Felpham,  in  Sussex,  he  removed  to 
that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
engravings  for  the  Life  of  Cowper. 
Whilst  thus  employed,  he  wrote  some 
letters  to  Flaxman,  in  one  of  which 
occurs  the  following  passage :  "And 
now  begins  a  new  life,  because  another 
covering  of  earth  is  shaken  off.  I  am 
more  famed  in  heaven  for  my  works 
I  than  I  conid  well  conceive.  In  my 
brain  are  studies  and  chambers,  filled 
with  boo\<^  and  pictures  of  old,  which 
I  wrote  and  painted  in  ages  of  eternity, 
before  my  mortal  life ;  and  those  works 
arc  the  delight  and  study  of  arch- 
angels." 

After  a  residence  of  three  years  at 
Felpham,  he  removed  to  South  Molton 


Street,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  pub- 
li&lied  a  hundred  designs,  entitled, 
Jerusalem,  which  he  thus  announced : 
*•  After  trjy  three  ycaia'  s.Iuinlier  un  the 
banks  of  the  ocean,  I  again  display  my 
giant  forms  to  the  world."  Some  of  the 
figures  are  said  to  have  been  wortliy  of 
Michael  Arifjelo;  hat  the  performance, 
as  a  wixole,  was  too  obscure  to  become 
popular.  His  next  work  was  the  Ulua- 
trations  of  Blair's  poem  of  Tlic  Grave, 
which  were  deservedly  commended  by 
Fuseli,  and  had  the  merit  of  exciting 
both  sympathy  and  admiration.  This 
was  follower!  by  his  Crinterbiirv  Pilgrim- 
age, which,  with  his  princiual  works,  he 
exhibited  at  the  ho  se  or  his  brother, 
in  Broad  Street,  in  1S09.  One  of  his 
latest,  and,  certainly,  the  best  of  his 
perfhrmances,  was,  A  Series  of  Inven- 
tions, as  he  used  to  call  them,  for  the 
Book  of  Job.  They  amounted  to 
twenty-one,  and  were  executed  with  a 
sublime  simplicity,  and  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  subject.  He  next  dre^v, 
and  engraved,  two  works,  entitled, 
PropheM  concerning  Europe  and 
America,  containing,  together,  thirty*five 
plates:  the  design  was  sufficiently  wild 
and  obscure;  the  colouring  aud  drawing 
in  his  best  style.  Blake  continued  to 
labour  to  the  last,  with  cheerfulness  .md 
enthusiasm,  although,  from  want  of 
patronage,  he  was  latterly  so  poor,  that, 
but  for  the  assistance  of  friends,  he 
wo^ild  have  wanted  a  meal.  Three 
days  before  liis  death,  iie  sat  up  in  bed, 
to  tint  a  favourite  work  of  his,  called 
The  Ancient  of  Days,  and,  seeing  h  s 
wife  in  tears,  said  to  hsr,  *'  Stay,  Kate ; 
keep  just  as  you  are— I  wilt  draw  your 
portrait — for  yon  have  ever  been  an 
angel  to  me."  He  made  an  excellent 
likeness  of  her,  and  died  two  days  after- 
wards, on  the  12th  of  August,  1828. 

Respecting  the  works  of  tlib  extra- 
ordinary man,  no  satisfactorv  conclusion 
can  be  come  to:  by  many  they  will  be 
called  the  productions  of  a  madman; 
and  still  more  will  regard  them  as  the 
abortions,  or,  at  least,  the  misconcep- 
tions, of  genius.  Had  he  condescended 
to  consult  other  models  fbnn  those 
presented  to  iiim  by  ins  own  ideas,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  risen  to  the 
highest  eminence  it\  his  art;  for  he 
possessed,  in  addition  to  a  sublime 
mis^nation,  the  most  unwearied  pa- 
tience and  perseverance*  In  Ins  most 
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mystical  pictures,  there  !i  sometliing 
that  arrests  the  atltDttoa  itrongly. 
though,  perhaps,  both  tiie  rabifeet  and 

the  feeUng  it  conveys  are  indescribable : 
be  extravagant,  but  still  mblime; 
lanlasLic,  not  ludicrous. 

As  a  num,  he  was  esteemed  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him :  he 
was  somewhat  touchy  in  temperi  but  his 
inamieTs  weve  sddom  oAer  umui  gentle 
and  unassuming  He  was  short  in 
stature,  and  slightly  made ;  had  pecu- 
liarly dark  and  eiiMretsiTe  eyes,  and  a 
high,  thoughtful  brow.  He  continued 
a  visionary  to  the  last,  and  bore  his 
poverty  with  tlie  calmness  ol  a  phi- 
losopher, and  the  fiirtitiide  of  a  martyr. 
**  Were  i  to  love  money,"  he  used  to 
say,  I  should  lose  ail  power  of 
thought:  dedre  of  gain  deMen*  tfie 
geaiiii  of  man.  I  might  roll  in  wealth, 
and  ride  in  a  golden  chariot,  were  I 
to  listen  to  die  voice  of  pmimony. 
My  business  is  not  to  gather  gold,  but 
to  make  glorious  ihape^  ej^ieaiing 
godlike  sentiments.'* 

A  few  anecdotes  of  Blake  and  bis 
supernatural  acquaintances  are  too  sin- 
gular to  be  omitted  in  our  memoir.  He 
Doaated  of  a  personal  intimacy  with 
Homer  andVirpil,  Dante  and  rindai". 
Moses  occasionaJUy  looked  in  upon  him; 
and  Milton  onee  intrusted  him  with  a 
whole  poem  of  bis ;  but  the  communi- 
cation hein?  oral,  he  could  not  give 
it  to  the  world.  Among  those  who 
atayed  kmg  enough  fu  him  to  take 


their  portraits,  were  William  Wallace, 
Edward  the  First,  Corinna^  Lais,  and 
Herod ;  all  of  whom  he  dedared  lat  to 

him  in  proprid  persond.  He  was 
engajred,  one  day,  at  his-  easel,  when  a 
friend  entered ;  "  Diacurb  me  not," 
said  Blalte,  in  a  whisper,  **  I  have  one 
sitting  to  me."  "  Sitting  to  you! — 
Where  is  he,  and  what  is  he  1 — 1  see 
no  one,"  exclaimed  the  astoniehed 
visitor.  "  But  I  sec  him,  sir,"  an- 
swered Blake,  haughtily ;  there  he  is, 
bia  name  is  Lot— yon  may  read  of  bim 
in  the  Scripture.  He  is  sittinp^  for  his 
portrait."  The  most  extraordmary  ot 
nis  visitations  is  yet  tu  be  told.  He  was 
found  by  a  friend,  one  evening,  more 
than  usually  excited,  and,  on  being 
asked  the  cause,  said,  <*  I  have  seen  a 
wonderflii  tidng — ^the  ghost  of  a  Ilea." 
"  And  did  you  make  a  drawing  of 
him  V  inquired  hia  friend.  "  No,  in- 
deed," he  replied ;  **  I  with  I  had ;  but 
I  shall,  if  he  appears  again.''  lie  looked 
earnestly  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
then  iaiii,  "  Here  iie  is ;  reach  me 
my  things — I  shall  keep  my  eye  on 
him.  There  becomes !  his  ea<:pr  tongue 
whisking  out  of  his  mouth,  a  cup  in  his 
band  to  nold  blood,  and  covered  with  a 
scaly  skin  of  gold  and  green  •" — and 
according  to  tbos  description  he  drew 
him.  When  nked  how  the  apparitions 
of  his  sages  and  heroes  loosed,  he 
answered,  '*  Tliey  are  all  majestic 
shadows,  gray  and  luminous,  and  supe- 
rior to  the  common  height  of  men." 


lOHN  HOPPNBR. 


John  IIOrPNFR,  said,  though  upon 
slender  authority,  to  have  l>een  a  natural 
son  of  George  the  Third,  was  bom  in 
London,  about  the  year  1759.  His  mo- 
ther was  one  of  the  German  attendants 
•t  llio  royal  oalace,  and,  aa  he  was 
brcuc:ht  up  and  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  king,  the  story  of  hi&  birtn  ob- 
tained additional  credit.  Having  a  me- 
lodiooa  voice,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
choristers  of  the  RoyalChapel;  but  how 
long  he  sang  there,  or  when  he  first 
turned  hia  attention  to  art,  hii  biogra- 
phers have  not  stated.  He  was  a  sttident 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  made  such 


rapid  proficiency,  thnt,  In  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  had  already  attained 
somediing  Hke  reputation,  by  the  su- 

Eerior  manner  in  which  he  |  ainted 
eads.  He  gained  critical  approbation, 
by  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jordan  as  the  Comic 
Muse,  and  of  a  lady  as  a  Bacchante, 
which  were  soon  followed  by  hia  por- 
tnuts  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, and  of  several  of  the  nobility, 
both  male  and  female.  Between  this 
period  and  his  fortieth  year,  he  con- 
tinued the  favounte  painter  of  the  day, 
had  become  a  royai  academician,  and 
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attained  no  ordinary  share  of  fame  and 
emolument.  The  rise  of  Lawrence,  who 
was  now  becoming  known,  put  a  check 

to  the  tide  of  his  success,  and  gave  birth 
to  a  rivalry  between  the  artists,  which 
was  carried  on  with  all  tiie  partisanship 
that  had  distinguiahed  the  factions  of 
Reynolds  and  liomney.  The  king  took 
the  side  of  Lawrence,— the  prince  that  of 
Hoppner;  and  as  these  two  illustriooa 
personages  held  different  courts,  and 
difierent  politics,  Hoppner,  for  some 
time,  monopolised  the  Whigs  and  female 
beauty  of  Carlton  House,  while  to 
Lawrence  fell  the  Tories,  and  the  sedate 
ladies  of  quality  about  St,  James's  and 
Windsor.  "  The  more  sober  and  homely 
ideas  of  the  king,"  observes  Williams, 
in  his  life  of  Lawrence,  "  were  not 
likely  to  be  a  passport  for  any  portrait- 

Eainter  to  the  vanity  of  ladies;  and 
ence  Mr.  Hoppner,  for  a  long  time, 
almost  monopolised  the  female  beautv 
and  young  fashion  of  the  country. 
Among  the  portraits  which  he  painted 
at  this  time  were  the  Countess  ot  Clare, 
the  Honomrable  Miss  Chetwynd,  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  Lady  Anne  Lambton, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Honourable  Mrs. 
Edward  Boaverie,  Mrs.  Wbitbread, 
Lady  Grenville,  Lady  Mildmay,  Miss 
Choimondeley,  Lady  Mulgrave,  Miss 
Jerningham,  the  Countess  of  Suther- 
land, the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Bishop' 
of  Carlisle,  DuKe  of  Grafton,  Lord 
Camden,  Sir  Artiiur  Wellesiey,  Sir 
WiUiam  Scott,  Lord  King,  Lord  Ilawkes- 
bury,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  Earl  of  Essex, 
£arl  St.  Vincent,  Earl  of  Chatham,  &c. 

Whilst  Lawrence  and  Hoppner  were 
running  their  race  for  fame,  the  latter 
observed  that,  "  the  ladies  of  Lawrence 
riiowed  a  gaudy  dissoluteness  of  taste, 
and  sometimes  trespassed  on  moral  as 
well  as  professional  cliastity."  Whatever 
truth  there  might  have  been  in  this  re- 
mark, it  only  recoiled  upon  Hoppner, 
w  ho  was  laughed  at  as  being  squeamish, 
and  lost  such  of  his  female  sitters  as 
were  more  solicitous  about  a  display  of 
their  own  loveliness  than  of  the  love- 
liness of  virtue." 

The  life  of  this  eminent  artist  was  va- 
ried by  few  incidents.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  maintained  his  reputation  to  the 
last ;  and  if  the  number  of  his  sitters  de- 
creased, be  must  have  been  more  than 
compensated  by  the  friendship  and  com- 
mendation of  nis  courteous  and  gene- 


rous rival.  As  he  drew  near  his  end, 
he  waj>  often  visited  by  Lawrence,  who 
thus  expressed  himseu  upon  the  ocea- 
sion  : — "  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear,"  he 
u  rites  to  a  friend,  "  that  my  most  pow- 
erful competitor— he  whom,  only  to  my 
friends,  1  have  acknowledged  as  my 
rival,  is,  I  fear,  sinking  into  the  grave ; 
— 1  mean,  of  course,  Hoppner.  He  has 
always  been  afflicted  with  bilious  and 
liver  complaints,  and  to  these  must  be 
greatly  attributed  the  irritation  of  his 
mind.  But  though  I  think  he  cannot 
recover,  I  do  not  wi  ,:i  tliat  his  last  ill- 
ness should  appear  to  be  reported  by 
me.  You  will  believe  that  I  sincerely 
feel  the  loss  of  a  brother  artist,  from 
whose  works  I  have  often  gained  in- 
struction, and  who  has  gone  by  my 
side  in  tne  race  these  eighteen  jrears." 
Mr.  llopjiiior  did  not  long  survive  the 
date  of  this  letter.  He  died  at  bis  liouse, 
in  Charles  Street,  St  James's  Square^ 
the  23d  of  January  ;  and  not,  as  Allan 
Cunningham  sayS|  "  in  the  b^inning  of 
April,"  IS  10. 

"  The  distinguisluiig  chancier  of  Mr. 
FIoppTier's  style,"  says  a  writer  in 
Bryan's  Dictionary,  who  quotes  ciiiefly 
from  the  author  or  The  Bavlad,  **  is  an 
easy  and  unnflfected  elegance,  which 
reigns  throughout  all  his  works;  his 
naturally  refined  taste  appears  to  have 

?;iven  him  almost  intuitively  an  aversion 
rom  everytbinp;  wliich  bordered  on 
aU'ectaiion  and  vulgarity,  and  enabled 
liim  to  stamp  an  air  of  gentility  and 
fashion  on  the  most  inveterate  awk- 
wardness and  deformitv.  This  power  of 
improving  what  was  pUced  before  him, 
without  annihilating  resemblance,  ob- 
tained him  a  decided  preference  among 
the  furer  part  of  fiuhionable  society. 
The  same  qualities  which  rendered  him 
so  highly  successful  in  his  portraits  of 
women,  did  not,  perhaps,  afford  him 
equal  advantages  in  those  of  the  other 
sex,  in  which  strrnirth  and  character 
ought  to  take  the  lead  of  almost  every 
other  connderation.  His  portraits  of 
men  are  generally,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  too  civilized  and  gen- 
teef  to"  be  very  striking  and  forciolc ; 
and  in  his  constant  wish  to  represent 
tbe  pcntleman,  he  sometimes  failed  to 
duliaeate  the  man.  To  (his  observation, 
however,  it  must be  acknowledged,  that 
many  of  his  best  works  form  very  splen- 
did exceptions.    In  his  portraits  of 
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children  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate ; 
he  entered  completely  into  the  infantine 
character,  and  arranged  his  compositions 
of  this  species  with  that  unaffected  ease 
and  playful  grace,  which  sn  pleasingly 
mark  the  early  periods  of  human  life. 
One  great  charm  of  his  pictures  ariMS 
frnrn  the  air  of  negligencn  and  facility 
which  pervades  them:  their  production 
appears  to  have  cost  no  effort;  and 
the  careless  boldness  of  his  execution, 
equally  removed  from  insipidity  and 
handicraft,  stamps  the  seal  of  the 
master  on  the  most  trifling  of  his  per- 
fonmances.  Hi?  colouring  is  natural, 
chaste,  and  powerful;  and  his  tones, 
for  the  most  part^  mellow  and  deep  ; 
his  pencilling  is  rich  and  full,  and  his 
carnations  fresh  and  transparent.  The 
absorbing  quality  of  his  original  pur- 
suits seldom  allowed  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  more  elevated  depart- 
ments of  the  art,"  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  Hoppner  has  tdl  many  landscape 
pieces  behind  him,  not  unworthy  of 
Gainsborough;  and,  indeed,  the  back 
growids  of  the  portraits  of  the  former, 
sufficiently  shew  hi?  taste  in  this  respect. 
His  style  in  portrait  painting  resembled 
that  of  Reynolds,  for  whose  works  he 
had  the  highest  veneration ;  yet,  though 
he  formed  his  pictures  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, he  introduced  so  many  attractive 
and  original  graces  of  his  own,  that 
imitation  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

Mr.  Hoppner  had  several  children ; 
one  of  his  aons  l>ecame  consul  at  Venice* 
md  is  honourably  mentioned  by  Mr. 


Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  By 
his  private  friends,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  was  much  esteemed;  whilst  his 
conversational  powers,  and  iiiscinating 
manners,  made  him  a  very  desirable 
guest  in  company.  His  taste,  however, 
for  the  humorous  and  wliimdeal  would 
sometimes  shew  itself  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  serious  discussions;  and  the 
following  anecdote  shews  that  he  could 
sometimes  act  the  Iwisterous  blackguard 
with  as  much  success  as  he  did  the 
mirthful  wit.  Having  ^one  with  Edridge 
and  two  oliher  artists  mto  the  country, 
they  put  up  at  an  inn,  in  the  neigh-  ■ 
bou'rhood  oi  which  a  fair  happened  to  be 
going  on.  As  they  advan^d  towards 
the  field,  where  U  was  being  held, 
Listen,''  said  Hoppner  to  his  com- 
panions, "  you  have  alvrays  seen  me  in 
good  company,  and  playing  the  courtier, 
and,  in  fine,  took  me  for  a  d — d  well- 
bred  fellow,  and  genteel  wiihal.  A  mis- 
take, I  assure  you.  I  love  low  company, 
and  am  a  bit  of  a  ready-made  black- 
guard—seel" Then  giving  his  coat  a 
vulgar  pull,  twitching  his  neckcloth, 
knocking  his  hat  awry,  and  putting  on  a  ; 
face  suited  to  his  appearance,  he  rushed 
out  into  the  mob  of  rustics,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment was  "  hail,  fellow!  well mef  with 
the  lowest  of  them,  He  concluded  his 
frolic  by  picking  a  quarrel  with  a  brawny 
wagoner,  to  whom  he  presented  half- 
a-guinea,  after  having  soundly  thrashed 
him  in  a  pugilistic  encounter,  from  the 
victorious  termination  of  which  he  le- 
tiled  andd  the  applause  of  the  crowd. 


JOHN  OPIE. 


John  OPPY,  or  OPIE,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter  in  the  parish  of  St  Agnes, 
near  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  was  born  there 
in  1761.  At  an  early  age  he  displayed 
a  superior  understanding,  and  being 
sent  to  the  village  school,  became  the 
wonder  of  Wis  instructors  and  playmates. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  could 
>  master  Euclid,  and  at  twelve  set  up  an 
evening  school,  and  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic.  He  had  previously  indi- 
cated a  strong  love  for  art,  to  which  his 
attention  was  first  called  by  ^.vr]n^  a 
companion  draw  a  butterfly.  He  copied 


it  with  success ;  and  afterwards  meeting 
with  the  picture  of  a  ftrm-house,  was 

not  content  till  he  had  procured  canvass 
and  colours,  and  produced  from  memory 
a  tolerable  resemolance  of  it  He  then 
tried  his  hand  at  portrait,  and  succeeded 
in  making  so  good  a  likeness  of  his 
father,  that  the  latter  began  to  regard 
his  son's  preference  of  the  pencil  to  the 
hammer  with  less  harshness  than  usual. 
He  subsequently  painted  the  portraits 
of  all  his  Ikmily;  and  his  talents  at 
length  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Wolcot,  then  a  physician, 
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at  Truro,  he  was  taken  into  his  house, 
but  in  what  capacity  is  doubtful.  The 
doctor,  however,  encouraged  and  em- 
ployed his  abilitiei}  aat  lor  his  own 
portrait  to  him,  and  recommended  him 
several  sitters  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  returned 
home  in  a  nands'ome  dress,  with  twenty 
guineas  in  hi^  pocket;  gave  the  money 
to  tale  motiber,  and,  aTowin^  his  inten- 
I  tion  of  commencing  artist  in  London, 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  metro- 
polis. He  arrived  in  London  on  the 
S5th  of  November,  1782,  when  he  is 
said  to  have  been  "  a  rude  clownish 
boy,  with  lank,  dark  hair,  and  a  green 
featlier.''  He  was  placed,  by  Wolcot, 
to  lodge  with  Hearne,  the  engraver,  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  who  hnding  him 
visited  as  a  sort  of  wonder,  by  many 
people  of  distinction,  observed,  that  lie 
ought  to  be  a  little  more  fashionable  in 
his  appearance.  '*  No,  no,"  replied 
Wolcot;  "  you  ma^  depend  upon  it, 
in  this  wonder-gaping  town,  tnat  all 
curiosity  would  cease  if  his  hair  were 
droaed,  and  he  looked  like  any  other 
mm  ;  I  shall  keep  him  in  this  state  for 
the  next  two  years  at  ieaat"  The  popu> 
larity  of  the  Cornish  Wonder,"  u  he 
was  called,  was  almost  instantaneous ; 
the  nobility  flocked  to  his  house  in  such 
crowds,  that  he  jocularly  observed  to 
Northcote,  "  He  must  place  cannon  at 
the  door  to  keep  the  multitude  off 
from  it." 

He  now  called  himielf  OpIe,  inatead 

of  Oppy  (though  we  may  here  observe, 
that  one  of  bis  biographers  says  the 
former  w«a  hie  proper  name) ;  took  a 

house  in  Orange  Court,  Leicester  Fields, 
and  studied  hard  to  improve  his  style, 
in  which  he  perceived  many  defects, 
though  the  public,  as  yet,  saw  none. 
He  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
French  and  Latin,  and  mcreased  his 
fortune  by  marrying  a  welloportioned, 
but  ill-tempered,  woman,  from  whom 
he  at  length  obtained  a  divorce.  He 
alluded  to  this  drcumttance  in  one  of 
his  witty  sayings,  whilst  passing  St. 
Giles's  Church,  where  his  marriage  ce- 
remony bad  been  performed.  "  I  was 
married  at  thatehurch,"  he  cxciaimed 
to  a  friend  of  avowed  sceptical  opinions, 
wlio  was  walking  with  him ;  **  and  I,'* 
said  his  companion,  "  was  christened 
there."  *'  Indeed  !"  l  eplicd  the  painter, 
"  it  seems  they  make  unsure  work  at 


that  church,  for  it  neither  holdi  In  wed- 
lock nor  in  baptism." 

Portrait  painting  was  Opie's  chief 
occupation  on  his  first  arrival  in  the 
metropolis,  and,  among  others,  he  exe- 
cuitU  an  adiuirable  headof  CiiariesFox; 
but  it  was  his  murder  of  James  the  First 
of  Scotland,  Jeptha's  Vow,and  othfr  his- 
torical performances,  exhibited  bv  him 
at  Someraet  House,  that  obtidnea  him 
an  admission  to  the  Academy  in  1786. 
He  was  subsequently  enrolled  among 
the  academicians;  and  on  the  ejection  of 
Barry,  he  becanie  a  c  andidate  for  the 
professorship  of  painting,  but  yielded 
It,  without  opposition,  to  Fuseli.  It  was, 
however,  unanimoudy  given  to  Opie, 
when  Fustli  became  keeper.  In  his 
official  situation,  lie  deUvered  four  lec- 
turea  on  design,  invention,  oAldr0*«ec(fo, 
and  coluui  intj.    They  were  more  to  the 

Eurpose  than  a  previous  course,  which 
e  nad  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution ;  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Dnrliam 
observed  to  him,  after  reading  them, 
"  You  were  known  before  as  a  great 
painter,  Mr.  Opie;  you  will  now  be 
known  as  a  great  writer  also." 

In  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  married 
a  lady  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
and  m  whom  he  found  an  intelligent 
friend  and  companion.  His  po{>ularity, 
but  not  his  reputation,  was  diminished, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  A  lingering 
and  singular  disease,  accompanied  by 
long  and  frequent  tits  of  delirium,  in 
one  of  which  he  expired,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1807.   After  liis  body  had  under- 

fone  dissection,  it  was  buried  in  St. 
'aul*8  Cathedral. 
Opie  had  a  rough,  peasant-like  coun-  [ 
tenance,  but  a  fine  forehead  and  intel- 
lectual eye ;  and,  in  general,  wore  a  look 
of  melancholy,  amountung  almost  to 
morosenem.  Though  his  manners  were 
not  poiifllied,  they  were  neither  vulgar 
nor  ill-bred ;  and  no  man  teems  better 
to  hive  understood  how  to  mingle 
independence  with  respect  towards  his 
worldly  superiors.  He  was  totally  free 
from  weakness  and  vanity ;  possessed 
a  most  retentive  memory,  a  fine  sense 
of  moral  feeling,  great  strength  and 
originality  of  mind ;  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  his  widow,  "  often  made  ob- 
servations, originating  in  the  native 
treasures  of  his  own  mind,  which  learn* 
inc^  conlrl  not  teach,  and  which  learning 
alone  could  not  enable  its  possessor  to 
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appreciate."  Home  Toolce  said  of  Opie, 
that  he  crowded  more  wisdom  into  a 
few  wordt  dian  atanost  any  man  he  ever 
knew;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  had  he  turned 
his  powers  of  mind  to  the  study  of  phi> 
losophv,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  philosophers  of  the  age.  It  was 
said  of  him  in  his  profession,  that  whilst 
many  painted  to  hve,  he  lived  to  paint; 
and  that  whilst  others  ^ot  forward  by 
steps,  he  proceeded  by  strides.  The 
only  taint,  perhaps,  upon  Mt  charaeter, 
i.>  :i  want  of  sufficient  pratitude  to  his 
patron,  Dr.  Wolcot,  of  which  O^ie  seems 
to  have  been  guilty ;  though  it  is  said, 
in  excuse  for  him,  that  Wolcot  justlv 
offended  him  by  the  manner  in  whicfi 
be  spoke  to  others  of  the  obligations 
under  which  the  artist  lay  to  him. 

As  an  artist,  his  characteristics  have 
been  described  by  West  in  language 
wUdi  will  not  admit  of  alteration. 
Having  observed  that  Opie's  conception 
of  his  subject  was  original,  and  his  ar- 
rangement of  it  ideal,  he  proceeds; 
**  be  painted  what  he  saw  in  the  most 
masterly  manner,  and  he  varied  little 
from  it.  He  rather  bent  iiis  subject 
to  the  figure,  than  the  l^ofo  to  hii 


subject  That  may  be  said  of  Opie, 
which  can  only  be  truly  said  of  the 
highest  geniuses,  that  he  saw  Nature 
in  one  point  more  distinctly  and  forcibly 
than  any  painter  that  ever  lived.  The 
truth  of  colour,  as  conveyed  to  the  eye 
through  the  atmoephere,  by  which  the 
distance  of  every  object  is  ascertained, 
was  never  better  expressed  than  by  him. 
He  resigned  himselr unwillingly  to  fiincy; 
yet  exnmp!es  are  not  wanting,  both  m 
historical  subjects  and  in  portruts,  in 
which  he  added  to  the  eobfect  before 
him  with  felicity.  His  pictures  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  what 
painters  call  breadth.  They  were  de- 
ficient in  some  of  the  more  refined 
distinctions,  which  mark  the  highly- 

golished  works  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  and 
leynolde;  buttiiey  displayed  io  inva- 
riable an  appearance  of  truth,  as  seemed 
sufficient  to  make  a  full  apol()gy,  if  it 
had  been  wanted,  for  the  anence  of  idl 
the  rest." 

Besides  bis  Lectures  on  Painting  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  which  were  pub* 
lished  after  his  death,  with  a  memoir 
by  his  widow,  he  wrote  a  memoir  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  forWolcot's  edition 
of  PUkuigton's  Dictionary  of  Pubiten. 


GEOaGB  MORLAND. 


GeoRHK  MORLAND  was  bom  in 
the  Haymarket,  London,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1793,  and  it  eaid  to  have  been 

lineally  descended  from  Sir  Snmuel 
Morland,an  eminent  mathematician  and 
artist.  His  fiither  was  also  a  painter, 
and  tauffht  him  the  first  rudiments  of 

his  art,  for  which  be  pviTiced  n  natural 

Eredi lection  as  early  ai»  iiit;  fourtii  year. 
Bins  sixth,  he  obtained,  for  suinc  of  his 
dlSwings,  the  applause  of  the  Society 
of  Artists,  and  waa  considered  a  prodigy 
by  all  who  witnessed  thete  infiuit  spe- 
cimer5.  Drawings  from  pictures  ami 
plaster-casts  he  was  at  first  employed 
upon,  and  as  these  were  purchased  as 
soon  as  done,  his  father,  who  was  in 
impoverished  circumstances,  contrived, 
by  a  few  indulgences,  to  keep  his  son 
constantly  at  woiAc.  For  his  copies  he 
received  half-a- rrown,  but  his  original 
sketches,  which  consisted  of  such  sub- 


jects as  Yonnci:  Roger  came  tapping  at 
Dolly's  window,  &c,  fetched  from  two 
to  five  guineas. 

Young  Morland,  at  lrnc:th,  becoming 
tired  of  so  much  labour  and  seclusion 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  hb  father,  found 
means  to  obtain  both  company  and 
money  for  his  own  gratification.  The 
former  consisted  of  such  boys  as  chance 
threw  in  his  way,  and  the  latter  he  i 
obtained  by  giving  his  father  two  pic- 
tures instead  of  three,  and  disposing  of 
the  third  privately.  When  he  could 
not  get  cut  liimscif,  h?  would  let  down  j 
the  picture  from  his  window  to  some  of 
his  companions,  with  whom  he  would 
steal  out  at  night,  and  share  the  profits 
at  a  public-house.  The  low  habits 
which  he  thus  acquired  soon  displayed 
themselves,  bnt  liis  father,  to  secure  his 
son's  services,  not  only  Ifft  them  un- 
checked, but  encouraged  him  in  drink- 
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ing  and  swearing,  and  panipcn  d  his 
vanity  by  exhibiting  him  lo  nis  cus- 
tomers dressed  in  a  green  coat,  bttdc- 
skin  breeches,  and  fop  bout ^  with  spurs, 
in  this  attire  he  went  down  to  Mr. 
Angerstein's  gallery  at  Blaekbeath,  to 
copy  the  painiiiig  of  Oarrii  k  between 
tragedy  and  comedv ;  but  shunned  aU 
communication  with  Mr.  Angerttefai'i 
fanuiy,  and  spent  all  his  leisnre  time 
wiih  the  servants. 

Different  accouais,  h  should  be  no- 
tieedf  have  been  given  of  Morland's 
treatment  at  home  :  Ilassell,  who  is 
confirmed  by  Fuseli,  stating  that  he 
Idl  It  In  consequence  of  hli  fittber's 
avariciousne  s ;  whilst  Smith  says  that 
he  was  turned  out  for  his  idleness. 
However  this  may  be,  he  quitted  his 
lionie  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
mrule  an  excursion  to  Mar-rate,  where 
ius  laients  procured  him  buute  respec- 
table sittersy  whom  he  neglected  for 
pot-boys,  hone-jockeys,  and  pugilists  ; 
and  he  retujmed  to  London  little  belter 
in  podret  and  much  worae  In  mind. 
His  fame,  however,  was  ri  itic:,  though 
most  of  the  productions  which  circu- 
lated it  were  hutily  dashed  off,  to 
furnish  the  means  for  a  debauch  or  to 
satisfy  an  importunate  creditor.  His 
pencu  was  not  idle  in  the  scenes  he 
visited,  and  his  pictures,  therefore,  in 
some  measure,  relate  the  story  of  his 
life.  A  friend  once  finding  him  at  a 
pubfic-house,  called  The  Csbin,  seated 
among  sailors  and  fishermen,  observed 
to  hini,  that  he  must  have  reasons 
for  keeping  such  company.  "  Reasons, 
and  good  ones,"  he  replied,  holding  up 
a  sketch  of  tlie  tap-room  in  which  he 
had  been  found ;  "  see,  where  could  I 
find  such  a  picture  of  life  as  that,  unless 
among  the  originals  of  The  Cabin  7" 
This  has  been  considered  as  one  of  his 
hett  performances. 

On  Ills  return  from  Margate,  he  had 
taken  lodgings  at  Kensall  (ircen,  near 
Harrow  ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  marry- 
ing Miss  Ward,  the  sister  of  the  painter, 
who,  about  the  s-^me  time,  became  the 
husband  of  Monund's  sister,  thev  agreed 
to  take  a  house  together  in  High  Street, 
Marylebone.  Disagreements,  nowever, 
between  the  parties  soon  led  to  a  sepa- 
ration,  when  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
removed  with  his  wife  to  Great  Port- 
land Street,  and  speedily  relapsed  into 
those  intemperate  haLuLs  wliicu  be  had 


sufficient  command  of  himself  to  lay 
a&ide  during  ilie  iiial  uiuutii  or  two  of 
his  marriage. 

He  painted  his  best  pictures  during 
the  vears  1790,  1791,  and  1792;  they 
consisted  ddefly  of  rustic  scenes,  and 
were  cxccnted  with  an  ease  and  fidelity 
truly  surprising.  His  dissipation  con* 
dnued  to  keep  ipace  with,  but  did  not 
impair,  his  abilities ;  and  though  every 
step  he  took  was,  in  his  imagination, 
dogged  by  a  baiuli,  he  seldom  rested 
witliottt  adding  to  the  number  and 
beauty  of  his  compositions.  The  pic- 
ture dealers  derived  the  chief  protit  ot 
his  labours}  be  vras  almost  always  at- 
tended by  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
who,  for  the  loan  of  a  guinea,  or  the 
same  amount  expended  in  liquor,  would 
obtain  from  him  pictures  that  produced 
tbem  fitteen  or  twenty  times  the  sum. 
Tiiuse  w  ho  employed  him  in  particular 
commissions,  found  it  necessary  to  stand 
by  him  and  see  them  finished ;  when 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  dealers  would 
get  them  from  him  In  an  Incomplete 
state,  though  aware  of  a  portion  of  the 
stipulated  price  having  been  advanced 
by  the  artist's  employers. 

Morland  now  uved  at  Pid^ngton, 
and  was  affording,  every  day,  new  proofs 
of  his  coarseness,  prodigahtv,  and 
vanity.  Of  horse-dealen,  as  weu  as  pic- 
ture-dealers, he  was  the  companion  and 
dupe;  bis  chief  lavourite  was  a  de- 
baudiee,  called  Dirty  Brookes ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  being  seen  shaking  hands, 
though  somewhat  reluctantly,  with  a 
chimney-sweeper,  to  whom  a  pugilistic 
tinman  had  introduced  him,  his  triends 
would  afterwards  accost  him  with 
"  Sweeps,  your  honour  l"  He  keipt  a 
collection  of  guinea-pigs,  dogs,  rabbity 
and  squirrels;  and,  at  one  time,  was 
owner  of  eiffht  hinrses,  at  an  inn  called 
The  White  Lion,  of  which  he  painted 
the  sign.  In  fine,  says  Ilassell,  "  he 
heaped  folly  upon  folly  with  such  dire 
rapidity,  that  a  fortune  of  J^IO.OOO  per 
annum  would  have  proved  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  his  waste  and  pro- 
digality." 

At  length  his  love  of  horses  and  dress 
began  to  decline ;  the  dread  of  bailiffs 
drove  him  from  place  to  place,  and  he 
Is  said,  in  the  course  or  his  ibgitive 
perambulations,  to  have  made  himself 
acquainted  with  every  spot  of  secrecy 
or  refuge  within  the  lour  counties  which 
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surround  the  metropolis.    Whilst  in 

concealment  at  Hackney,  he  was  sus- 
pected of  bemz  a  forger  of  bank  notes ; 
and  on  the  nmke  beingf  discovered^ 
the  bank  directors  sent  him  a  present 
of  ^40.  His  wi£B  had  hitherto  shared 
his  distresses*  and  borne  vdth  his 
indiflTerence ;  but  his  continued  de- 
baucheries now  compelled  her  to  quit 
him,  and  he  was  sbortly  afterwards 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  King's 
Bench  Prison.  Having  obtained  the 
rules,  he  set  up  his  easel,  and  worked 
for  customers  upon  the  terras  of  "four 
guineas  per  d  iy  vvith  his  drink."  When 
not  thus  employedi  he  would  paint  a 
picture  and  send  it  to  the  pawnbroker's. 
On  one  occasion,  he  received  back  a 
picture,  iipon  which  three  guineas  had 
been  advanced,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  repaint  part  of  it  that  had  been 
obliterated  by  a  fall.  He  did  so  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  said  to  bis  mes- 
senger on  diese  emmd^  **  There,  go 
and  tell  the  pawnbroker  to  advance  me 
five  guineas  more  upon  it ;  and  if  he 
won't,  say  I  shall  proceed  against  him ; 
tlM  price  of  the  puAuie  it  thirty  gui- 
neas." The  money  was  given.  So 
highly,  indeed,  were  his  talents  valued, 
that^  neccssitotis  and  unprincipled  as  he 
was,  he  once  rereived  an  order  to  paint 
as  many  pictures  as  he  nleased,  at  his 
own  price.  The  agent  Ibr  th  :  gc  inle- 
roan  who  gave  the  commission,  after 
paying  for  several  the  price  demanded, 
received,  at  length,  a  very  small  draw- 
ing, forwhMi  be  thought  too  large  a 
sum  was  asked.  His  employer,  how- 
ever, wrote  to  him,  "  pay  what  is 
asked,  and  get  as  many  others  as  you 
can  at  the  same  price."  In  oi:e  of  his 
rambles,  he  painted  a  public-house  sign 
for  a  ^nner,  and  telling  the  circum- 
stance to  one  of  his  companions,  the 
latter  immediately  set  off  and  purchased 
the  sign  for  ten  guineas. 

Morland  having  obtained  his  liberty 
by  taking  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent 
debtor's  act,  made  no  alteration  in  his 
habits.  The  coniequenoe  was,  that  bia 


constitution,  naturally  good,  began  to 

give  way.  A  palsy  struck  him  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year,  from  the  effects  of 
whicn  he  only  recovered  to  recur  to  the 

bottle;  and  he,  at  length,  died,  at  a 
spungine-house  in  Air  Street,  on  the 
29th  or  October,  1804.  He  left  no 
children  by  his  neglected  wife^  who 
only  survived  him  a  few  days,  dying,  in 
ail  probability,  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  character  of  Morland  has  been 
suffiri  cntly  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  memoir,  in  our  compilation  of 
which,  we  hove  in  vidn  sought  for  any 
redeeming  trait.  Sagacity  and  sensuality 
predominated  together  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  his  temper  is  said  to  have  been 
fretful  and  vindictive ;  and  he  was  as 
shameless,  if  not  as  heartless,  as  he  was 
vulgar  and  profligate.  Of  his  genius 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  hia 
diligence,  or,  rather,  his  rapidity,  must 
have  been  wonderful,  if  it  be  true,  as 
related,  that  he  has  left  behind  him  no 
less  than  four  thousand  pictures.  The 
style  of  them  is  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  has  justiBed  the  general 
voice  in  assigning  to  him  tiie  first  place 
among  the  rural  landscape  and  humble* 
life  painters  of  this  country. 

**  Form  and  cdoar,"  says  a  critic, 
**  seemed  to  spring  spontareously  firom 
his  flowing  pencil ;  he  tinged  it  in  the 
radhince  or  tunsbine,  and  the  glow  of 
health;  his  skies  beamed  life,  his  cot- 
tages breathed  comfort,  his  rustics  and 
animals  alike  revelled  in  ease  and 
happiness.  He  roust  be  considered  as 
the  chosen  painter  of  the  swinish  rare : 
his  pigs,  divested  of  their  concomitant 
filth,  no  longer  wallow  in  the  nauseous 
bed  instinct  selected  from  nature's 
refuse,  but  luxuriate  in  a  genial  couch 
of  homely,  but  cleanly  materials:  they 
are  always  models  of  their  race ;  to 
appiv  the  term  poetical,  would  excite 
mirth ;  yet,  in  truth,  Morland  invested 
them  with  a  delicacy— retainiBg  their 
characteristics — whicn  may  mm  for 
something  more  than  a  proHUC  repre- 
lentation/' 
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SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 


Thomas  LAWRENCB,  the  yoang- 

est  of  sixteen  children,  was  born  in 
Bristol,  on  the  4th  ut  May,  His 
father  had  fmtnerly  been  an  attorney, 
but,  a  short  time  after  the  hirih  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir,  appears  to  have 
kept  the  Black  Bear  Inn,  at  Devizes, 
Thomas  was  taught  little  more  than  to 
read  and  write  at  a  school,  near  Bristol, 
to  which  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  six 
years;  and  though  he  subsequently 
received  lessons  from  a  ri'sspnting  cler- 
gyman, obtained,  altogetlier,  but  a 
shallow  education.  Such  was  bfs  skill, 
however,  in  taking  likenesses,  and 
speaking  passages  of  poetry,  that  vi- 
sitors came  to  the  Black  Bear,  for 
tlie  express  purpose  of  seeing  the  son 
of  the  landlort!,  who  used  to  intro- 
duce him  witii,  "  Gentlemen,  here 
he  is;— will  you  have  him  recite  from 
the  poets,  or  take  votir  portraits  ?" 
Among  others,  Garrick,  Prince  Hoare, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  admired  his  talents 
for  recitation ;  and  several  acknow- 
ledged judges  of  art  spreading  abroad 
a  report  of  his  skill  in  chawing,  he 
began  to  be  considered  a  kind  of  pvo- 
digy,  and  a  portrait  of  him  was 
engraved  by  Sherwin.  At  t\m  time  he 
was  only  in  bis  eighth  year,  and  the 
sole  a<;sistance  his  taste  had  received 
was  in  a  visit  to  some  of  the  neigb- 
bonring  picture  galterlea.  At  Corsham 
House  he  was  lost  during  the  tour  of 
the  apartments  :  when  discovered,  he 
was  standing  opposiie  a  picture  by 
Rubens,  and  sighed,  as  he  quitted  the 
spot,  "  Ah  1  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
paint  like  thatl"  This  and  others, 
however,  he  attempted  to  imitate ;  and, 
if  the  jnd^mi  I  t  of  Daines  Harrington 
is  to  be  relied  on,  with  great  success. 
«  This  boy,"  he  writes,  in  February, 
1780,  *'  is  now  nearly  ten  years  and  a 
half  old;  but  at  the  age  of  nine, 
without  the  least  instruction  from  any 
one,  he  was  capable  of  copying  his- 
torical pictures  in  a  masterly  style,  and 
also  succeeded  amazinsiy  in  compo- 
sitions of  his  own,  particularly  tliat  of 
Peter  denying  Christ.  In  about  seven 
minutes,    he   scarcely  ever  failed  of 


drawing  a  strong  likenen  of  any  person 

present,  which  had  generally  much 
freedom  and  grace,  if  the  subiect 
permitted.  He  Is  Ukewise  an  exeellent 
reader  of  blank  verse,  and  will  iiiin;e- 
diately  convince  any  one  that  he  both 
understands  and  feels  the  striking  pas- 
sages of  Hilton  and  Shakspeare.'*^ 

In  the  year  above-mentioned,  young 
Lawrence  had  removed  with  his  father 
to  Oxford,  where  he  is  Mid  to  have 
been  employed  by  all  the  learned  of 
the  university,  and  the  wealthy  and 
beautiAil  of  Its  neighbourhood,  rrom 
Oxford  he  proceeded  to  Bath,  where  a 
rapid  increase  of  ff^me  and  practice 
enabled  him  to  raiac  his  prices  from  a 
guinea  to  a  guinea  and  a  naif.  A  por- 
trait which  he  drew  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  h'^ 
Zara,  was  particularly  admired;  and  he, 
at  length,  hegan  to  be  oonsidered  a 
dawnir  c:  ge  nius,  rather  than  a  premature 
prodigy.  His  inclination  for  the  st&ge 
was  now  checked  by  htt  fiidier,  who  con- 
certed a  meeting,  at  which  Bernard  the 
comedian  and  others  received  a  display 
of  young  Lawrence's  abilities  with  such 
coldness,  that  he  was  induced  to  resign 
all  thoughts  of  the  Kock  and  buskin. 

It  was  not  until  his  seventeenth  year, 
tliat  Lawrence  began  to  paint  in  oil, 

and  one  of  bis  carlict  pIctunL-s.  in  this 
material,  was  a  Christ  bearing  a  Cross, 
nearly  eight  feet  high.  This  style  of 
composition  was  not  suited  to  his 
gpnin« ;  hisfuvfe  was  decidedly  portrait, 
and  ot  his  qualifications  for  success,  in 
this  branch  of  painting,  no  one  seems 
to  have  formed  a  higher,  and,  perhaps, 
more  iust,  estimate  than  himselC  In 
one  or  bis  letters  to  bis  mother,  about 
this  time,  he  writes,  "  I  shall  now  say 
what  does  not  proceed  from  vanity; 
nor  is  it  an  impulse  of  the  moment ;  but 
what  from  my  judgment  I  can  war- 
rant. Thougn  Mr.  Prince  Hoare's 
studies  have  been  great,  my  paintings 
are  better  than  any  I  haTO  seen  from 
his  pencil.  To  nny  but  my  own  family 
I  certaiidy  should  not  say  this;  but, 
excepting  Sir  Joshua,  for  the  painting 
of  a  head,  I  would  risk  my  reputation 
with  any  painter  in  London."  Hither 
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he  came,  in  1787,  and,  taking  apart- 
meDta  in  Leicester  Fields,  opened  an 
exhilHtiim  of  his  works.  In  the  same 
year,  he  removed  his  studio  to  Jermyn 
Street;  hired  a  house  for  him&elf  and 
fiumly,  in  Duke  Street,St.  James's; and, 
Ml  the  13th  of  September,  became  a 
SCudent  of  the  Academy.  The  founda- 
tion of  h»  fiune,  in  the  me^polic,  is 
said  to  have  been  his  portrait  of  Miss 
Farren,  afterwards  ('ountess  of  Derby, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  impro* 
priety  of  nalted  arms,  with  a  winter 
cloak  and  muff,  whicii  the  figure  of 
the  actress  exhibited.  This  picture  was 
bung  as  a  pendant  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's whole  length  of  Mrs.  Billin^ton, 
as  St.  Ceciha;  and,  at  the  private 
exhibition,  Sir  Joshua  is  said  to  have 
taken  our  artist  by  the  hand,  observing, 
**  You  have  ahead y  achieved  a  master- 
piece, and  the  world  will  naturally  look 
to  you  to  perfect  that  which  I  (pointing 
to  his  own  picture)  have  endeavoured 
toimprove."  But, kioking  to  Lawrence's, 
he  aoded,  with  a  unile,  '*  I  sm  not  sure 
but  you  have  deserved  the  prize." 

The  graceful  manners  and  pleasing 
address  of  Lawrence  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  success,  thoiigh  he  is  said, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  to  have 
displayed  au  air  of  offensive  aiSTectation 
In  eompany.  Fuseli,  with  whom  he 
spent  much  of  his  leisure,  tclh  us,  that 
he  used  to  recite  passages  irom  Milton, 
with  a  softness  of  voice,  and  gentleness 
of  manner,  "very much hke  Belial,  but 
deucedly  unlike  Hpel7el>nb."  However 
this  may  be,  admiration  and  patronage 
of  his  abiiidet  daily  extended,  and,  in 
1788,  he  was  employed  to  paint  por- 
traits of  the  queen  and  the  L'rincess 
Amelia.  In  1791,  be  was  elected,  at 
the  request  of  George  the  Third,  a 
supplemental  associate  of  the  Roval 
Academy;  and,  in  1792,  succeeded 
Reynolds  as  his  majesty's  painter 
in  ordinary.  He  now  removed  to 
splendid  apartments  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
and  appointed  his  friend  Farington  his 
secretary,  with  an  allowance  of  £20  per 
week  for  domestic  outlay,  having  pre- 
viously nndertaken  to  pay  his  parents 
iC300  a-year,  besides  defraying  many 
of  his  father's  losses  through  unfortu- 
nate speculations.  This,  coupled  with 
Ms  proftMO  liberality  and  utter  want  of 
economy,  now  involved  him,  notwith- 
standing the  very  considerable  profits 


which  he  derived  from  his  profession, 
in  pecuniary  di£Sculties.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  his  own,  at  a  late  period  of  his 
career,  that  "hp  bejrnn  life  wrongly, by 
spending  more  money  than  he  earned; 
thus  incurring  debts  for  which  he  had 
been  pnyinj^  Jieavy  interest.** 

His  exhibitions  at  the  Academy,  of 
which  he  was  admitted  a  member  on 
the  4ih  of  December,  1795,  called  forth 
praises  and  censures  equally  extrava- 
gant Some  compared  him  to  Michael 
An(;elo,  and  exclaimed  A  second 
Raffatll  !"  whilst  others  denounced  him 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  rivalship,  and 
with  all  the  ^rimlence  of  criudsm. 
Antony  Pasquin,  whose  real  name  was 
Williams,  made  him  the  particuUr  ob- 
ject of  his  attacks;  and  when  Lawrence's 
picture  of  Satan  calling  to  his  Legions 
appeared,  in  1797,  declared  that  Satan 
"  might  be  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  The 
Spread  Bagle,  and  was  so  coloured  as 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  mad  sugar-baker 
dancing  naked  in  the  conflagration  of 
his  own  treade."  Lawrence  himself 
tells  us,  that  his  picture  answered  his 
secret  motives  in  attempting  it — "  his 
success  in  portraits  would  no  longer  be 
thought  accident  or  fortune."  Criticism,  j 
however,  whether  just  or  unjust,  had, 
at  this  time,  little  effect  upon  the  popu- 
larity of  our  artist.  The  eminent  in 
rank,  beauty,  fashion,  and  literature, 
continued  to  employ  bis  hand,  and  i 
many,  finding  he  could  flatter  with  his 
tongue  as  well  as  his  pencil,  eagerly 
invited  his  acquaintance,  and  £reely 
admitted  him  to  their  domestic  drcles. 
Thus  encouraged  and  admired,  he  In- 
voluntarily acquired  a  habit  of  con- 
versing With  his  female  acquaintance  in 
a  more  engaging  manner  than  was  either 
consistent  with  his  own  feelings,  or 
with  a  proper  regard  for  those  of  others. 
Bnt  a  more  serious  cbai^  than  tbat  of 
gallantry  was  at  length  brought  against 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  during  her 
residence  at  Btadchcath.  The  com- 
missioners who  were  appointed,  in 
1806,  to  inq^uire  into  the  accusation, 
completely  exculpated  him;  but  not 
content  with  this,  he  made  oatli  before 
a  magistrate  that  bis  visits  arose  from 
friendship,  and  were  platonic  and  pure. 
The  circumstance,  however,  is  said  to 
have  lessened  the  number  of  his  female 
sitters  for  some  yeiurs,  though  that  of 
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his  male  continued  to  increase,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  the  present  Earl 
Grey,  Pitt,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  &c. 

In  he  visited  Paris,  whence  he 

was  soon  recaUed»  by  the  Prince  iicgent, 
to  paint  the  portraita  of  tnch  or  the 
allied  sovereigns  as  were  in  London  al 
that  time ;  and  for  these  Derforinances, 
he  was,  on  the  22nd  ot  April,  1815, 
hononred  with  knighthood.  In  1817, 
he  was  invited  to  Claremont,  to  take 
the  portrait  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ; 
and,  shortly  atewaids,  visited  the  con- 
tiiiLnt  for  the  purpose  of  painting  like- 
nesses of  tiie  jprincipal  sovereigns,  for 
the  gallery  at  Windsor.  He  also  pMwdl 
sotric  time  at  I^ome,  where  he  executed 
portraits  of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi, 
&c.,  and  finished  one  he  had  begun  in 
London,  of  Canovi»  laid  to  be  the  finest 
of  all  his  performances.  On  his  return 
to  England,  in  March,  1820,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, vacant  by  the  death  of  West :  on 
wliich  occasion  the  king  presented  him 
with  a  gold  chain  andmedal  of  him- 
self. The  remaining  years  of  Sir 
Thomas's  hfe  were  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  he  used  the  bruth  till 
within  a  few  dayi  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  his  house  in  Russell  Square, 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1830,  He  wiu 
buried  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  his 
funeral  wa?  attended  by  several  of  the 
nobility,  the  whole  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  the  carriages  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs.  A  few 
days  previously  tp  his  decease,  he  had 
been  made  a  knight  of  the  French 
order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  he 
was  also  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academies  oi  America,  Florence, 
Venice,  Turin,  Bologna,  and  Vienna. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  \va^  five  feet 
nine  inches  high ;  he  had  a  well-shaped 
body,  an  open  and  engaging  counte- 
nance, a  bold  but  finely-turned  head, 
and  a  person  altogether  engaging.  His 
eyes  were  peculiarly  brilliant ;  he  had 
a  melodious  voice,  and  a.  winning 
smile ;  and  so  little  ungraceful  was  his 
heartiest  laughter  considered,  that  some 
one  said  **  hit  mirth  might  be  set  to 
music."  He  conversed  with  ease  and 
affability,  but,  except  amongst  his  most 
intimate  fiiendi,  not  always  without 
affectation  and  reserve.  His  manners 
were  admitted,  by  George  the  Fourth, 
to  be  those  of  the  highbred  gentleman  j 


but  notwithstanding  this  authority  in 
their  favour,  they  appear  to  us  to  have 
savoured  somewBatof  the  petit  maUre, 
Amid  all  his  generosity  and  profusion, 
of  which  numerous  instances  are  told, 
he  ethiUled  tiaits  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter.  His  honsc  wa>  meanly  fur- 
nislied;  he  seldom  gave  parties;  was 
scrupulous  in  exacting  payment  from 
those  who  borrowed  his  portraits  to  be 
enj^raved  from  ;  and,  **  in  trutli,"  says 
AlUn  Cunningliam,  "  he  was  fuund  bv 
booksellera  and  engraven  to  be,  with 
all  his  courtesy,  extremely  skilful  in 
the  ancient  art  of  bargain-making,  and 
rather  hard  to  deal  with,  for  all  hit 
softness  of  speecli."  Vnder  tliese  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  dis»jpated  the 
immense  sums  of  money  whldi  he  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  his  unprecedent- 
edly  successful  audpruhtuble  career.  He 
lias  hiniidf  deniea  that  he  was  either 
extravagant  or  prodigal  in  the  \ise  of 
money,  and  yet  he  was  sometimes 
without  flitiReient  to  procure  a  day's 
maintenance  for  his  establishment. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  state  of 
embarrassment,  in  which  he  lived  and 
died,  must  be  attributed  to  bis  in- 
volvement in  early  life  on  account  of 
his  lather;  the  large  sums  laid  out  by 
him  in  the  purchase  of  sketches  ana 
paintings  of  the  old  masters  ;  and  to  an 
indiscriminate  bounty,  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  keeping  a  shilling  in 
his  purse,  for  which  any  one  became  a 
supplicant.  He  was  reported,  in  pri- 
vate, to  be  a  good  actor  aad  a  tcleralile 
poet,  and  would  sometimes  indulge  his 
sitters  with  a  specimen  of  his  abilities 
in  each  of  these  characters.  Although 
he  died  a  hat^ieior,  he  professed  at- 
tachments, real  or  imaginary ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  jsuppose,  as  one  of  his  fe- 
male ac(]uaintances  said,  that  "  all  his 
love  lay  m  talking."  A  story  is  told  of 
his  inakini^  an  offer  of  marria^^e  to  the  | 
two  daugl Iters  of  Mrs.  iiiddoiis,  and 
that  one  of  ihem,  in  consequence  of  his 
deceit,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  That 
he  acted  dishonourably  on  this  occasion, 
has  been  adnutted  bv  those  who  give 
credence  to  a  modified  statement  of  the 
above  circumstances;  but  they  have  been 
denied  altogether  by  some,  though  upon 
no  other  foundation  than  the  fact  of 
Lawrence's  subsequent  Inendslup  with 
tiie  Kemble  family 
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A:i  an  artist,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
ranks  among  the  iirsc  that  this  country 
has  produced,  and  has  justly  been  de* 
nominated  the  English  Titian.  When 
Reynolds  saw  his  earliest  portraits,  he 
umii,  "  this  young  man  hds  begun  at  a 
point  of  excellence  where  i  left  off 
and  West  remarked  of  him,  "  he  is  not 
a  mere  portrait  painter ;  he  has  in- 
vention, taste,  rKh  coloiiriiig,  and  a 
po\ser  of  execution  trulv  wonderful." 
Fuseli  used  to  designate  him  as  a  mere 
**  face-painter but,  with  a  passionate 
oath,  declared,  that  the  e^es  of  his 
portraits  rivalled  those  of  Titian.  Law- 
rence IS  undoubtedly  iittle  iulerior  to 
Reynolds  ;  and,  considering  the  ad- 
vantages derived  by  the  latter  in  his 
studies  abroad,  may  be  said  to  have 
developed,  at  least,  equal  genius.  In 
expression  and  colouring,  he  is  sur- 
passed by  his  predecessor;  but  in  the 
freedom  and  deganoe  of  his  attiindcs, 
and  in  all  those  minute  and  delicate 
touches  which  nature  asks  from  art, 
Lawrence  is  wiihoui  a  rival.  His  style, 
however,  partakes,  upon  the  whole, 
somewhat  too  much  of  the  frippery  and 
glitter  of  the  modern  Italian  and  French 
schools ;  and,  with  reference  to  his  por- 
Lrait  ,  it  has  been  justly  said  of  nim, 

Uii>  men  are  courtiers  s  his  women, 
the  slaves  of  fiuhion,  glittering  witli 
jewels  and  meretricious  ornaments, 
inhabitants  of  the  emblazoned  draw- 
iug-rouni  and  exclusive  boudoir;  his 
children,  the  heirs  of  coronets  and  titles, 
the  tools  and  pupils  of  the  dancing 
master."  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fesaUmal  career,  he  exhibited  upwards 
of  tbice  hiindnd  poitnit%  and  not  one 


of  them  can  be  justly  stiginatized  as 
common*place.  Among  his  moBt  cele- 
brated portraits  may  be  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Blucher, 
the  Mnrchioness  of  Stafford,  George  the 
Four  ill,  Miss  Croker,  Lady  Blcssington, 
the  Countess  Gower  and  her  cnild, 
LatH'  Gcortriani  Agar  Ellis  and  I'.er 
child,  Lord  Durham,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Henry  Brougham,  Ctmnui,  and 
the  poets  Campbell,  Moore,  and 
Southey.  His  Lady  Lyndhurst  and 
Lady  Salisbury  are  among  the  few 
failures  whidi  he  made.  A  portrait  of 
himself  should  not  be  omitted,  which 
was  sold,  after  his  death,  for  four 
hundred  and  seventy  guineas.  He 

Eainted  few  fancy  pictures,  but  such  as 
e  executed  were  much  admired:  his 
John  Kemble,  as  Hamlet,  and  a  group 
of  the  Barinj:;  family,  are  two  of  the 
best  pieces  tliat  have  come  from  his 
easel  Sir  Thomas  painted  standing, 
and  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  yet 
he  would  sometimes  lay  down  his 
pencil  to  laugh  or  weep  over  a  book, 
which  he  would  occasionally  request 
his  sitters  to  read.  He  took  more  pains 
with  his  portraits  than  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  many  of  them  be 
would  allow  no  one  but  himself  to 
touch,  notwithstanding  the  assertion 
that  he  generally  trusted  inferior  Iwnda 
with  his  back  grounds.  He  is  said  Co 
have  painted,  without  ceasing,  on  one 
occasion,  for  tlnrty-seven  hours.  He 
was  engaged  on  the  portrwt  of  Lord 
Thiirlow,  and  began  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  painted  all  day  and  ail  night, 
and  all  next  day  till  eleven  in  the  fol- 
towing  night 


WILLIAM  OW£N. 


William  owen,  the  son  of  a 

bookseller,  was  born  at  Ludlow,  in 
Shropshire,  in  the  year  IT'l'l.  IT*  was 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  town,  and  developed  a  taste  for 
art,  by  drawing  sketches  of  the  scenery 
round  Ludlow,  which  attracted  the  at- 
tetiuon  of  the  celebrated  scholar,  Payne 
Kn^t.  By  ^  advice  of  this  gentle- 
man, Owen  was  sent  to  London,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  placed  under  the 


care  of  Cation,  of  the  Royal  Acadeiny. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  Payne 
Knip:ht  first  discovered  Owen  in  the 
conUuion  of  a  coacii  painter ;  but  this 
mistake  arose,  probably,  from  the  fact 
that  Caf  on  was  once  a  coach  painter, 
though  he  had  ceased  to  be  so  long 
before  the  period  at  which  Owen  be- 
came his  pupil.  Payne  Knight's  pa- 
tronacre  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
terminated  upon  hi^i  ainval  lu  London ; 
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a  rHpricioiisness,  it  is  said,  not  very 
unu>uai  oil  the  part  of  Mr.  Knight. 
Nothing  U  said,  by  Owen's  biographer, 
of  the  progress  which  he  made  under 
Catton ;  concerning  this  portion  of  liis 
liA^  we  are  only  told,  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, that  an  exquisite  copy  of  the 
Perdita  of  Reynolds  obtained  the  painter 
the  friendship  of  the  president,  and  the 
advantac;e  ot  his  instruction. 

In  1792,  he  exliibited,  at  Somerset 
Houj>e,  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  and 
a  view  of  Ludford  Bridge,  Shropshire, 
which  Were  received  as  favourable 
specimens  of  his  abilities.  In  tlie  fol- 
lowing year,  he  exhibited  seten  por- 
traits ;  but,  as  no  names  were  attached 
to  them,  it  does  not  appear  whether 
rank  or  fashion  had  yc:  condescended 
to  patronise  him.  Some  fancy  piciures, 
which  he' exhibited  in  17y6  and  1797, 
obtained  great  applause;  particularly  his 
Study  of  a  Boy,  Venus,  a  sketch,  and 
The  Bacchante.  In  the  latter  year,  he 
also  considerably  increased  his  rising 
fame  as  a  portrait  painter,  by  the  por- 
traits of  two  sisters,  named  Leaf,  the 
eldest  of  u  honi  he,  soon  after,  married. 
This  step,  and  the  loss  of  a  large  sum, 
about  tlie  same  time,  as  surety  for  a 
friend,  stimulated  iiim  to  additional  ex- 
ertion, and  made  him  anxiously  look  for 
sitters.  He  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
an  accession  ;  and,  in  1798,  was  able  to 
exhibit  no  less  than  ten  portraits,  amonp; 
which  were,  the  Lord  Chanceilur,  a 
family  picture  of  Lady  Hardwiclte  and 
Lord  Royston,  Lady  Strange,  and 
a  very  beautiful  picture, — a  Cottage 
Child,  from  Nature.  The  portrait  of 
William  Pitt,  which  he  painted  about 
this  time,  fixed  his  lame  and  insured 
his  future  success.  It  was  so  much 
admired,  and  procured  the  introduction 
of  the  artist  to  so  many  distinguished 
persons,  that  he  began  to  require  a 
more  extensive  studio  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  visitors  and  sitters, 
and,  accordingly,  removed  to  Leicester 
Square.  In  his  new  studio,"  says 
Allan  Cunningham*  **  Owen  carried  on 
the  manu&cture  of  portraits  to  a  vast 
extent,  doting  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
years.  Men  of  all  ranks,  and  ladies  of 
all  conditions,  flocked  to  his  easel. 
He  rose  early, — wrought  late;  drew, 
painted,  touched,  finished,  framed, 
packed ;  and,  when  tliese  were  out  of 
the  house,  fresh  heads  appeared.  The 


monotony  was  sometimes  too  much  for 
him.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  a 
portrait  from  the  easel,  postpone  the 
coming  of  a  do-^en  sitters,  smgte  out 
some  litUe  haopy  theme,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  dash  it  on  the  canvass 
in  all  the  truth  and  charm  of  nature 
embellished  by  art:  thin  put  him  in 
good-humour  with  liimself  and  with  his 
destiny ;  and  lucky  was  he  who  sat  for 
his  portrait  the  next." 

Uu  the  10th  of  Februarv,  1806, 
Owen  was  made  a  member  of  theKoyal 
Academy ;  and,  in  ISIO,  he  was  ap- 
pointed portrait  painter  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  His  royal  highness  also 
offered  to  kniglit  him,  in  1813,  but 
Owen  declined  the  lionour.  In  1811, 
he  proceeded,  in  company  with  CaUcott, 
the  landscape  painter,  to  Paris,  for  the 
purpf^se  of  examining  the  splendid 
works  of  art  in  the  Louvre.  His 
business,  at  this  time,  was  worth  nearly 
jC3,000  a  year,  and  l.i^  fame  such  as  to 
satisfy  his  most  ardent  expectations ; 
yet  he  used  to  complain  that  he  had 
but  few  royal  commissions,  in  eompari- 
Ron  with  Lawrence,  Hoppner,  and 
Beechey,  "  These  fellows,"  he  used  to 
say,  **  skim  the  cream,  and  leave  me  the 
milk."  A  A-iend,  one  day,  conaoling 
him  witii  Burns's  lines, 

Itii  hardly  iu  t  Inxly'i  pow«r 
Tw  keep  at  tiinaa  rrom  bciug  tour. 
To  Me  Imw  tUii|i  am  duiiiad* 

"Just  M,"  be  replied;  *'had  Burm 

lived  now,  I  would  have  painted  his 

eortrait  for  writing  tliese  very  words. 
Leally,  I  am  sour,  very  sour,  at  times. 
Tlun  LawreTuc,  v.:th  his  low,  sw(!et 
voice,  speaks  of  virtue  and  moral  loveli- 
ness to  the  king  and  queen,  and  they 
order  more  portraits ;— then  Hoppner, 
whenever  he  seems  at  a  loss  for  some- 
thing to  do,  the  prince,  or  some  of  his 
weaitliy  companions,  sit  to  htm,  and 
help  hi  ll  afterwards  to  sell  the  portrait ; 
and  then  Beechey, — he  sits,  with  the 
feathers  of  princesses  fanning  his 
brow ;  and  so  they  go  00,  and  I  get 
their  leavings." 

He  could  not,  however,  complain  of 
a  dearth  of  sitters  for  portraits ;  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  he  exhibited  nearly 
two  hundred,  to  say  notliing  of  the 
number  he  painted  which  never  met 
the  public  eye.  Those  which  attracted 
most  attention  were,  die  Duchess  ot 
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Bucclnigh.  Cyril  Jackson.  Lord  Gren- 
viiie,  Sir  Vickary  Gibbs,  the  Biiiliop  of 
Durham,  and  the  Marquess  of  Stafford. 
Hit  lepmataon,  however,  had  been  as 
mTicb,  or  perhaps  more,  enhanced  by 
some  of  his  fanc^  pictures.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned,  The  Beggar's 
Daughter  of  Bethnal  Green,  The 
Sleeping  Girl,  The  School  Mistress, 
The  Beggars,  The  Gitl  at  the  Spring, 
Peasants  resting  by  the  Road  Side,  A 
Cupid,  The  Fortune  Teller  and  the 
Lady,  The  Cottage  Door,  The  Children 
in  the  Wood,  The  Bov  and  Kitten, 
and  Hawarden  Castle,  Flintshire.  All 
of  the  sd>ove  attracted  universal  ad- 
nintion,  at  the  Ume  of  their  exhibition, 
aofl  most  of  them  had  the  ndditional 
honour  of  critical  eulogy.  After  having 
expatiated  on  the  beautiea  pf  Mi  Pea- 
sants resting  by  the  Road  Side,  a  writer 
of  the  day  observes,  *♦  there  is  scarcely 
a  painter  in  the  Academy  who  can 
vie  with  this  excellent  artist  in  the  force 
with  which  he  relieves  hi?  oh]ectf, 
while  he  preserves  the  mellowness  and 
harmony  of  his  colouring  and  effect. 
Sir  Josniia  appears  to  revive  in  this 
pupil  of  nature.  He,  indeed,  has  more 
nrmneti  and  predsion  of  outline  and 
drawing  than  that  famous  painter,  and 
equally  captivates  by  his  faithful  de- 
li neaiions  of  the  lowly  objects  of  humble 
life."  This  is,  upon  the  whole,  just; 
but,  though  Ileynolds  was  but  an  in- 
different draughtsman,  he  excelled 
Owen  both  in  graee  of  poatme  and 
harmony  of  colour. 

Though  the  studio  of  Owen  was  in 
Leicester  Square,  his  (mAlr  mided  in 
Arabella  Row,  Pimlico,  till  1818,  in 
which  year  be  removed  to  Bruton 
Street.  A  paralytic  attack,  soon  after, 
depri^  him  of  th«  power  of  painliiig, 


antl  K  (liu-L'il  hi  Ml  !o  sucli  a  state,  that, 
for  the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  he 
could  only  take  exercise  by  being 
wheeled  fiWone  room  to  another.  His 
death,  however,  near  as  it  was  at  hand, 
happened  prematurely ;  through  the 
mistake  of  a  chemist,  he  was  given  a 
dose  of  laudanum,  instead  of  an  aperient 
draught,  and  died,  in  conse<^uence,  on 
the  nth  of  Pebraary,  18S6. 

The  private  character  of  Owen  was 
kind,  hospitable,  and  good-humoured; 
he  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and 
spoke  his  thoq^iti  openly  and  vmre- 
servedly ;  was  manly,  generous,  and 
courageous.    When  at  school,  he  was 
severely  atablted,  by  one  of  his  com- 
pan-oTT^,  in  the  thigh  ;   but  had  the 
tortttude  to  remain  silent,  in  order  to 
save  the  perpetrator  of  the  wonnd  from 
punishment.  He  was,  in  some  respects, 
the  very  opposite  of  Lawrence,  and  did 
not  fail  to  express  his  dislike  of  the 
manners  of  that  painter.  Going  to  a 
party,  one  evening,  where  a  ladv,  of 
Llue-stocking  repute  in  the  world  of 
art,  was  present,  he  heard  her  ask 
some  one,  as  he  entered  the  room, 
"Who  is  that  ?•*  "It  is  Owen,  madam." 
<*  Owen,  sir!  and  who  is  Owen  f  '<Oh ! 
the  new  artist,  madam, — the  famous 
pau\ter."  "Owen  and  painter!"  she 
articulated,  in  a  sort  of  mutter;  *'I 
never  heard  of  him  before  I"  Upon 
hearing  which,  Owen  exclaimed,  •^  A 
female  Lawrence,  by  Jupiter  P'  and 
retired  to  the  other  end*  of  the  nram. 
Of  his  merits,  as  an  artist,  we  have 
little  more  to  say ;  to  sufficient  depth  of 
eoloor,  and  power  of  light  and  shade, 
he  ioined  freedom  and  boldness  of  style, 
and  a  lightness  and  elegance  of  touch, 
which  a  more  laboured  hand  would, 
probably,  have  filled  in  attaining. 


SIR  MARTIN  ARCHER  SHBB. 


This  accomplished  artist  i^  the  son  of 
Martin  Shee,  Esq.,  and  was  born  at 
Dublin,  on  the  83rd  of  December,  1770. 
His  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter 
and  eventually  co-heiress  of  Francis 
Archer,  Esq.,  of  the  same  dty,  and  by 
both  parents  he  is  honourably  de- 
icended  ;  l>elonging,  on  his  father's  side, 


f  to  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Milesian 
laiiiily  of  O'Shce,  now  represented  by 
Sir  George  Shee,  Bart.,  of  Dunmore, 
in  Hal  way,  and  which  claims  descent 
from  one  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  in 
the  third  century.  The  subject  of  our 
memoir  married,  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
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Powpr,  Ksq.,  of  Youghall,  in  the  county 
of  Cork;  and  notwithstanding  this 
dometdc  tie,  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
considered  so  fatal  to  the  reputation  of 
a  young  artist,  has  risen,  by  nis  talents, 
to  a  wtuation  oooe  filled  by  Sir  Joihua 
himself.  He  discovered  a  strong  in- 
clination for  the  fine  arts  at  an  early 
age,  and  obtained  from  the  Dublin 
Sodety's  Academy,  when  only  twelve 
years  old,  the  tnree  first  medals  for 
drawings  of  figures,  landscapes,  and 
flowers.  Heaeaoired  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  art  unti'^r  Mr.  Francis  Robert 
West,  an  eminent  draughtsman ;  and, 
before  leavinpr  Dubtln,  had  aei|u{recl 
great  reputation  by  his  portraits  in 
crayons.  He  came  to  England  in 
June,  178S,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
Other  distinguished  persons,  by  the  cele- 
brated Edmund  Burke.  "  I  was,  at 
that  dme,**  says  a  writer  in  The  Somer- 
set House  Gazette,  '*  m  ikinp:  a  raw- 
ing in  the  plaster  academy,  Somerset 
House,  and  perfectly  recollect  the  first 
evening  that  Mr.  Shee  joined  the  stu- 
dents there.  He  selected  the  figure  of 
the  Discobolus  for  hii  probationary 
exercise,  to  procure  a  permanent  stu- 
dent's ticket.  I  need  not  say  that  he 
obtained  it,  for  it  was  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  best  copies  that  hat  yet 
been  seen  of  that  fine  figure.  I  further 
remember  that  Mr.  Wilton,  the  then 
keeper  of  the  Ro3nd  Academy,  was  so 
j  leased  with  the  performance,  that  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  retain  it,  and  Mr. 
Shee,  with  that  politeness  which  marked 
hie  early  career,  presented  it  to  the 
worthy  old  gentleman." 

Mr.  Shee  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1798,  and  a 
roval  ncifleniician  m  1800,  in  which 
year,  he  published  a  work  entitled  Eie- 
menti  of  Art,  a  poem,  in  eiz  cantos, 
with  notes  :uiil  a  preface,  including  stric- 
tures on  the  slate  of  arts,  criticisms,  and 
public  taste.  In  1802,  he  visited  Paris, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Buonaparte, 
and  treated  w  hh  marked  attention  by 
several  members  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute. In  180  i,  appeared  his  Rhymes  on 
Art,  or  the  Remonstrance  of  a  Painter; 
in  1809,  his  Letter  to  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  British  Institution, 
containing  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for 
the  encouragement  of  historical  paint- 
ing; in  1813,  his  Commemoration  of 


Reynolds,  a  poem;  and,  in  1824,  his 
tragedy  of  Alasco.  This  last  is  his 
most  celebrated  lltenrjr  performance, 
and  created  some  sens:ition  nt  the  time 
of  publicatioo,  independentW  of  its 
merits,  in  consequence  of  the  lieensei^e 
refusal  to  allow  its  being  brought  out 
upon  the  stage.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
however,  it  is  a  better  piece  for  the 
closet ;  being  deficient  in  incident  and 
variety,  though  pos^es-^^ing  many  of 
the  highest  requbitcs  uf  poetry.  It 
may  not  be  uiunteresting  to  transcribe 
some  of  the  passages  which  ofFi  i.  IcJ 
Mr.  Colman ;  tliey  are  certainly  forcible, 
and  tha  strength  of  them  does  not  U« 
only  hi  the  illitentioiii, 

Tjrnata,  proad  lord,  an  iMvcr  tare,  nor  ihnuld  Im> 
Til*  KTOund  »  mioed  bcntmtii  tbein  u  tbey  tread 
Haunted  by  ploli,  cabaU,  contpiracie*» 
TiMir  U*aa  mn  loag  cMrabiom,  md  tktgr  ikalu, 
SamuMbf  thair  |uvdb  and  imirlMt 

•  *  *  •  • 

Bat  (ball  1  revcreitce  prtda,  and  lutt,  and  lapine 
No !  Whan  oppreation  atainf  the  robe  of  atata. 
Ami  ptrnmH  •  whip  «r  awrsioM  in  (ha  kwda 
or  liawtlaw  InMTaa,  to  la*  lh*»*aitwlliwdl  tack 
Of  boDcit  iiiJuitrt,  the  ioyat  Mood 
Will  turn  to  biu«r«t  gall,  aad  tli'o'arcbar|ed  heart 
Ej^lodctnaaamtMR  J 

His  Rhymes  on  Art,  and  Cmnne- 

moration  of  Reynolds,  were  very  fa- 
vourably received,  and  contain  lines 
equally  meritorioui  for  their  just  and 
liberal  sentimpnts  and  poetical  con- 
ception. The  Rhymes  on  Art  not  only 
atKHind  in  well«d{rected  satire,  bat 
compress,  in  a  small  compass,  a  great 
portion  of  generally  interesting  matter 
and  information. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, in  January,  1830,  Mr.  Shee  was 
elected  his  successor  iu  the  president's 
chair  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  knighted.  This 
choice  lias,  on  the  whole,  given  great 
sadsftction ;  tfiengh  some  nave  olHected 
to  its  falling;  upon  any  other  than  a 
historical  painter,  forgetting  what  high 
powers  may  be  developed  in  portrait, 
and  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
artist  is  requisite  for  the  station  to  which 
Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  has  been  called. 
The  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
it  has  been  properly  observed,  should 
be  a  person  whose  manners,  as  well  as 
his  talentB,  qoalify  him  to  l>e  a  medinm 
between  the  court,  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  profession.  Sir  Martin  is  both  a 
gentleman  and  an  artist,  and  has  the 
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interest  of  everything  connected  with 
his  profession  ai  iieart. 

Among  his  piinopal  |nctures  are :  a 
portrait  of  his  present  majesty,  when 
i>uke  of  Clarence,  for  the  Town  Hall 
oTLIvenMol;  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  for 
the  provinre  of  New  Rrunswick  ;  Ge- 
neiral  Sir  John  Keane,  for  Jamaica ;  the 
late  sir  Thmnaa  Miinro,  for  Madras ; 
Sir  Thomas  Strangei  for  Christchurch 
College,  Oxford ;  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Spring  Rice,  for  the  Chamber 
of  Cammerce,  at  Limerick  ;  the  late 
Marquess  of  Hastings ;  the  late  Duke 
of  Leinster;  the  Marquess  Wellealev; 
Geoend  Sir  Hussey  Vivian ;  Che 
Honourable  rhatles  Wynne,  &c. 

The  last  of  these  is  one  of  his  finest 
pcffftmoancati  but  in  all  of  them  he  haa 


displayed  great  powers  of  pencil,  and 
a  rare  combination  of  labour  in  niinutifle 
with  breadth  of  oAet  in  compoaitioii. 
His  drawing  is  corrert  nnti  virrorous, 
his  colouring  judicious  and  harmonious 
and  all  Us  worka  may  be  said  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  superior  mind  and  educa- 
tion. Sir  Martin  has  the  elot^uence  and 
anhmition  peculiar  to  many  otben  of 
his  gifted  countr^en,  but  in  him  fancy 
is  tempered  bv  jndg-ment  and  informa- 
tion. His  zeal  for  Llie  improvement  of 
the  fine  arts  we  have  before  alluded  to ; 
he  considers  them  the  \'eliiclp  of  civili- 
zation ;  and|  not  more  humorovisly  than 
justly,  attribntei  their Umguishing  state, 
in  the  present  utilitarian  age,  to  their 
inability  to  advance  on  a  raii^road,  or  to 
be  worked  by  ateam. 


WILLIAM  ARMFIELD  HOBDAY. 


WiLLTAM  ARMFTELD  HOBDAY 
was  the  son  of  a  Birmingham- ware 
manufiurturer,  and  born  in  that  city, 
in  the  year  1771.  When  very  young, 
he  was  placed  with  William  Rarney, 
the  engraver,  in  London,  who  agreed 
to  teacB  him  drawing  and  painting,  as 
well  as  engraving-  Being  employed, 
however^  more  frequently  with  the 
graver  ^an  the  bmsn,  be  used  to  sit 
up  at  nights  to  use  the  latter ;  upon  his 
master's  discovery  of  which,  a  dis- 
agreement took  place  between  them, 
wA  Hobday  left  Barney  before  the  ex- 
piration  of  his  time.  The  manner  in 
which  tiie  former  became  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy  is  charaeteristie 
and  curinns.  Taking  with  him  a  port- 
folio of  drawingSi  he  knocked  at  the 
door  ct  die  Academy,  and  asked  for  the 
keeper.  Being  introduced  to  Carlini, 
who,  at  that  time,  filled  tiie  situation, 
he  presented  him  tlie  Discobolus,  and 
immediately  obtained  his  student*8 
(ir-ket ;  and,  not  long  af^er,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Life  Academy,  where 
he  studied  assiduously. 

On  Iravinr;  l^arncy.  the  Subject  of  our 
memoir  commenced  portrait  painter  in 
water-colouri,  in  smsul  and  miniatures, 
in  riiaites  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Success  at  once  attended  him  ;  numbers 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  became  his 

▼oi..  tr« 


sitters ;  and,  from  such  high  connexion, 
and  the  genius  he  developed  in  his 
early  paintings,  he  bade  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  his 
day.  "  He  thus  lived,"  says  his  hiogra- 
pher,  "  amidst  all  that  was  bi  iiliant  and 
mscinatfng  in  sodety.  Young,  hand- 
soi-nr,  ana  engaging,  his  painting  be- 
came more  an  amusement  than  a  study, 
and  he  paned  his  time  in  a  whirl  or 
fashion  and  revelry."  This  had  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  bis  enthusiam  for 
art  ;-~it  grew  less  and  less ;  and,  as  if 
to  confirm  the  maxim  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  that  an  aftist  is  a  ruined 
man  if  he  marries,  he  married.  His 
ambition,  however,  was  not  all  at  once 
damprri ;  and,  on  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  gold  medal  of  the  Academy,  he 
made  sueh  laudable  exertions  to  obtidn 
it.  tliiit  Shec,  who  was  als.i  a  conipet;- 
tor,  said  he  should  withdraw  his  own 
performance,  if  Hobday  meant  to  send 
m  his  picture.  Hobday  expressed  his 
intention  to  do  so;  but  bemg,  unfor- 
tunately, called  off  to  Birmingham,  at 
the  moment,  in  consequence  of  tile 
dangeroiLs  illness  of  his  father,  he  was 
unable  to  complete  it  in  time,  and  Shee 
received  the  gold  medal.  He  often 
alluded  to  this  divippointrncnt,  as 
checking  all  his  future  efforts  in  his- 
torical composition;  and,  indeed,  from 
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tlii^  time,  he  sank  into  a  mere  portrait 
painter.  The  subject  of  the  picture,  in 
the  present  case,  was  Coriolanus ;  and, 
as  executed  by  Hobday,  showed  con- 
siderable powers  of  composition,  good 
dnwing,  and  no  ordinary  preteimont 
to  colour. 

From  Chnrles  Street,  he  removed 
to  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
where  his  mode  of  living  was  so  ex- 
pensive, that,  nowithstanding  his  large 
profits,  and  the  liberal  suopiies  which 
ne  contlnned  to  receive  from  hie  ft* 
ther^  he  was  soon  involved  in  difficulties. 
"Still,  however,"  says  his  biographeri 
"  he  was  not  a  man  who  would  ever 
retrograde,  even  if  he  saw  before  him 
an  unfathomaWe  yawning  abyss  of 
misery  and  destruction ; — thus,  deeper 
and  deeper,  incumbrances  thickened 
round  him;  still  *  forward  !*  conti- 
nued to  be  his  cry."  In  the  midst 
of  hie  extravvgant  career,  hie  fkther 

E.iid  him  a  visit ;  and,  Ijeint;^  a  plain, 
omely,  country  tradesman,  almost, 
for  a  moment,  loet  hie  senses  at 
the  costliness  which  he  beheld  around 
him.  Hobday,  to  hide  the  mapnificeuce 
of  the  chairs  and  settees,  had  covered 
them  with  flannel ;  but  his  father,  sus- 
pecting his  motives,  took  the  covering 
off  one  of  them,  ai^  discovered  a  dis- 
play of  Imcmr  and  lavishnese  beyond 
all  that  he  had  yet  seen.  He  expressed 
his  regret  at  such  prodigality,  and 
telling  his  son  that,  in  future,  he  must 
expect  nothing  more  than  the  extent  of 
the  share  wliich  he  intended  to  leave 
him,  in  common  with  his  brother,  re- 
turned to  Burmingham.  He  had  not 
been  long  gone  before  Hobday,  reckless 
of  consequences,  plunged  mto  (iresh 
echemee  of  extravi^nce.  He  com- 
menced extensive  alterations  in  his 
house,  and  built  a  mo^t  superb  gallery 
and  painting  room,  as  it  deicrmined,  at 
least  in  magnificence,  to  edipee  his 
brother  artists. 

For  some  years,  it  had  been  his  cus- 
tom to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  Bath  and 
Bristol,  andj  in  18^1,  he  went  there  as 
usual.  The  number  of  military  men, 
who  were,  at  that  time,  embarking,  at 
the  latter  place,  for  the  seat  of  war, 
caused  Hobday  o  be  much  employed 
in  taking  portraits  and  miniatures  of 
officers;  and  obtaining  also  numerous 
sitters  among  the  residents  in  tlie  town 
and  neigiibourhood,  he  determined  to 


settle  their  himself.  He,  in  conse- 
quence, sold  Ills  liouse,  in  Holies  Street, 
at  an  immense  loss,  and  removed  to 
Bristol,  where  lie  remained  about  four- 
teen years,  equally  fortunate  and  ex- 
travagant In  his  successful  seasons, 
he  seldom  liacl  k-s.s  tli;in  six  sitters  a 
day ;  his  price  for  three-quarters  being 
twenty  guineas,  and  for  a  miniature 
ten ;  yet  such  were  hie  difiBculdee,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  period  above-men- 
tioned, he  lefl  Bristoi,  in  the  hope  of 
retrieving  himself  in  London.  He  re- 
turned to  the  metropolis,  in  the  >ear 
1817,  and  took,  successively,  VVin- 
dwster  House,  Broad  Street,  City,  and 
a  large  house  in  Pall  Mall,  upon  the 
occupation  of  which  he  entered  m  l^'2'2. 
But,  though  he  obtained  from  Mr. 
Rothschild  a  thousand  guineas  for  paint- 
ing a  family  picture,  his  reputation  had 
declined;  and  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  speculations,  to  procure  the 
emoluments  wliich  his  pencil  now 
failed  to  brin^  him.  He  purchased,  in 
1826,  an  exhibition,  of  the  cosmoramic 
nature,  called  The  Poecilirama ;  and 
sold  it,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
lailure,  in  about  two  years  afterwards. 
He  next  opened  a  gallery  of  pictures 
for  exhibition,  and  salp  on  romniission  ; 
but  this  sclieme  also  tailed,  and  ended 
in  his  being  made  a  bankr«ipt,  in  1829. 
The  sale  of  his  property  did  not  yield 
sufficient  to  allow  of  a  dividend  ;  and, 
finding  all  hopes  of  retrieving  his  situa- 
tion destroyed,  he  returned,  broken  in 
health  and  spirits,  to  the  residence  of  a 
friend,  where  he  now  lives  in  privacy; 
a  singular  example  of  early  success  m 
an  artist,  and  a  memorable  one  of  the 
disgraceful  termination  which  awaits 
imprudent  genius,  as  well  when  too 
readily,  as  when  too  tardily  encouraged. 

In  person,  Mr.  Hobday  is  described 
as  short  in  stature,  stout  built,  and  of 
a  fine  florid  complexion,  with  an  in- 
telligent forehead,  but  rather  heavy 
blue  eyes.  His  manners,  in  his  happier 
moments,  wera  extremely  Ihsdnating ; 
and  it  is  some  palliation   of  liis  ex- 
travagant career,  that,  in  the  course  of 
it,  be  was  generous  as  well  as  prodigal. 
As  an  artist,  his  fame  will  be  but 
transient;  for,  though  he  possessed  abili- 
ties worthy  of  every  cultivation,  and 
indicating  high  promise,  the  eflTorts  of 
his  genius  yielded  too  soon  to  the  tide 
of  success ;  and  he  thus  forfeited  tiiat 
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alliance  with  posterity,  which,  amid  t\w 
struggles  ol'  obscurity  and  incUgencei  lie 
might,  perhajDs,  iiave  insured. 

The  best  picture  which  Hobday  eTer 
painted  is  Known  as  The  Hermit  of 
Tong,  an  iiidjviiiual,  passing  unde/  the 
name  of  Carolus,  who  lived  on  the  estate 
j  of  Colon  1  Dnrant,  in  Staffordshire ;  a 
workj  said  to  be  distinguished  by  a  fine 
subdued  brilUancy  in  tlie  fle^,  depth 
and  tran-parency  in  the  shadows-,  and 
great  harmony  of  colouring  in  the 
whole.  Among  his  other  pictures,  we 
may  mention  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Miss  Bie?^,  as  Cora;  a  full  length  of 
Ilichaid  Ucynolds,  the  Quaker  and 
philanthropist ;  portraits  of  two  children 
of  Captain  Asliworth  ;  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Farquharson,  in  which  was  a  spaniel, 
eaodleiitly  painted ;  and  a  portrait  of 


Dr.  Jeiinrr.  A  writer,  in  Arnold's 
Library  of  the  i'ine  Arts,  s«ys  of  Hob- 
day's style:  <*his  manner  was  spirited, 
well  drawn,  and  generally  pleasing; 
but  it  would  not  bear  examination  :  he 
wanted  the  easy  grace  of  nature  and 
eye  for  colour ;  while  lie  preserved  the 
resemblance,  the  character  of  tiie  in- 
dividual was  not  marked;  it  lacked 
elevation  of  feeling,  whieh  is  the  poetry 
of  the  art  His  small  portraits  in 
water-colours,  and  miniatures,  were 
tastefully  composed,  and  delicately 
paijited ;  these,  certainly,  are  far  prefer- 
able to  his  paintings  in  oil.  It  was  his 
practice,  in  water-colours,  to  make  out, 
at  first,  the  features  in  blue,  with  re- 
petitions of  small  lines,  like  miniature 
painting,  afterwards  heightened  with 
cannine  and  light  xed." 


EDWARD  BIRD. 


Edward  bird,  the  son  of  a  car- 
penter, was  born  at  Wolverhampton, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1772.  He  is  said 
to  Iiave  sketched  as  early  a-  his  fourth 
year ;  and,  in  his  fourteenth,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  maker  of  tea-trays,  at 
Birmingham.  He  embellished  these 
articles  with  verv  superior  taste  and 
skill ;  in  proof  of  which  the  following 
anecdote  is  told.  When  travelling, 
some  years  afterwards,  in  France,  with 
several  companions,  a  tea-tray  became 
the  subject  of  admiration,  off  which 
the  party  took  tea,  at  Boulogne.  All, 
exceptinp'  the  subject  of  our  memoir, 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  finding 
such  trays  in  France,  when  Bird  said 
''It  was  not  made  here ;  it  was  made 
in  Birmingbami  for  I  painted  it.^  On 
the  expiration  of  his  indentures^  he 
r.jfiHetl  some  advantageous  oifers  to 
continue  in  the  trade  he  had  practised; 
and,  ieeliiM  himself  qnaliBed  for  a  higher 
liranch  of^  art,  he  removed  to  Bristol, 
and  opened  a  drawing  school.  In  his 
intervals  of  leisure,  he  made  several 
dtetelies  and  designs;  and,  at  length, 
sent  t"'o  pictures  to  the  Balli  exhibi- 
tion, which  were  admired,  and  speedily 
purchased  at  the  price  of  thirty  gtdneas 
each.  The  subiects  of  them  were,  The 
Interior  of  a  Volunteer's  Cottage,  and 


Clowns  dancing  in  an  Alehouse.  The 
first  picture,  however,  which  made  his 
name  known,  was  one  called  Good 

News.  This  consisted  of  a  groupe  at  an 
alehouse.  It  was  succeeded  by  The 
Choristers  rehearsing,  and  The  Will; 
the  first  of  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings.  About  tiiis  time, 
being  introduced  to  West^  the  president 
of  the  Royal  A  :i  Iruiy,  Bird  consulted 
him  as  to  the  propriety  of  placing  his 
name  on  the  Ust  of  candidates  for  the 
associateship.  West  replied,  "  If  you 
have  no  interest,  do  not  put  down  your 
name,  unless  you  have  sufficient  phi- 
losophy to  bear  a  rejection.  At  the 
same  time,  your  talent  is  worthy  of  the 
honour  you  seek."  Bird,  however, 
though  he  had  no  interest,  put  down 
his  name  upon  tlic  list,  and,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Academy,  was  elected 
an  associate.  He  wa^  shortly  after* 
wards,  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  ;  and,  about  the  same 
Lime,  he  produced  his  Chevy  Chase, 
generaUy  oonsideced  tlw  beat  of  his 
performances.  It  was  purchased,  by 
the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  for  three 
hundred  guineas ;  and  the  same  noble- 
man gave  five  hundred  for  Bird's  Death 
of  Eh,  whicli  the  artist  is  said  to  have 
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painted  for  100,  on  a  commission  from 
three  gentlemen  of  Bristol.  T  he  British 
Inttitiition  thought  to  highly  of  this 
work,  that  they  presented  Bird  with 
their  premium,  aoKmutiqg  to  three 
hundred  guineas. 

In  1813,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  who  appointed  him 
her  pfunter,  and  said  of  liim  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  by  whom  he  was  introduced, 
"  Mr.  IJird  is  a  very  well-bred  man, — 
he  has  a  natural  politeness  about  him." 
He  had  hitherto  confined  hit  pencil  to 
ludicrous  and  humble  subjects,  such  as 
The  Gipsey  Boy,  The  Young  Recruit, 
!  Game  at  Put,  The  Village  PoUticians, 
j  &c.;  but,  after  a  few  visits  to  London, 
he  resolved  to  try  historical  composi- 
tion. He,  accordingly,  produced  The 
Bundng  of  Ridley  and  Iiatimer,  The 
Fortitude  of  Job,  The  Death  of  Sipliii  ,i, 
and  several  pieces  from  Scripture ;  but 
his  reputation  gained  little  or  nothing 
by  the  attempt.  The  subject  of  his  last 
picture  was  The  Embarkation  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  for  Paris,  in  which  he 
designed  to  introduce  the  lilcenesses  of 
certaun  important  personages  politically 
connected  with  the  events  of  the  period. 
The  eottrt  of  the  French  king  gave 
him  all  the  assistance  he  asked,  but  his 
application  to  the  titled  personages  of 
his  own  country  was,  for  the  most  part, 
received  with  tnch  coldnett  or  neglect, 
that  he  wat  unable  to  complete  his 
picture.  Hit  death,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  hattened  by  ihii  disappoint- 
ment, took  place  at  Brittol,  on  tne  2nd 
of  November, 

Bird  was  somewhat  below  the  middle 
me;  he  had  a  look  of  intelligence  and 
simplicity,  expressive  eyes,  and  a  par- 
ticularly pleasing  ^nuie.  Liberality  and 
benevofenee  were  conspicuout  featuiet 


in  liis  character,  which  was  also  adorned 
by  all  the  quiet  virtues  of  domestic 
life.  As  an  artist,  he  was  only  great  in 
his  paintings  of  huniMe  life  ,  in  these, 
bit  figures  are  tlie  very  reflections  of 
nature,  notwlthttanding  the  poetic 
feeling  he  has  contrived  to  infuse  into 
them.  It  was  his  practice  to  sketch, 
on  the  spot,  any  original  looking  per- 
sonage that  caught  his  eye,  and,  after- 
wards, to  fill  it  up  from  memory. 
A  fasdnating  match  giri,  whom  he 
met  in  the  ttreeta  of  London,  wat  one 
of  the  many  subjects  that  presented 
themselves  to  him  in  this  manner. 
He  painted  her  in  three  days,  and  told 
the  work  for  thirty  guineas.  A  writer, 
in  Blackwood,  says  of  this  artist — 
^*  He  was  naturally  so  amiable,  that  it 
was  long  ere  bis  irritability  and  tenn- 
tivcncis  had  any  injurious  effect  upon 
his  miad.  He  was  simple* hearted  and 
modest,  but  he  hMd  never  any  great 
strength  of  character;  and  it  is  from  that 
infirmity,  rather  than  any  extraordinary 
innate  vanity,  liial  success,  unexpected 
saccett,  and  the  flattery  of  friends,  were 
too  mncli  for  hiin ;  and,  of  late  years, 
disease  made  sad  havoc  in  every  power 
within  him :  Uie  vanity,  which,  if  not 
afterwards  created,  must  have  been 
d(  rmant  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was 
liiade  active,  at  the  very  time  he  was  less 
able  to  resbt  it.  His  circumstances,  so 
out  oi"  keeping  with  his  merits,  so  often 
held  up  to  his  eye,  then  willing  to 
behold  them,  made  him  peevith.  Yet, 
even  in  his  very  last  days,  sometimes 
all  his  amiableness  would  break  out  in 
natural  lustre — ^gentle,  serene,  and  af* 
fectionate ;  and,  at  if  ashamed  of,  and 
unequal,  from  debility,  to  a  contrary 
conflict,  i  have  often  seen  him  then 
bunt  out  into  tean.** 


THOMAS  GIRTIN. 


This  eminent  artist,  who  has  been 
termed  the  Canaletti  and  Wilson  of 
water-colours,  and  was  only  prevented, 
by  premature  death,  from  attaining 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession, 
was  born  on  the  18th  of  February,  1775. 
He  drew  at  an  early  age ;  but,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "  other  boys,  at  ten 
or  twelve,  who  amused  themtelvet^  or 


idled  in  the  tame  way,  drew  quite  as 

well  as  himself."  Girtin  was,  for  some 
time,  a  pupil  of  Daves,  and,  together 
with  Turner,  and  omer  young  artists, 
formed  one  of  the  coterie  that  met,  on 
certain  evenings,  at  ihe  house  of  Dr. 
Munro,  to  study  from  iiis  celebrated 
collection  of  drawings.  In  tUs  man- 
ner he  obtained  an  aocuracy  of  eye  and 
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mattery  of  hrind  whidi  soon  fitted  him 
to  try  his  powers  in  drawing  torn 
nature.  He  did  not  go  far  for  nit  sub- 
jects ;  the  ruins  of  the  Savoy  Palace,, 
near  Somerset  House,  and  tlie  shores 
of  Lambeth  and  Chelsea,  were  the 
spots  in  which  he  first  lOMe  bunself 
J.  topographical  draughtsman  and  a  co- 
lounst.  He  afterwards  visited  the  lakes 
of  Cumberland,  and  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  North  Wales  ;  ana,  during 
this  tour,  painted  the  only  two  land- 
scapes in  oil,  which  he  ever  executed. 
On  his  return  to  London,  the  breadth 
and  grand  simplicity  of  his  style,  led 
many  amateurs  to  take  lessons  of  him  ; 
thiouiig  they  could  easily  acquire  what 
appeared  to  have  been  easily  achieved. 

In  bis  twenty-third  year,  Girtin 
exhibited,  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  A  Panoramic  Picture  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  buildings  east  and 
west,  as  seen  from  the  lofty  roof  of  the 
Allrion  Mills  then  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames.  This  was 
aniTersally  admired  by  all  judges  of 
art,  and  may  be  considered  the  original 
of  that  species  of  scenic  representation, 
which  Mr.  Barker  and  others  have  since 
brought  to  such  perfection.  In  1802, 
he  visited  the  continent,  in  hopes  of 
checking  the  progress  of  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  brought  on  by  an  Irregular 
course  of  living.  He  was  mnrncrl  r^t 
this  time ;  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  sorriving  relations,  had 
contracted  more  regular  habits,  at  the 

Eeriod  of  his  departure  from  England, 
[is  constitution  was,  however,  too  iar 
impaired,  to  be  much  benefited  by 
change  of  diTiiate ;  and  he  died,  shortly 
after  his  return,  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  above-mentioned. 

As  a  painter,  he  appears  to  have 
been  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age ;  but  liis  habits  and 
manners,  thougli  he  used  tO  be  called 
"  Honest  Tom  Girtin,"  were  not  the 
mo»t  moral  or  respectable.  A  natural 
shyness  induced  him  to  shun  the.  com- 
pany of  the  well-bred,  and  he  thus 
formed  many  unworthy  companion- 
ships. He  preferred  taking  his  passage 
in  a  collier,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  north  ;  and  delighted  in  drinking, 
smoking,  and  jesting  with  the  crew. 
When  travelling  by  land,  he  always  went 
into  the  Jutchen  <»  the  inn  $ot  refresh- 


ment;  and,  like  Morlitid,  he  generally 
took  sketches  of  tlie  scenes  he  visited  in 
the  oourse  of  his  peregrinations. 

As  an  artist,  Girtin  has  the  merit,  in 
conjunction  with  Sandby  and  Turner, 
of  having  given  much  of  that  importance 
to  the  art  of  water-colour  painting, 
which  it  has  lately  obtained  in  this 
country.  Tunier  and  himself  were  the 
first  who  used  tlie  three  prtmitive 
col  ours  in  laying  in  the  chiarO'Scuro  of 
their  subjects;  a  plan,  which  ihey  sub- 
sequently improved,  by  laying  the  local 
colour  of  each  object  at  once,  and  th\is 
produced  those  rich  and  splendid  com- 
pobiL ;uii6  LhaL  almost  vied,  in  geueral 
effect,  with  oil-colour  paintings.  But 
of  the  merits  of  this  artist  we  cannot, 
perhaps,  give  a  better  idea  than  by 

? noting  the  remarks  of  a  writer  in  The 
library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  relative  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  water-colour 
art.  He  observes:  JBeforc  that  new 
epoch  in  water-colour  art,  wliich  ori- 
ginated with  Girtin  and  Turner,  the 
utmost  that  had  been  attempted  with 
transparent  colour,  just  prepared,  in 
subjects  of  romantic  scenery,  was  the 
representation  of  distant  mountains  in 
a  thin  vapour,  and  all  the  other  large 
features,  advancing  towards  the  fore- 
ground, in  timid,  undefined  washes,  of 
bemi-aerial  tint  Indeed,  the  most  ad- 
mired works  of  Cozens  affected  nothing 
more  th;ui  a  grayish  sort  of  rliinro- 
scuro,  wrought  into  liarmony  by 
washes,  merely  intimating  the  hues  of 
nature.  Girtin,  restrained  by  none  of 
the  fancied  ir,rapa!iilitics  of  water- 
colours,  aL  once  aliuck  out  a  daring 
Style,  determined  to  imitate  what  he 
saw ;  and  thus,  by  the  energies  of  his 
original  genius,  perceiving  ihat  certain 
operations  of  the  sun  upon  the  douds 
threw  the  vastness  of  a  whole  mountain, 
that  occupied  the  entire  distance,  under 
a  deep  and  solemn  mass  of  gloom,  he 
gave  it  in  his  picture  aceocdln^y ;  and 
thereby  clothed  his  composition  with 
that  awtul  sublimity  of  effect  which 
stamped  the  scene  with  the  midesty  of 
nature."  To  this  we  may  add,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  boldness  and 
breadth  of  execution,  which  charac- 
terize the  works  of  Girtin,  he  devoted 
much  care  and  labour  to  his  finely 
coloured  coinpositious,  wliicii  were  by 
no  means  the  ojOf-hand  prodiictiom 
some  have  imagined  them  to  be. 
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Tins  eminent  artist  was  born  about 
the  year  1775,  and,  like  Girtin,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  excellence  by 
studying  the  collection  of  Dr,  Munro,  a 
celebrated  amateur  in  the  art  of  water- 
colour  drawing.  An  honourable  emu- 
lation exbted  between  himadf  and 
Girtin,  and  their  productions  are  said 
to  have  so  much  resembled  each  other, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction. Turner  had  the  most  finish 
and  detail,  preserving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  breadth  and.  harmony  of  nature; 
his  early  studies  of  trees  combine  al- 
most every  excellence.  Before  he 
ventured  on  the  sublime  and  lefined 
style,  in  which  he  has  of  late  years 
succeeded,  he  took  care  to  make  him- 
self perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coto- 
moner  scenes  of  nature.  By  thus 
sobering  his  imagination,  he  acquired 
powers  that  enabled  him  ta  take  a 
higher  flight,  and  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  taste  and  judgment 
without  which  genius  degenerates  into 
obscurity  or  extravagance.  Vet  ii  must 
be  confessedi  tha^  of  the  latter,  Turner 
has  sometimes  been  guilty :  of  which  his 
Rembrandt's  Daughter,  and  his  Jessica, 
majr  be  addnoed  as  instances ;  though 
if  either  of  these  pictures  were  to  be 
engraved,  it  has  been  observed,  there 
would  not  be  a  defect  to  be  seen. 

Turner  exhibits  a  poetic  feeling  in 
almost  every  touch  of  hi?  pencil,  whilst 
the  ubiquity  of  his  scrpentme  lines 
comp;^[>  jy  substantiates  the  theory  of 
Hogarth's  line  of  beauty.  His  know- 
ledge and  powers  of  light  and  shade, 
breadth,  and  ekiaro'gctiro,  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  his  style.  In  speaking 
of  breadth,  a  critic  observes,  "  Not 
only  does  it  signify  a  clear  and  gradual 
union  of  sliadows  and  half-tints,  but 
that  every  part  of  the  picture  should 
present  a  mass  of  broken  colouring. 
This  last  exfiression  may  appear  some- 
thing vague; — we  will  enlarge  upon  it. 
If  an  artist  will  attentively  look  at 
any  object  in  nature,  for  instance,  a 
lawn,  he  will  not  find  it  a  mere  mass 
of  <rreen,  but  discover  it  agreeably 
btukea  and   diversified  by  a  variety 


of  tints  and  tones  of  colour.  It  h, 
then,  by  the  subtle  union  of  such  a 
mass  and  variety  of  tinla^  that  true 
breadth  can  only  be  given  ;  and  in 
doing  ao,  no  artist  has  carried  this  prin- 
ciple so  amroaching  to  perfedkm  fur- 
ther than  Turner."  His  glaring  colours 
have  been  matter  of  attack  by  many, 
and  he  has  aUo  been  charged  with 
sacrificing  fidelity  to  effect.  This  he 
has  undoubtedly  done  in  some  of  his 
pictures,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
nis  colouring,  at  first  sight,  seems  less 
brilliant  than  extravagant ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  painter  has  the 
future  in  view  as  well  as  the  present, 
and  that  he  must  tUow  something  for 
absorption  and  evanesceocei  especially 
in  white  and  yellovf,  tints  which  are 
very  prevalent  in  the  compondons  of 
Turner.  His  defectf>,  however,  are  in- 
finitely outweighed  by  his  merits ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  ^  mil  not  agree  with 
Fuseli,  in  pronouncing  him  *•  the  only 
land-rape  painter  of  f^rnius  in  Kurope,  * 
yet,  in  Turner,  die  British  school  of 
landscape  may  be  sttd  to  have  reached 
its  acme  of  excellence. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  name  some 
of  his  principal  compositions.  Some  of 
his  early  oil  paintings,  in  the  collection 
of  Lord  de  Tabley,  are  very  fine : 
among  them  may  be  menUoned  one, 
composed  entirely  of  figures,  a  black- 
smith's shop,  with  a  butcher  disputing 
about  the  price  charged  lor  shoemg  his 
pony.  The  arrangement  and  expression 
in  this  picture  are  admirable.  The 
Thames  at  Teddington  is  a  composition 
of  great  force  and  lieauty ;  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  different  objects  in  the  water 
has  a  transparetu  and  glassy  eftect,  and 
nature  is  not  outraged  in  the  warm  and 
glowing  colouring  which  pervades  the 
piece.  His  Dutch  Boats,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Marquess  of  i)taiford,  has 
been  pronounced  superior  to  many  of 
Vandevelde's  piecr'^ ;  nnd  his  Calais 
Tier  is  another  triumph  of  his  pencil  in 
this  style  of  painting.  Some  have  gone 
the  length  of  saving  that,  in  marine 
views,  Turner  has  wrested  the  palm 
from  aii  competitors  i  but  with  tltis,  few. 
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surely,  will  r^f^ree,  who  have  seen  the 
admirable  sea  pieces  of  Powell,  an  artist 
who,  though  but  recently  deoMSMii,  has 
had  no  biographer  to  coBUBemonts  his 
poverty  or  nis  genius. 

Among  Turner^i  most  betntf  M  irie  ws, 
in  another  line,  we  may  particularize 
Eton  College,  Kilgerran  Castle,  Stone- 
henge,  Watteau's  Study,  The  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  and  a  vuiety  of  Italian  view?, 
in  which  \nrrer  his  powers  are  displayed 
in  all  their  lustre.  Of  his  abilities  in 
historical  and  classical  composition,  he 
has  t^^iven  ample  proof  in  various  pic- 
tures, particularly  bis  Vision  of  Medea ; 
Polyphemus;  Shsdrtch,  Heiech,  and 
AbedmigiV        ^  Fimiace; 


and  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus.  In  the 
last,  a  critic  has  said,  fairy  land,  with 
all  its  enchantments,  its  poetry,  and 
unearthliness,  r^remi  realized.  In  its 
colouring,  it  is  intensely  beautiful  and 
poetic ;  and  for  the  display  of  the  most 
refined  taste  and  vivid  imagination,  it 
surpasses  even  ail  that  the  painter  has 
cvtr  executed  before  or  since.  Some 
years  ego,  Mr.  Turner  executed  a  series 
of  engravings,  called  The  Liber  Stu- 
diorum,  in  imitation  of  Claude's  Libro 
di  Verita,  but,  after  a  certain  number  of 
impressions  had  been  taken,  destroyed 
all  the  plates.  The  subject  of  our 
menurir  was  elected  a  member  of  Ac 
Royal  Acwiemy  in  ifaft  year  1801. 


JOHN  JACKSON. 


John  JACKSON,  the  son  of  a  tailor, 
waa  bom  at  Lastingham,  in  the  North 

Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1778.  Whilst  at  school,  he 
sketched  some  tolerably  good  portraits 
of  his  schoolfellows,  which  being  diown 
to  Lord  Miiljrrave,  that  nobleman  ex- 
pressed hU  admiration,  and  promised 
to  "  keep  the  youth  in  mind."  His 
father,  however,  anxitnis  to  teach  him 
some  trade,  apprenticed  him  to  his 
own ;  but  young  Jadcson  gave  all  his 
leisure  to  drawing,  and  reading  books 
on  art.  He,  at  length,  made  such  pro- 
gress with  his  pencil,  that  Sir  George 
Beamnont  undertook  to  introduce  him 
to  the  world,  bought  "p  the  remainder 
ot  ills  time,  and  offered  him  a  re&idence 
at  his  own  boose  and  £iO  a-year,  to 
enable  liim  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
London.  His  proficiency  in  the  me- 
tropoht  was  rapid,  and  he  was  soon 
considered  one  of  the  best  water-colour 
painters  of  his  day.  His  portraits  in 
oil  were,  at  first,  less  happy,  but  from 
1809  to  1816,  they  showed  a  eradual 
and  decided  improvement.  In  the 
latter  year,  he  was  elected  an  associate, 
and,  in  the  year  1817,  a  member, 
of  the  Roynl  Academy.  In  1819,  he 
set  out  lor  liouie,  accompanied  by 
Chantrey;  and,  on  his  arrival,  took  a 
portrait  of  Canova,  one  of  the  best  of 
his  performances.  At  first,  the  rough 
and  rapid  way  in  which  he  moved  bis 


hand  about  the  canvass,  excited  almost 
the  sneers  of  the  Italian  arti^,  bat 

when  he  placed  his  easel  before  the 
celebrated  Titian  of  the  Borghese 
Palace,  and  copied,  in  four  days,  what 
others  bad  fialed  to  do  in  as  many 
months,  a  general  murmur  of  admira- 
tion and  surprise  broke  from  them. 
Having  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  , 
Aradeniy  of  St.  Luke,  he  kft  Rome," 
and  proceeded,  through  Florence  and 
Venice,  to  London,  where  his  picture 
of  Canova  was  exhibited.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  applause,  and 
perhaps  Chantrey  was  not  the  only  one 
who  considered  it  "  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  true  character  and  true 
colour  in  British  portraiuire."  His 
fame  was  largely  increased,  in  1823,  by 
the  exhibition  of  his  portrait  of  Lady 
Dover,  at  whicbi  says  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, *<  I  remember  how  many 
triiunphant  flngt  rs  were  poiti'cd."  The 
subject  of  our  memoir  has,  we  believe, 
amassed  a  tolerable  fortune  by  his  pro- 
fessional labours,  and  is  highly  respected 

both  by  his  prfif"e?sionril  I  rethren  and 
friends  in  general,  in  addition  to  tiie 
portraits  before-mentioned,  ai  painted 
with  peculiar  excellence,  are  heads  of 
Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Flaxman,  the 
sculptor.  The  latter  was  particularly 
admired  ;  at  the  dinner,  given  )>ie- 
viously  to  the  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition, of  which  it  formed  a  part,  Sir 
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Thomas  Lawrence  U  said  to  have 
panegyrised  the  work,  and  to  have  pro- 
nounced it  "  a  great  achievement  of  the 
English  school,  and  a  picture,  of  \v)iich 
Vaiuiyck  might  have  felt  proud  lu  own 
himself  the  author." 

The  geniuss  of  Jackson  lies  in  fidelity 
of  execution,  and  breadth  and  vigorous 
freedom  of  colour  i  but,  upon  the  whole, 
lua  pictures  denote  a  correct,  ratlic  r 
than  ft  great»  painter.    Ue  has  ex- 


hibited no  original  subjects,  his  reputa- 
tion having  been  obtained  solely  by  his 
portraits,  which  are  as  like  as  art  can 
make  them — but  art  unacquainted  with 
the  poetry  of  nature.  In  person,  Mr. 
Jaeuoa  it  above  the  middle  hdght,  of 
an  agrep:ible  countenance,  and  mild 
and  reserved  manners.  He  has  been 
twice  married :  his  itrtt  wife  waa  the 
daughter  uf  a  jeweUor;  hit  aecond,  of 
Ward,  the  painter* 


GEORGE  DAWE. 


George  DAWB,  tfie  ton  of  an 

engraver,  wns  born  in  Brewer  Street, 
Golden  Square,  London,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1781.  As  early  as  his  four- 
teenth year,  he  published  two  plates  in 
mezzotinto,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Elizabeth  and  St.  John ;  but  although 
these  displayed  to  advantage  his  talents 
in  enj^ravinp,  he  relinquished  that  line 
of  art  altogether  on  liis  coming  of  age. 
In  the  meantime,  he  had  become  a 
ttudent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
he  studied  with  almost  unprecedented 
assiduity.  He  not  <mly  copied  from 
the  living  models  of  the  Academy,  but 
attended  public  lectures  on  anatomy, 
and  evenoccuDied  himiielf  in  dissections 
at  home  I  ana  t«ch  was  his  progress, 
that  an  eminent  anatomist  Is  siid  to 
have  pronounced  him  *'  more  tlian  lialf 
a  surgeon."  Nor  were  his  literary 
studies  neglected ;  for  though  he  was 
deficient  in  classical  knowledge,  he 
read  deeply  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
works,  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  ac- 
quired the  modern  languages,  of  which 
he  subsequently  spake  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Russian  fluently.  The  last 
engr  u  ini^  published  by  him  w-^q  Hacon's 
Monumental  Groupe  to  the  memory  of 
the  Marquess  Com  waUls;  a  performance 
which,  though  not  generally  known, 
has  been  much  admired. 

Mr.  Dawe  commenced  portrait  painter 
about  the  year  1802,  but  it  was  in  the 
historical  department  of  his  art  that  he 
gained  his  ciuef  fume.  The  tirst,  which 
he  is  known  to  have  painted,  was 
Achilles  frantic  for  the  lo'^<^  of  Pntroclus, 
a  work  which  obtained  the  gold  medal, 
and  of  such  excellent  deiign  and  power- 


ful  eflfect,  that  Fneeli  dedared  it  wat 

the  best  ever  ofTcrctl  to  the  Academy 
on  a  similar  occasion.    The  next  im- 
portant picture  which  he  exhibited  at 
the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  admitted 
an  associate  in  1809,  was  Naomi  and 
her  two  daughters-in-law,  an  admirable 
illustratien  of  thia  meet  interesting 
Srripffrc  narrative.     A  scene  from 
Cymbeiine  was  his  succeeding  per- 
formance, of  which  the  British  Insti- 
tution  thought  so  liighly,  that  they 
presented  him  with  their  highest  pre- 
mium of  two  hundred  guineas ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  afterwards  sold  the  pic- 
ture for  the  same  sum,  to  Mr.  T.  Hope. 
This   gentleman   also   purchased  his 
Andromache  soliciting  the  Life  of  her 
Son,  and  gave  him  several  commissions 
for  jfamily  jiortraits,  among  which  we 
may  mention  a  half-length  of  Mra. 
Hope  with  two  of  her  children,  and  two 
whole  lengths  of  the  lady  singly.  His 
reputation  was  still  further  increased 
by  hit  picture  of  The  Negro  and  the 
Buffalo,  which  displayed  to  frreat  ad- 
vantage his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
obtained  the  first  prenuum  of  the  British 
Institution.    In  1811,  he  paintrd  The 
Infant  Hercules  stnuigUng  the  Serpent, 
and  a  picture  fVom  Coleridge's  Gene- 
vieve, a  poem,  requiring  from  the  artist 
a  very  refitted  imap^ination  and  graceful 
touch  tu  do  justice  lo  us  subject.  Mr. 
Dawe  succeeded ;  and  hat  conveyed  to 
us,  in  this  performance,  the  sentiment 
of  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing poems  on  the  sut^ect  of  love,  ever, 
perhaps,   composed.    His  last  great 
work,  exhibited  at  Somerset  House, 
was.  The  Modier  rescuing  her  Giiild 
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from  thp  Enp^le's  Nest,  which  excited 
considerable  interest*  both  on  account 
of  the  >  nature  of  the  subject  and  its 
intrinsic  merits.  The  scenery  of  this  pic- 
ture is  a  faithful  representation  of  nature, 
and  was  selected  by  the  artist  during 
a  tour,  made  for  the  purpose,  through 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  the  high* 
lands  of  Scotland.  This  performance 
brought  an  accession  to  'nis  parse  as 
well  as  to  his  fame  ;  being  purchased  at 
a  liberal  price,  by  the  Earl  of  Cas^lis. 
The  Demoniac^  a  composition  in  the 
same  class  with  those  above,  should, 
perhaps,  be  mentioned  in  this  place ; 
It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Dawe  oa  his 
bains  clccieil  an  aeademiciaD,  hi  1814, 
and  now  adorns  thecoillicil*f00lllof  the 
Boyal  Academy. 

Hitterto  we  have  only  mentfoned 
Mr.  Dawe's  productions  in  the  hi/^her 
class  of  art,  but  have  also  to  speak  of 
him  as  one  of  the  most  successful  por- 
trait jpainters  of  his  day.  His  cele- 
bratea  picture  of  Miss  O'Neill,  in  the 
character  of  Juliet  looking  over  the 
balcony,  is  wdl  known  to  the  public  by 
the  engravinf^.  The  painting  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  artist's  house,  in  New- 
nan  Street,  by  lamp-light,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  viewed  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  oric^inal  was  seen 
on  tlie  stage.  But  hia  lirst  great  efiort 
in  portnuUire  was  in  tiie  year  in  which 
he  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  For  this  honour  he  was 
partly  indebted  to  Ms  ezbiUtioa  of  a 
whole  length  portrait  of  Mrs.  White, 
the  wife  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  which, 
AoDi  the  peculiarly  easy  simplicity, 
and  originality  of  style  and  attitude, 
excited  universal  admiration.  This 
picture,  which  has  been  cited  as 
being  worthy  of  comparison  with  anv 
of  Lawrence's,  was  laboured  with  such 
intense  industry,  that  he  required  up- 
warda  of  thirty  rittings  before  he 
pronounced  liiiii.self  satisfied  with  the 
performance.  Scarcely  less  notice, 
however,  was  attracted  by  his  exhibition 
of  two  domestic  groujpes ;  one  of  Mrs. 
C.  Hammerslev  and  her  infant  child ; 
the  other  ot  Mrs.  Wilmol,  witli  her 
'laiighter  plucking  a  rose  in  a  garden. 

Among  the  illustrious  patrons  of 
Dawe,  were  the  Prince  Leopold  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  of  whom  he 
painted  several  portraits  for  the  royal 
couple  themselves,  and  for  different 
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members  of  their  respective  families. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ken.t  also 
employed  him ;  he  went  in  the  suite  of 
the  former  to  Brussels,  Cambray,  and 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  where  he  painted  the 

Eortraits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
lOrd  Hill,  General  A  lava,  and  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  Russian 
officers.   The  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
ecuted these,  probably,  induced  the 
Emperor  Alexander  to  engage  him  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  all  the  superior 
officers  in  me  Russian  service  who  had 
engaged  in  the  war  with  Napoleon. 
He  accordingly  left  England  for  St. 
Fetersburgli,  in  January,  1819,  and,  in 
his  way  thither,  painted,  at  Brussels, 
portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange;  at  Cobourg,  of  the  reigning 
dulce;  and  at  Weinuur,  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Meinengen,  and  the  celebrated 
Goethe.   His  arduous  undertaking  at 
St.  Petersburgh  occupied  him  nine 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  period  he 
painted,  besides  nearly  four  hundred 
portraits  of  Russian  officers,  three  whole 
lengths  of  the  field-marshals  Willi  in:; 
ton,  Kutusoff,  and  Barclay  dc  lOiiy, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
ander  on  horseback,  twenty-one 
in  height.  The  whole  were  jplaced  in 
a  gallery,  specially  erected  in  the  winter 
oalace,   called   the   Grand  National 
Military  Academy,  wluch,  on  being 
completed,  was  opened   with  great 
pomp.   In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr. 
Dawe  painted,  whilst  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
portraits  of  all  the  imperial  family,  and 
many  of  the  illustrious  persons  of  the 
empire,  together  with  a  great  nomlter 
of  private  portraits.    With  respect  to 
his  employment  on  the  Grand  National 
Military  Gallery,  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, "  it  will  scarcely  be  erected, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  express  and 
positive  commands  of  the  emperor, 
such  were  tiie  difficulties  Mr.  Dawe 
had  to  encounter  in  the  execution  of 
this  laborious  undertaking,  that  nothing 
but  the  roost  extraordinary  firmness  m 
mind  could  have  prevented  him  from 
sinking  beneath  them,  and  abandoning 
the  project  altogether,  before  he  had 
half  completed  it." 

Mr.  Dawe  returned  to  Englaml  nbout 
the  middle  of  the  year  1828,  when  he 
opened  a  private  efxhibition  of  some  of 
his  later  works,  and  had  the  honour  of 
submitting  them  to  the  inspection  of 
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George  tlie  Fuuith,  hy  crprew  cora- 
maiML  In  September  he  proceeded  to 
BerKn,  where  he  painted  theportnlti 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  From  Berlin  he  continued 
his  route  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  spring  of  1890»  at 
which  time  he  removed  to  Warsaw, 
and  painted  there  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine.  A  cold,  which  he  had 
caught  during  his  last  journey  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  now  began  to  show  its 
efl^  on  his  health  in  a  ytry  teriout 
manner,  and  he  was  recommen  lcd 
to  try  the  sulphur  baths  at  Aix-la- 
Cliapelle.  Receiving,  however,  more 
harm  than  benefit  from  them,  he  de- 
termined on  returning  to  London  ;  but 
he  was  too  Sax  gone  for  recovery,  and 
died  on  the  15th  of  October,  about 
seven  weeks  after  his  arrival,  at  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wright, 
the  engraver.  He  was  buried  hi  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  being  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  president  and  other 
members  of  the  Huyai  Academy,  the 
Rosshm  ambaatadoNt  and  a  number  of 
private  carriages. 

Neither  the  manners  nor  personal 
appearance  of  Mr*  Dawe  fi«re  pre- 

Eossessing  ;  yet  few  persons,  it  is  said, 
ave  ever  lived  who  possessed  so  much 
the  art  of  eondliating  when  it  was  the 
object  to  gain  a  friend.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
aticu  to  do  a  kind  or  hospitable  action  ; 
but  it  must  be  stated,  in  justice  to 
hismemory,  that,  for  mnny  yenr-?  liefore 
his  death,  he  allowed  his  mother  A^lOO 
per  annum.  This  was,  however,  but  a 
small  stipend,  from  one  whose  emolu- 
ments were  so  considerable,  and  will, 
perhaps,  be  considered  less  an  act  of 
generosity,  than  one  of  reluctant  duty. 
**  His  anxictv  to  accumulate  was 
such,"  says  a  biographer,  "  that  he 
had  recour:je  to'seveial  even  most 
unprofessional  means  to  increase  a  for- 
tune already  becoming  large  from  his 
full  avocaUons :  thus,  at  uie  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  he  had  his  por- 
trait of  her  engraved,  and  himself  em- 
ployed persons  to  hawk  it  about  the 
town,  at  the  coadi-standa  and  otiier 
places,  by  which  means  he  realized  a 
considerable  sum."  It  is  even  said 
that  his  admission  into  the  Academy 
was  less  in  consequence  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  painter,  than  of  his  facilities 


a  crtnvasser  ;  to  this,  at  least,  the 
jealousy  of  liis  contemporaries  has 
ascribed  it  If  it  be  true,  as  asserted, 

that  he  realized  £100,000  by  painting 
the  principal  sovereigns  of  £urope,  he 
must  have  been  more  fortunate  as  an 
artist  than  a  speculator;  as,  in  the  latter 
character,  he  contrived  to  reduce  his 
property  to  a  sum  which  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  legaci^  and  an- 
niiities  given  by  his  will.  It  was  sworn 
under  i,'25,000,  out  of  which  he  dves  a 
legacy  to  one  Eliad>eth  Lemnofikky,  in 
whom,  probably,  as  he  was  never  mar- 
ried, he  had  more  reasons  fur  taking 
an  interest  than  expressly  appear.  He 
also  left  a  legacy  to  her  daughter,  in 
words  which  we  shall  quote,  both  as 
being  confirmatory  of  our  last  observa- 
tion, and  giving  some  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 
"  I  leave,"  he  savs,  "*  to  Sophia  Her- 
man, daughttr  or  the  said  sUsidwtti 
LemnoSklcy,  the  sum  of  £^  sterling 
per  annum,  for  her  editcation  for  four 
years  troni  the  date  of  the  will,  it  siie 
lives,  to  be  increased  to  £60  jper  annum  i 
and,  if  the  executors  find  it  necessary 
for  her  health  or  comfort,  to  £100  per 
annum,  which,  on  her  ooming  of  sige, 
shall  be  continued  to  her  for  lite,  unless 
she  marries  a  Hussian  subject  or  one  of 
the  catholic  religion,  when  the  whole 
shi^U  be  forfeited.  Wnereas,  if  she  mar- 
ries an  F.ns^lishman,  or  an  American, 
not  of  tile  catiiuiic  religion,  her  aii- 
nuitgrshdl  be  increased  to  i:;200  sterling 
per  annum."  After  all  Ir  gacips  have 
been  paid,  he  leaves  the  remamder  "  to 
a  society,  if  any,  for  Ae  education  of 
the  poor  as  long  as  they  use  the  Bible 
without  gloss  or  comment,  and  so  long 
as  no  particular  catechism  sliaU  be 
taught,  but  the  benefits  of  the  insti- 
tution be  open  to  children  of  every  re- 
ligious persuasion.  Should  this  society 
fail,  or  cease  to  act  thus,  the  revenues 
destined  for  this  object  are  directed  to  be 
transiisrred,  by  the  executors,  toany  other 
society  that  does  fiiMl  it  in  any  country." 

As  an  artist,  Dawe  has  been  com- 
pared to  Lawrence  in  portrait  painting ; 
m  historical  he  certainly  surpassed  him. 
The  character  of  iheir  portraits  re- 
semble each  other,  but  what  was,  in 
Lawrence  the  result  of  genius,  was,  in 
Dawe,  that  of  diligence  and  iudgmentt 
the  former  was  mere  indebted  to  nature, 
the  latter  to  art.    Dawe,  also,  has  the 
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credit, as  Lawrence  observes,  "of  havino^ 
done  much  for  English  art,  by  eaub- 
iishing  iti  ftme  over  the  whole  north  of 
Barapfl^  and  conaectipg  it  with  a  work 


which  would  not  soon  be  forgotten."  He 
left  several  manuscript  papers  behind 
him,  and  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Mor* 
land,  the  artiati  who  was  hit  godfrther. 


DAVID  WiLKI£. 


This  distinguished  artist  was  born  in 
the  year  1785,  at  CultB»  in  the  county 

of  Fife,  where  his  father  was  pastor  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  showed 
early  a  taste  fi>r  drawing,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  sent,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
to  the  Academy  at  Edinburgh,  wliere 
be  conlinaed  hit  itadies  for  Sve  yeart, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Graham.  In 
1805,  be  came  to  London,  where,  it  is 
siud,  iie  hrst  obLaiiied  employment 
from  a  picture-dealer,  named  B  uc)  j  anan, 
for  whom  he  painted  copies  of  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  masters,  which  the 
fonner  pvobably  sold  as  originals.  In 
this  manner,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Wilkie  imbibed  a  taste  for  that  class  of 
composition,  in  which  he  almost  imme- 
diately became  celebrated;  but  although 
the  style  of  his  pictures  resembled  that 
of  Teniers,  the  sentiment  of  them  was 
of  a  much  more  elevated  cast  Among 
hi;  earliest  patrons,  when  he  came  to 
London,  were  the  Earl  of  Muigrave 
and  Sir  Geoige  Bennet,  who  tnbte- 
quently  purchased  some  of  his  finest 

E reductions.  The  first  picture,  which 
e  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
was  his  Village  Politicians,  in  1806;  it 
mn^  received  with  a  burst  of  applause; 
and  critics,  connoisseurs,  and  acade- 
micians, were  all  lend  in  prdae  of  it. 
A  writer  of  the  time  observed  of  it, 
"  The  interior  of  a  country  ale-house, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  are 
in  the  finett  atyle ;  and  lead  us  to  re- 
joice at  the  appearance  of  so  promising 
an  artist,  said  to  be  not  more  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen  yean  of  i^.  We 
do  not  know  him,  but  sincerely  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  first  essay,  which 
gives  every  pronute  of  die  painter  being 
destined  to  rank  very  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  that  in  a  very  short  time." 
These  anticipations  were  fully  realized 
in  the  next  year,  when  Wilkie  ex- 
hibited his  Blind  Fiddler,  which  at 
once  estabUslied  the  reputation  of  "  thit 


extraordinary  young  artist,"  as  he  was 
now  called  by  the  artiatlcal  critics.  In 
this  admirable  composition,  it  is  difficult 
to  sav  which  object  strikes  us  most 
forcibly ;  the  fother,  with  hit  animated 
countenance  and  sportive  gestures, 
calling  the  attention  of  his  infant,  which 
its  mother  holds,  to  the  music ;  the  hu- 
mour of  the  boy,  imitating  the  fiddler 
with  a  poker  and  bellows;  the  half- 
frowning,  haif-smiling  look  of  the  girl 
behind  him  ;  or  the  inimitable  expres- 
sion of  wonder,  interest,  and  pleasure, 
in  the  countenances  of  the  two  children, 
who  ttand  gazing  upon  the  fiddler,  for- 
getful of  the  toys  that  lie  neglected  be- 
hind them.  The  sober  and  natural 
colouring  of  this  picture  was  another 
characteristic^  equally  novel  and  me- 
ritorious in  an  artist  so  youne ;  nnd 
showed  no  less  his  own  taste  and  judg- 
ment than  his  reliance  on  that  of  the 
public ;  it  being  then  a  prevalent  idea 
among  painters,  that  all  pictures  for 
eshibmon  ought  to  be  coloured  above 
nature,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
either  overborne  by  the  works  of  others 
or  overlooked  by  liie  spectators.  The 
next  pppular  picture  of  Wilide  was  his 
Village  Festival,  a  performance  made 
familiar  to  all  of  us  by  the  numerous 
engravings  which  liave  been  taken  from 
it.  Th'u  picture  has  lipcn  pronounced 
deficient  in  nothing  but  unity  and  com- 
presrion  in  the  compoation,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  wanting  in  general  com- 
pactness and  effect.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
three  distinct  gruupes,  out  of  which 
three  different  pictures  would  probably 
have  been  formed,  by  Teniers  or 
Ostade ;  but»  in  our  opinion,  this,  instead 
of  being  a  merit  in  them,  would  be  a 
defect.  It  may  not  be  according  to  the 
orthodox  rules  of  art,  to  present  to  the 
eye  disconnected  objects  in  the  same 
picture;  but  if  these  objects  all  form 
part  of  the  same  subject,  as  they  do  in 
The  Village  Festival}  there  is  no  longer 
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'  a  want  of  penera!  compactness.  It  can- 
not surely  be  asserted  that  every  figure 
sboulfl  be  linked  on«  with  another ;  a 

villas  festival  represented  in  one 
groupe,  mighi  be  very  artistical»  but  it 
would  be  very  unnatural.  WUkie,  with 
reference  to  this  picture,  ia  not  to  be 

supposed  as  arranging  a  sretie  for  a 
theatre,  but  as  making  a  itprtitJiiULiun 
of  nature;  and  this  admitted,  we  may, 
if  \vc  please,  find  fault  witli  him  for 
painting  such  a  scene  at  all,  but  cer- 
tainly not  for  painting  it  as  lie  fonnd  it 
The  former,  lew  would  be  inclined  to 
do ;  for  Wilkie  has  done  some  things 
in  this  picture  which  have  never  been 
excelled,  perhaps  never  equalled.  The 
face  of  the  sot,  holding  up  the  bottle — 
the  ini|)loring  and  totally  unshrewlike 
expression  of  the  counlenanee  of  the 
wife,  as  she  strives  to  separate  her 
husband  from  hia  half-drunken  com- 

{}aniont— the  qdet  jollity  of  the  land- 
ord,  as  he  pours  out  his  liquor  to  his 
j  piiests, — these  are  triumphs  of  art,  that 
iiave  lew  parailtla.  We  nave  only  fur- 
ther to  remark,  of  this  admirable  pic- 
ture, that  it  displayed  a  sweetness  and 
purity  of  colouring  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  artisfa  former  pictoret. 

Wilkie  was  admitted  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  IS  10,  and  an 
academician  in  1813.  The  principal 
pictures  which  he  has  exhibited,  be* 
sides  those  just  mentioned,  are  :  The 
Chelsea  Pensioners,  Tiie  Kent  Day, 
Distraining  for  Kent,  and  The  Fenny 
Weddirii;'.  For  The  Chelsea  Pensioners 
he  received  one  thousand  two  hundred 
guineas  from  the  purchaser,  and  the 
same  sum  for  the  copyright,  from 
Messsrs.  Moon  and  Boys,  who  not  only 
had  it  engraved,  but  paid  four  hundred 
guineas  to  an  artlat  to  make  a  copy  of 
the  painting. 

lu  1826,  Wilkie  left  England  for 
Italy*  where  he  passed  two  yean  in 
studying  the  old  masters.  He  wotil  l 
seem  to  have  given  the  preference  lu 
the  Spanish  school,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  subsequent  |M  ULliictions,  which 
partake  °  somewhat  of  the  style  of 
Velasquez,  Murillo,  and  Spagnoletti. 
Thu  is,  at  least,  apparent  in  his  Repulse 
at  Saragoasai  and  OueriUa  Chier  de- 


parting for  Battle,  compositions  so 
strikingly  different  from  his  former 
ones,  that  every  one  was  startled ;  and 

superficial  spectators  sc:^rrely  knew 
whether  to  admire  or  condemn  per- 
formances so  much  at  Tarianee  with 

what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  be- 
hold from  the  pencil  of  Wilkie.  It  soon 
became  visible,  however,  liiatllie  painter 
of  The  Viiiage  Festival,  and  The  Chel- 
sea Pensioners,  had,  in  attempting  a 
new  style,  displayed  new  powers;  The 
Repulse  at  Saragossat  and  Guerilla 
Chief,  were  not  only  rich  and  powerful 
in  colouring,  but  bold  and  spirited  iu 
drawing  and  handling,  and  executed  in 
every  way  appropriate  to,  and  illustra- 
tive of,  the  subject  But  the  great 
triumph  of  his  genius  was  his  head  of 
John  Knox,  which  at  once  raised  him 
to  the  first  rank  of  historical  painters; 
and,  for  character  and  expression,  n^ay 
vie  with  the  highest  efforts  of  the  most 
eminent  continental  artists.  We  should 
not  omit  to  mention  the  portraits  of 
Wilkie,  which,  though  by  no  means  his 
best  performances,  bear  the  stamp  of 
that  originality  and  genius  which  are 
so  conspicuous  in  his  other  pictures. 
With  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bul- 
wer,  in  his  E norland  and  the  English, 
upon  the  meritji  of  this  distinguished 
artist,  we  shall  close  our  memoir  of 
him,  regretting  that  our  efforts  to  render 
it  more  complete  have  been  ineffectual. 
"  More  various,'  says  Mr.  Bulwer, 
"  more  extensive  in  his  gvaap,  dian 
Hogarth,  his  p;cnin«;  sweeps  from  the 
dignity  of  historyto  the  vetge  of  ca- 
ricature itaeir.  What  an  illimitable 
space  from  the  dark  power  of  Hogarth 
to  the  graceful  tenderness  of  Wilkie  1 
And  which  can  we  say,  with  certainty, 
is  the  higher  of  the  two?  Can  we 
place  even  The  Harlot's  Progress  be- 
yond i  he  Distraining  for  Rent,  or  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  Duncan  Grey  ?" 
And  again,  **  If  the  drania  could  ob- 
tain a  Wilkie,  we  should  hear  no  more 
of  its  decline.  He  is  the  exact  illnstration 
of  the  doctrine  I  have  advanced — of  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  popular  school, 
in  the  hands  of  a  master ;  dignified— 
for  truth  never  loses  a  certain  majesty — 
even  in  iier  most  &miliar  shapes." 
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Richard  benjamin  haydon 

Is  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  was  born,  in  January,  1786. 
His  fondness  for  art  is  said  to  have  been 
firat  ezdted  by  a  servant's  giving  him 
a  print  to  amusi'  himself  w'nh,  when  a 
child ;  from  which  time,  he  matufested 
a  dedded  taste  fiir  the  art^  in  which 
he  has  since  become  so  eminent.  At 
seven  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to 
the  grammar-school  of  Plymoutli,  and 
afterwards,  successively,  to  those  of 
Iloniton  and  Plympton,  where  he  com- 
pleted hia  education,  in  the  same  school 
iiuil  Sir  Joahua  Revnolda  had  re- 
ceived his.  As  uas  the  case  with  Sir 
Joshua,  also,  attempts  were  made  to 
check  Haydon's  propensity  for  draw- 
ing, bis  father  intending  to  brin^  bim 
up  to  his  own  business;  but  this  it  was 
found  iinpossibie  to  do.  Though  he 
attended  to  his  father's  affairs  in  the 
day  time,  he  frequently  spent  half,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  night,  in  his 
frvmnrite  pursuit.  A  peroral  of  Rey- 
nolds's Discourses  encouraged  him  to 
hope  that  he  should  attain  to  eminence 
in  the  prolietsioa  of  an  artist,  which  he 
detenmned,  in  tpite  of  all  obstadei,  to 
follow. 

The  opposition  of  his  father,  at 
length,  giving  way,  he  was  sent  to 
study  in  London,  vhere  he  resolved  to 
pasa  two  yeaia  in  ac<juiring  a  know- 
ledge of  «awin^  and  anatoiny,  before 
he  began  to  pamt.  His  labours  were 
indefatigable;  he  sometimes  never  left 
his  room  for  a  fortnight ;  and  his  close 
attention  at  the  Academy  induced  Fuseli 
to  ask  him,  one  day,  "  Pray,  do  you 
ever  dine?"  Araon^  tho&e,  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  m  the  metropolis, 
were  Prince  Hoare,  David  Wilkie,  ^nd 
others,  to  wliom  his  merits  soon  became 
conspicuoui.  In  1809,  Us  picture  of 
Dentatus  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and,  in  the  following  year,  at 
the  lioyal  Institution,  where  it  obtained 
the  largest  prize.  He  commenced  this 
work  in  January,  1808,  and  had  pro- 
gressed wiUi  it  considerably,  in  that 
year,  when  he  went  to  see  the  Elgin 
marhlea,  on  view  of  which  he  became 


HAYDON^ 

so  convinced  of  the  imperfection  of  his 
own  work,  as  it  at  present  stood,  that 
he  went  home,  rubbed  out  the  whole 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  recommenced 
on  the  new  principles,  which  he  laA 
learnt  from  the  Elgin  sculpture. 

"it  might  be  supposed,"  says  one  of 
Haydon's  biographers,  *'that  the  aca- 
demicians would  have  been  gratified 
at  the  triuinph  of  one  who  had  been 
initiated  into  art  at  the  Royal  Acadtmy . 
But  such  was  not  the  case;  they 
appear  to  have  irLNllked  Haydon  at 
once  for  the  independence  of  his  spirit 
and  his  talents,  especially  for  his  desire 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  historical 
painter.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
very  unfairly  treated,  with  respect  to 
the  picture  of  Dentatus,  and  that  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  so  tlrat,  tiiaroughly 
disgusted  with  their  cotiiiuct,  he  rdin- 
quished  his  intention  of  becoming  an 
associate,  and  determined  to  have  no 
further  conneiion  with  the  Academy." 
In  what  manner  he  was  ill  treated  by 
the  Academy  is  not  stated ;  but  the 
same  authority  savs,  that  the  British 
Institution  withheld  from  him  the  prize, 
to  which  he  had  looked  as  the  means 
of  subsistence,  because  he  had  refuted 
Mi.  Payne  h-night's  theories  respecting 
the  Blgin  marbles.  He  was  at  this 
time  engaged  on  his  large  picture  of 
Solomon,  and,  being  in  want  of  monev 
to  proceed  with  it,  vras  obliged  to  sell 
his  books,  prints,  and  even  his  clothes, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  opera- 
tions. In  this  state  of  deprivation  he 
passed  two  years,  working  the  whole  time 
at  his  picture,  which  he,  at  lenf^th,  rom- 

Eleted  within  the  time  above-mentioned, 
y  worldng  day  and  night  during  the 
last  week,  an  exertion  that  impaired 
his  sight,  and  did  material  injurv  to 
his  hnlm.  On  the  exhIlHtion  or  his 
Solomon,  at  Spring  Gardens,  the  praises 
of  the  artist  were  resounded  in  all 
quarters;  the  directors  of  the  Insti- 
tution voted  liim  a  present  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  audit  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  received  intimation  that  he  might 
become  an  academician  { but  this  honour 
he  WIS  QOt  now  disposed  to  accept 
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In  the  summer  of  1814,  he  set  out, 
with  Wilkie,  for  Paris,  where  he  con- 
liAtted  about  two  months,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  ]>a8sed  in  studying  at 
the  Louvre.  On  his  return  to  Lonoon. 
he  commenced  his  great  picture  or 
Christ  entering  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
failure  of  bis  sifrht,  and  the  want  of 
pecuniary  mtaiu,  agaui  continued  to 
impede  the  progress  of  his  work.  The 
kindness  ot  frioEids,  atid  the  sale  of 
some  small  paintings,  having  relieved 
him  from  hfi  emlMm»menti|  lie»  in 
1816,  again  took  up  his  pen  against  Mr. 
Payne  Knight,  and  is  said  completelv 
to  have  demolished  that  ^ntleman't 
theories  respeetii^  the  EIgm  marbles. 
In  this  controversy,  Haydon  was  grati- 
fied to  iind  tiiai  the  opinion  ol  Canova 
oc^ddod  with  his  own ;  and  a  friendiliip» 
between  him  and  the  p:rcat  sculptor, 
was  subsequently  contracted.  In  1817» 
Mr.  Haydon  femoved  to  lisson  GfOve> 
and  opened  a  painting  academy,  where 
some  of  our  most  rising  artists  are  said 
to  have  sLudied.  In  1820,  he  exhibited 
his  picture  of  Christ  entering  Jeru- 
salem, which,  both  in  London,  and  upon 
its sutraequent  exhibition  at  Edinburgh, 
drew  crowds  of  admiring  visitors, 
though  cavilled  at  by  some  of  his 
hostile  critics.  The  Kesunreclion  of 
Lazarus,  which  he  produced  in  1823, 
vraa  also  much  admired:  it  sold  for 
£200;  his  Christ  entering  Jenualem 
fetched  jg350. 

Haydon  is  slid  to  be  of  an  enthu- 
siastic character,  horb  as  an  artist  and 
a  man;  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
merits  has  subjeeted  Mm  to  die  charge 
of  vanity,  for  which,  if  he  be  guilty 
of  it,  there  is  some  excuse,  coosiderine 
the  comparatiye  neglect  witfi  wliich  hfii 
works  have  been  treated.  "  On  the 
merits  of  Haydon,"  says  a  critical  an- 
diority,  "  much  has  been  written  and 
more  has  bem  said:  liis  friends,  and 
they  are  vr.artv,  Inve  not  left  his  fine 
genius  unnoticed,  while  his  un-friends, 
to  use  a  northern  phrase,  and  lliey  are 
numerous,  have  dwelt,  more  than  was 
courteous,  on  his  defects."  His  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  art  led  him  to  petition  the 
House  of  Cgounoni  fiir  an  act,  directing 


the  paintinp  of  historical  pictures  for 
churches  and  public  buildings ;  that  he 
was  unsoccessnil  he  eoiild  scarcely  him- 
self have  been  surprised.  As  an  artist, 
he  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the 
roost  distinguished  of  the  present  age  ; 
his  style  is  chiefly  formed  upon  that  of 
Raffaell*",  of  whom  he  is  said  to  l>e  SO 
devoted  an  admirer,  a^i  lo  have  affected 
the  open  collar,  and  square-toed  sliost, 
of  that  illustrions  nrtist.  "  The  pencil 
of  Haydon/'  says  the  writer  of  a  series 
of  papers  in  Tlie  Athemeum,  under  the 
head  of  Living  Artists,  '*  gave  early 
notice  of  something  more  than  common; 
indeed,  the  character  of  the  man  may 
be  guessed  from  his  compodtiotts:  he 
desired  to  be  thought  daring,  and, 
seieciing  his  subjects  from  history  or 
fimn  Saripture,  snowed  an  incfination 
to  measure  himself  ^vith  the  race  of 

{iants  in  art  who  had  preceded  liim. 
t  would  be  unjust  to  say,  that  his 
powers  were  wnolly  unequal  to  the 
task :  like  the  vision  in  The  Castle  of 
Utranto,  he  showed  the  foot,  if  he  did 
not  show  the  body  of  the  giant.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  grapple  with  a  grand 
subject,  and  another  tniug  to  master  it : 
those,  who  examine  the  works  of  the 
painter,  will  find  that  he  fails,  not  so 
much  in  tiie  conception  or  tlie  liandling 
as  in  the  propriety  oi  action— 4n  dbort, 
that  he  misses  those  subordinate,  yet 
necessary  deliracios,  which  contain 
beauty  and  ciiaracter.  Tiiere  are, 
doubtless,  portions  of  his  pictures  which 
justify  the  praise  of  those  friends  who 
call  him  a  second  Raffaelle;  and  he 
has  a  glow  of  coionring,  which  some- 
times equals  the  finest  specimens  of  liis 
native  school  of  art.  But  he  is  often 
deficient  in  the  dignified  grarity — the 
severe  sttenity — which  Scripture  or 
history  reqidres ;  he  also  fails  frequently 
in  the  action  of  his  figures— they  do 
every  thing  with  all  their  nught,  and 
seem  to  feel  a  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
a  task  which  should  be  performed  with 
ease.  Tliat  bis  works  were  worthy  of 
opening  the  doors  of  the  Academy  to 
Haydon,  was  the  opinion  of  his  friends  ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  twen^ 
out  of  the  fiifl^  are  not  10  good  as  he/'^ 
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Charles  at.frrd  stothard, 

eldest  &on  of  Thomas  Stothard,  Esq., 
the  royal  academician,  was  born  in 
London,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1786.  He 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education 
at  the  school  of  a  Mr.  Dearne,  and 
afterwards  became  the  private  pupil  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  C  urn  side.  He  first 
developed  his  taste  for  the  arts  by 
painting,  in  a  very  superior  manner, 
the  miniature  scenes  for  his  schoolboy 
model  of  a  theatre.  A  propensity  to 
the  study  of  history,  also  marked  his 
early  jmn ;  and,  by  turns,  poetry,  as- 
tronomy, chemistry,  iratural  history, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  music,  and 
drawing,  all  engaged  bis  attention. 
The  proficiency  which  he  made  in 
these  was  the  result  of  his  own  dili- 
gence ;  and,  indeed,  bis  biographer  and 
widow  remarlts,  that,  for  whatever  lie 
acquired  dnrin£»  life,  he  was  little  in- 
•  dcbted  to  the  iii&iruction  of  otiitrs ; — 
1  sue  It  as  he  was,  he  made  himself. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  had,  at 
first,  expressed  a  wish  to  become  a 
porlTait  painter;  but  die  following  dr- 
rtimstance  induced  him  tn  cbanfTP  his 
mind.  Whilst  be  was  on  a  visit,  one 
morning,  at  tlie  house  of  a  friend,  who 
was  of  that  profession,  a  party  hap- 
pened to  call  in  to  luok  at  the  picture 
a  lady  of  rank,  then  under  the  artist's 
hands.  The  original  was  a  woman  of 
plain  features  and  vulgar  character,  and 
as  such  she  app^ed  in  the  picture ;  an 
adberenee  to  truth,  which  the  party,  to 
wlMMn  the  lady  was  related,  took  so  ill, 
that  they  unanimously  decried  the 

Serformance.  Charles,"  says  Mrs. 
toUiard,  *'  was  so  disgusted  with  this 
scene,  that  he  left  the  house,  with  a 
determination  never  to  become  a  por- 
trait painter ;  feeling  that  he  could  not 
submit  to  give  up  his  own  independence 
and  judgment  to  be  the  sport  of  ig- 
noranee  and  canity." 

In  1807,  n  drawing,  \vhiLh  he  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Fuseli,  procured  him 
admission  as  a  student  at  Somerset 
Uoiuef  wbere  he  entered  upon  a  re- 
gular course  of  study  from  the  antique, 
aaU  soon  became  distinguished  for  his 


chaste  and  beautiful  style  of  copying 
antique  sculpture  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  admitted  a  student  in  the 
Life  Academy;  and)  about  the  same 
time,  it  is  said,  he  executed  several 
paintings  in  oil,  from  sketches  made  by 
iiim  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Thames,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In 
1808,  he  also  became  a  student  at  the 
Institution  in  Pali  HaO,  where  he 
executed  a  very  successful  copy  of  a 
lady  and  child,  after  Vandyck. 

In  1810,  he  painted  a  picture  of  the 
death  of  Richard  the  Second  in  Pomfret 
Castle,  in  which  the  costume  of  the 
period  wras  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
portrait  of  Richard  taken  from  his 
effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was 
received  with  unanimoiu  approbation 
upon  its  exhibition  at  Somenet  House, 
and  indicated  superior  talents,  in  the 
artist,  for  histoncal  painting.  This 
branch  of  his  art,  however,  he  was  also 
induced  to  forego,  in  consequen(%  of  an 
attachment  he  had  formed  with  a  Mtss 
Kempe,  to  whom  he  was  subsequently 
marned.  A  more  lucrative  nwde  of 
occupation  than  that  of  historical  por- 
trait painting,  had  suggested  itself  to 
him  as  fiur  back  as  the  year  1802,  when 
he  accomnanied  his  fatlier  to  Burleigh 
House,  trie  seat  of  the  Marquess  of 
Exeter.  Mr.  Stothard,  senior,  was  em- 
ployed to  decorate  the  staircase  Of  this 
mansion ;  and,  whilst  thus  occupied, 
observed  to  his  son,  it  would  be  to  his 
fntnre  advantage,  to  fill  up  his  time,  by 
makin^i''  drawiriL^.s  from  the  monuments 
in  tlie  neigiibouring  churches,  as  useful 
authorities  for  costume.  His  BOH  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  and  thus  received  the 
first  bias  of  his  mind  towards  a  snhject 
which  he  now  resolved  to  make  ins 
,  pursuit  The  hint  for  the  design, 
which  he  afterwards  carried  into  effect, 
was  first  given  him  by  a  sight  of  some 
very  clever  unpnblished  etchings,  by 
the  Rev.  P.  Kert  ii  It,  of  Cambridge,  from 
monuments  in  the  Dominicans  and 
other  churches  in  Paris.  This  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  a  work  on 
The  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which  the  first  number  ap- 
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peared  in  June,  1811,  accumpanicd  by  an 
advertisement,  staling  that  the  objects 
of  the  undertaking  were  to  afford  the 
historical  painter  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  costume  adopted  in  England, 
from  an  early  period  of  history  to  the 
rcif^n  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  to  illustrate, 
at  the  same  time,  history  and  bio> 
praphy :  and,  lastly,  to  asnst  the  stage 
m  selecting  its  costume  with  propriety, 
for  the  plays  of  our  p;reat  dramatic  bard. 
Such  a  work  was,  undoubiedly,  a  great 
desideratum  ;  for,  whatever  information 
is  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Gough's 
writings,  in  his  voluminous  publication 
of  the  saine  kind,  the  delineating  part, 

as  Mr.  Stothard  oliscrvc^,  in  ;in  essay 
found  after  his  death,  i&  &o  extremely 
incorrect  and  full  of  errors,  that,  at  a 
future  period,  when  the  originals  no 
longer  exisf,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
form  any  correct  idea  of  what  uiey 
really  were. 

"  When  I  first  determined  upon  pub- 
lisliing  the  work  myself/'  says  Mr. 
Stothud,  I  knew  I  ihoold  leqoire  a 
small  sum  of  money  exclusively  for  it 
to  begin  with;  and,  at  the  time,  my 
purse  was  on  the  decline.  I  might 
naye  had  what  I  wanted  by  applying  to 
my  father;  but,  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
— I  had  a  feeling,  1  couid  not  conauer, 
of  wishing  to  begin  the  world  without 
calling  upon  his  assistanro.  Added  to 
this,  I  thought  my  not  doing  so,  as  I 
was  the  elder,  woulid  be  a  good  ex- 
ample to  my  brothers.  I,  therefore, 
applied  to  a  friend,  who  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  requested  him  to  lend  me 
the  sum  1  wanted.  He  did  so.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  borrowed 
money ;  and  I  felt  uneasy  till  it  was 
repMO.  AoooriKngly,  when  I  hroaght 
out  my  first  numlicr,  I  lud  by  every 
pound  note  1  received,  till  1  found 
sufficient  of  them  lyine  together  to  dis- 
charge my  debt  I  Uien  carried  the 
sum  to  my  friend,  and.  as  soon  as  I  saw 
it  deposited  in  iiis  pocket,  1  felt  I  had 
regamed  my  independence^  and  re- 
solved neyer  again  to  become  a  bor- 
rower." 

The  first  number  of  Mr.  Stothard's 

work  was  received  with  the  applause  it 
merited,  and  obtained  for  him  distin- 
guished reputation,  both  as  an  artist  and 
an  antiquary.  His  time  was  now  oc- 
cupied in  making  various  excursions  in 
search  of  monumental  antiquities ;  and, 


during  the  summer  of  181^,  be  pro- 
ceeded as  far  northward  as  the  Picts' 
WaU,  in  order  to  make  drawings  for 
Lyson's  Magna  Britannia.  In  the 
same  vear,  he  was  appointed  historical 
draugbtiman  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries; and,  in  1816,  he  was  deputed 
by  that  bodv  to  commence  his  elaborate 
and  fiuthfttl  drawings  fiom  die  cele- 
brated tapestry  preserved  at  Bayeux,  in 
France.  He  left  England,  for  that 
purpose,  in  September;  and,  alter 
havmg  visited  Paris,  proceeded,  upon  a 
tour  of  investigation,  to  Chinon,  and 
discovered,  in  the  adjacent  abbey  of 
Fontevrand,  ^tnm  interesting  efiigies 
of  the  Plantagenet  race,  the  existence 
of  which,  after  the  iievolution,  had 
become  matter  of  doubt  He  found  the 
abbey  converted  into  a  prison ;  and,  in 
a  cellar  helon^ing  to  it,  were  deposited 
the  fliigies  ot  lienry  the  Second,  his 
queen,  Eleanor  of  uuienne,  Richard 
the  First,  and  IsnbcllT  nf  Anfronleme, 
the  queen  of  John.  The  chapel,  in 
whieh  these  figures  were  placed,  pre- 
viously to  the  Revolution,  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  and,  since  their  removal  to  the 
cellar,  they  were  exposed  to  continual 
injury  from  the  prisoners,  who  came 
there,  twice  a  day,  to  draw  water  at  the 
well  From  these  effigies  Mr.  Stothard 
made  teveral  accurate  and  beantiful 
drawings ;  and  succeeded,  after  much 
labour  and  difficulty,  in  disa>vering  the 
painting  upon  their  surfiwe.  Whilst 
upon  a  visit  to  the  abbey  of  L'  Espan, 
near  Mons,  which  he  found  converted 
into  a  barn,  he  discovered,  under  a 
quantity  of  wlieat,  the  effigy  of  Beren- 

Sria,  queen  of  Ricliard  the  First.  At 
008,  he  also  discovered  the  beautiful 
enamelled  tablet  of  Geoffiney  Plan  tag- 
enet,  which  he  considered  tlie  earliest 
specimen  of  what  is  termed  a  sepul- 
chral brass,  uid  of  armorial  bearings, 
depicted  decidedly  as  such. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  pre- 
sented, through  the  medium  of  Sir 
George  Nayler,  the  drawings  which  he 
had  made  from  the  discoveries  at  Fon- 
tevraud,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  ex- 
pressed hls  deihre  for  their  publication, 
and  gave  his  permission  for  Mr.  Stot- 
hard to  dedicate  to  him  his  Monumental 
Effigies.  An  application  was  also  made, 
by  Mr.  Stothard,  to  government,  sug- 

gesting  the  propriety  of  their  securing, 
'om  further  destruction,  the  Fontevraud 
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eflSgies,  and  placing  them,  with  those 
adif  preserved,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  WW  not  aeeeded  to»  bnt  the  sog- 

gestion  had  the  good  effect  of  causinj^ 
these  interesting  remains  to  be  removed 
from  the  cellar  into  a  place  of  aeenrit^. 
Id  t817,  he  made  a  second,  and,  in 
1818,  a  third  journey  to  Bayeux,  in 
company  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  nuurried  in  the  February  of  the 
latter  year.  Having  finished  his  series 
of  drawings  from  the  tapestry,  he 
made  a  tour  of  invetdgatioii  tiirough 
Norniatidy  and  Brittany.  "  The  most 
trivial  circumstances,"  says  his  wife, 
**  peculiarity  of  manners,  custom,  places, 
mad  things,  he  deemed,  in  a  foreign 
country,  fully  worthy  of  his  notice  ;  and 
he  constantly  averred  that  lie  travelled 
33  much  to  observe  mankind  as  he 
did  to  investigate  antiquity.  Bcin^  re- 
commended to  an  inni  because  several 
of  his  eoantrjrinen  were  there,  '  that,' 
he  replied,  *  is  the  very  reason  I  shall 
not  go  to  it.  I  can  remaric  Englbh 
characters  at  home,  but  here  I  want  to 
know  the  peonle.' "  Among  other  dis- 
coveries whicn  Mr.  Stothard  made, 
during  this  tour,  were  the  effigies  ut  the 
Dukes  of  Brittany,  at  Ploermel,  of  Sir 
Oliver  de  CMsson  and  his  lady,  at 
Josselin,  and  several  others,  ia  a  very 
nmdla^  tttte,  at  Vann^ 

In  1819,  he  laid  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  the  complete  series  of  draw- 
ings he  had  made  from  the  tapestry  at 
Bayeux,  together  mth  a  paper,  in 
which  he  proved  that  the  tapestry  was 
really  a  work  coeval  with  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  aeugned  to  it  by  tradition; 
and  not,  as  attempted  to  be  proved  by 
tlie  Abbe  de  la  Kue,  a  work  of  the 
time  of  Henry  the  First.  The  paper 
was  printed  in  the  nineteenth  volume 
of  The  Archoeologia  ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  Mr.  Stothard  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Andquariee.  He, 
soon  after,  visited  various  towns  in 
Nortoilc  and  Suffolk,  for  the  puruuse  of 
adding  some  drawings  to  Ins  coUection 
of  monumental  subjects-;  and,  wliilst 
thus  engaged,  the  accidental  perusal  of 
a  newspaper  made  him  ac^tiamted  with 
the  circumstance  of  the  discoveries  re- 
cently made  at  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  walls  of  the  painted  chamber.  He 
immediately  proettded  to  London  to 
copy  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  from 
which  he  executed  a  complete  series  of 


drawing?.  "  Enthusiastic  and  fearless 
in  his  pursuit,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  highest 
and  most  dani^erous  parts  of  the  scaf- 
fold i  and  there,  almost  stunned  by  the 
incessant  ndse  of  the  workmen,  amidst 
dust,  and  every  possible  annoyance,  he 
actually  commenced  and  finished  these 
beautilul  productions  of  his  pencil.  On 
one  oocision,  his  life  was  so  imroinently 
in  danger  that  he  narrowly  escaped  the 
terrible  fisite  which  afterwards  betel 
him/'  In  these  drawings  he  displayed 
his  intrenioua  recovery  of  the  long  lost 
art  of  raising  gold,  as  embossed  on  the 
surface  of  the  material ;  a  mode  which 
contributes  so  much  to  the  rich  splen- 
dour of  the  old  illuminated  manuscripts ; 
a  discovery  which  he  communicated  to 
his  wife.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he 
Nv-as  occupied  in  preparing  the  materials 
lor  a  paper  concerning  the  age  of  these 
curious  paintings,  to  M  fadd  before  the 
Soriety  of  Antiquaries  ;  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  biographical  ac- 
count of  him  by  Mrs.  Stotnard.  In 
September,  1820,  he  made  a  journey  to 
the  Netherlands ;  and,  on  his  return, 

Kublished  the  ninth  number  of  his 
lonumental  Effigies,  with  splendid 
vignette  illustrations,  lieraldic  and  archi- 
tectund.  He  prepared  the  tenth  for 
pubfication  in  tiie  beginning  of  1821,  and 
also  finished  a  large  plate  of  The  Royal 
Effigies  at  Fontevraud,  to  be  published 
separately  from  his  great  work.  He 
also  began  a  work  on  seals,  and  lefl 
hebind  him  about  thirty  unpublished 
diawings  uf  the  scarcest  of  our  regal 
and  baronial  ones ;  particularly  an  im- 
pression of  ti  e  Conqueror's,  which  he 
ingeniously  restored,  by  uniting  the 
Ivrokeo  fragmento,  preserved,  with  the 
charter  to  the  city  of  London,  in  the 
town  clerk's  office,  Guildhall.  Another 
of  his  undertakings  was  a  work  illustra- 
tive of  the  age  of  Bliiabeth;  and  his 
drawing  of  that  queen,  from  her  e£Bgy 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  hb  pen- 
cil. On  the  16ih  of  May,  he  left  his 
home  for  Devonshire,  for  the  purpose 
of  maUiHir  some  drawings  for  tne  Rev. 
D.  Lyson's  account  of  that  county.  He 
arrived  at  Beer  Ferrers,  on  Sunday,  the 
27th ;  and,  after  having  attended  divine 
service,  requested  permission  of  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hobart,  to  draw 
the  stained  glass  in  the  east  window. 
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It  was  granted  him ;  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  he  ascended  a  ladder  to 
comment  his  work,  attended  by  the 
cnrate,  Mr.  Servante.  This  pcntleman 
left  him  at  half  pa«t  two  o'clock,  at 
which  dme  Mr.  Stotliard  flood  dM»ut 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  immediately 
above  the  tablets  contnining  the  creed 
and  commandmentii,  and  was  tracing 
the  portrait  of  Sir  William  Ferrers.  H  e 
had  been  invited  to  dinner  by  Mr. 
Hobart,  but  not  appearing  at  the  ap- 
pointed h<Nir,  that  gentleman  requested 
a  friend,  who  \va:,  iiljout  to  pass  by  Beer, 
to  look  in  ai  the  churcli  and  hasten  his 
guest  "  He  obeyed  the  request,"  says 
ins  widow;  "and,  upon  entering  the 
ciiurch  by  the  little  door,  near  the 
idtar,  beheld  my  husband,  my  Ueiovea 
husband,  lying  extended, — teiiseleae, — 
dead,  at  the  base  of  the  monument, 
from  which  he  had  received  the  &tai 
blow;— every  sign  of  life  goaew  HewM 
dead,  qiiitt;  ilr-sA. — nil  hnmrm  aid  vain. 
The  ladder  remained  resting  against  the 
window;  the  step,  on  whldine  bad  stood, 
lieing  found  broken  on  the  floor.  From 
all  cirrumstHncec,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  bitp  liiuaL  liave  suddenly  given  way; 
that  my  husband,  in  the  effort  to  save 
himself,  probably  turned  round;  nnd. 
in  failins,  terrible  to  relate  1  struck 
against  me  monument  with  tudi  foree 
that  little  doubt  can  bo  (  ntcrtained  of 
his  having  been  killed  upon  the  spot." 
This  melancholy  event  happened  only 
within  a  month  of  the  accouchement 
of  his  wife,  who  ^nve  birth  to  a  dauphfer 
that  died  on  the  2nd  oi  February,  1822. 

A  more  exemplary  character  in  pri- 
vate life  has  seldom  formrd  the  subject 
of  biography ;  nor  does  Mr.  iiiotbard 
appear  lest  amialile  in  tlie  aceounti 
given  of  him  by  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances than  in  the  interesting  memoirs 
of  his  iife,  pubUsbed  by  his  widow. 
We  have  only  to  peruse  these  memoirs 
to  be  convinced  of  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious worth  ;  they  aiiord  another  proof 
that  humility,  modesty,  and  unostenta- 
tiousness,  may  be  joined  to  tlie  most 
solid  ability.  The  pursuits  which,  both 
as  an  antiquary  and  artist,  have  rendered 
hi>  name  so  celebrated,  he  entered 
upon  and  persevered  in  with  equal 
enthusiasm  and  industry.  Whilst  he 
was  employed  in  etcliing,  he  generally 
had  by  his  side  a  pencil  and  several 
slips  of  pi^^r,  upon  which  he  made 


notes  of  anything?  that  occtirred  to  his 
mind.  "At  another  time,"  says  Mrs. 
Stothard,  **he  would  plaee  a  Ladn 

book  upon  his  table,  and  study  the 
author  whilst  actually  employed  upon 
some  of  those  very  beautinil  plates  he 
executed  for  the  tenth  number  of  The 
Monumental  Effigies.  It  was  thus  that, 
during  the  last  six  months,  he  studied 
the  German  grammar,  and  had  made  a 
conaideralde  progress  in  the  elementr^ry 
part  of  that  difficult  languagei  without 
having  exclusively  devoted  a  dngle 
day  to  it,"  It  seems  that  he  rntertnii-.rd 
strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  decypher 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  at  the 
British  Museum ;  and,  according  to  his 
biographer,  so  far  fiirceedpd,  that  he 
clearly  proved  he  could  make  out  the 
words  kuig  and  Ptolemy  wherever  they 
occurred.  As  an  artist,  he  studiea 
chiefly  grace  and  simplicity,  firmness 
and  dednon.  In  regard  to  colour,  he 

was  a  f^reat  advorntc  for  cndcavmiring' 
to  imitate  nature;  for  which  purpo&e  he 
thought  not  merely  a  correct  eye  neces- 
sary, but  judgment,  feeling,  and  regu- 
larity. Tt  was  a  sayinj*  of  his  that  he 
drew  quick,  because  ne  drew  slow ; 
meaning  that  he  took  lime  liefore  he 
made  a  line,  and  from  that  attention^ 
never  had  occasion  to  alter  it. 

Some  anecdotes,  related  by  Hra. 
Stothard,  in  her  interesting  volume, 
must  conclude  our  memoir.  Whilst 
she  was  at  Paris,  with  her  husband, 
and  spending  the  day  with  a  public 
librarian  of  that  city,  the  !;itter  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Stothard  witli,  Vuu  are  a 
Stothard;  are  you  any  relation  to  a 
great  anti<;Tnry  of  that  name,  who  h-x.i 
executed  a  most  beautiful  work  on  the 
monuments  of  his  own  country  ?"  Not 
inimcdiately  replying,  "''Sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Stothard,  **you  should  have  asked  me 
that  question,  for  I  am  his  wife."  Upon 
hearing  this,  the  librarian  jumped  up^ 
and  seized  him  by  the  hand,  exclaiming, 
'is  ii  possible  that  I  Imve  spent  the 
day  with  you  and  never  heard  this? 
Had  you  been  a  Frenchman,  it  is  the 
hrst  thing  you  would  have  told  me.'* 
On  another  ocndon,  his  convemtion 
induced  a  French  antiquary  to  say  to 
his  wife,  whom  he  mistook  for  his  sis> 
ter,  "  I  do  not  know.  Miss,  who  your 
brother  may  be  ;  but  he  must  either  be 
Mr.  Stothard,  or  the  angeL  of  the 
antiquaries." 
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We  shall  coTnmence  <rar  memoir  of 
this  eccentric,  but  gifled  artist,  in  the 
words  of  one  who  was  present  nt  bis 

funeral.  "  I  shall  never  forget  whnt  I 
saw  some  thirtv  years  ago,  when  i  calU  d 
and  inquired  for  a  worthy  friend,  lung 

my  companion  in  Canton.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  a  lady,  with  five  very 
voung  girls  round  her  knees,  and  a 
boy-babe  in  ber  arms;  she  received 

me  in  silence  and  not  ^^'^thollt  tears ; 
tlie  niournmgs  which  she  wore  were  tor 
my  friend,  Mr  husband,  who  had  been 
dead  six  months ;  the  infant  in  her 
arms,  a  month  o\df  or  scarcely  more, 
w«a  the  eminent  painter  whom  we  have 
tfaia  day  followed  to  the  grave." 

He  was  bom  in  St.  James's  Street, 
London,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1787, 
and  became  the  peculiar  object  of  his 
mother's  solicitude.  His  father,  who 
had  been  an  £ast  India  merchant,  left 
ample  meant  Itelund  liim  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family ;  and,  on  the  education 
of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  his  sur- 
viving parent  was  willing  to  bestow  any 
expense.  Harlow,  however,  left  school 
at  sixteen,  that  of  Westminster  being 
the  third  atid  last  to  which  he  was  sent. 
He  gave  early  indicadont  of  a  Caete  Ibv 
painting,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  landscape 
punter,  from  Antwerp,  named  Henry 
de  Cost.  In  him  Harlow  soon  dis- 
covered a  conceited  and  contemptible 
instructor;  and  quitting  his  studio  for 
that  of  Drummond,  the  portrait  painter, 
**  pursued  his  art  there,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  '*  with  an  ardour  from 
which  even  amusements  could  not  se- 
duce him."  He  next  became  the  pupil 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  to  whom  he 
was  to  pay  one  Irandred  guineas  yearly ; 
for  this  he  "  was  to  have  free  nrress  to 
Sir  Thomas's  house,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  leave  to  copy  his 
pictures  till  four  o^cloclc  in  the  after- 
noon, but  to  receive  no  instruction  of 
any  kind."  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  sone  alteration  had  taken  place  in 
tliese  terms ;  for  Smith  afterwards  speaks 
of  "  the  repeated  kindnesses  ot  Sir 


Thoma<?  in  allowing  Harlow  to  prepare 
some  of  his  pictures  in  the  dead  colour* 
ing,"frc  We  should  observe,  that  before 

he  commenced  the  profession  of  an  ai  tist 
on  his  own  account,  hia  friends  offered 
to  proeure  him  a  writenbip  in  IndU ; 
but  liis  only  answer  was,  "I  care  not 
for  riches;  give  me  fame  and  glory." 

Harlow  soon  grew  weary  of  studying, 
or  rather,  woriung,  under  Lawrence, 
who,  after  all,  seems  to  have  instmcted 
liim  no  further  than  how  to  accompiish 
the  medianical  drudgery  of  his  own 
pictures.  Impatient  of  this  eniplny, 
and  prompted  by  an  innate  vanity, 
which  Ibttered  bun  into  a  belief  that 
his  genius  was  not  very  inferior  to  that 
of  his  master,  he  was  not  sorry  to 
iind  an  opportunity  ut  depreciating  Sir 
Thomas's  merits.  Adv\r,,  introduced  in 
the  lattcr's  portrait  of  Mr.  Aniz»,T.',ttin,  ' 
and  whicii  Harlow  had  certainly  drawn 
in  dead  colour,  having  excited  parti- 
cular approbation,  the  latter  claiiued  the 
whole  merit  of  the  painting,  and,  calhng 
upon  the  Angersteins,  personally  as- 
serted his  right  in  the  matter.  AU 
that  Sir  Thcima?-'  Tjawrence  did,"  says 
one  of  ills  biugrauhers,  in  a  case  which 
would  have  justified  strong  resentment, 
was  to  say  to  him,  "As  the  animal  you 
claim  is  among  tlie  best  things  i  ever 
painted,  of  course  you  have  no  need  of 
farther  instructions  from  mp  :  y<"''i  must 
leave  my  house  immediately."  Harlow 
did  so,  and  revenged  bimself  by  going 
down  to  the  Queen's  Head,  at  Epsom, 
where  he  painted  a  sign-hoard,  in  cari- 
cature of  Lawience  s  style,  and  wrote 
underneath, "  T.  L.  Greek  Street,  Soho.** 
Sir  Thomas  meetiiig  him,  soon  after,  is 
said  to  have  addressed  him  with,  1  have 
seen  your  additional  act  of  perfidy,  at 
Epsom;  and  if  yo!i  were  not  a  scoun- 
drel, I  would  Itick  you  from  one  end  of 
the  street  to  the  other.'*  Harlow  moved 
out  of  his  reach,  replying,  '*  There  is 
gome  privilep-e  in  being  a  scoundrel, 
for  tlie  street  ia  very  long."  In  this 
story,  Allan  CSunningliam  remarks,  there 
must  be  some  error,  either  in  the  facts 
or  their  date,  but  gives  no  other  rca-on 
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for  such  a  supposition  than  the  youth 
of  Harlow,  and  the  cautious  and  guarded 
temper  of  Lawrence. 

Harlow  now  determined  to  be  his 
own  instructor  for  the  future,  from  a 
conviction  that  geniut  lott  ill  orteinalitjr 
by  aubmitting  to  the  dictation  of  others. 
His  quarrel  with  Lawrence  did  not  pre- 
vent hnn  fioni  udering  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  rank  of  associate  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  but,  to  his  morti- 
fication, onlv  on«  vote  was  given  in  his 
favour.  Thu  wm  vndentxNNl  to  eome 
from  Fuseli ;  who,  when  remonstrnted 
with  on  the  subiea  by  his  brother 
academieians,  sai^  he  voted  for  the 
talent,  and  not  for  the  man." 

The  earliest  works  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir,  did  not  excite  much  atten- 
tion ;  they  were  historical  compositions: 
Bolingbroke's  Entry  into  London,  and 
the  Quarrel  between  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  first  picture 
which  lie  exhihited  wns  a  portrait  of  his 
mother ;  but  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  attracted  {itiblic  notice  before  the 
exhibition  of  his  Hulert  -dud  Prince 
Arthur,  a  composition  psunted  for  Mr. 
Leader,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred 
guimat.  The  force  of  character,  how- 
ever, remarks  Allan  Cunnin?hnm.  had 
more  influence  with  the  public  than 
with  the  proprietor,  who  liked  tiiis  his- 
torical effort  so  little,  that  he  had  it 
exchanged  for  portraits  of  his  daughters. 
HarioWs  nest  celehrated  promiction 
was  the  Trial  of  Queen  Katherine,  in 
which  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  others  of  the 
Kemble  fiimily  are  introduced.  The 
popularity  of  this  picture  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  numerous  copies 
of  the  well-known  engraving  which  has 
been  taken  from  it;  and  some  pwtietilar 
account  of  the  painting  may  not,  there- 
fore, be  uninteresting.  WhiUt  it  was 
in  pr<^ess,  the  artist  was  frequently 
visited  by  Fuseli,  at  that  time  sittin^'^ 
for  his  portrait  to  Harlow.  On  tirst 
seeing  the  picture  in  dead  colouring,  the 

forriK'!  cxpre^scil  lii-  apftrohation  of  the 
general  arrangement,  but  noticed,  as  a 
great  defect,  in  a  composition  of  more 
than  twenty  figures,  that  not  one  leg  or 
foot  was  shewn,  "  Now^,  if  you  do  not 
know  how  to  draw  legs  and  feet,"  he  is 
related  to  have  said  to  Harlow,  "  I  will 
show  you;"  and  at  the  same  time  drew 
two  on  the  wainscot  of  the  room. 
Harlow,  In  conaequence  of  these  ob> 


serrations,  chanpcd  the  whole  arrange- 
ment in  the  foreground ;  and  he  after- 
wmde»  at  the  sugcettion  of  Ae  tame 
artist,  introduced  the  two  boys  who  are 
taking  up  the  cushion ;  the  one  who 
•hewt  hu  back  heing,  aeeordfaig  to 
Knowles,  altogether  due  to  Fuseli. 

Besides  the  portrait  of  Fuseli,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  periect 
resemblances  ever  painted,  Harlow  took 
excellent  likenesses  of  Northcote  and 
Noliekens.  A  tine  engraving  of  the 
former  has  been  made  by  Lewis;  the 
latter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albwi's.  These  and  the  otlier  per- 
fiMrmaaces  which  we  have  mentioned^ 
of  our  artist,  had  already  procured  him 
no  ordinary  reputation;  and  feeling 
conscious  that  he  only  wanted  to  attain 
the  art  of  drawing  the  human  figure 
with  purity  and  precision,  to  enable  him 
to  take  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of  his 
profession,  ne  resolved  on  proceeding 
to  Italy,  with  this  view.  He  left  Eng- 
land m  June,  1818;  and  after  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  made  anch  rapid  im- 
provement in  drawing,  as  to  promise 
the  most  splendid  results.  One  of  his 
perfi>nnances  was  a  copy  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, completed  in  dghteen  daye; 
on  behohiinfr  which,  Canova exclaimed, 
*'  ihis,  sir,  seems  rather  the  work  ol 
eighteen  weekal"  The  next,"  he 
says,  in  a  letter,  which,  as  it  is  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  man  tlian  de- 
ecriptive  of  his  proceedings  at  Rome, 
we  shall  quote  at  soine  lengtli,  "  was 
a  composition  of  my  own,  of  fifteen 
figures,  which  created  no  small  sensa- 
tion here.  Canova  requested  to  have 
the  picture  at  his  house  for  a  few  days, 
which  was  accordingly  sent ;  and,  on 
the  10th  of  November,  upwards  of  five 
hundred  persons  saw  it.  It  was  then 
removed  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
and  publicly  exhibited.  They  nuani- 
mously  elected  me  an  academician,  and 
I  have  received  the  diploma.  There 
are  many  things  wliieh  have  made  this 
election  very  nonourable  to  me,  of 
which  you  shall  hear  in  Enf^knd.  Vou 
must  understand,  that  iliere  arc  two 
degrees  in  our  Academy;  one  of  merit, 
the  other  of  honour ;  mine  is  of  merit, 
being  one  of  the  body  of  the  Academy. 
The  same  night  of  my  election,  the 
King  of  Naples  received  his  honorary 
degree  (being  then  in  Rome,  on  a  viait 
to  the  pope),  in  common  with  all  the 
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other  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  find  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  one  abow  Wett,  FukO,  Lawrence, 
Flaxman,  and  myself,  are  the  only 
British  artists  belonjnng  to  St.  Luke's, 
as  academidans.  This  institntion  is 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years'  stand- 
inp:.  Raffaelle,  the  Carraccis,  Poussin, 
Guide,  Titian,  and  every  ereat  master 
that  we  esteem,  wer6  memDen.  I  had 
the  high  gratification  to  see  my  name 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  these  illustrious 
dnraeten.  Now,  my  dear  ftiend,  aa 
this  fortunate  affair  has  taken  place,  I 
should  wish  it  added  to  the  print  of 
Katherine's  TriaL  You  would,  perhaps, 
have  the  kindness  to  call  on  Mr.  Cribb, 
the  publisher,  in  Tavistock  Street,  Co- 
vent  Garden,  and  have  it  worded  thus: 
*  Member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Lak«» 
at  Rome.' "  He  then  gives  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  Naples,  and  concludes  his 
letter  drat:  I  am  to  1»e  presented  to 
the  pope  either  on  the  second  or  third 
of  next  month.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  v^ill 
let  roe  know  when  the  day  is  fixed,  and 
I  leave  Rome  directly  ai'ter;  perhaps 
the  next  day :  a  day  that  I  most  sin- 
cerely dread;  for  I  have  become  so 
attached  to  tlw  place  and  the  people, 
that  I  expect  a  great  struggle  with  my- 
self! I  should  be  the  most  ungrate/ul 
of  human  beings,  if  I  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  endless  favours  they  have 
bestowed  on  me.  It  is  the  place,  of  all 
others,  for  an  artist,  as  he  is  sure  to  be 
highly  appreciated  if  he  has  any  talent; 
and  I  shall  speak  of  the  country,  to  the 
end  of  my  days,  with  the  most  fervent 
admiration." 

Full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  Harlow 
left  Rome  the  latter  end  of  181S,  and 
pasnnsr  through  Florenoe,  was  tfiere 
also  made  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
He  arrived  in  London  in  January,  1819, 
and  took  a  house  in  Dean  Street,  Soho ; 
but  had  scarcely  set  up  his  easel,  before 
he  was  attacked  with  the  mumps,  which 
carried  him  oft'  on  the  4th  of  February, 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who, 
according  to  Lawrence,  was  the  mosu 
promising  of  aH  our  palnten  f*  and  to 
whom  none  can  deny  the  possession  of 
very  superior  powers.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham remarks,  that  "  he  discovered, 
after  all,  no  new  way  of  wakening  our 
emotions ;  and  followed  the  beaten 
track  in  which  others  trod:"  but  higher 


authorities  do  not  justify  this  opinion; 
and,  indeed,  to  waken  our  emotions  at 
all  is  no  mean  merit  for  a  pidnter,  and 
one  to  which  the  manner  of  doing  it 
is,  undoubtedly,  subordinate.  Add  to 
this,  that  Harlow  handled  hissntj^ects 
witti  OKtraordinarv  taste  and  grace,  and 
was  eminently  sKilful  in  colour  and 
human  character,  and  he  cannot  but 
be  assigned  an  elevated  rank  in  bis 
profession. 

His  private  character  seems  too  much 
a  matter  of  apology  with  his  dURnrent 
biographers,  to  be  viewed  in  a  very 
favourable  light ;  a  natural  generosity, 
and  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  his 
profession,  are  the  extent  of  praise  that 
can  be  allowed  him:  vanity  and  fop- 
pery, to  say  nothing  of  his  extravagance 
and  occasionad  inebriety,  formed  too 
great  a  portion  of  his  other  charac- 
teristics. He  dressed,  according  to 
Smitib,  to  rlAcolously  foppish,  that  he 
was  often  the  laughing-stock  of  his 
brother  artists ;  and,  when  excited  by 
wine,  was  so  gross  in  his  conversation, 
that  he  was  seldom  invited  a  second 
time  to  the  same  table.  We  shall  add 
an  anecdote  of  Harlow,  which,  whilst 
it  exposes  Ids  vanity,  will  enable  us  to 
conclude  our  memoir  of  him  with  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  merits  as 
an  artist  "  It  is  extraordinary  that 
Fuseli,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Knowles,  one 
day,  '*  who  is  so  fine  a  scholar,  should 
suffer  engravers  to  place  translations 
under  plates  taken  from  the  classical 
subjects  painted  by  him."  He  then 
instanced  the  print  taken  from  Fuseli's 
picture  of  The  Death  of  ffidipus,  re- 
marking, that  he  was  himself  educated 
a  scholar,  having  been  at  Westminster 
School,  and  therefore  wished  to  see  the 
subjects  given  in  their  original  lan- 
guages. Fuseli,  having  been  told  this 
by  Knowles,  determined,  at  his  next 
sitting  to  Harlow,  to  put  his  knowledge 
of  Greek,  which  he  much  suspected, 
to  the  test.  Accordingly,  after  he  had 
sat  the  usual  time,  he  asked  for  a  piece 
of  chalk,  with  which  he  wrote,  on  the 
wainscot,  the  Greek  lines  in  the  print 
alhided  to,  and  desired  Harlow  to  read 
them.  Fuseli,  seeing  his  evident  in- 
ability, then  coolly  said  to  him :  "  On 
our  way  hither,  Knowles  told  me  you 
had  Mid  that  I  ought  not  to  permit 
engravers  to  put  translations  unaer  the 
prints  taken  from  me;  and  that  you 
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5iad  instanced  the  CEdipus.  Now,  this 
is  the  Greek  quotation,  whence  the 
•uli^ecc  It  tiken,  and  I  find  jou  caoiiot 

read  a  letter  of  it.  Let  me  give  you 
this  advice; — undoubtedly,  you  are  a 
good  portrait  painter ;  aud,  1  think,  in 


small  pictures,  such  as  you  are  painting; 
of  me,  stand  unrivalled.  This  is  suffi- 
deiit  merit;  do  not,  then,  pretend  to 
be  that  which  yon  are  no^  and 
probably,  from  your  wtoo&mtf  never 
can  be, — a  sch<riar," 


WILLIAM  liTIY. 


This  eminent  artiat  was  born  at 
York,  of  parents  more  respectable  than 
wealthy,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1787. 
At  an  eariy  af^,  ho  was  bound  aj)- 
prentice  to  a  printer,  at  Hiili  ;  but  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  labours  of  a  com- 
positor thould  loon  grow  irksome  to 
one  who,  before  he  was  able  to  walk, 
had  developed  a  taste  for  art,  by  scrawl- 
ing designs  in  chalk,  over  the  floors, 
tables,  and  walls  of  his  home.  "  From 
that  time  to  this,"  he  says,  in  a  brief 
autobiographic  sketch,  "  drawing  and 
tidng  colours  was  a  ruling  and  even 
unconquerable  passion  ;  tor  thonp:h, 
during  the  severe  labours  of  the  print- 
ing bunness,  my  darling  pursuits  could 
seldom  be  followed,  yet  I  found  means 
to  keep  alive  the  spark  that  was 
smouldering  in  my  bosom,  and  only 
wanting  in  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
fiin  itself,  and  wrap  in  its  flame  my 
whole  soul;  for  *  I  had  heard  of — 
painters,  and  '  I  longed  to  fdlow  to 
the  field  some  '  noble  one  : — fet  lini? 
thus,  my  bond  soon  became  tedious, 
at  last  irksome,  to  the  greatest  degree, 
and,  like  the  captive,  i  counted,  over 
and  over  again,  the  years,  the  months, 
the  weeks,  the  days,  I  vet  had  to  serve 
ere  I  could  pronounce  ue  happy  words, 
« I  am  free.'^* 

Galling  as  was  the  chain,  however, 
he  dtsdamed  to  relieve  himself  firom  its 
weight  in  any  dishonourable  manner, 
and  with  aspirings  after  art  so  intense 
as  the  above  dedarttlon  show  his  own 
to  have  been,  it  is  much  to  his  honour 
that  he  served  faithfully  every  day  of 
the  seven  years,  and  quitted  the  place 
of  his  servitude  with  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  his  master.  Shortly  after 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he 
came  to  London,  by  the  desire  of  some 
relatives,  who  kiiullv  expressed  their 
willingness  to  forward  liis  iateation, 


which  he  now  determined,^  if  possible, 
to  carry  into  effect,  nf  becoming  an  artist 
by  urofession.  Alter  some  probationary 
studies,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  being  introduced 
to  Fuseli  by  Opie,  to  both  of  whom  be 
expresses  himsdf  much  inde1)ted  fcr 
tl  e  kind  and  friendly  in  inner  with 
which  they  encouraged  his  early  efforts. 
The  first  object  of  his  ambition  lieing 
luiw  aooompHshed,  he  began,  in  the 
summer  of  1806,  to  study  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal;  doing  so,  as  he  says, 
with  the  more  ardour,  beeaose  lie  felt 
that  he  had  lost  seven  prrrinn";  ycrtr:-  of 
his  life,  and  that  be  was  not  starting 
fiurly  against  others  who,  never  Iiaving 
lost  time  in  that  way,  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  him.  His  exertions  were 
not  in  vain,  and  he  had,  ultimately, 
reason  to  be  glad  of  the  additional 
stimulus  they  had  thus  received.  He 
completed  his  studies  in  England,  un- 
der Lawrence,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced by  Fuseli,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  friendship  as  well 
as  the  instruction  of  that  celelirated 

}>ainter,  in  whose  studio  be  reniained 
or  about  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1822,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Italy  ; 
and,  after  passing  some  time  at  Rome, 
Naples,  &c.,  fixed  himself  at  Venice, 
where,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  studied 
ibr  a  yeaTi  with  leal  and  assiduity,  the 
master-keys  of  colour  found  in  Titian, 
Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Bassano, 
Sec.  ftc.  He  returned,  through  Flo- 
rence and  Verona,  to  Paris,  and  from 
thence  to  London,  where  he  arrived 
after  an  absence  altogether  of  about 
two  years. 

The  first  picture  which  he  painted 
after  his  return  to  England,  was  Pan- 
dora formed  by  Vulcan,  and  crowned 
by  the  Seasons.  It  was  begun  and 
finished  in  six  weeks,  and  being  sent 
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to  the  exhibition,  in  1824,  obtained 
merited  applause,  and  procured  the  ar- 
titt't  decaon      an  astodate,  in  the 

above  year.  His  late  master,  now  Sir 
Tiiomas  Lawrence,  was  much  struck 
with  the  performance,  and  by  purchasing 
it,  enhanced  the  value  of  his  own  col- 
lection,  and  paid  a  gpratifying  tribute  to 
the  talent  of  his  pupiU  His  next  im- 
portant work  was  also  purchased  by  a 
distinguished  artist;  this  was  his  pic- 
ture of  The  Combat: — W<nnan  inter- 
eeding  finr  Uie  Yanqiiiahed;  whieh  was 
exhibited  in  1S25,  and,  soon  after,  be- 
came the  property  of  Mr.  Martin.  In 
1828,  he  was  elected  a  royal  acade- 
mician, and  was,  we  believe,  the  last 
who  had  the  honour  to  have  his  diploma 
signed  by  "  the  august  and  splendid 
monarch,  George  the  Fourth,"  aa  Mr. 
Ettv  chHrncferizetthatiUuitiioiiapttroii 
of  the  fine  arts. 

Among  the  principal  pkturet  whkh 
Mr.  Etty  has  painted,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  three  pictures 
illustrative  of  the  story  of  Judith,  which, 
t(^ther  with  two  ether  of  his  large 
works,  bave  been  purchased  bv  the 
Scottish  Academy ;  A  Bevy  of  Fair 
Women,  from  Milton,  purchsuwd  by  the 
late  Marquess  of  Stafford  ;  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  a  commission  from  Lord 
Dwnley  ,*  The  Ferting  of  Hero  end 
Leander;  The  Death  of  Hero  and  Lean- 
der;  Youth  at  the  He!m.  and  Pleasure 
at  tl^e  Prow,  aa  allegory  froiii  Gray, 
painted  for  the  present  liberal  patron 
of  the  English  school,  Robert  Vernon, 
Esq.;  The  Destruction  of  the  Temple  of 
Vice,  fbr  Henry  Payne,  Esq.  Ldeester; 
Venus  making  love,  for  Mr.  Strutt,  of 
Derby ;  and  Cleopatra,  an  early  picture, 
painted  for  one  of  die  ardrtr  eariicst 
patrons,  Sir  Francis  F reeling. 

In  pfrf?on,  Mr.  Etty  is  stout,  and 
about  the  middle  sise;  his  countenance 
bespeaks  an  ingenuous  and  intelligent 
mind,  and  an  open  and  benevolent 
heart.  He  is  devoted  to  his  profession) 
and  pumet  it  with  a  steady  ardoor 
and  an  enthiJiiiism  worthy  of  his 
earliest  aspirations.  He  wears  his 
honours  modestly  and  gracefully,  and 
the  student,  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
take  a  lesson  from  him,  receives  from 
Etty  rather  the  advice  (k  a  friend  than 


the  dictum  of  an  instnictor.  lie  has  a 
great  veneration  fcr  antiquities,  and 

would  as  toon  think,"  to  use  the  words 
of  a  writer  in  Arnold's  Library  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  "  of  beheading  a  kins;,  as  of 
demolishing  an  antique  tower.  His 
language,  when  occasion  demands^  is 
forcible  and  eloquent;  his  imagination 
in  glowing  and  vivid,  yet  he  thinks 
deeply  before  he  paints.  His  dis« 
position  combines  the  humourist  and 
the  philosopher :  "  he  is  a  social  beiiuz,*' 
says  tlie  atidiority  just  mentioned,  ''if 
ever  there  was  one;  he  has  a  fund  of 
quiet  enjoyment,  which  is  never  hyste- 
rically delighted  or  rhapsodically  jocose; 
he  moves  on  within  the  smihng  pre- 
cincts of  his  natural  mind  with  the 
steady  step  of  a  philosopher,  yet,  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  man  of  feeling,  stoops 
to  observe  the  graceful  flowerets  which 
are  sure  to  bloom  in  regions  of  peace 
md  beanty." 

His  merits,  as  an  artist,  have  been 
thus  touched  upon  by  the  same  autho- 
rity : — "  His  style  is  one  of  exquisite 
subtlety  and  delicacv,  being  a  success- 
ful effort  to  graft  the  beauties  of  the 
Italian  on  the  stamina  of  the  English 
school ;  he  has  endeavoured,  whilst 
emulating  the  excellences  of  the  Ve- 
netian style,  to  divest  it  of  the  ana- 
chronisms and  laxities  which  disgraced 
it,  and  to  perpetuate  the  magic  of  its 
sun-ht  colour,  allied  with  a  purer  style 
of  drawing.  His  deep  devotion  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  accurate  obser- 
vation of  the  human  form  in  all  its  \ 
varieties,  have  enabled  him  to  imitate 
theddicadco  of  iinrm  andeolour,  which 
blend  into  one  harmonious  whole  ;  and 
without  hwM  decidedly  classical,  he 
has,  whilst  mdnlging  in  the  ample 
graces  of  Rubens,  kept  a  retentive  eye 
on  the  purer  models  of  antiqttity,  form- 
ing a  style  oi  peculi,ir  [■h^inn — stately 
aira  impressive  in  his  larger  works,  ; 
bland  and  luxurious  in  his  cabinet  pic- 
tures. He  is  alike  the  chosen  Apelles 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  whether  the 
dread  moment  of  a  chieftain's  death  by 
a  female  hand,  or  the  blandishment  oi 
love,  be  the  theme,  the  roost  likely 
pencil  to  unite  these  conffietinff  qualities 
isthatofWUUamEtty.'' 
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GEORGE  FENNEL  ROBSON. 


GEORGB  fennel  ROBSON,  the 

son  of  a  wine-merchant,  was  born  at 
Durham,  about  the  year  1788.  Before 
he  could  apeak,  he  imitated  bv  lines, 
and,  as  soon  as  his  hands  c6ula  grasp 
a  pencil,  it  became  his  fiivourite,  and 
almost  his  only,  toy.  In  bis  fburth 
year,  he  attempted  to  draw  natural 
objects;  on  one  occasion,  whilst  out 
walking  with  his  mother,  he  stopped  to 
observe  a  crow  pecking  at  some  car- 
rion, and,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  he 
drew  on  a  slate,  with  surprising  accu- 
racy, the  bird,  as  he  had  seen  It,  in  its 
action  of  pecking.  At  seven  years  old 
he  was  sent  to  school,  at  Scorton,  in 
Yorlcshure,  where  his  ftndiiMs  for 
drawing  so  much  increaaed«  that,  in- 
stead of  joining  his  schoolfellows  in 
their  sports,  he  used  to  seek  out  some 
sequestered  spot,  and  there  employ  him- 
self with  his  pencil.  On  his  return  to 
Durham,  his  father  tried  to  wean  him 
from  his  fiivourite  pursidt,  thinlcing 
that  the  profession  of  an  artist  would 
only  lead  to  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
Young  Robson,  however,  was  not  to 
be  checked;  although  he  was  denied 
all  encouragement,  at  home,  he  still 
went  to  nature  for  consolation  and  in- 
struction, and,  '*  at  length,"  says  a  writer 
in  Lo  Studio,  began  to  find  means  of 
obtaining  information  little  suspected 
by  his  fJunily.  The  ^eturearaue  soeneiy 
of  Durham,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
attracted  artists  of  eminence  to  the 
city ;  and  so  surely  as  one  beean  his 
sketching  excursions,  he  found  himself 
attended  by  a  ruddy,  rosy-faced  boy, 
who  hung  upon  his  path,  and  watched 
his  footsteps.  He  had  not  made  much 
pfOgress  in  his  work,  before  the  same 
boy  was  creeping  up  to  his  side,  and, 
with  an  expression  of  intenso  interest 
in  his  countenance,  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  pencil's  magical 
creation.  There  was  a  simplicity  and 
ingenuousness  in  all  this  that  never 
failed  of  attracting  attention.  By  de- 
grees, the  boy  was  encouraged  to  shew 
bis  own  attempts  to  these  mighty  mi^- 
dans;  and  their  decision  was  listened 
to  wiUi  fear  and  trembling — to  him  it 


was  the  voiee  of  fate."  The  judg- 
ment, however,  which  was  pronounced 
upon  these  boyish  efforts  encouraged 
him  to  proceed ;  and  his  parents,  at 
length,  allowing  him  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  inclination,  applied  to  Mr. 
Harle,  the  drawing-master,-  of  Dnrhtm ; 
but  this  gentleman  frankly  declared,  he 
could  not  attempt  to  give  liim  lessons,  as 
the  bov  knew  already  more  of  art  than 
he  did  himself.  1  n  his  seventeenth  year, 
he  received  an  offer,  from  a  relation, 
to  provide  him  a  situation  in  a  public 
office ;  iMit  his  parents  in  vain  urged  him 
to  accept  it ;  ne  decided  in  favour  of 
the  art  he  loved;  and,  with  £5  in 
his  pocicet,  left  his  fathers  house,  to  try 
his  fortune  in  London.  Here  he  was 
introduced,  by  a  friend  and  fellow - 
townsman,  to  Mr.  Cribb,  the  carver  and 
gilder,  in  Holbom,  in  the  windows  of 
whose  shop  his  drawings  were  exposed 
for  sale.  In  less  than  a  twelvemonth, 
he  was  enabled,  out  of  the  profits,  to 
repay  his  father  the  £5  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him;  though  it  was  only 
by  the  most  scrupulous  attentioa  to 
economy,  that  he  found  his  earnings 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance. 

But  though  Robson  was  thus  par- 
dally  successful,  what  he  saw  of  art,  in 
London,  made  him  feel  his  own  ineffi- 
ciency in  a  very  painful  degree.  The 
first  exhibition  of  water-eolour  paintings 
had  just  taken  place,  and  the  perfection 
which  he  there  saw  displayed  almost 
annihilated  all  his  hopes  of  success.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a 
relation  in  the  country,  who,  either 
from  ignorance  or  design,  spoke  so 
contemptuously  of  his  efforts,  diat  he 
returned  to  the  metropolis  in  a  more 
depressed  state  than  that  in  which  he 
had  left  it  His  health  and  spirits 
were  so  much  affected,  that  his  friends 
scarcely  knew  him;  and  it  required 
their  utmost  exertions  to  nlly  him. 
With  a  return  of  spirits  came  a  re- 
newal of  exertion  ;  and  on  announcing 
his  intention  of  publishing  a  view 
of  his  native  city,  he  was  encouraged 
by  a  large  list  of  subscribers.  The 
profits  of  this  publication  enabled  him 
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to  pot  in  practice  a  design,  which  he 
had  for  some  time  contemplated,  of 
viMtine  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  His 
entimnasm,  on  flnt  finding  himself 
amnnrr  the  mountains  of  this  country, 
was  displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
The  guides,  says  his  biographer,  stltl 
remember  the  antics  he  performed, 
the  nooming  he  waliied  out  to  the 
banks  of  Loch  Katrine.  He  threw  liis 
hat  into  the  air,  and  his  sketching- 
stool  after  it,  and  his  sketch-book  after 
thai ; — "  he  could  not  tell  the  raptures 
that  he  fell, — he  danced  for  joy." 
Dressing  himself  like  a  shepherd,  with 
Scott's  poems  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
wallet  at  his  back,  he  passed  a  year  in 
this  part  of  Scotland,  roaming  over  the 
mountains,  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
in  all  seasons,  and  at  all  hours.  Some 
of  his  excursions  were  not  unattended 
with  danger;  on  one  occasion,  a  stranger, 
whom  he  afterwards  ascertained  to  be 
a  maniac,  spoke  to  him  of  a  very 
splendid  effect  he  had  just  beheld,  and 
offered  to  lead  him  to  the  spot  where 
it^  was  to  be  seen.  Robson  allowed 
himself  to  be  conducted  to  tlie  edge  of 
a  precipice,  and,  at  his  guide's  request, 
descended  to  a  projecting  stone,  whence 
he  looked  down  upon  a  gulf,  into  which 
the  waters  were  dashing  through  a 
chasm  of  the  rock.  Ha  was  so  ab- 
sorbed, for  the  moment,  in  eontemplati  np 
the  frrandeur  of  the  scene,  that  he  did 
nut  perceive  that  his  guide,  who  had  lent 
him  his  hand  as  he  descended,  had  now 
withdrawn  it,  and  left  him  in  a  situation 
from  wliich  it  was  impossible,  without 
dd,  to  extricate  himself.  Upon  his 
calling  out,  however,  the  man  returned, 
and  seizing  him,  wildly,  by  the  coat, 
dragged  him  from  his  dangerous  posi- 
tion, and  then  ran,  UiQgbIng,  down 
the  mountain.  An  anecdote,  of  a 
different  nature,  will  illustrate  the 
peculiar  humour  of  Robaon's  character. 
Being  mistaken,  by  some  travellers,  for 
the  servant  of  the  inn,  at  Loch  Katrine, 
he  oi^red  also  to  be  their  guide,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  excursion,  made 
bis  bow,  and  asked  his  fee.  One  of 
them,  who  had  seen  through  his  dis- 
guise by  his  conversation,  answered 
by  presenting  his  card,  saying,  he 
must  defer  payment  till  ihey  met  in 
London. 

Mr.  Robson  returned  to  the  metro- 
polis, much  improved  as  an  artist,  and 


VOL  ir. 


was  soon  known  to  the  public  by 
his  masterly  delineations  of  highland 
scenery.  After  some  subsequent  visits 
to  Scotland,  he  published  his  Outlines 
of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  which 
obtained  for  lum  both  fame  and  profit. 
He  now  began  to  rank  among  die  most 
rising  painters  of  the  day,  and  had  the 
gratification  of  finding  himself  encou- 
raged and  assisted  in  his  career  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  on  his  first  coming 
to  London.  In  1813,  he  contributed 
some  pictures  at  the  ninth  annual  ex- 
hil)iijon  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  that 
body. 

As  the  establishment  of  this  society 
forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
art,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
slight  account  of  it ;  for  although  Mr. 
Robson  had  no  share  in  the  institution 
of  the  original  society,  the  pteserration 
of  it,  in  its  present  form,  is  mainly 
owing  to  his  exertions.  The  scheme 
originated,  in  1805,  with  Messrs.  Hills, 
Pyiic,  Shelley,  Wells,  Cristall,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  alto- 
gether, by  whom  an  exhibition  was 
opened  at  Treshaw's  rooms,  in  Lower 
Brook  Street.  They  afterwards  re- 
moved, successively,  to  Bow  Street,  and 
Spring  Gardens,  whcm  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  first  became  an  exhibitor, 
under  a  new  society,  formed  out  of  the 
relics  of  the  parent  one,  which  had  been 
dissolved,  in  1813,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  sufficient  patronage.  VV  orks 
in  oil,  as  well  as  In  water-eolonn,  were 
now  admitted  ;  but  upon  the  removal 
of  the  exhibitiou  to  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  the  latter  were  wisely  ex- 
cluded. The  Society  now  found  that, 
without  some  permanent  gallery,  their 
former  popularity  was  not  likely  to  be 
regaineo;  and  at  once  to  secure  their 
interests,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Robson 
came  to  the  spirited  resolution  of  taking 
the  rooms,  in  1^11  Mall  Bast,  on  his 
own  responsibility.  Having  thus  given 
a  national  importance  to  the  institution, 
he  personally  exerted  himself  in  its 
behalf,  in  a  manner  highly  honourable 
to  him  as  an  artist  and  a  man.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words 
of  one  of  his  friends,  in  a  letter, 
describing  this  period  of  his  lile.  "The 
grand  aim  of  his  life,"  says  this  cor- 
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respondent,  "  for  many  years,  was  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  Society; 
day  and  night  it  was  always  in  his 
thoughts;  the  whole  strength  of  his 
mind  and  body  were  directed  to  this 
one  object.  His  evenings  were  devoted 
to  Tintiiig  the  memMn,  exhorting, 
encouraging,  and,  in  many  cases,  at 
his  own  risk,  comnussioning  them  to 
execute  pictures  for  the  benefit  of  die 
exhibition.  I  could  tell  a  thousand  in- 
stances of  his  extraordinary  zeal,  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  re- 
member his  making  himself  ill  by 
sitting  for  a  particular  character  to  one 
of  liie  members,  because  he  thought  he 
could  supply  the  required  expression 
better  than  an  ordinarv  Tnodcl.  No 
one  can  conceivet  but  tiio^  who  wit- 
nessed it,  how  much  his  example  and 
his  activity  tended  to  keep  up  the 
members  to  the  requisite  pitch  of 
exertion.'* 

In  the  meantime,  he  continued  to 
make  his  annual  excursion  to  the 
highlands,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
is  said  to  liave  visited  every  lake,  vale, 
and  mountain,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Grampians.  During 
these  solitary  wandeiinga,  he  met 
with  manv  romantic  advrnfnrr;^<.  One 
evening,  tinding  it  too  hite  to  reach 
an  inn  liefore  nigiu,  without  leaving 
the  picture  upon  wiiich  he  was  engaged 
incomplete,  he  asked  for  shelter  in  a 
solitary  hovel,  near  the  spot.  Its  only 
inmate  was  an  old  woman,  who  apolo- 
^i/t  d  for  having  no  straw  to  make  him 
a  comfortable  bed,  but  promised  to  cut 
him  some  fresh  grass  to  lie  upon. 
Robson  thanked  her,  and.  after  having 
finished  his  drawing,  took  up  his  ha- 
bitation in  the  hovel  for  tne  night. 
At  another  time,  he  found  himself 
tienighted,  and  obliged  to  cross  a  river, 
without  any  certainty  that  he  was  at 
the  fording -place,  led  only  by  the  sound 
of  a  horse,  or  some  animal  that  preceded 
him.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  io^t  in 
a  fo^,  and,  whilst  thus  situated,  was 
startled  by  human,  but  unintelligible, 
sounds,  and  afterwards  by  the  approach 
of  (sees,  all  equally  wild  and  savage. 
They  spnke  Gaelic,  and  were  unable 
to  comprehend  a  word  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  them,  but,  seizing  him  by 
the  arms,  dragged  him  through  the 
mist  to  their  habitation.  Here  tliey  fed 
him  with  miik  out  of  an  immense 


bowl,  which  he  was  unable  to  lift  to  his 
mouth ;  and,  after  the  weather  had 
cleared  u^,  guided  him,  in  safety,  to 
tile  track  m  which  they  had  found  him. 
On  ?  ih\y,  whilst  drawing  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Locii  Katrine,  a  figure 
started  up  before  him,  which  he,  at 
onrc,  rcroi^nised  to  be  that  of  John 
Kemble.  I'he  actor,  after  having  intro- 
duced himself,  and  invited  the  artist  to 
dinner,  said,  with  rather  a  theatrical 
air,  **  I  suppose,  sir,  you  know  who  I 
am?"  Hobson  replied,  in  the  same 
tone — 

"  ThM  liMi«  srin iMMnwca, and tiiy  f«w« 
Rem  •  eommmtd  ittl— 

Thow  canst  he  no  other  than  John 
Philip  Kemble !"  He  was  indebted  to 
a  similar  rencontre  for  the  friendship  of 
the  Duke  of  Atholl.  He  was  sketching 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blair-Athoil, 
dressed  in  his  shepherd's  coitume,  when 
the  duke  first  discovered  him,  and 
insisted  on  bis  coming  to  dine  witii 
him.  Kobson  pleaded  the  singularity 
of  his  costume,  as  an  excuse  for  de- 
clining the  invitation ;  hut  his  grace 
would  take  none,  and  the  artist  was 
obliged  to  accompany  him  to  his  house. 
"  There  was  a  simple  dignity  about 
him,"  says  his  biographer,  "  which 
nothing  could  degrade;  (he  surprise 
his  dinner-dress  occasioned  was  soon  | 
changed  into  respect  for  his  talents  and 
character;  and  the  lasting  friendship 
of  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  and  his  family, 
was  the  result  of  this  advrntnrp."  It 
was  in  the  highlands,  also,  that  he  first 
met  with  his  friend  Mr.  Alnutt,  whose 
assistance  he  received,  when  he  most 
Stood  in  need  of  it,  and  wliose  house, 
at  Clapham,  he  frequently  made  hie 
home. 

liobson's  professional  excursions  wei  e 
not  confined  to  Scotland ;  he  made 
many  sketches  among  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
the  mountains  of  North  Wales;  and 
crossed  over  to  Ireland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting  the  lake  of  Kiliarney. 
After  he  had  published  his  series  of  the 
Grampian  mountains,  he  brongfit  out 
his  views  of  the  English  cathedral 
towns,  which  was  followed  by  all  the 
chines  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  &c. 
In  1814,  he  went  to  see  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures  at  the  Louvre;  but 
his  views  and  feelings  were  all  too  de- 
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cidedly  Bngliah,  to  allow  him  to  stay 
long  at  Paris.  In  182C,  he  was  employed 
to  superintend  the  drawings  made  for 
Mr&,  Haldimand's  celebrated  Album  ;  a 
task  wliich  he  performed  gratuitously, 
and  with  saU&facuon  to  all  parties.  He 
•Ifo  turned  collectmr  oa  hU  own 
account,  and  became  a  dealer  in  the 
works  of  others,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  do  mtich  good  to  the  profession, 
without  injuring  himself. 

Larterly,  the  state  of  Mr.  Hobson's 
^ghi  has  prevented  him  from  using 
his  pendl  at  frequently  as  formerly; 
but  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  having 
secured,  by  his  own  industry,  a  su£S- 
cfont  independence  for  the  future ;  and 
b^  the  noble  simplicity  and  integrity  of 
his  character,  the  esteem  of  many  of 
the  moet  distinguished  persons  in  this 
a>uotry,  for  rank,  station,  and  intelli- 
gence. His  intercourse  with  society 
ha;i  not  depnved  liim  of  his  native 
simplicity  of  character  and  demeanour ; 
and  his  hand  nttd  heart  have  lost 
Dotliii^  of  that  fervour,  or  readiness  in 
die  cense  of  art,  which  has  hitlierto  dis* 
tinguished  him  on  all  occasions.  "  With 
wliat  delight,"  says  the  correspondent 
whom  we  have  before  quoted,  **  would 
he  often  tell  me  of  Ids  success  in  having 
directed  the  attention  of  some  patron 
of  art  tu  a  picture,  the  merit  of  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked  ! 
I  could  name  !?iany  of  our  frienJs,  who 
are  fully  sensible  of  their  obligations 
to  RolMon,  for  the  anxious  endeavours 
he  was  constantly  making  to  advance 
their  interests  and  their  reputation. 
Once,  he  set  off,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  exhibition,  to  liis  friend,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Durham,  to  induce  him  to 
purcliase  a  picture,  that  seemed  likely 
to  go  back  to  the  artist,  unsold;  and 
he  returned,  in  triumph,  with  the 
money  in  his  hand.  Never  shall  i 
forget  the  joy  with  which  he  came  to 
tell  me  of  the  successful  termination  of 
the  arrangements  which  secured  to 
Lough,  the  sculptor,  the  inonnnient  of 
Bishup  Middleton.  He  thought  highly 
I  of  Lough's  genius,  and  he  was  greatly 
,  instrumental  in  enabling  this  merito- 
rious sculptor  to  surmount  the  impe- 
diments that  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
succe&£.  Lending,  or  advancing  money, 
giving  commissions  to  assist  his  brother 
art's's,  buying  frames,  to  lend  for  pic- 
tures that  he  feared  might  be  injured 


in  their  effect  by  bdng  inadequately 

framed, — these  were  action*  be  wa^ 
constantly  pcriurniing,  when  he  thought 
the  pointer's  talents  deserved,  or  nis 

deHcicncy   of  mSMM   Mquifed,  SUdl 

assistance." 
Indeed,  in  all  respects,  the  cbaractw 

of  Mr,  Robson  stands  honourably 
prominent :  his  modesty,  generosity, 
conscientiousness,  and  independence, 
form,  perhaps,  its  most  conspicuous 
features.  In  his  rooms  are  to  be  seen 
more  mciurca  of  other  artists  than  those 
from  liis  own  pendl ;  and  the  former 
he  never  failed  to  recommend,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.  Though  very 
fond  of  theatres,  and  intimate  with 
several  actors,  he  wi'l  ncvci  ,  it  is  said, 
accept  of  an  order  lur  admission; 
saying,  it  is  his  duty,  as  one  of  the 
public,  to  pay  for  his  entertainment,  or 
now  could  the  theatre  be  supported, 
which  produced  so  much  graUncation 
to  the  admirers  of  the  drama?  In  the 
same  feeling,  since  the  building  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  he  will  not  cross  the 
river  by  any  other  road;  considering  it 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  pay  his  sliare  to 
what  he  considered  a  great  public  good. 
The  following  anecdote  is  «  stnking 
proof  of  his  independence  and  mond 
courage.  Hearing  that  a  nobleman, 
well  known  as  au  enemy  to  political 
reform,  had  proposed  himself  a  member 
of  the  Artist's  and  Amateur's  Conver- 
sazione, he  wrote  to  his  lordship  to 
say  it  was  his  intention  to  black-ball 
liim,  and  to  use  al!  the  influence  he 
possessed  to  prevent  his  election ;  stating 
as  his  reason  for  this  opporition,  that 
as  he  considered  the  noble  lord  had 
misrepresented  a  certain  respectable 
class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  a 
speech  on  the  reform  question,  he 
(Ilohson)  had  no  security  that  the 
artists  might  not  share  the  same  fate. 
Tbe  nobleman,  however,  was  elected  ; 
but  so  far  from  feeling  offended  with 
Robson,  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  at 
the  ilnrt  meeting  of  the  Society,  in 
token  of  thp  i  c^prct  he  entertained  for 
his  open  and  independent  conduct.  As 
an  artist,  he  must  ever  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
our  water-colour  paiiiters;  in  proof  of 
which  we  have  only  to  mention  his 
sublime  picture  of  Solitude,  his  Pont 
Abergla^lyms,  Llyn  Idwal,  and  View 
from  Westminster  Bridge.    His  style 
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has  no  peculiarities;  liis  pictures  are  too 
faithful  resemblances  of  nature  to  indi- 
cate the  hend  of  a  sMnnemt  If  they 
coQTej  anythmg  to   the  epectator 


besides  the  impress  of  nature,  it  is  ihe 
calm  and  tranquil  cliaracter  of  the 
aitblfe  mind,  which  mav  be  Mid  to  be 
•tamped  upon  afanoet  all  lib  work*. 


JOHN  MARTIN. 


John  martin  wai  bom  at  Haydon- 

bridge,  on  the  Tyne,  about  six  miles 
from  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  in 
July,  1789.  Some  drawings  by  his 
brother  first  inspired  him  with  a  love 
of  art;  and  the  superior  manner  in 
wiiich  he  copied  tliciii  evinced  a  de- 
cided genittSy  as  well  as  inclination, 
for  the  pursuit-  After  struggliiur  with 
various  difficulties,  he  came  tu  Luitdon, 
and  soon  found  patrons,  among  whom 
were  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  The  first  work 
which  he  exhibited  with  complete  suc- 
cess, was  his  Sadak  In  search  of  the 
Waters  of  Oblivion,  v^hich  was  followed 
by  Adaiii  and  Eve  in  l'arudi;u,  Joshua 
commanding  the  Sun  to  stand  still,  The 
Destruction  of  Babylon,  Rclshazzar's 
Feast,  and  The  Destruction  of  Hercu- 
laneum.'  The  two  last  were  exhibited 
at  Bullock's  Museum,  where,  it  is  said, 
they  were  visited  by  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand spectators.  One  of  his  most  recent 
productions  is  Sardanapalus,  or  the  Fall 
of  Nineveh;  of  whicli,  together  witli  ail 
his  otiier  pictures,  he  has  himself  made 
engravings.  Those  of  his  Belshazaary 
Joshua,  and  the  Deluge,  have  been 
presented,  by  the  French  AdMlemy,  to 
the  King  of  France,  wlio  ordered  a 
medal  to  be  struck,  and  sent  to  Mr* 
Martin,  in  token  of  his  esteem. 

The  genius  of  Martin,  whose  cele- 
hr'.iy.  AC  should  observe,  was  predicted 
by  the  late  Benjamia  West,  has  no 
affinity  vrith  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries, or  of  his  predecessors ;  he  stands 
alone,  and,  consequently,  unrivalled. 
But,  although  he  has  no  conipe- 
tuuis  in  the  subhme  path  he  has 
struck  out  for  himself,  he  has  not 
pursued  it  without  obstacle.  Impedi- 
ments have  been  thrown  In  the  way 
of  his  fame,  by  those  who  should  have 
been  the  first  to  advance  it;  and  it 
has  beea  left  to  a  foreign  country  to  do 


him  that  jusdoe  which  has  been  refused 

in  his  own. 

The  want  of  that  nominal  distinction 
in  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  which  is 

conferred  by  the  initials  of  R.  A., 
supsests  two  queries:  — Is  tlie  Royal 
Academy  blind  to  the  genius  of  such 
an  artist  as  Mr.  Martin  ?  or  does  it  hold 
merit  alone  an  insufficient  qualification. 
We  cannot  so  far  impugn  its  judgment 
as  to  suspect  the  first  to  be  the  case, 
nor  are  we  justified  in  suggesting  a 
reflection  upon  the  character  of  Mr. 
Martin,  by  surmising  the  last;  for 
with  what  but  character  can  the  ob- 
jection lie,  if  merit  be  acknowledged? 
We  can,  then,  but  come  to  the  hu- 
miliating conclusion,  tliat  among  the 
members,  eminent  as  they  are.  of  the 
only  influential  institution  wiiich  our 
country  possesses  for  the  encouragement 
of  art,  something  like  jealousy  exists. 

The  great  merit  of  this  highly  gifted 
pdnter  consists  in  the  perfect  ormnality 
of  his  conceptions;  hence  the  unfairness 
of  that  comparison  between  him  and 
other  artists, a:>  a  test  of  genius,  which  has 
been  instituted  by  tiiose  who  have  been 
desirous  of  depreciating  Iiin  atnlities.  Tlie 
very  grandeur  of  his  ideas  disqualifies 
him  for  a  minute  attention  tothedetiJls 
of  art ;  and  thus,  even  the  human  fii^rrp, 
which  has  been  usually  invested  with  the 
highest  importance,  becomes  a  subCMr- 
dinate  consideration  amid  the  archi- 
tectural subhmity  of  his  scenes.  Nor  is 
he,  in  this  respect,  without  the  sanction 
of  high  authority.  Claude  adopts  a  simi- 
lar mode  in  his  landscapes;  yet  no  one 
has  been  so  absurd  as  to  compare  that 
artist  with  Rafiaelle  or  Titian,  or  con- 
demn him  for  the  absence  of  qualities 
which  he  did  not  aim  at  possessing. 

Martin's  pictures  do  not  display  the 
mechanism  of  art;  they  are  creations 
of  the  mind,  to  which  they  appeal 
rather  than  the  eye,  and  that  less 
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through  the  medium  of  the  judgment 
than  the  imagination.    It  is  the  <on- 
j  ception  which  we  are  struck  with,  not 
the  execution;  though  the  latter,  if 
'  examined,  will  be  foun  1  to  have  attri- 
1  butes  of  its  owoi  not  less  peculiar  or 
1  magi^ficent  than  the  ibnner.  **Hb 
pictures,**   says  a  critic,  '*  are  never 
deceptions ;  they  are  representations — 
sometimes  mere  indications— of  things ; 
1  a  dot  BOinetimea  stands  for  a  man,  and 
1  a  square  patch  will  indicate  a  city." 
1  The  boldness            handling  is  occa- 
!  sionally  impaired    by  the  frequent 
'  niintiteness  of  his  objects ;  but  when  his 
1  subject  permits  free  scope  of  hand,  he 
1  wields  iiis  peneil  with  a  might  and 
majesty  that  manifests  the  most  perfect 
and   unbounded  dominion  over  his 
canvass.   It  is  in  the  vast,  the  obscure, 
the  terrific,  the  supernatural,  that  he 
chiefly  excels ;  his  pioturrs,  if  we  may 
use  so  seemingly  paradoxical  an  expres- 
sion, are  as  indescribable  as  his  ideas,  of 
which  the  former  are  the  identical  tran- 
script. For  instance,  he  depicts  space  as 
he  thinks  of  it — words  could  not  have 
described  it  as  it  existed  in  his  mind, 
and  words  equally  fail  in  describing  it 
as  it  appears  on  his  canvass.   In  our 
opinion,  no  higher  praise  can  be  awarded 
to  him  t]mn  this;  for  to  communicate 
to  otiiers  tiiat  indefinable  notion  which 
we  have  of  thin^  reqwres,  .beyond  all 
question,  superior  powers  of  mind  to 
1  those  which  are  employed  in  describing 
'  only  the  objects  of  our  senses  or 
'  affections.    IIU  fulnre  in  drawing  has 
been  attributed  to  the  faa  of  bis  never 
having  stntOed  from  the  Uvinginodel, 
nor,  it  is  said,  ever  having  copied  a 
picture  of  any  other  master.    If,  how- 
ever, he  be  deficient  in  the  figurative 
department  of  bis  art,  he  is  UDequalled 

in  the  perspective ;  and,  in  the  landscape 
part  of  his  compositions,  his  colouring 
may  vie  with  that  of  Turner.    We  shall 
conclude  our  observations  on  the  genius 
of  thissublime  pninter,  with  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer,  who, in  speak- 
ing of  the  British  artists,  thus  charac- 
terizes  Martin.  "  Vastness  is  his  sphere 
— yet  he  has  not  lost  or  circumfused  his 
genius  in  its  space ;  he  has  chained,  and 
wielded,  and  measured  it,  at  his  will ; 
he  lias  transfused  its  character  into 
uarruw  limits;  he  has  compassed  the 
infinite  itself,  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. He  is  not,  it  is  true,  a  Raffaelle, 
delineating  and  varying  human  passion 
or  arresting  the  sympathy  of  passion 
itself  in  a  prof"()imil  and  sacreacalm; 
he  is  not  a  Michael  Angelo,  the  creator 
of  gigantic  and  preternatural  powers — 
the  "ntans  of  the  ideal  heaven.   But  he 
is  more  original,  more  self-dependent, 
than  either ;  they  perfected  the  style 
of  others;  they  perfected  others:  Martin 
has  borrowed  from  none.    Alone,  and 
guideless,  be  has  penetrated  the  re- 
motest caverns  of  the  past,  and  gazed 
on  the  primaeval  sliapes  of  the  gone 
world.  Look  at  his  Deluge— it  is  the 
most   simple  of  his   works,— it  is, 
perhaps,  also  the  most  awful.  Poussin 
bad  represented  before  him  the  dreary 
waste  of  inundation;  but  not  the  inun- 
dation of  a  world.  With  an  imagination 
that  pierces  from  effects  to  tlieir  ghastly 
and  sublime  agency,  Martin  gives,  in 
the  same  picture,  a  possible  solution  to 
the  phenomenon  he  records;  and  in 
the  gloomy  and  j^rturbed  heaven  you 
see  the  conjunction  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  a  comet  I    I  consider  tliis 
the  most  magnificent  alliance  of  plii- 
losophy  and  art  of  which  the  history  of 
painting  can  boast/* 

CLARKSON 

ClARKSON  STANFIELD  was  born 
ahotit  the  year  1790,  and  is  said  to 
have  passed  tlie  early  part  of  his  life 
at  sea,  and  to  be  now  a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy.    That  he  has  seen  much  of 
the  ocean,  the  excellence  of  his  marine 
paintings  attest,  and  shew  that  he 
must  have  been  artistically  inclined 

STANFIELD. 

from  his  boyhood.    It  was  in  the 
character  of  a  scene  painter  that  he  first 

attracted  general  attention ;  and  those 
who  followed  him  from  tlie  theatre  to 
the  exhibition-room,  were  hardly  pre- 
pared to  find  him  occupying  the  same 
high  Rtation  in  the  latter,  as  he  had 
maintained  in  the  former.   No  one,  if 
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we  except  Roberts,  and  him  only  in 
the  architectural  department  of  his 
art,  has  appeared  rfnee  Loutherbourg, 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  Stanfield 
in  pictorial  creations  for  the  stage.  His 
dioramic  efforts  have  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  magnificent  triumphs  of  art  as 
the  Passes  of  tlie  Alps,  and  other  fac- 
similes of  naturt,  wbieh  all  who  have 
visited  the  theatres  within  these  few 
years  must  recollect,  should  be  destined 
to  sttch  an  ephemeral  ezittenee  as  the 
time  devoted  to  the  run  of  a  panto- 
mime. Of  the  few  drop-scenes  he  has 
painted,  tliat  at  tiie  Queen's  (formerly 
the  Regency)  Theatre,  in  Tottenham 
Street,  is  considered  the  best;  the 
effect  is  clear  and  brilliant,  the  colouring 
rich  and  harmonious,  and  the  whole 
composition  is  superior  to  hit  diop-sceoe 
at  Drury  Lane. 

As  an  exhiMUon  peinter,  Stanfield 
first  began  to  be  Icnown  about  1823, 
when  he  became  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Sodety  of  British  Artists.  He 
exhibited  at  the  rooms  beloaging  to  this 
Society  for  some  years  afterwards,  but 
at  length  withdrew  his  pictures,  and 
contributed  only  to  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  British  Institution.  Ills  mo- 
tives for  this  step  are  arraigned  by  a 
writer  hi  Arnold's  Magazine,  who 
observes  that,  as  it  was  through  the 
medium  of  the  first-mentioned  society 
Stanfield  first  acquired  his  popularity,  it 
was  hardly  fiur  that  he  riMwla  tpnrn  hb 
parent  institution  to  become  a  member 
of  another,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
being  an  A.  R.  A.  In  the  absence,  how- 
ever, of  any  explanation  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Stanfield,  it  is  but  Just  to  observe, 
that  it  by  no  means  fellows  he  should 
have  left  the  Society  of  British  Artiste 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  A.  R.  A., 
from  the  mere  fact  of  his  having 
obtained  that  honour. 

When  Stanfield  first  appeared  as  a 
marine  painter,  he  had  to  contend  with 
few,  but  formidable  rivals;  Tomer, 
Callcott,  and  Bonington.  He  entered 
the  field,  in  1826,  with  his  Market  ^ 


Boats  on  the  Scheldt,  a  work  remark- 
able for  its  picturesque  grouping 
characteristic  figures,  and  aecarate  re* 
presentation  of  nature  in  the  whole, 
but  particularly  in  the  stillness  of  the 
water.  Much  and  deservedly,  however, 
as  it  was  admired,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  eclipsed  by  his  exhibition, 
in  the  following  year,  of  the  Wreckers 
off  Port  Rouee,  Calds  t  a  work  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  critic,  "  he 
himself  lias  never  rince  soipassed,  for 
troth  to  nature,  terrific  grandetnr  of 
effect,  and  masterly  execution."  His 
next  important  work  was  exhibited  at 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  in  1829; 
it  was  a  large  picture  of  Bastlake  Park, 
the  seat  of  ueorge  Watson  Taylor, 
Esq.,  handled  and  coloured  in  a  very 
masteriy  style,  and  exhibiting  effects 
no  less  original  than  beautiful  in  the 
foreground  and  distance.  In  his  Italian 
httioscapes,  he  is  not  conridered  so 
happv,  being  too  much  an  imitator  of 
Canaletti  and  Guardi.  Of  the  former's 
style  he  has  caught  the  defects  as  well 
as  the  beauties,  being  much  too  laboured 
in  iiis  local  delineations :  his  own  in- 
herent faults  are,  a  rawness  and  crudity 
of  colour,  and  a  want  of  breadth  ana 
harmony;  the  first  arising,  perhaps, 
from  his  frequent  occupation  as  a  scene 
painter. 

His  water-colour  drawings  are  gene- 
rally preferred  to  his  oil  paintings,  being 
considered  to  display  more  beauty, 
taste,  and  rich  harmony  of  colouring. 
The  last  work  of  Stanfield,  which  we 
shall  mention,  is  his  picture  of  Sl 
Michael's  Mount,  whicli  only  wants, 
lightness  of  touch,  and  transparency 
of  shadow,  to  make  it  one  of  his 
most  niasteriv  performances.  Upon  the 
whole,  Stanfield  takes  his  ranK  very 
high  amid  the  British  artists  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  though  a  want  of 
poetry  and  imagination  may  detract 
from  his  merits,  in  the  estimation  of 
those,  who,  not  content  with  Nature 
in  her  own  romanlle  garb,  conceive  she 
may  derive  improvement  fiPOm  the 
adornments  of  fiuicy. 
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This  distinguished  artist  was  born  in 

London,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1794. 
Hoch  his  parents  were  natives  of  Maiy> 
landf  to  which  province  his  great-grand- 
father had  cmip^rated  frotn  Scotland, 
focm  after  the  rebellion  in  1745.  The 
mil^^  of  our  memoir  accomponted  his 
family,  on  their  return  to  Philadelphia, 
when  he  was  about  five  years  old,  long 
before  which  period,  it  is  saud,  he  had 
giTen  extraordinary  indications  of  a 
talent  for  painting.  His  first  efforts 
were  rude  but  spirited  representations 
of  horses  and  soldiers,  on  a  slate;  end  at 
eight  year=;  of  age,  he  was  able  to  sketch 
firom  memory,  willi  great  accuracy,  the 
likeness  of  any  person  whom  he  had 
once  seen.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  taken  from  school,  and  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  W.  Bradford,  a  bookseller,  in 
Philadelphia  ;  but  he  still  gave  all  the 
time  he  could  spare  to  his  pencil, 
though  conscientiously  abstaining  from 
CDcroaching  upon  any  of  that  which 
was  due  to  the  service  of  his  master. 
Uis  favourite  subjects  were  theatrical 
characters,  which  he  generally  sketched 
from  memory,  or  imrncdiately  after  his 
return  from  the  theatre.  He  completed, 
in  this  way,  one  eyening,  after  he  had 
witnessed  the  performance  of  Cooke,  in 
Richard,  a  portrait  of  that  eminent 
actor,  with  whicli  Mr.  Bradford  ana 
others  were  so  struck,  that  the  merits 
of  the  ^irtist  became  the  theme  of  general 
conversation  and  eulogium.  His  parents 
were  now  anxious  that  he  should  follow, 
as  a  profession,  the  art  for  which  he 
developed  such  decided  talents;  and 
their  wishes  were  kindly  furthered  hy 
Mr.  Bradford,  who  consented  to  release 
young  Leslie  from  his  indentures.  He 
was  now  placed  under  a  Mr.  Sully,  who 
taught  him  to  paint  in  cAli  and  be  soon 
after  left  America  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  London.  His  friends  at  Philadel- 
|>fai«  were  not  long  iri  receiving  a 
favourable  specimen  of  his  abilities;  he 
sent  them  out  his  first  essay  in  oiL  the 
subject  of  which  was  William  of  Delo- 
niDe,  from  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last 


Minstrel.   Risi  ng  raiiidly  into  favour  m 

this  country,  he  was,  in  a  few  years, 
elected  a  royal  academician,  on  which 
occasion  he  presented  to  the  Academy 
his  picture  of  Catherine  of  Arm-^nn,  after 
her  divorce  from  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Among  his  other  |»ictures»  some  of  the 
principal  are :  May  Day  in  the  Reigri  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  Slender  courtinp: 
Anne  Page  ;  Lady  Jane  Grey  prevailed 
on  to  accept  the  Crown  ;  Sancho  relating 
his  Adventures  to  the  Duchess ;  Falstaff 
dining  at  Page's  house ;  an  excellent 
Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  Roger 
de  Coverley  going  to  Church,  and  his 
Parishioners;  Uncle  Toby  and  the 
Widow  Wadman;  Ichabod  Crane; 
Dutch  Courtship;  Anthony  Van  Cor-  j 
lean  leaving  his  Mistresses  for  the  Wars ; 
the  Dutch  Fire-side;  and  Philip,  the 
Indian  Chiefl 

"  Leslie,"  says  a  p^'Hodical  critic, 
"  stands  high  in  the  rank  of  our  painters 
<rf  domestic  scenes,  or  subjects  con- 
nected with  Hfe  and  manners.  He  is 
ail  nature,— not  common,  but  select ;  all 
life,— not  muscular,  but  mentaL  He  de- 
lights  in  delineating  the  social  affections, 
in  lending  hneaments  true  to  the  grace- 
ful duties  of  the  (ire-side.  No  one  sees 
with  a  truer  eye  the  exact  form  which 
subjects  should  take ;  and  no  one  sur- 
passes him  in  the  rare  art  of  inspiring 
It  with  sentiment  and  life.  He  is  al- 
ways easy,  elegant,  and  impressive ;  he 
Studies  ail  iiis  pictures  witii  great  care, 
and,  perhaps,  never  puts  a  pencil  to  the 
canvass  till  he  has  painted  the  matter 
mentally,  and  can  see  it  before  him, 
shaped  out  of  air.  He  is  full  of  quiet 
vigour;  he  approaches  Wilkie,  in  hu- 
mour; Stothard,  in  the  delicacy  of  fe- 
male loveliness;  and  has  a  tenderness 
and  pathos  altogether  his  own.  His 
action  is  easy:  there  is  no  straininc^; 
his  men  are  strong  in  mind,  wittiout 
seeming  to  know  it,  and  his  women 
have  sometimes  an  alluring  ncuveii, 
and  unconscious  loveline&s  of  look,  such 
as  no  painter  rivals." 
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RICHARD  PAKKES  BONINGTON. 


Richard  parkbs  boning- 

TON,  whose  reputation  will  be,  pro- 
bably, as  lasting  as  his  career  wdLS  bi'iet) 
was  born  al  the  village  of  Arnold,  near 
Nottingham,  on  thr  2')th  of  October, 
1801.  His  father,  who  had  in  early  life 
pursued  the  arts  as  an  amusement, 
subsequently  adopted  them  as  a  pro- 
fession. From  him,  however,  Boning- 
ton  can  hardly  he  said  to  have  derived 
his  taste  for  painting;  as  it  would  al- 
most seem  that  we  must  have  recourse 
to  intuition,  to  account  fur  a  child 
taking  delight  In  such  an  art  at  three 
years  old,  as,  we  are  informed,  was  the 
case  with  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 
At  that  age,  he  ii  even  said  not  only 
to  have  sketched  almost  every  object 
that  presented  itself  to  his  observation, 
but  actually  to  have  made  designs. 
"  Tlioy  were  chiefly  drawn,"  says  one 
of  his  biographers,  in  pen  and  ink, 
with  surprising  accuracy,  and  illustra- 
tive of  history,  which,  from  the  moment 
our  infant  artist  was  capable  of  thought, 
became  his  favourite  study  and  re- 
seatdi." 

In  the  passion  which  he  thus  de- 
veloped, he  was  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  his  father,  who  took  him  into  the 
fields,  where  he  might  learn  from  hit 
best  instructor — Nature.  In  these  ex- 
cursions he  made  some  ciiawings  which 
showed  rapid  improvement,  and  a  su- 
perior taste  for  landscape  :  before  he 
left  Nottingham,  however,  he  had  im- 
bibed a  dedded  predilection  for  marine 
subjects,  though  he  had  never  as  yet 
seen  the  ocean.  When  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  hi^  father  resolved  to  send  him 
to  Paris,  to  study  in  the  Louvre.  How 
he  acquitted  himself  will  be  best  ex- 
plained in  the  wordd  of  his  French 
biographer  : — "  The  scenes  which  he 
desi;j;ncd  without  any  principles  indi- 
cated great  intelligence  ;  he  imitated, 
but  with  ease  and  spirit  He  was  but 
barely  sixteen  years  old  when  we  saw 
him  first,  and  had  not  acquired  the 
mastery  of  the  science  on  which  all 
beauty  in  art  depends.  As  soon  as  he 
acquired  the  power  of  expre^<ing  his 
conceptions,  his  brilliant  wuvks  became 


the  wonder  of  the  school.  His  com- 
panions saw  that  he  would  not  follow 
servilely  any  system,  though  recom- 
mended by  a  professor;  and  that  he 
was  not  born  to  copy  others,  but  create 
for  lumseh.  The  chief  of  the  school 
was  oliliged  to  reproach  him  for  inat- 
tention to  the  precepts  which  he  de- 
livered on  picturesque  painting;  and 
from  the  olistinacy  of  liis  genius,  it  was 
soon  evident  chat  he  would  walk  in  his 
own  paths  alone,  at  whatever  risk.  His 
iipirit  was  independent,  and  despised 
routine.  He  escaped  from  that  by  re- 
moving from  the  school,  where  the  task 
asbigued  10  genius  is  the  art  of  putting 
a  figure  together,  and  where  the  rudl-> 
mr:]U  of  old  compositions  are  sacred. 
He  left  the  academy  as  soon  as  he  had 
studied  the  lii^ng  model,  and  could  draw 
it  correctly." 

He  soon  after  became  a  student  of 
the  Institute,  and  also  drew  ai  tiie 
attelier  of  M.  Le  Baron  Gros.  The 
drawings  which  he  made  at  this  time, 
whether  originals  or  copies,  were  so 
much  admired,  that  they  found  imme- 
diate purchasers;  his  chief  productions 
were  representations  of  .coast  scenery 
and  fish  markets,  in  which  he  particu- 
larly excelled.  The  first  drawing,  which 
he  exhibited  at  Paris,  was  sold  the  mo- 
ment the  exhibition  opened ;  and  for 
the  second,  a  marine  subject,  he  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal.  Thus  honoured 
and  rewarded,  he  left  Paris  for  Venice, 
where  he  painted,  among  other  views 
of  that  city,  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  the 
Grand  Canal ;  the  latter  of  which  all 
critics  concur  in  preferring  to  Canaletti's 
celebrated  picture  of  the  same  subject. 
He  attempted  every  style  but  the  his- 
torical; and  one  of  his  designs  was  to 
paint  a  aeries  of  pictures,  in  which  he 
was  to  combine  the  styles  of  the  Dutch, 
the  Venetians,  and  the  English;  and 
it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  olnierves 
one  of  his  biographers,  tiiat  death 
struck  him  ere  he  could  put  such  a  plan 
into  execution. 

Bonington  visited  England  in  1827, 
^vith  a  Tetter  of  introduction  to  Sir 
Xhoiuas  Lawrence,  but  returned  to 
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Paris  without  having  delivered  it,  say- 
ing to  the  lady  from  whom  he  had 
received  it,  he  did  not  yet  think  him- 
self worthy  of  being  introduced  to  the 
president;  but  after  another  year  of 
hard  study,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
deserring  of  the  honour.  In  the  spring 
of  1828,  he  again  went  to  London,  with 
some  of  his  pictures ;  among  which  was 
his  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  a  per- 
fonnraice  which  drew  forth  the  applause 
of  all  the  critics,  on  its  exhibition  at 
Somerset  House, Uiough  so  badly  placed 
there  as  to  exdCe  die  just  indignation 
of  its  numerous  admirers.  His  rising 
reputation  now  caused  him  to  be 
literally  overwhelmed  with  commis- 
sions; a  tribute  to  his  genius  that  cost 
him  his  lile.  His  nenres  became  so 
alfeeted  at  iSbSm  sudden  and  unexpected 
success,  that  a  rapid  decline  ensued,  of 
which  he  died,  in  London,  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1828,  in  his  twenty- 
seTentn  year. 

Mr.  Bonington  was  tall  and  strong-ly 
built,  and  gave  no  personal  indications 
of  ft  tendency  to  oomumndon.  Hit 
private  character  was  marked  by  the 
most  amiable  traits,  and  never,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  were  more  sin- 
cere  and  heartfelt  regrets  expressed  for 
any  indiudual,  than  was  beard  from  all 
who  claimed  his  inLimacy  aiid  regard. 
•*  Bxeept  in  the  cMe  of  Mr.  Bartow/' 


>ays  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  "  I  have 
never  known,  in  my  own  time,  the 
early  death  of  talent  so  promising,  and 
so  rapidly  and  obviously  improving.  If 
I  may  judge  from  the  later  direction  of 
his  studies,  and  from  remembrance  of 
a  morning's  conversation*  Ut  mind 
seemed  expandin[2:  in  every  way,  and 
ripening  into  full  maturity  of  taite  and 
eknated  judgment,  with  that  generous 
ambition  which  makes  confinement  to 
lesser  departments  in  the  art  painfully 
irksome  and  annoying."  As  an  artist, 
he  has  the  credit  of  having  revived  the 
estimation  for  water-colours  in  France, 
after  they  had  been  neglected  for  twenty 
years.  He  succeeded  equally  in  marine 
subject '7,  in  architecture,  in  landscape, 
and  in  interiors  {  and  did  extraordinary 
things,  whether  he  handled  the  crayon, 
the  lithographic  chalk  or  pen,  or  painted 
in  oil  or  water-colours.  As  compared 
with  Canaletti,  he,  perhaps,  fails  in 
precision  (if  that  can  be  called  a  failure 
in  which  it  is  not  always  desirable  to 
excel)  ;  but,  as  a  colourist,  he  surpasses 
him;  his  tone  being  both  brilBant  and 
poetical,  whereas  Canaletti's  hns  only 
the  former  quality.  His  chief  defects 
are  too  great  breadth  of  Iwndling,  and 
a  vagueness  in  the  detail  of  his  figures, 
which  are,  however,  in  themselves 
beautiful,  botli  in  their  design  and 
aetion. 


HBNRY  LIVBR8BOE. 


Henry  LIVERSEGE  was  born  at 
Manchester,  in  the  year  1803.  Ilia 
frther,  who  held  a  situation  in  a  cotton 
raanuHictory,  treated  him  with  great 
cruelty  ;  and  Liversege  is  said  never  to 
tpealt  of  him  but  with  horror  and  dis- 
^ust.  He  found,  however,  a  kind  pro- 
tector in  his  unde,  who  sent  him  to 
■diool,  and,  on  his  leaving  it,  allowed 
him  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  painter, 
for  which  lie  bad  evinced  a  strong  pre- 
dilection. It  does  not  appear  under 
whom  he  learned  the  elements  of  his 
art ;  he  first  tried  his  hand  at  portrait, 
and  received  sufficient  employment  to 

Erocure  liim  n  maintenance.  In  1827, 
e  sent   three  pictures  representing 
Banditti,  to  the  iVIanchestcr  ETxhibition  . 


but  the  originality  of  his  genius  most 
fully  shone  out  in  his  design  of  Adam 
Woodcock,  from  Walter  Scott's  Abbot 
He  then  came  to  London,  and  studied 
at  the  British  Institution,  where  he 
copied  chiefly  from  Rubens,  Vandyck, 
and  Tcnicr?.  He  executed  his  copies 
with  great  tidelity,  especially  one  which 
he  ma^  from  Rubens,  so  that,  to  use 
his  own  words,  '*  they  could  not  tell  one 
from  the  other."  He  next  applied 
for  permission  to  draw  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  wrong 
superscription  to  the  letter,  with  which 
he  sent  in  his  probationary  drawing,  he 
could  not  obtun  leave,  and  was  too  in- 
dignant to  make  a  second  application. 
The  mistake  arose  from  the  following 
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circumstance:  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had 
been  succeeded  in  the  o&oe  of  keeper 
by  Mr.  Hilum,  being  addressed  by 
name,  received  the  leittr,  whilst  tVie 
drawing  alone  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Hilton,  which  occasioned  a  delay  in  tlw 
antiier  to  Liversege's  application,  that 
was  construed  by  him  into  a  refusal. 
He  then  returned  to  Manchester,  w  here 
]i«  DOW  midct,  with  a  considerable  re> 
putation,  but  one  still  inferior  to  his 
merits.  Id  person  he  is  five  teet  live 
inches  in  height,  slightly  defbnned  In  lus 
left  shoulder ;  liis  countenance  indicates 
anxiety  and  re^itlessness,  but  has  a  look 
of  decided  intelligence.  As  an  artist,  he 
succeeds  bttt  in  ludicrous  subjects,  or 
single  figures,  where  character  and  sen- 
timent are  required;  lUi  colour  is,  iu 
general,  deep  and  harmonious,  and  his 
handling  masterly.  "  II is  effects,"  says 
a  critic^  authority,  "are  never  forced, 
'-never  arise  him  the  incongruous 
jumble  of  black  and  white,  to  which 
only  mediocrity  and  ignorance  resort. 
His  handling  is  light,  firm,  and  square ; 
{^aned  from  his  deep  study  of  Rubens 
and  Teniers.  His  feeling,  or  style,  is 
ori^nal,  at  the  same  time  highly  poeti- 
cal and  refined^  firne  from  the  smallest 
tincture  of  grossness  or  vulgarity;  in 
mind  most  persevering  and  assiduous, 
and  in  perception  quick  and  acute." 

A  friend  of  Liversege's  has  described 
him  as  being,  in  company,  sprightly, 
witty,  and  humorous;  but  when  re- 
moved from  its  excitement,  at  times 
melancholy,  though  always  enthuai- 


astic.  Stopping  before  Wilkie's  picture 
of  The  Village  Festival,  he  is  said  to 
hate  exclaimed:  '*  I  weald  stake  ray 
I  leputation  on  a  ^vork  of  a  similar 
character ;  and  if  any  one  would  com- 
mission me  to  do  it,  and  just  allow  me 
•iiffldent  support,  I  woald  rest  my 
name  on  this  single  work  alone,  and  care 
not  if  I  never  painted  afterwards."  The 
same  authority  represents  Liversege  as 
calling  his  Shakspeaie  his  Bible,  and 
iiaving  a  notion,  tiiat  his  iieart  was  on 
his  ri^ht  side  instead  of  his  left.  The 
following  anecdote  will  be  found  related 
of  him  in  Arnold's  History  of  tlie  Fine 
Arts : — "  While  in  London,  he  began  a 
design  of  Christopher  Sly  and  the  Land- 
lady, from  Catherine  and  Petnirhio, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  loolced  about  for  a 
model  for  Christopher.  At  length  he 
met  with  a  cobhler,  the  very  type  of  Sl  v 
in  appearance :  and  as  Liversege  never 
pamted  anytiiing  Imt  Awn  natnre,  of 
course  he  wished  to  see  the  cobbler 
drunk  in  reality:  so  he  supplied  himself 
with  a  buttle  of  gin,  and  plied  his  model 
well ;  but  the  bottle  being  finished,  and 
the  cobbler  as  sober  as  a  judge,"  he  got 
another,  which  also  went  like  so  mucii 
water,  and  tiie  cobbler  as  steady  as  ever. 
Liversege  was  in  a  fury,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  nve  him  another 
drop ;  for  that  lie  would  cost  him  more 
in  gin,  to  make  him  drunk,  than  what 
the  pictiire  would  fetch  ;  and  so  he  dis- 
missed Crispin  about  his  business,  and 
gave    the  design  of  his  pictnrew" 
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This  eminent  tculptor, whom  Evelyn, 

in  h]s  Diary,  speaks  of  as,  without 
controversy,  the  greatest  master,  both 
for  invention  and  nrtneia  of  work,  that 
the  world  liadever  po«;se5;sfd,  wns  born 
about  tlM  year  1650,  but  whether  in 
London  or  Holland  it  doobtful.  One 
authority  says,  tliat  his  father  was  a 
Dutchman,  but  that  Gibbons  himself 
was  certainly  born  in  Spur  AUev,  in 
the  Strand.  When  he  first  distingutsbed 
himself  in  the  metropolis,  he  appears 
to  have  resided  in  Belle  Sauvaee  Court, 
Ludgate  Hill,  where  he  ii  mm  to  have 
exhibited  a  pot  of  Howers,  so  exquisitely" 
carved,  that  the  individual  leaves  qui- 
vtiod  and  tboolc  with  Ae  motion  of 
the  passing  coaches.    Stone,  however, 
who  relates  this  fact,  does  not  say  of 
what  material  these  leaves  were  com- 
poaedi  if  they  were  of  wood,  which 
13  not  improbable,  rbe  execution  be- 
comes less  a  matter  ot  wonder.  Many 
of  the  works  wlUdi  he  ooropleted  at  thu 
time  have  disappeared;  among  them 
mav  be  mentioned,  the  capitals,  cornices, 
and  eagles,  of  Dorset  Otudena  Theatre. 
'  From  Belle  Sauvage  Court,  he  removed 
to  Deptford,  where,  in  a  house  which 
be  shared  with  a  musician,  he  was 
Ibttnd  by  Evelyn,  who  thus  relates  the 
interview.   "  lf371,  January  18th.  This 
day  f  first  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
that  incomparable  young  man,  GwlKins, 
whom  I  lately  met  with  in  an  obscure 
place,  by  mere  accident,  as  I  was 
widking  near  a  poor,  solitary  thatched 
hoii  e,  in  a  field  in  our  parish  (Dept- 
ford), near  Sayes  Court.     I  found  him 
shut  in ;  but,  looking  in  at  the  window, 
I  perceived  him  carving  the  lai^e 
cartoon  of  Tintoret,  a  copy  of  which  I 
had    myself    brought    Irom  Venice, 


where  the  ordinal  painting  remains.  I 
asked  if  I  might  enter ;  he  opened  the 
door  to  me  civilly,  and  I  saw  him 
about  such  a  work,  as,  for  curiodty  of 

handling,  drawing,  and  studious  exact- 
ness, I  had  never  before  seen  in  all  my 
trav^t.  I  asked  him  why  he  worked 
in  such  an  obscure  and  lonesome  place  ? 
He  told  me,  it  was  that  he  might  apply 
himself  to  his  profession  without  inter- 
mntion,  and  wondered  not  a  little  how 
I  nad  found  him  out.  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  unwilhng  to  be  made  icnown  to 
some  gnsat  man,  for  tliat  I  believed  it 
might  turn  to  his  profit :  he  :\nswered, 
that  he  was  but  as  yet  a  beginner,  but 
wonld  not  be  sorry  to  sell  off  tliat  piece. 
On  demanding  his  price,  he  said,  an 
hundred  pounds.  In  good  earnest,  the 
very  frame  was  worth  the  money,  there 
being  in  nature  nothing  to  tender  and 
delicate  as  the  flowere  and  festoons 
about  it,  and  yet  the  vioxk  was  very 
strong:  in  the' piece  were  more  than 
an  hundred  figures  of  men,  &c  I 
found  he  was  likewise  musical;  and 
very  dvO,  sober,  end  dKtereet  In  hit 
discourse."  Gibbons's  talents  and  man-  1 
ners  so  much  interested  Evelyn  in  his 
favour,  that  he  recommended  him  to 
King  Charles,  who  declared,  he  would 
fTo  to  Deptford,  and  see  the  artist, 
iieiore  his  majesty,  however,  had  set 
ont  on  hit  visit.  Gibbons  came  with  his 
sculpture  to  Whitehnll,  where  t!ie  fol- 
lowing scene  occurred.  The  king," 
says  Evelyn,  **  taw  the  caning  at  Sir 
R.  Browne's  chamber,  who  was  asto- 
nished at  the  curiosity  of  it,  but  was 
called  away,  and  sent  it  to  the  uueen's 
cbamlter.  There,  a  French  peddling- 
woman,  who  used  to  bring  baubles  out 
of  France,  for  the  ladies,  began  to  find 
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fault  with  several  things  in  it,  wliich 
she  understood  no  more  than  an  ass  or 
m  monkey.  So^inakindofincUgiMtioii  I 
caused  it  to  be  taken  bn  ck,  and  sent  down 
to  the  cottage  again.  11  e,  not  long  after, 
sold  it  to  Sir  O.  Viner,  for  £80:— it  ma 
well  worth  £100  without  the  frame." 

Evelyn  now  recommended  Mr.  Gib- 
bons to  Sir  Cliristopher  Wren,  who 
employed  him  in  the  embellishments 
of  Windsor,  and,  soon  after,  the  king 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  Board  of 
Works.  The  most  tasteful  ornaments 
in  the  royal  palaces  were  ^ram  the 
hand  of  Gibbons ;  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  foliage,  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor, 
at  once,  as  Walpole  says,  setting  off, 
and  atotiinsr  for  the  glare  of  Verrio's 
painting,  iia^  been  unanimously  and 
desenredly  adnUred.  At  Windsor,  he 
also  carved  a  very  fine  pedestal,  in 
marble,  for  the  equestrian  statue  of 
King  Charles,  by  Stada;  a  piece  of 
worKmanship,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Oxford,  so  superior  to  the  statue,  that 
he  considered  the  latter  but  as  a  siffn 
to  draw  the  eye  of  a  passenger  to  the 
pedestal.  That  at  Charing  Cross  is 
also  from  his  chisel,  and  has  been 
deservedly  admired  for  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions,  and  the  elegance  and 
boldness  of  its  carvings.  The  next 
work  of  omr  artist,  who  now  resided  in 
the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  and  had 
reached  tlie  height  of  his  reputation, 
was  the  statue  of  Jaineti  the  Second, 
which  now  standi  at  the  hack  of 
Whitehall.  Its  execntion  was  commis- 
sioned by  one  Tobias  Rostat,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  ordered  one  to  be 
made  of  Kin-r  (^'harlesy  and  presented 
tlw  twO|  respectively^  to  the  royal 
brothers.  Both  were  of  brass,  and 
paid  for  at  the  price  of  £500  each ; 
that  of  Charles,  whiclj  stands  in  the 
liospiial,  at  ClicUea,  la  lar  inferior  to 
tiie  .statue  of  James,  though,  it  should 
be  observed,  Walpole  has  some  doubt 
of  the  latter  being  the  j^roduction  of 
the  subject  of  our  memoir.  Gibbons 
was  also  cniiil  n  cd  to  execute  a  statue 
of  Charles  tlie  Second,  for  the  Royal 
Exchange ;  but  he  deputed  the  execu- 
tion of  it  (it  is  doubtful  whether  he  even 
sketched  it)  to  one  QiieHin,  of  Antwerp, 
reserving  tu  li  mi  sell,  by  means  of  a 
license,  which  he  obtained  from  the 
king,  tli(  exclusive  right  of  engraving 
and  pubhsliing  a  print  of  the  staiue. 


Though  the  talent  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  lay  chietiy  in  ornamental 
carving,  his  reputation  caused  him  to 
be  employed  on  some  itiagnificent 
pieces  of  sculpture.  In  the  church  of 
Exton,  in  RutUndshhre,  b  a  splendid 
tomb  for  Baptist,  Lord  Viscount  Cam- 
den, twenty-two  feet  high  and  fourtf-en 
Wide,  troui  his  iiand.  He  received 
jgl,000  for  this  work,  of  which  the 
decorative  portion  is  in  his  best  style  ; 
but  the  figures  of  the  earl  and  his 
lady  do  not  hewr  out  the  words  of 
Evelyn,  that  he  ums  *'  prcat  a  master 
in  the  statiurie  art."  His  finest  works, 
perhaps,  if  we  except  those  at  Chats- 
worth,  are  his  carvmgs  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  wooden 
throne  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  for 
the  former  uf  wiiich  he  was  paid 
£1,333  7s.  5d.\  (or  the  latter,  only 
£10.  At  Burleiffh,"  observes  Walpole, 
I'is  a  noble  fironision  of  his  carving, 
in  picture-frames,  chimney-pieces,  and 
door-cases— and  the  Last  Supper,  in 
alto-relief,  finely  executed.  At  Chats- 
WMth,  where  a  like  taste  collected 
ornaments  by  the  most  eminent  living 
artists,  are  manv  by  Gibbons,  partt- 
culariT  in  the  chapel.  In  the  great 
ante-chamber  are  several  dead  fowl,  over 
the  chimney,  finely  executed ;  and  over 
a  doset-door,  a  pen,  not  distinguishable 
from  a  real  feather.  When  Gibbons 
had  finished  his  works  in  that  palace, 
he  presented  the  duke  with  a  point 
cravat,  a  woodcock,  and  a  medal,  with 
his  own  hand,  all  preserved,  in  a  jrlnss- 
case,  in  the  gallery."  Gibbons,  how- 
ever, had  much  asnstaace  in  his  works 
at  Chatsworth;  and,  indeed,  some  have 
accorded  the  merit  of  the  whole  to  one 
Samuel  Watson,  of  Derbyshire.  This 
person  was,  undoubtedly,  employed  by 
Gibbons,  but  only  in  a  subordinnte  capa- 
city ;  what  iiand,  indeed,  but  tiiat  of 
our  artist,  could  have  executed  that 
wonderful  piece  of  carvingi  the  net  of 
game,  at  Chatsworth  ? 

Gibbons  is  stated,  by  Davies,  in  his 
View  of  Derbyshire,  published  in  1810, 
to  have  lost  his  life,  about  1707,  bv  a 
fall  from  a  scaffold,  raised  to  complete 
the  carvings  in  the  chapel  at  Cuts* 
worth  ;  but  this  is  certainly  erroneous. 
He  lived  many  years  afterwards;  and, 
in  1714,  was  appointed  master-carver 
in  wood  to  George  the  First,  with  a 
salary  ot  eighteenpence  per  day.  His 
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death  took  place  at  his  own  house',  in 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Gardea,  on  the 
3rd  of  August,  1721. 

To  tlie  works  of  Gibbons  already 
mentioned,  may  be  added,  the  font  in 
SL  James's  Church,  Westminster^  re- 
oresenting  Adam  and  Eve,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Philip  and  the  Eunuch; 
a  bust,  in  bronze,  of  King  James  the 
Second,  now  m  Windsor  Castle; 
chimney-pieces  in  several  noblcrnLirs 
mansions;  the  altar-piece  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford;  and  the  decorations 
of  Petworth  House,  scarcely  infisrior  to 
those  of  Chatsworth.  Gibbons  was 
married ;  but  of  his  private  hbtory,  or 
charaeter,  Ins  biographers  have  said 
little  or  nothing.  From  a  bust  of  his 
own,  he  appears  to  have  dressed 
somewhat  oompously :  his  eonatemnce, 
at  depictea  by  Knelleri  is  stern,  bnt 


intellectual ;  and  there  is  also  a  portrait 
of  him  and  his  wife  by  Clostcrman. 
As  an  artist,  he  excelled  all  others, 
both  befitre  and  after  him,  in  orna- 
mental carving ;  and,  indeed,  if  excel- 
lence in  this  branc^i  of  art  had  not 
died  with  Gibbons,  we  dioold  have, 
perhaps,  little  reason  to  complain  of 
the  nakedness  of  our  public  architec- 
ture. However  this  may  be,  England 
certainly,  possesses  no  artist  c  ;ipable  of 
giving  to  wood,  or  stone,  "  the  loose 
and  adry  lightness  of  flowers,  and 
chaining  together  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  elements,  with  a  free 
disorder  natural  to  each  species."  Such, 
according  to  Walpole,  was  the  effect 
produced  by  the  chisel  of  Gil  hoiis ; 
in  statuary,  thoi^h  he  was  not  so  ereat 
as  in  earving,  few  snecessois  or  any 
note  in  England  l»?e  surpassed  him. 


L£VViS  FRANCIS  ilOUBlLiAC. 


Lewis  francis  roubiliac 

was  born  at  Lyons,  in  France,  about 
the  year  1695,  and  studied  sculpture 
under  Balthasar,  an  eminent  artist,  of 
Dresden.  He  came  to  London,  in  1720, 
and  was  at  first  employed  to  model  for 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Carter.  His 
earliest  patron  was  Sir  Edward  Wal- 
pole, wh.  c  pncket-book  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  street,  and,  though  the 
contents  were  milnabfe,  refhsed  all 
remuneration,  except  the  present  of  a 
fat  buck  annually.  Sir  Edward  intro- 
du^d  him  to  iJheere,  the  sculptor,  and 
by  him  RonbiHac  was  mentioned  as  a 
fit  person  to  make  a  statue  of  Handel, 
for  Vauxhall  Gardens.  The  boldness 
and  originality  of  the  style  were  mudi 
admired ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  a 
genius  of  no  ordinary  stamp  had  taken 
the  chisel  in  liand.  The  influence  of 
Walpole,  and  the  sculptor's  own  merit, 
bvouefht  him  the  patronat^e  of  govern- 
ment, who  commissioned  iiiui  to  execute 
a  monument,  for  Westminster  Ablwy, 
to  John,  Duke  of  Arp^yle.  The  con- 
ception of  this  performance  is  very 
fine:  tfie  duke  is  expiring  at  the  foot 
of  a  pyramid,  on  which  History  is 
writing  his  actions,  wliilst  Minerva  atid 


Eloquence  are  dc^doving  his  falL  The 

figure  of  Eloquence  is  all  animation 
and  emotion:  Canova  is  paid  to  have 
stood  long  before  it  lu  mute  admiration, 
and  to  have  exdttmed,  on  passing  from 
it,  "  That  is  one  of  the  noblest  statues 
I  have  seen  in  England!'* 

RoubiHac's  reputation  was  now  com- 
plptely  established ;  and,  indeed,  the 
dearth  of  native  talent  which  prevailed 
at  the  time,  could  not  fidl  of  rendering 
eminence  like  his  conspicuous  and 
unrivalled.  The  numerous  commissions 
he  received  put  in  his  power  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  speedy  fiirtnne  {  hut  as 
he  preferred  fame  to  money,  he  was 
not  over  solicitous  about  his  prices. 
Among  his  most  celebrated  works, 
which  he  executed  about  this  time, 
were  two  monuments,  on  a  very  mag- 
nificent scale,  in  memory  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Montagu,  at  Boughton, 
in  Northamptonshire ;  the  statue  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  in  Edinburgh,  and 
of  George  the  First,  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  in  the  Senate  House,  at 
Cambridge.  His  next  works  were, 
the  monuments  of  Warren  and  Wade, 
and  the  statues  of  Shak8i>eare  and 
Newton;  the  former  for  Trinity  Col- 
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lege,  Camoridge,  and  the  latter  for 
Qarrick,  who  bet^ueathed  it  to  the 
British  MiMeum.  "  The  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton," says  Chantrey,  "  is  tlie  noblest, 
I  tiiink,  of  all  our  English  statues. 
There  is  an  air  of  nature,  and  a  lofti- 
ness of  thought  aiMMit  it,  wludi  no 
other  artist  has,  in  this  country,  I 
suspect,  reached.  You  cannot  imagine 
anything  grander  in  Mntiment,  and 

the  execution  is  every  "'^y  worthy  of 

it."  In  the  Sbalupeare,  iioubiliac  was 
not  so  sueoestfbl;  and  Ganrick  com* 

plained  of  some  veins  in  the  marble, 
which  marred  the  expression  of  the 
face,  asking  if  "  Sliakspeare  was  marked 
with  mulberries?"  The  sculptor  ad- 
mitted the  defect,  and,  to  satisfy  the 
great  Rt^ius,  hewed  otf  tlie  iiead,  and 
put  on  one  of  purer  marble. 

In  his  fifty-first  year,  Roubiliac  paid 
a  visit  to  Rome  j  but  what  iaipr^on 
was  made  upon  Mm  hf  the  woilta  of 
art  there,  is  doubtful.  All  that  is 
known  respecting  his  journey  has  been 
thus  laotnically  related  by  Flaxman: 
"  Roubiliac  went  to  Italy— was  absent 
from  home  three  months  going  and 
returning — stayed  three  days  in  Rome, 
and  laughed  at  the  tublime  lanwint  of 

anrirnt  sculpture." 

Besides  some  busts  of  eminent  men, 
both  dead  and  living,  the  onlf  finnoua 
works  that  Roubiliac  executed,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
were  the  monument^i  of  Mrs.  Night- 
Inple  and  of  Handel,  both  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  former  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  singular  in  the  edifice  where  it 
stands ;  it  is  that  where  Death,  who 
haa  come  out  of  a  sepulchral  door, 
stands  with  his  dart  pointed  against  a 
female,  who  is  dying  in  the  arms  of 
her  husband.  Some  objections  have 
been  taken  to  the  figure  of  Death ; 
and  Allan  Cunninglurav  who  quarrels 
with  it  as  the  •*  common  dry-bones  of 
every  vulgar  tale,"  seems  to  think  it 
should  have  liad  the  indistinctness  con- 
voyed in  Milton's  lines— 

Whmt  Kem'd  hit  head. 
The  liktiMM    •  kingly  crown  hwi  on 

The  comparison  appears  to  us  quite  out 
of  place ;  it  is  as  much  as  to  complain 
of  Ronbiliac  for  net  defining  that  which 

the  poet  has  expressed  to  be  visibly 
indefinable ;  Death,  if  introduced  at 


all,  mtist  be  represented  in  some  form 
or  other;  and  if  KoubiliaG  had  only 
sculptured  of  the  grim  monarch  **  what 
seemed  his  head,  it  might,  to  those 
who  expect  marble  to  speak  for  itself, 
have  seemed  anything  else.  The 
statue  of  Handel  was  the  last  worlc  of 
the  subject  of  our  memoir ;  he  died  on 
the  llih  of  January,  1762,  and  was 
buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
|re8idence,.-in  St.  Martin's  Churchyard. 

Roubiliac  was  not  very  dignified 
dther  in  look  or  person,  tboogh  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  gentleman  as 
well  as  a  genius  ;  his  countenance  was 
open  and  intelligent,  and  bespoke  an 
imaginatioa  at  once  lofty  and  rssUess. 
He  was  an  enthiisiri'^t  in  his  art,  and 
was  so  wrapt  up  in  hin  designs,  that 
he  hss  iMon  known,  in  the  mi^  of 
dinner,  to  drop  his  knife  and  fork,  fall 
back  in  his  chaur,  and  then  start  up  in 
a  sort  of  eeitssy  at  some  conception 
which,  at  the  moment,  had  struck  him. 
He  took  nature  for  his  model,  whenever 
he  discovered  her  in  liie  ^liape  he 
wished :  it  was  his  habits  when  he  met 
with  a  lady  in  company  whose  hand  or 
ear  was  particularly  beautiful,  to  seize 
her  by  the  vrrlst^exdaimiq^,  Madam, 
I  must  have  your  hand — Marl-ini,  I 
shall  have  your  ear  1"  He,  one  night, 
oOhred  a  bed  to  a  Mend,  and,  having 
conducted  him  to  his  chamber,  wished 
him  good  ni^ht,  and  was  himself  in  the 
act  of  reanng,  wiien  he  heard  his 
guest  exclaiming^  "  Roubiliac,  Rou- 
birutc,  come  here!"  "What  is  de 
matter?"  said  the  sculptor,  bursting 
iuto  the  apartment  ''The  matter!" 
sail!  his  friend,  "look  there!"  and 
pointed  to  the  bed,  in  which  lay  a 
corpse.  Oh,  dear!  oh, dear  1"  exclaimed 
Roubiliac,  affected  to  tewn,  "  it  b  poor 
Negro  Mary,  my  house-maid.  She 
died  yesterday,  and  they  have  laid 
her  out  here.  Poor  Mary  1  Oh,  dear 
me !— Come.  I  shall  find  yon  another 
bed." 

As  a  sculptor,  Roubiliac  holds  a 

higher  place  than  Flaxman  was  willing 
to  allow  him;  but,  in  public  estimation, 
he  deservediv  ranks  as  high  as  Flaxman 
himself.  There  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
of  extravagance  in  his  imagination  ;  but 
under  iiis  chisel,  the  marble  &>^sumed  a 
vitality  that  all  but  breathed.  He 
excelled  most  in  sin^rle  statues ;  and 
some  of  them  are  worthy  of  the  com- 
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pliment  which  Roubiiiac  paid  to  the 
unknown  sculptor  of  one  of  the  figures 
dwt  fopport  ibe  ctnopy  over  the  stitoe 
of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  Westminster 
Abbey  :  as  Gayfere,  the  abbey  mason, 
passed,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  seised 
bin  hf  the  wm,  and,  pointing  lo  tiie 


figure,  exclaimed,  "  Hush!  lie  will  speal< 
soon  i"  Roubiiiac  is  not  now  unrivalled  j 
but  Lord  Chofterli^  did  not  ofer  etti- 
mate  his  merits  when  he  said  of  him, 
that  "  he  was  our  only  statuary  of  his 
day,  and  that  all  other  artists  were 
mere  stone-cutten.*' 


• 


THOMAS  BANK& 


Thomas  banks,  whose  £ather  was 
land-steward  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
was  born  in  Lambeth,  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1735.  After  having  received 
I  a  good  education,  he  was  apprenticed 
j  to  Kent,  tbe  architect ;  but,  oh  quilting 
I  his  master,  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
and  is  said  to  have  practised,  for  some 
time,  die  profiMdon  of  •  wood-carver. 
In  what  manner  he  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art,  in  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  eminent,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but  he  had  made  such  progress, 
in  1760,  that  his  models  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and,  upon  their  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  all  the  academicians.  Be- 
tween 1763  and  1769,  he  received  five 
prises  from  tlw  Society  of  Arts;  and,  in 
1770,  he  obtained  the  gold  medal  from 
the  Academy,  and,  in  1772,  was  sent,  at 
their  expense,  to  Rome.  Among  the 
1  woriu,  Vy  wiiicb  he  had  acquired 
reputation  previous  to  his  quitting  Eng- 
land, were,  iEneas  bearing  Anchises 
from  die  Siege  of  Troy,  and  n  groupe 
of  Mercury,  Argus,  and  lo ;  the  latter 
WW  particularly  admired,  and  called 
fotth  an  obeerfntion  from  Reynolds, 
thtx  Banks  was  the  first  Briush 
sculptor  who  luid  prodnoed  works  of 
classic  grace." 

He  remained  in  Rome  seven  years, 
during  which  period  he  improved  him- 
self considerably  in  the  use  of  the 
chbel,  and  prodnecd  some  groupM  6t 
first-rate  merit.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned,  Caractacus  and  his  Family 
in  the  [presence  of  Claudius,  now  in  the 
poSBMSMm  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
at  Stowe  ;  Psyche  stealing  the  Golden 
Fhune,  intended  as  a  portrait  of  the 
Prineoss  Sophia  of  Gloucrater;  and 
Love,  catching  a  Butterfly.  On  his 
return  to  London,  he  opened  a  gallery 


and  studio,  in  Newman  Street;  but 
"  not  finding,"  says  his  daughter,  '*  his 
talents  sufficiently  appreciated  at  home, 
he  determined  on  making  a  trial  of 
Russi^^  where  he  had  very  favourable 

frospects  held  out  to  him  by  the  court," 
[e  accordingly  proceeded  to  Peters- 
burgh,  in  17S4,  but  returned,  after  an 
absenee  of  two  yean,  little  satisfied 
with  his  visit  to  the  court  of  Catherine. 
The  empress,  however,  had  received 
him  kindlv,  purchased  some  of  his 
works,  and  commissioned  him  to  exe- 
cute others ;  but  he  liked  neither  the 
climate  nor  the  people  sufficiently  well, 
to  induce  him  to  settle  in  the  Russfon 
capital.  One  of  his  finest  works,  after 
his  return,  was  The  Mourning  Achilles : 
it  was  on  its  rosd  to  tihe  Academy, 
when  the  sculptor  saw  it  overturned  m 
the  wapon,  and  broken  in  the  street 
It  had  been  the  work  of  a  whole  year; 
but,  instead  of  rejMning  at  the  accident, 
he  returned  home  as  if  nothing  had 
happened!  &Qd,  as  Uie  statue  was  of 
plaster  of  Fwis,  sneoeoded  in  repairing 
it.  It  did  not  obtain  a  purchaser, 
and  is  now  in  the  hall  of  tne  British 
Institution.  His  next  performances 
were,  Thetis  dipping  the  Infant  Achilles, 
and  Thetis  and  her  Nvmphs  ascending 
from  the  Sea,  to  condole  with  Achilles 
on  the  Deatb  of  Patroclus.  The  first 
was  a  commission  from  Mr.  Johnes,  of 
Uafod,  in  Cardiganslure,  at  whose  seat 
Banks  passed  mudi  of  bb  time  in 
the  summer ;  the  latter  is  one  of  his 
finest  and  most  popular  effi>rts.  These 
and  other  works,  obtained  for  him  the 
rank  of  academician,  on  which  occasion 
he  presented  the  Academy  with  the 
figure  of  a  fallen  Titan,  two-thirds  the 
rise  of  human  life.  It  displays  great 
genius,  but  is  inferior  to  his  repre-  ; 
sentation,    in  relief,  of   The  Battle  ! 
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between  Jupiter  and  the  Titans,  a  work 
of  not  mojre  tlian  ten  or  twelve  inches 
kNig»  and  teven  inches  high.  TIm 
reputation  of  Banks,  however,  was 
pnncipally  established  by  a  beautiful 
piece  of  momiinental  sculpture,  now 
111  Ashbourne  Church,  Derbyshire,  re- 

£ resenting  the  infant  daughter  of  Sur 
Irooke  Boothby,  Bart    During  the 

?eriod  of  its  exhibition  at  Somerset 
louse,  it  excited  considerable  sensation ; 
female  beholders  were  deeply  affected, 
and  the  queen  and  the  princesses  are 
said  to  have  shed  tears,  while  viewing 
iu  Banks's  latest  worki  were  those  in 
winch  he  least  succeeded ;  the  monn- 
ment  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  to  Captains  Westcott  and 
Burgess,  in  the  same  place.  He  died, 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1805,  and  was 
buried  in  Paddington  Churchyard.  A 
tablet  to  his  memory^  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  justly  describes  him  as  '*  a 
sculptor  whose  superior  abilities  added 
a  lustre  to  the  arts  of  ia^  country^  and 


whose  character,  as  a  man»  reflected 
honour  on  human  nature." 
Btnht  had  a  calm  and  dignified 

countenance ;  in  his  person,  he  was  tall 
and  erect  i  and  his  manners  were  those 
of  a  eompiet«  gentleman.  He  possessed 
a  most  liberal  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tion i  visited  the  poor  and  sick  in  their  | 
own  dwellings,  encouraged  and  assisted  I 
all  beginners  in  art,  and  was  an  example  ; 
to  his  brother  artists  in  the  purity  of"  I 
his  life.    He  was  survived  by  an  only 
daughter,  who  draws  a  very  amiable 
picture  of  her  father's  character. 

As  a  sculptor,  Banks  approached 
nearer  to  the  eMelleneeof  the  ancients, 
than  any  artist  this  country  has  pro- 
duced ;  some  of  his  sketches  (the  most 
meritorious,  though  least  known,  of  his 
performances)  are  worthy  of  Michael 
Angelo.  He  received  but  cold  encou- 
ragement from  his  own  countrymen ; 
and  is  another  instance  of  the  Mure 
of  genius  to  inspire  a  national  tlite  for 
the  inuiginative  and  sublime. 


JOSEPH  NOLLEKENS. 


Joseph  NOLLBKBNS,  descended 

from  a  race  of  artists,  and  the  son  of  a 
painter,  was  born  in  London,  on  the 
llth  of  August,  1737.  After  having  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  he  attended  Shipley  s 
drawing-school,  in  the  Strand,  and,  in 
lus  thirteenth  year,  was  placed  in  the 
studio  of  Scheemakers,  in  Vine  Street, 
Piccadilly.  Here  he  studied  drawing 
and  mooelling  vrith  indelittigafala  dill* 
gcnce,  and^  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  obtained  three  prizes  from  the 
Society  of  Arts.  In  1760,  he  proceeded 
to  Borne,  where  he  passed  ten  years 
Tery  profitably;  his  skill  in  modelling 
procuring  him  no  small  emolument, 
though  he  seems  to  have  gained  oon- 
sideiably  more  by  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  old  pictures,  casts,  statues,  &c 
Among  other  works  wMch  he  eom- 
pleted  while  abroad,  was  a  marble  one 
of  Timoclea  before  Alexander,  for 
which  the  Sodety  of  Arts  voted  him 
fifty  guineas ;  and,  at  Rome,  both  Sterne 
and  Garrick  sat  to  him  for  their  busts. 
He  was  much  employed  by  Lord  Yar- 


borough,  for  whom  he  ezeeoted  se?aal 

works,  the  best  of  which  were,  a  Mer- 
curv,  and  Venus  chiding  Cupid. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Nollekens 
opened  a  shop  and  gatory  in  Mortimar 
Street ;  and  as  his  name  had  become 
favourably  known  during  his  absence, 
he  soon  obtained  a  tderable  number  of 
sitters  for  their  busts.  In  1771,  he  was 
admitted  an  associate,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  member,  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  king,  shortly  afterwards, 
sat  to  him  ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  his 
having  pulled  the  royal  nose  about,  when 
taking  measure  of  St,  In  a  manner  more 
business-like  than  ceremonious.  About 
the  same  time,  he  married  Mary  Welch, 
the  daughter  of  a  magistrate,  and  a 
special  favourite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
bust  is  said  to  be  one  of  NoUekens's 
best  The  great  moriHst  appean  to 
have  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
"  Nolly,"  as  he  used  to  call  him ;  and 
in  reference  to  the  lady  just  mentioned, 
observed,  "  he  thought  Mary  would 
have  been  his,  if  little  Joo  had  not 
stepped  in." 
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NoUekens  begin  to  exhibit  at  the 

Academy  in  1771,  and  continued  to 
send  his  works  there  until  within  a 
▼ery  few  yean  of  his  death.  Cupids 
Venuses,  and  Apollos,  were  his  fa- 
vourite subjects ;  but  they  gained  him 
licde  applause  in  comparison  with  his 
busts.  Those  that  added  most  to  the 
sculptor's  reputation,  were  the  heads  of 
Pitt  and  Fox;  the  Frince  of  Wales; 
the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  York  ;  Lords 
Castlereagh,  Aberdeen,  Erskine,  and 
Liverpool;  and  Messrs.  Canning,  Fer- 
oevd.  West,  the  painter,  and  Coutts, 

the  banker. 

Thoueh  the  life  of  NoUekens  was 
wautttaUy  long,  little  has  been  related 
of  him  that  pertains  strictlv  to  bio- 
graphy ;  a  mass  of  gossip  and  anecdote 
has  been  told  of  him ;  but  that  he 
WttS  bhint  and  honest,  sometimes  mean, 
and  sometimes  liberal ;  tliat  he  held 
the  chisel  till  his  eighty-second  year; 
that  his  wife  was  jeafous  of  the  females 
who  sat  to  him  for  moLiels,  and  died 
in  August,  1817;  and  tliat  legacy- 
hunters  crowded  about  the  sculptor  in 
his  last  moments*  are  all  that  we  can 
glean  from  (he  mass  of  matter  above 
alluded  to,  in  addition  to  what  has 
before  been  stated.  The  subject  of  so 
much  tittle-tnttlp  and  anecdote  died,  of 
natural  infirmity,  on  the  23rd  of  April. 
1828. 

NoUekens,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
bust  of  him  by  Chantrey,  had  a  coim- 
tenancc  in  wlncii  mtelligeacc  and 
simplicity  were  depicted.  In  person, 
he  was  ill  shaped,  and  so  short,  that 
be  used  to  be  called  one  of  the  three 
little  men  of  the  Academy;  Fuaeli 
and  Flaxnian  being  the  other  two. 
His  manners  were  boorish,  but  not 
unpleasantly  so ;  a  want  of  education 
unntted  him  for  Beamed  conversation, 
yet  his  remarks  were,  sometimes,  sen- 
sible enough  to  obtain  the  approbatioii 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  preferred,  nowever, 
the  society  of  the  uncultivated  to  that 
of  the  polite,  though  the  latter  never 

J>nt  faloa  out  of  his  way ;  with  the 
brmer,  he  was  familiar  and  unbending, 
and  would  delight  to  mimic  the  London 
cries,  or  hum  snatches  of  old  songs  with 
tlMmit  over  a  pint  of  porter.  His 
penuriousness  has  been  overrated ;  atid 
though  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
instaneet  that  hsTe  been  given  of  his 
pantmoay,  quit*  aa  many  have  been  re- 


lated,  and  Uiore  are  to  be  credited,  of  his 
liberality.  Of  this,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  gave  various  proofs :  he  would 
frequently  say  to  bis  nurse,  **  I  cannot 
sleep — I  cannot  rest.  Is  there  any 
one,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  that 
would  be  better  for  a  little  money— any 

Eeraon  that  wants  a  little  money  to  do 
im  good?"      To  those  who  ramp  to 
him  as  models,  he  would  oUen  give  an 
additional  present  of  £lO;  to  his 
servants,  on  his  birth-i!  ly,  he  always 
gave  £10,  and  sometimes  £20 1  and, 
when  Turner  asked  him  for  a  subacrip- 
tion  of  one  guinea  to  liip  Artists'  Fund, 
he  presented  him  with  thirty.  Hearing 
that  a  poor  neighbour  was  unable  to 
apprentice  his  son  for  want  of  the 
adequate  premium,  he  sent  him  ClOO 
for  the  purpose;  and  other  uhecuutes 
of  his  generosity  are  not  wanting  to 
prove  the  falsehood  of  Fu  tli's  asser- 
tion, that  '*  Nolly  was  never  known  to 
bleed.'*  Numerous  are  the  stories  told 
of  him  and  his  sitters:  whilst  modelling 
a  lady  of  rank,  who  looked  rather 
haughtily,  he  said  to  her,  *'  Don't  look 
so  scomey/*  (a  favourite  expression  of 
his)  "  else  you  will  spoil  my  bust— and 
you're  a  very  fine  woman — I  tliink  it 
will  make  one  of  my  very  best  busts." 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sitting 
to  him,  he  could  scarcely  help  smiling 
at  tile  grotesque  appearance  of  Nol- 
lekens,  whose  head  kept  occasionally 
disappearing    beneath    the  immense 
collar  of  his  coat.   The  sculptor,  ob- 
serving the  Sttppreesed  smile  of  his 
royal  highness,  wagged  his  bead,  ex- 
claiming, "If  you  laugh,  1  11  make  a 
fool  of  yottP  A  widoA  once  came  to 
him,  in  tears,  ^d  desired  a  model 
for  a  monument   to  her  husband, 
ezdaiming,  as  she  departed,  <*Do  what 
you  please,  Mr.  NolleKens,  but,  oh!  do 
It  quickly."    NoUekens  set  to  work, 
and  nad  not  long  completed  the  order, 
before  the   widow  again   made  her 
appearance.     "  Dear    Mr.  Noilektns, 
you  have  not,  perhaps,  commenced  the 
modelt"— *' Ay,  madam,  but  I  have," 
said  he  ;  "  and  finished  it,  too,  though 
it  is  only  three  months  since  you 
called,  and  Oiere  it  stands."  <*  Ah  1" 
sighed  the    lady,  "  there  it  stands, 
indeed,  and  very  charming  it  is;  but, 
my  good  friend,  since  I  last  saw  you,  an 
old  Roman  aoquaintance  of  yours  has 
made  ma  an  offer,  and  I  don't  know 
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how  he  would  like  to  see,  in  our  church, 
such  a  proof  of  my  affection,  and  your 
skill,  in  behalf  or  my  late  husband." 
•*  A  hundred  gnirtpris,  madam,  is  my 
charge  for  the  model,"  was  all  the 
seolptoT's  reply ;  which  the  lady  {wid, 
and  depirtt  (1. 

His  honesty  led  him  to  despise 
flattery,  especially  from  those  he  dis- 
liked. When  Wolcot  had  offended 
him,  by  ptiblishing,  as  he  told  him, 
**  such  lies  of  the  king,"  the  former 
exclaimed,  *<  Wen  said,  fitUe  Nolly  !  I 
like  the  man  who  sticks  to  his  fnend ; 
yoa  shall  make  a  bust  of  me  for  that" 

•M'U  tee  you  d  d  fintt"  replied 

Nollekens ;  and  I'll  tell  you,  besides,  no 
man  in  the  Academy,  but  Opie,  would 
have  painted  your  picture ;  you  richly 
deserved  the  bidieii  head  you  got  from 
Qifibrd !— to  now  you  know  my  mind." 


As  a  sculptor,  Nollekens  has  risen  to 
cmtnence  only  by  his  busts;  his  monu- 
mental and  poetic  sculpture  are  every 
way  inferior.  The  mmumental  vM  i  k, 
however,  of  Mrs.  Howard,  dying  in 
childbed,  with  her  infant,  and  the 
figure  of  Religion  by  her  side,  is  an 
exception  to  his  works  of  tliis  nature  ; 
it  is  altogether  a  bcauuful  and  im- 

Sressive  performance.  His  heads  were 
nelv  and  faithfully  chiselled ;  if  he 
failea  anywhere,  it  was  near  the  eye, 
where  he  seldom  cut  deep  enough.  In 
ail  that  art  could  achieve,  Nollekens 
was  unequalled ;  but  of  genius  he  has 
alibrded  little  prooC  He  hat  left  us 
beautiful  forms  to  admire  and  forget  ; 
but  we  in  vain  look  for,  in  the  produc- 
tions of  his  chisel,  that  soul  and  senti- 
ment, of  which  something  man  than 
earthly  inspiration  is  the  source. 


JOHN  BACON 


John  bacon,  the  son  of  a  cloth- 
worker,  was  born  at  Southwark,  in 
Surrey,  on  the  24tli  of  November,  1740. 
After  having  fallen  into  the  pit  of  a 
soap-boiler,  and  been  run  over  by  a 
loaded  cart,  he  recovered  health  rnoiiL,h 
to  assist  in  his  father's  business.  Where 
he  received  his  education  does  not  ap- 
pear. At  the  age  fourteen,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  porcelain  manufacturer, 
in  Uow  Churchyard,  where  he  leurtied  j 
to  model  birds,  beasts,  cSrc,  and  to  paint 
figures  on  plates  and  dishes.  The  clay 
models,  sent  by  the  sculptors  to  be 
burnt  in  die  pottery  Aimaee,  drew  his 
first  attention  to  their  art;  he  examined 
them  by  day,  and  tried  to  imitate  them 
at  night.  He  had  made  such  progress, 
in  1759,  that  he  ventured  to  send  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  a  figure  of  Peace,  for 
which  he  received  ten  guineas  ;  and  he 
was  subseanently  awarded  ottier  pre- 
miums to  the  amount  of  £200.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
he  became  a  student;  and,  in  1769, 
rercivpd  the  first  gold  medal  for  sculp- 
ture ever  given  by  that  society.  He 
was  thordy  afterwards  employed  in 
Coade's  artificial  stone  manufactory, 
at  Lambeth,  where  he  executed  several 
ornamental  statues,  and  a  colossal  head 


of  Ossian,  which  excited  particular 
attention.  In  1770,  he  exhibited  a  clay 
statue  of  Mars,  which  procured  his 
election  as  an  associate  of  the  Academy, 
and  a  sold  medal  firom  the  Society  of 
Arts.  West,  the  painter,  on  seeing  it, 
said  "  If  this  is  bis  first  essay,  what 
wiU  this  man  be  when  he  arrives  at 
maturity?" 

He  now  took  a  shop  and  lodginjrs  in 
j  Wardour  Street,  where  lie  was  viisited 
by  Dr.  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Mark- 
ham  ;  on  whose  recommendation  he  was 
employed  to  make  a  bust  of  the  king. 
His  majesty  was  much  pleased  with 
Bacon,  and  asked  him,  amongst  other 
questionMf  he  had  learnt  his  art  out  of 
England  r*  On  the  sculptor's  replying 
in  the  negative,  his  royal  sitter  an- 
swered, "  I  am  glad  of  it ;  you  will  he 
the  greater  honour  to  us.**  In  1774,  he 
removed  to  Xiunian  Street;  and  a 
story  is  told,  ol'  the  house  he  occupied 
having  been  taken  by  a  friend,  and  fitted 
up  for  him  without  his  knowledge,  till 
he  was  told  it  was  at  hi^  -ervice  free  of 
expense.  Here  he  executed  some 
figures  in  marble,  the  finest  of  which 
Were  those  composing  the  monument  of 
Lord  Chatham,  erected  by  the  city  of 
London,  in  QuildhalL   It  produced  a 
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great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  is  !;tin 
riewed  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spedmens  of  sculpture  which  the  metro- 
polis contains.  In  1780,  he  had  become 
a  member  of  the  Hoyal  Academy,  and 
WM  atthe  hdght  of  nia  reputatioii.  He 
received  commissions,  about  the  same 
period,  to  execute  a  monument  to  Lord 
Halifax,  in  'Westminster  Abbey,  the 
statue  of  Blackstone,  for  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  and  thnt  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  for  the  anti-chapel  at  Eton.  He 
used  to  tell  an  amusing  story  about  the 
last  commission :  a  gentleman,  looking  , 
like  a  distressed  clergyman,  called  in  I 
upon  htm,  one  tnoming,  and,  after  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  at  the  sculptor's 
works,  said,  *^  Now,  sir,  you  shall,  if  you 
please,  make  me  a  bust  of  King  Henry 
tlieSixth,and  here  it  half  prieew"  When 
it  was  finished,  the  same  gentleman 
called,  and  said,  Your  bust  has  but  one 
fault,  ahr^it  oiwht  to  have  been  carved 
down  to  the  feet; — in  short,  I  must 
have  a  full  sutue,  to  be  placed  in  the 
chapel  of  Eton  Coll^." 

\Vhen  government  determined  to 
raise  a  monument  to  Lord  Chatham,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Academy, 
who  had  the  right  of  naming  the  sculp- 
tor.had  several  desip:ns  laid  before  them, 
but  Bacon  went  with  his  own  to  the 
king,  who  approved  of  it  so  much  that 
he  declared  no  one  else  should  make 
the  monument.  His  next  popular 
works  were,  the  tnoomnent  of  Major 
Pierson,  of  Mrs.  Draper,  a  statue  of 
Venus,  and  a  colossal  head  of  Jupiter. 
About  the  same  time,  he  e»eiited,  and 
sent  to  the  Academy,  where  it  now 
rpmain<?,  his  fissure  ot  Thames,  a  per- 
torutance  nut  reckuiied  aiiiun^  \u>  iiap- 
pnest  efforts.  The  queen  is  said  to  have 
asked  him  "  Why  he  made  so  fright- 
ful a  figure?"  his  excuse  was,  ''Art 
cannot  luwayt  offisct  wiiat  is  ova  witlun 
the  reach  of  Nature, — the  union  of 
beauty  and  majesty."  About  this  time, 
be  made  an  wter  to  government  to  do 
all  the  national  monuments  at  a  certain 
per  centage  below  the  parliamentary 
price;  which  was,  howtvtr,  not  ac- 
qepted.  His  brother  artists  were 
naturally  incensed  ut  hearing  of  this 
proposition,  and  Fu&eli  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  **Si^rit  of  Phidias!  Bacon  is 
to  do  all  the  stone  work  for  the  navy  and 
army, — they  ought  also  to  fnve  him  the 
eontnct  for  bama  and  pork?'  In  1785, 


his  statue  of  Johnson,  and,  in  1795, 
that  of  Howard,  were  placed  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  they  are  two  of  his 
Bnest  performanrr-?;,  conceived  with  the 
mind  of  a  poet,  and  executed  with  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  all 
his  various  works;  he  continued  in- 
creasing both  in  fame  and  fortune, 
almost  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death, 
v.'hich  took  place  on  the  6th  of  August, 
i79i).  He  was  buried  in  Wbitefield's 
Chapel,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  the  following  inscription,  com- 
posed by  himself,  was  placed  upon  hb 
grave "  What  I  vras,  as  an  artist, 
seemed  to  rne  of  ^onie  importance 
while  I  lived ;  but  what  I  really  was, 
as  a  believer  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the 
only  thing  of  importance  to  me  now." 
He  had  been  twice  married,  atid  left 
several  children,  amongst  whom  he 
equally  divided  a  fortune  of  £60,000. 
He  wa<5  about  the  middle  staturr,  of  a 
fair  complexion,  with  a  fine  animated 
countenance,  and  a  high,  dono-like 
forehead.  His  manners  were  gentle 
and  pleasing,  and  no  one  knew 
better  how  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
company,  ^ety  was  the  pervading 
feature  of  his  private  character;  ana 
Uutugh  some,  envious  of  the  worldly 
prosperity  which  accompanied  his  reli- 
gious life,  called  him  a  hypocrite,  he 
appears  to  have  practised,  as  well  as 
preached,  the  dude*  of  Christianity. 
"  Rpliirion,  with  him,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, Mr.  Cecil,  "  was  not  the 
Sunday  coat  of  a  formalist;  much  less 
was  it  the  vile  cloak  of  the  hypocrite. 
Tt  was  neither  a  system  o*  mere 
opinions,  nor  ihe  cant  of  a  party  ;  but 
a  change  of  heart,  and  a  hope  Ml  of 
immrirtality,  grounded  alone  on  the 
work  of  a  liedeemer.  Occupied  with 
businem,  exalted  by  fovour,  ma  tempted 
with  wealth,  religion  still  was  his  prand 
concern.  Animated  by  this,  his  family 
dwelt  in  a  house  of  daily  prayer  and 
spiritual  instruction.  He  even  used  to 
watch  his  workmen  while  sick,  and 
discourse  with  them  upon  the  important 
subject  that  lay  nearest  his  heart:  in 
some  instances,  where  he  deemed  it 
proper,  he  prayed  with  and  for  them  at 
their  bedsidre.** 

lie  has  been  accused  of  parsi- 
moniousness,  and  his  son  admits  tliat 
he  was,  occaflonally,  ''little  In  little 
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things;"  but  adds,  "he  would  give  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  some 

Sious  or  charitable  design,  on  the  very 
ay  in  which  he  would  burn  his  fingers, 
by  sparing  paper,  in  lighting  a  candle." 
Sensible  of  the  importance  of  religion 
himself,  he  endeavoured  to  instil  it  into 
others,  both  by  oral  and  written  admo- 
nitiona:  be  composed  a  variety  of 
epitaphs  for  churchyards,  and  wrote 
germori'?  and  fables,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, appi:ai  to  have  been  printed.  He 
aiao  sought,  and  professed  himself 
grateful  for,  the  reproof  of  his  friends  ; 
and  one  who  remarked,  with  some 
severity,  upon  what  appeared  to  him,  In 
Bacon,  a  too  anxious  longing  after  the 
vain  Uiines  of  this  world,  says,  "  I  met 
wiUi  noUiing  but  gratitude  for  my 
Btrictures,  and  had  the  happiness  to 
perceive  that  my  observations  were  not 
ixia.de  in  vain." 
As  a  sculptor,  Bacon  it  exceeded  by 

none  in  picturesque  arrancemenL  and 
neatness  and  elaborateness  ot  execu- 
tion ;  but  it  has  been  mentioned,  as 
matter  of  reproach,  that  the  tra^rs  of 
an  English  hand  are  too  perceptible  ia 
the  cuttings  of  his  chneL  This  is 
notfaii^  more  than  a  sneer  at  his 
ignorance  of  foreign  and  ancient  art; 


but,  as  he  himself  used  to  reply  to 
such  objections,  **  be  saw  art  through 
nature,  and  approached  the  dignity  of 
ancient  sculpture  by  the  same  road 
which  Phidias  had  walked  before  him." 
His  invention,  however,  was  United; 
in  proof  of  which  the  following  anecdote 
has  been  told:  an  order  having  been 
left  with  the  person  who  eondneted  bis 
business,  for  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  privatfe  gentleman,  he  said, 
on  being  informed  of  it,  "  A  private 
gentleman—a  small  bas-relief  will  do — 
was  he  a  benevolent  man? — ^You  in- 
quired that,  1  hope."  "Yes,  sir,  he 
was  benevolent— he  always  gave  six- 
pence, tbry  said,  to  an  old  woman  who 
opened  lus  pew  on  a  Sunday."  *'  That 
will  do— that  will  do^'*  said  Baeons 
"  we  must  have  recoone  Co  our  tm 
friend,  the  pelican." 

We  bhouid  not  cuuclude  our  memoir 
without  stating  that  Bacon  rendered 
great  service  to  sctdpturc,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  a  new  pointing  machine,  with 
which  a  mason  could  rough-hew  a  statue 
in  half  the  time  formerly  mjiiire  I  ;  he 
also  wrote  a  Disquisition  on  the  Cha- 
racter of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  pub- 
lished in  Reet*!  edition  of  Chamben^ 
Dictionary, 


JOHN  FLAXMAN. 


John  FLAXMAN  was  bom  at 
York,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1755.  His 

father  moulded  plaster  figures,  which 
he  occasionally  took  with  him  into 
the  country  for  sale ;  but,  six  months 
after  the  birth  of  John,  opened  a 
shop  in  London,  where  the  subject 
of  our  memoir,  who  was  afflicted  with 
great  bodily  weakness  in  his  infancy, 
was  to  be  seen  sitting  beliind  the 
counter  in  a  little  chair,  wi^  cmtchee 
beside  him,  and  a  book  or  drawing 
before  him.  Tn  his  tenth  year  he  com- 
pletely recovered  health  and  streugtii, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sent 
tn  <;chool  for  education.  He  was  quickly 
taught  to  read  and  write  at  home :  and 
his  own  application,  and  the  informa- 
tion of  others,  wb  o  oliserved  his  desire 
for  knowledge,  supplied  the  rest.  A 
clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Matbew,  and 


his  wife,  are  mentioned  as  bis  chief  in* 

structors,  and  from  them  he  is  said  to 
have  acquired  that  partial  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played in  his  works. 

The  fip:uves  in  his  father's  shop  had 
given  hmi  an  cariy  taste  for  modelling, 
and  be  had  resolved  on  becoming  a 
sculptor  some  time  previously  to  his  fif- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  entered  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  At 
first,  however,  he  drew  1  it  iter  than  he 
modelled,  though  a  cast,  which  he  pre- 
sented siiortiy  after  his  admission  to 
the  Academy,  obtained  for  him  the 
silver  medal.  In  hh  struggle  for  the 
gold  one,  he  was  foiled  by  Bneleheart, 
when,  according  to  one  of  bis  Uo- 
graphers,  he  had  made  sure  of  obtaining 
it.  "  1  had  made  up  my  mind,"  his 
words  are  ssdd  to  have  been,  "that  I 
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was  to  win,  and  even  invited  some 
friends  to  cheer  themselves  at  my  table, 
till  I  should  return  from  the  Academy 
with  the  prize.  It  was  given,  by  Rey- 
nolds, to  Engleheart— 1  burst  into  tears : 
this  sharp  lesson  humbled  my  conceit ; 
and  I  ueteimincd  to  redouble  my 
exertions,  and  put  it,  if  possible,  beyond 
the  Dower  of  any  one  to  mtlce  mistakes 
for  toe  liituiew**  From  his  twentieth  to 
his  twenty-spventh  year,  he  was 
employed,  chietiy,  in  furnishing  models 
for  Mr.  Wedgewood's  well known 
establishment;  devoting  liis  spare  time 
to  his  Homer  and  Bible,  irora  both  of 
whidi  he  loved  to  make  de^ns. 

In  1782,  at  which  time  he  had 
exhibited  about  tliirteen  works  at  the 
Academy,  he  took  a  house  and  studio 
in  Wardour  Stieet,  ttid  married  an 
accomplished  woman,  named  Anne 
I^nman.  On  hearing  of  his  marriage. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  him  <*  he  was 
ruined  for  an  artist ;"  nn  observation 
that  mortified  hinu  but  stimulated  him 
to  exertion.  "  I  have  long  thought," 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "  that  I  could  rise 
to  distinction  in  art.  without  studying 
in  luly  i  but  these  words  of  Reynolds 
have  determined  me.  I  shall  go  to 
Rome  as  soon  as  my  affairs  are  fit  to 
be  left ;  and,  to  shew  him  that  wedlock 
is  for  a  man's  good,  rather  than  his 
harm,  you  shall  accompany  me."  He 
was  not  able  to  carry  his  intention  into 
effect  till  1787,  in  the  spring  of  which 
year  he  set  out  for  the  eternal  cit^.  He 
remained  there  seven  years,  m  the 
course  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Aeademieft  of  Florence 
and  Veronn,  and,  amon^  other  works, 
executed  bis  beautifiU  illustrations  of 
Homer,  iEschylus,  and  0ante;  those 
of  the  last  amounted  to  one  liundred 
and  nine,  and,  as  well  as  a  small  groupe 
of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  were  com- 
missions from  Mr.  Hope*  the  author  of 
Anastatius. 

On  his  return  to  Ensland,  l  laxman 
ftjwd  his  residence  m  Buckingham 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square ;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  ^ned  universal  applause 
by  his  maeniflcent  monument,  m  me- 
mory of  Uie  Earl  of  Mansfield,  He 
received  £'2,,'>00  for  this  performance  ; 
and  Banks  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
when  he  saw  it,  "  This  little  man  cuts 
lis  all  out!"  In  1797,  be -ivas  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Academy  i  and  a 


member,  about  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
when  he  presented  a  marble  groupe  of 
Apollo  and  Marsyas.  He  had  pre- 
viously added  to  his  reputation  by  the 
exhibition  of  some  sketches,  in  bas- 
relief,  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
a  monument  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
for  tiie  chapel  of  University  College, 
Oxford;  and  when  the  subject  of 
the  Naval  Pillar  was  in  a^tation,  he 
published  a  letter  to  the  committee, 
m  which  he  offered  to  erect  a  statue 
of  Britannia,  two  hundred  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  Greenwich  Hill.  The 
proposition  was  not  acceded  to; 
and,  to  add  to  Flaxman*s  disappoint- 
ment, his  gigantic  undertaking  was 
ridiculed  in  such  language  as  this: 
'*  Flaxman,"  said  some  critic  of  the 
day,  "  is  not  contented  with  cutting 
marble  into  men ;  he  wishes  to  hew 
Greenwich  Hill  into  a  woman,  large 
enough  to  graze  a  couple  of  goats  in 
her  lap."  After  the  peace  of  Amiens 
be  visited  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  reAued  an  introduction  to  Buona- 
parte, and  to  have  repulsed  the  civilities 
of  the  painter,  David,  with  loathing 
and  disgust.  In  1810,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  professorship  of  sculpture  by 
the  Academy,  he  was  eUcted  to  the 
chair,  from  which  he  delivered  ten 
lectures,  that  have  been  praised  for  the 
justness  of  their  sentiments,  but  con- 
demned for  heaviness  of  style,  and 
Infelicity  of  expression.  From  1811  to 
1820,  (laxman  executed  some  of  his 
finest  works :  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, he  lost  his  wife,  and  was  himself 
removed  from  the  scene  of  his  magni- 
Hcent  laboursy  onthe  7th  of  December, 
1826. 

In  stature,  Flaxman  was  short  and 

slim,  and  ^vas  so  plain  in  his  dress,  that 
a  degree  more  so  would  have  made  it 
mean.  He  had  a  fine  forehead,  but 
possened  by  no  means  a  striking  coun- 
tenance; and,  with  his  long  dark  hair, 
combed  down  on  the  side  of  his  iiead, 
might  have  been  taken,  at  times,  for 
the  most  sedate  of  Methodist  parsons. 
Of  a  more  exemplarv  private  character 
we  have  never  read;  his  fomily  and 
servants  loved  him  with  a  devotion 
bordering  on  enthusiasm,  and  no  one 
ever  had  an  interview  with  him,  who 
did  not  go  away  with  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  respect .  When  the 
men,  whom  he  empioyed  in  his  shop, 
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staid  away  through  illness,  he  not 
only  paid  them  then*  Ihll  ^ages,  but 

discharged   their   doctor's   biJla,  and 
behaved  to  them  with  such  invariable 
kindness,  that  they  iiied  to  speak  of  him 
as  "  tlie  best  master  God  ever  made.*' 
From  his  youth  lie  entertained  a  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  reli^un ;  and 
though  said  to  have  been  latterly  a 
Swedenborgian,  discharged  his  duties 
with  a  serenity  and  simplicity  untinc- 
tnried  by  moroseness  or  melancholy.  In 
speaking  of  "  the  devout  feelings  of  this 
aingular  man,"  a  iriend  said,  <*  there  was 
noostentatioiM^play  of  piety— nay,  he 
was,  in  some  measure,  a  lover  of  mirth 
and  sociality— but  he  was  a  reader  of 
die  Scriptures,  uid  m  worshipper  of  sin- 
cerity ;  and  if  ever  purity  visited  the 
earth,  she  resided  with  John  Flaxman." 
He  only  cared  for  money  as  the  means 
of  acquiring  bread,  and  assisting  those 
who  wanted  it;  he  once  lost  n  large 
fiuiu,  by  midertakiug  to  execute,  fur  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  four  figures  larger 
than  life,  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
Ibr  £600 ;  yet,  whenever  he  thought  he 
had  been  paid  too  much,  he  always 
retnmed  part  of  the  purchaser's  volun- 
tarv  price.   He  was,  for  some  time,  a 
ooUeetor  for  the  pariah  of  St  Anno,  and 
in  that  capacity  was  often  known  to 
•uppiy,  tcova  his  own  purse,  the  defi- 
cieneies  of  poor    n^-payers.  His 
character  may  ()(!  summea  up  in  some 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  anony- 
mous artist,   by  Allan  Cimningham. 
I'  Flaxman,"  he  is  mado  to  tayi  "i« 
inaccessible  to  either  censure  or  praise  ; 
he  is  proud,  but  not  shyj  difiident,  but 
not  retiring ;  as  plain  as  a  peasant  in  his 
dress,  ana  as  humble  as  the  rudest 
clown;  yet  even  all  that  unites  in 
making  up  this  remarkable  imztura  of 
simplicity  and  genius;  and  were  you  to 
try  any  other  ingredients,  may  I  be 
hanged  if  you  would  team  so  glorious 
a  cicatiire !" 


Flaxman  put  his  hand  to  four  kinds 
of  sculpture :  the  religious,  the  poetic, 
the  classic,  and  the  historical.    He  was 
great  in  all,  but  greatest  in  the  first; 
for  diere,  his  whole  soul  was  in  his 
chisel,  and  he  was  dedicating  his  genius 
to  what,  in  his  earliest  love  of  art,  he  had 
promised  entire  devotion, — morality  and 
religion.   His  best  works  of  this  class 
are,  Christ  rriising  from  the  dead  the 
daughter  ot  Jarius;   the  Archangel 
MIchaiel  overcoming  Satan ;  a  monn- 
ment   to  Mrs.  Morley,  in  Glnnrpster 
C'atliedral ;  another  to  Miss  Cromwell, 
personifying  the  passage  '*Come,  ye 
blessed;    and   i  tl  ird,  in  memory  of 
the  familv  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  for 
Mildean  Chmfch,  Hants,  embodying  the 
words,  •*  Thy  will  be  done;  thy  kingdom 
come  ;  deliver  us  firom  evil.'*   His  his- 
torical statues  are  numerous;  among 
them  are  those  of  Pitt,  Sir  John  Moore, 
Warren  Hastings,   Lord  Howe,  &c. ; 
but  they  are  by  no  uit:ax)::>  lus  best 
performances.   His  poetic  works  were 
inferior  to  his  classical;  of  the  latter, 
the  Shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Kundell 
and  Bridge,  deserves  particular  notice : 
for  the  drawings  and  model  he  was  paid 
1^620,  and  George  the  Fourth  gave 
two  thousand  guineas  Ibr  tfio  first,  cast 
in  silver  gilt    It  contains  one  hundred 
human  figures,  and  twelve  different 
scenes,  all  of  which  are  magnificently 
wrought.  From  the  beauty  of  Flaxman  s 
works  there  were  two  drawbacks ;  he 
worked  his  marbles  from  half  size 
moddSf  and  used  the  chisel  with  less 
success  than  the  modelling- tool ;  but 
his  conceptions  were  perfect,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  no  Englishsodplori  with  the 
exception  of  Chanlrey,  came  near  to 
him.    Besides  his  lectures,  the  articles 
Armour, —  Basso-Relievo, — Beauty,— 
Bronze,  —  Bust,  — Composition, — Cast, 
and  Ceres,  were  written  by  Flaxman  for 
Reei^a  Cyclopsadia. 


JOHN  DEARB. 

This  highly-gifted,  but  compf^ratively  years  of  age,  cut  out,  in  wood,  with  a 
unknown,  sculptor,  was  born  at  Liver-  common  penknife,  a  model  of  a  full- 
pool,  on  the  18ih  of  October,  1760.  He    grown  skeleton.    This  extraordinary 


[ 


displnyed  an  early  pjission  for  drawing 
aud  niudciiing;  and,  when  only  ten 


piece  of  carving  %vas  six  inches  and  a 
half  in  height;  the  anatomy,  according 
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to  Smith,  his  biographer,  who  speaks 
from  obcervation,  strictly  correct ;  the 
ribs  and  double  bones  most  minutely 
perfiumted,  and  the  limbs,  fingers,  and 
tofsi,  rnnnected  by  the  shghtest  liga- 
ments left  in  the  wood,  without  the 
anistafice  of  wires.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  was  articled  to  Thomas 
Carter,  of  Piccadilly,  and  employed  in 
carving  omftments  for  chimney-pieces, 
BoiuL'  of  wbkli  lie  executed  in  a 
manner  not  unworthy  of  Gibbons.  But 
it  was  in  historical  composition  that  he 
was  ambitious  of  excelling;  and  to 
this  branch  of  his  art  he  devoted  all 
his  leisure  hours.  After  having  studied 
a  short  time  at  the  Royal  Academy,  he 
determined  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  gold  medal,  in  1780.  He  hud  two 
competitors ;  but,  as  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  his  father,  *'  I  am  told  I  shall  beat 
them:  I  have  received  the  most  in- 
toxieating  compliments  firom  everyone; 
but  I  also  hear  that  my  youth  is  against 
me,  Sor,  if  they  ^ve  it  me,  it  will 
make  me  conceits,  and  neglect  my 
studies/'  On  the  13th  of  December, 
he  writes :  "  1  have  carried  my  point, 
and  suppose  my  antagonists  were  never 
beaten  so  shamefully  before  ;  the  rooms 
rang  with  the  compliments  of  my  well- 
wisliers.  The  president,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  standing  up,  declared  the 
medal  adjudged  to  the  model  marked 
E.,  the  production  of  Mr.  John  Deare. 
Tlie  secretary  caUing  'John  Deare,'  I 
bustled  through  some  hundreds  of 
persons,  and  received  it  from  the  bands 
of  Sir  Joshua.*' 

After  ti  e  expiration  of  his  appren- 
ticeship to  Carter,  he  still  continued  to 
model  for  him;  and,  among  other 
tlungs,  speaks  of  a  tablet,  which  he  did 
so  well  for  him,  that  almost  all  the 
carvers  in  London  came  to  see  it  To 
nie  his  own  words,  he  now  liegan  to  be 
considered  the  first  young  fellow  in 
the  kingdom  ;"  and  sculptors  came  to 
him  with  their  models,  to  beg  a  tottdi 
or  two  from  his  chisel,  as  a  very  great 
favcun    Among  others,  Bacon  em- 

J>loyed  him  to  model  some  figures 
or  a  monument;  and,  indeed,  his 
abilities  were  such,  that  he  might 
almost  have  commanded  employment, 
even  from  that  eminent  sculptor.  His 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  art  were  unbounded  ;  lie  sddom 
v«at  to  sleep  befim  three  o'clock,  and 


frequently,  aft«r  his  return  from  the 

theatre,  would   make  ten  or  twelve 
designs  before  he  retired  to  rest.  The 
object  of  his  visits  to  the  theatre  was 
more  for  improvement  than  recrea- 
tion; he  seldom  missed  seeing  a  play 
of  Shakspeare'i^  from  whose  sdiloquies 
he  took  many  of  his  subjects;  and, 
rather  than  udl  hearing  the  delivery 
of  them  by  a  fine  actor,  he  would  often 
go  without  a  dinner  to  pay  for  his  ad- 
mission. He  not  only  studied  anatomy, 
but,  in  order  to  catch  the  expres- 
sion of  the  various  passions,  sometimes 
carried  his  ardour  to  a  height,  from 
which  a  more  sensitive  miud  would 
have,  perhaps,  shninlc  with  disgust  Not 
satisfied  with  watching   the  counte- 
nances of  malefactors  at  the  gallows,  he 
once  prevailed  upon  a  relative  of  an  exe- 
cuted criminal,  to  whon,  the  body  had 
been  consigned,  to  allow  him  the  loan  of 
the  head  rar  a  night.   After  having  cut 
it  off,  he  conveyed  it  to  rhr  bnrk  wash- 
house  of  a  workshop  belonging  to 
Cheere,  the  leaden  figure  maker,  vvhere 
he  had  determined,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  keeper,  to  sit  up,  and  mould  it 
at  midnight.   His  task  being  finished, 
he  carried  the  head  to  the  sink,  to  wash 
the  plaster   from  the  hair,  in  doing 
which  it  became  so  fuled  with  water,  as 
to  relax  the  muscles,  and  cause  the 
jaws  to  open.     Deare,  however,  was 
only  alarmed  at  the  barking  ot  a  tierce 
yard  dog,  which  he  had  awakened  by 
his  pumping,  and   which  compelled 
him  to  put  out  his  light,  and  remain 
where  he  vras  till  the  morning. 

Among  other  productions  of  Deare, 
about  this  time,  we  may  mention  four 
basso-relievos  of  the  seasons,  as  tablets 
for  chimney-nieces.  They  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  inferior  of  his  performances, 
but  deserve  notice,  as  being  far  above 
the  generality  of  things  of  their  kind. 
In  1785,  he  was  sent  out  to  Rome,  as 
the  Academy's  student,  for  the  usual 
period  of  three  years ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  arrived  in  that  city,  before 
commissions  of  aii  sorts  crowded  in 
upon  him.   At  the  end  of  the  three 
years,  he  found  himself  with  several 
hundred  poimds  in  his  pocket,  and 
work  in  hand  to  execute,  lotheamouiit 
of  a   thousand    more.     Amonrr  his 
patrons,  were  the  Earl  of  Bris>tol,  Sir 
tUduod  Worsley,  Sir  Corbet  Corbet,  . 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  liOrd  Ber« 
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wick  ;  which  last  nobleman  paid  him 
£1QQ  for  a  copy  of  the  ApoUo  Bel- 
vidtre  The  number  of  cobuidtdons 
he  had  to  execute  prevented  him  from 
returning  to  England  at  the  expiration 
of  the  above  period ;  and,  indeed,  his 
marriage  with  a  Roman  girl,  and  the 
kind  friends  he  met  with  at  Rome, 
made  hitu  by  no  means  anxious  to  quit 
that  city.  How  assiduously,  and  with 
what  honourabie  nmbition,  he  toiled, 
may  be  guessed  from  the  following 

Jassage,  m  t  letter  to  hit  Inother 
oseph  :  "  I  assure  you  I  never  worked 
so  hard  in  my  life.  1  have  laboured 
like  a  giant  to  pidc  up  infiirmation  and 
exL'cution  in  my  art.  I  mention  this,  to 
encourage  you  not  to  sicken  with 
labour  and  knowle«DUfe,  till  }'ou  are  a 
leading  man  in  your  Une,  let  it  be  what 
it  may.  Don't  lo^e  fin  hour,  without 
picking  up  informal. un ;  keep  your 
mind  awake  to  knowledge,  tlu  it  be- 
comes a  habit,  and,  of  course,  a 
pleasure ;  and  you  will  rejoice,  twenty 
yean  hence,  when  you  will  become 
more  indifferent  about  every  thing." 
But  his  career  of  genius  and  industry 
was  drawing  to  a  close*  and  in  a  way 
whidl  Smith  has,  not  very  appro- 
priately>  calied  "  a  silly  and  eccentric 
experiment,"  considering  that  Deare 
ventured  upon  it  solely  from  devotion 
to  his  art.  Among  several  blorks  of 
marble,  which  he  had  just  purcliasuJ, 
was  one  of  a  singular  shape,  iVom 
which  he  conceived  he  should  be  able 
to  carve  a  figure  in  a  peculiar  attitude  ; 
but  in  order  to  maxe  himself  quite 
certain  of  the  possibility  of  tlie  Mock 
atfbrdmg  the  fuU  extension  ol  the  Umbs, 
according  to  hie  imagination*  he  de- 
terniined  to  sleep  upcin  it  during  the 
ni^ht,  not  without  an  excusable  suj^r- 
stitioti  that  he  might  receive  some  hint* 
for  his  intended  statue,  from  tlie 
visitation  of  dreams.  When  he  awoke, 
he  found  his  frame  entirely  chilled ; 
and,  a  few  days  after,  he  was  seized 
with  fi  fevpr,  wnich  carried  him  o£^  On 
the  liUi  of  August,  iryS. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
one,  who  bade  fair  to  rival  the  most 
eminent  sculptors  of  his  day,  and  had 
already  achieved  works  worthy  of  the 
chisel  of  Canova  himself.  That  great 
man  was  one  of  Deare's  most  rapturous 
admirenj  and  Wett  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynddt  ^d  l^m  no  more  than 


justice,  in  speaking  of  him  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect Though  he  wrought,  chiefly,  at 
Home,  it  was  for  his  own  countrymen  ; 
and  England  mny  be  proud  of  having, 
among  its  collections,  some  of  the  finest 
productions  of  this  admirable  sculptor. 
His  I.^ndinfT  of  Julius  Cn's  ir,  let  into 
the  svall,  over  the  chuiiney- piece  of 
the  dining-parlour  of  John  Penn,  Esq., 
at  Stoke  Park,  has  been  named  as  his 
best  performance ;  but  his  marine  views, 
and  Edward  and  Eleanor,  are,  at  least, 
eqinl,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
superior.  The  celebrated  traveller,  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  speaking  of  Queen  Bleanor 
sticking  the  poison  from  Kincr  E  el  vard't 
arm,  says :  The  tradition,  however, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  disproved  by  the 
evidence  Fuller  has  adduced,  has  given 
rise  to  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
modern  sculpture  existing  in  the  world; 
and  as  it  affords,  perhaps,  the  only  re- 
maining proof  of  tlie  surprising  abilities 
of  an  English  artist  (snatched  from  the 
punuiti  of  fame  in  the  very  opening 
of  a  career  which  might  have  classed 
ban  with  the  best  sculptors  of  ancient 
Greece),  the  author  considers  it  a 
patriotic  duty,  to  pay  some  tribute  to  its 
merit ;  and,  thereby,  to  the  memory  of 
its  author,  John  Deare,  who,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  attained  to  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  pprffction  in  sculpture 
and  de&ign."  No  ulpiui  had  a  mure 
spirited  toudi  than  Deare,  or  displayed 
more  taste  and  knowledge  in  every 
Uiing  he  attempted.  That  his  enthu- 
dasm  and  industry  were  unprecedented, 
none  will  deny  ;  perfection,  and  nothing 
sliorc  of  it,  was  his  aim ;  and,  in  some 
particulars,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  it.  The  hands  and  feet  of  his 
figures  were  pointed  out  by  West,  when 
Victor  of  the  Academy,  as  perfect 
models,  to  the  students.  Deare  admired 
beautiful  hair  to  such  an  excess,  that 
he  would  sometimes  walk  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  on  foot,  under  a  scorching 
sun,  to  TiioiHd  an  antique  head  of  hair, 
and  return  to  Rome  the  same  day. 

The  character  of  Deare  was  tiutt  of 
a  lively,  open-hearted,  and  penerous 
man,  though  occasionally  hasty  in  tem- 
per. Some  of  hit  ideas,  too,  partook  of 
that  eccentri  r  ity  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  genius ;  he  considered,  for  instance, 
that  It  was  improper  to  prav  to  the 
Deity  with  hia  dotnes  oiii  wnOf  in  coii« 
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fonnity  with  this  notion,  was  entirely  mrd  iK^  in  the  Royal  Academy,  had, 

uncovered  when  at  his  devotions.    Hi's  like  his  uncle,  the  honour  of  receiving 

nephew  Jo«eph»  aaya  StnUh«  '*  after  the  gold  bmuI  &r  tht  bMt  modd  of 

having  gained  the  whole  Miie*  of  lUver  an  onginal  dciign  d  David  and  GoUah.** 


RICHARD  WRSTMACOTT. 


RlCil  ARI)  WESTMACOT  T  was  bom 
in  London,  about  the  year  1775,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  tasTr  which  he  early 
displayed  for  tlie  art  in  which  he  has 
since  become  so  emin«it»  vras  appren- 
ticed to  an  able  sculptor,  a  native  of 
Carrara.  In  bis  eighteenth  year  he  was 
sent  to  Italy ;  and,  after  haviiur  made  a 
short  stay  at  Paris,  arrived  at  Rome  in 
Januarfy  1793.  In  this  city,  he  was 
fintunate  in  obcuning  the  friendship 
and  advice  of  the  illustrious  Canova, 
who  suggested  to  him  a  j^lan  of  study, 
and  first  exdted  his  ambition  to  excel 
in  historical  sculpture.  On  the  approach 
of  the  unhealthy  season,  Mr.  Westmacott 
left  Rome  for  Florence,  where,  in  the 
year  1794,  he  received  the  first  premium 
from  the  Acadpmy  for  the  elates  of 
sculpture.  Keturning  to  Home  in  the 
ftUowing  year,  be  was  awarded  the 
pope's  medal,  at  St.  Luke's,  for  com- 
position, and  had  the  gratification  of 
reeeivfaig  it  from  the  cardinals  in  the 
presence  of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  in  the  capitoL  During  a 
second  virit  to  Florence,  In  1795,  the 

siil>j';-rt  of  our  nu  rnoir  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  that  city. 
He  passed  Uie  next  two  years  in  a  tour 
through  the  interior  and  unfrequented 
parts  of  Italy,  and,  on  one  occaaon,  was 
near  losing  his  life  by  bandittL  He  was 
attacked  near  Storta,  close  to  the  tomb, 
vulgarly  called  Nero's,  on  the  Flami- 
nian  way,  and  received  a  severe  wound 
on  the  shoulder,  besides  being  rifled  of 
everything.  Crossing  the  Adriatic  to 
Trieste,  he  pursued  his  Journey  through 
Vienna,  Dresden, and  Berlin,  and  arrived 
in  England  at  the  close  of  the  year  1797. 

His  reputation  was  not  long  in  being 
citiAlislied ;  he  was  elected  an  assodateof 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  1805 ;  and,  about 
three  years  ai'terwards,  his  statue  of 
Addison  was  neeted,  in  Poet's  Comer, 
Westminster  Abbey;  reprr  sen  ting,  as 
it  has  been  observed,  that  celebrated 

i 
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writer  with  all  the  placid  dignity  be- 
longing to  his  character.  In  1809,  he 
completed,  and  erected  in  the  south 
transept  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the 
monument  to  Sir  Ralph  Aliercrombie ; 
an  eniinpnt  example  of  the  sncce'sful 
treatment  of  modern  costume  in  sculp- 
ture. In  the  same  year,  he  produced 
the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in 
Russell  Square,  the  first  he  had  at- 
tempted in  bronze.  He  subsequently 
executed,  in  the  same  material,  the  statue 
of  Mr.  Fox,  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
of  Lord  Nelson,  at  Birmingham ;  and 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  com- 
pleted them,  led  to  his  being  employed 
on  the  colossal  bronze  statue,  in  Hyde 
Park,  called  the  Achilles;  the  largest 
that  has  been  achieved  in  any  country. 
The  inscription  which  it  bears  informs 
the  spectator  that  it  is  erected  to  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  brave  com- 
panions in  arms;  and  that  the  statue, 
cast  from  cannon  taken  in  the  Iwttles 
of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and 
Waterloo,  is  inscribed  by  their  coun- 
try wcnnen.  The  material,  nowever,  does 
not  consist  entirely  of  carmon,  the 
metal  of  that  destructive  engine  being 
fbund  too  brittle  to  be  used  alone ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  found  necessary  to  add 
to  twelve  four-and-twenty  pounders, 
about  a  tliird  of  metal  of  a  more  pliant 
and  fusible  kind.  The  original  figure, 
from  which  the  Achilles  is  taken,  is 
one  oi"  two  aiatues,  called,  by  some. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  which  stand  on 
Monte  Cavallo,  in  BLome.  The  former, 
from  which  Mr.  Westmacott's  is  taken, 
has  been  attributed  to  Phidias;  and 
it  is  singular,  that  when  Na|)olcon  had 
subjugated  Germany,  the  very  groupe  in 
questum  was  selected  for  a  device  on  a 
medal,  struck  by  him.  to  commemorate 
that  event  The  Achilles,  to  use  Mr. 
Westmacott's  own  words,  **  has  never 
been  equalled  for  loftiness  of  conception 
and  grandeur  of  form,  and  a  cast  from 
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it  has  ever  been  a  desideratum  in  the 
northern  academies  of  sculpture  and 
painting ;  more  particularly,  as  Aft  an- 
tiqnt  marble  has  been,  in  many  parts, 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  will  soon  be  in  a  mouldering 
state."  Mr.  Westmacott's  undertaking 
was  of  great  maenitude  and  diffictilty; 
but  all  the  merit  of  the  uriutt  was 
overlooked  in  the  general  outcry  against 
what  was  considered  the  indecency  of 
his  performance ;  and  the  press  and  the 
print  abops  concurred  for  a  dma  in 
ridiculing  and  decrying  his  labours. 

The  other  chief  works  of  this  eminent 
sculptor  are;  the  monument  to  Lord 
CoUingwood,  in  St.  Paul's  ;  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Isaac  Brock  and  of  Captain 
John  Cooke,  in  the  same  eatbednd; 
and  the  monuments  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Among  his  statues, 
we  may  mention  a  bronze  one  of  Pitt, 
in  the  Nationai  Debt  office,  in  the  Old 
iewrff  and  a  narlile  one  of  Loid 


Erskine  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  The  latter  is  a  good 
likeness,  but  defldent  ioeiuuracter:  the 
attitude  and  expression  are  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  calm  and  argumentative 
philosopher,  than  of  the  energetle  and 
elo<]uetit  advocate. 

The  works  of  our  artist,  which  have 
chiefly  attracted  attention  at  tlie  exhi- 
bition, are:  the  beautiful  statue  of  a 
Peasant  Girl,  of  a  Hindoo  Girl,  and  his 
exquisite  figures  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
The  Psyche  is,  perhaps,  his  chrf 
d'oeuvre;  this  lovely  and  divine  per 
sonification  is  lu  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
gallery,  atWoburn:  his  grace  having 
given  a  thousand  guineas  for  it. 

Mr*  Westmacott  visited  1:  ranee  a  se- 
eond  time  in  1815,  when  he  returned 
to  England  with  Canova.  He  was 
elected  a  royid  academician  in  iS16 ; 
and  ia  also  a  fallow  of  the  Society 
of  AntiquaiiOb  and  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society* 


FRANCIS  CHANTRET. 


XhB  native  place  of  this  eminent 
sculptor  is  at  Norton,  a  small  village  in 

Derbyshire,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1782.  His  father 
waa  a  wealtiiy  fiinner,  but  dving  toon 

after  the  birth  of  his  soru  the  latter  was 
educated  by  his  mother  with  a  tender- 
ness and  soKeitnde  vrhidi  have  been 
amply  repaid ;  for  she  has  survived  to 
witness  the  fame  attendant  upon  tliose 
works,  of  which  we  are  about  to  write. 
Agriculture  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  pursuit  of  the  suhject  of  onr 
memoir,  atier  he  liad  lett  scliool,  but 
not  his  only  one;  he  had  already 
developed  a  taste  for  art,  by  making 
various  models  in  clay,  but  with  no 
idea  that  such  an  occupation  would  be 
connected  with  his  future  profession. 
In  hia  seventeenth  year,  he  left  home, 
10  be  artlded  to  a  solicttmr  at  Sheffield ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  that 
towtti  than  the  sight  of  some  figures 
in  the  window  of  a  shop,  determined 
him  to  become  a  sculjitor.  lie  was 
accordingly  aoprenticed  to  a  carver  and 
gilder,  named  Ramsay,  under  whom, 
or  rather,  in  whose  service,  he  made 
all  ^  piQgrew  that  skil4  industry. 


and  enthusiasm,  at  so  early  an  age, 
could  attain.  "During  the  intervals 
of  ordinary  labour  at  Sheffield,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  he  did  not  amuse 
himaelr  like  most  young  men ;  but, 
when  retired  to  his  lodgings,  lights 
might  be  seen  in  his  window,  at 
midnight;  and  there  would  he  be 
found,  working  at  groupes  and  fif::iires, 
with  unabated  diligence,  and  unwearied 
enthttnatm."  Mr.  Ramsay  and  his 
pupil  had  been  long  mutually  dis- 
satisfied with  each  other:  the  latter, 
because  he  found  Ma  eflSnrta  checked 
in  his  endeavour  to  be  an  artist;  the 
formpr,  bpcause  he  did  not  require  more 
than  a  mere  workman  could  perform ; 
and  both  partiea,  therefore,  separated 
with  pleasure.  In  his  twentieth  year, 
Mr.  Chantrey  purchased  tlie  remainder 
of  his  tinie,  and,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1 802,  came  to  London.  In  the  following 
J  une,  he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  tour  throa^h 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  but  a  dangerous 
illness  preventmg  this,  he  returned  to 
London,  determmed  to  devote  himself, 
unremittingly,  to  his  professional  studies. 
One  of  his  earliest  works  was  a  bust 
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of  hi«i  friend,  Raphael  Smith  ;  but  that, 
which  tirst  made  his  name  known  in 
the  metropolis,  was  a  bust  of  Home 
Tooke,  in  which  he  displayed  the 
principles  of  that  free,  natural  style,  for 
which  he  it  t0  much  dUtinguished. 
About  the  same  time,  he  executed  a 
colossal  head  of  Satan  ;  and,  eclipsed 
as  it  now  is  hj  more  celebrated 
works,"  says  his  biographer,  "  its  gaze 
of  dark  and  malignant  despair  never 
escapes  ooUMi''  In  1810,  hellicd  Ms 
residence  and  bis  studio  at  Pimlico; 
and  wait  soon  after,  intrasted  with  the 
Maentkm  of  th«  status  of  George  the 
Third,  for  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London.  Before  he  had  completed 
this  work,  he  was  employed  by  Mr. 
J<^n^  of  Hafikl,  to  make  a  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  his  only  daughter; 
Vriiicli  is  said  to  be  a  production  of 
beauty  and  tenderness, — a  scene  ot 
domestic  sorrow,  exalted  b^  meditation. 
In  the  course  of  a  professional  tour  in 
Scotland,  he  executed,  besides  other 
works,  a  statue  of  President  Blair,  and 
of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  for  Edin- 
burgh, and  an  admirable  host  ot 
Professor  Plavfair.  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  was  employedy  by  govem- 
nent,  to  execute  nHmumenta  Ibr  8t 
Paul's,  in  meniory  of  Colonel  Cadogan 
and  General  Bowes,  and,  af^rwards, 
of  Oeneral  Gillespie.  In  1814  and 
1815,  he  visited  Paris,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  works  of  art  in  the 
Louvre  ;  and,  shortiv  alter  his  reLurn, 
commenced  upon  that  ciquisite  spe- 
dmen  of  art,  the  monument  of  the 
two  usters,  now  in  Litchfield  Cathedral. 
A  work,  finished  with  sucli  akiU,  and 
combining  such  gri^cc,  pathos,  and 
beaut;^,  was  never,  perhaps,  beheld ; 
and  it  ia  no  wonaer  tnat,  on  its 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  it 
was  preferred,  by  almost  every  spec- 
tator,  to  the  Hebe  and  Terpslen  of 
Canova,  which  were  placed  beside  it. 
*'  So  eager,"  it  is  said,  "  was  the  press 
to  see  tnit  groupe  of  Chantre/s,  that 
a  look  could  not  always  be  obtained: 
mothers  stood  over  them,  and  wept; 
little  children  knelt,  and  kissed  them; 
and  the  deep  impression  they  mde  on 
the  public  mind  was  permanent." 
Wrought  in  the  same  feeling,  by  Chan- 
trey,  IS  a  devotional  statue  of  Lady  St 
Vincent,  and  a  statue  of  Ltmisa  Russell, 
one  ot  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  daughters. 


The  attitude  and  expression  of  the 
figure,  which  slancis  on  tiploe,  iondiiiij^, 
with  delight,  a  dove  in  her  bosom,  is 
exquisitely  natural.  In  proof  of  this 
it  IS  said,  that  a  child  of  tliree  years' 
old,  coming  into  the  study  of  the  artist, 
and  seeing  the  marble  infant,  held  up  its 
hands  to  the  statue,  and  called  aloud, 
and  fainghed,  with  the  evident  apecta^ 
tion  of  being  attended  to. 

Mr.  Chuitrey  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1818;  hit 
presentation  work  being  a  bust  of  Bt-n- 
lamin  West.  About  the  same  time, 
be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
and  Antiquarian  Societies,  to  the 
foitner  of  which  he  presented  a  bust 
of  their  president,  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
Among  his  other  busts,  we  may 
mention  those  of  Walter  Scott,  Words- 
worth, and  Rennie,  ilic  civil  eugmeei  ; 
the  last  has  been  reckoned,  by  many, 
his  master  piece.  One  of  his  greatest 
monunitiital  efforts,  is  the  Statue  of 
the  Hon.  Spencer  Pereeval,  In  All 
Saints' Church,  Northampton.  His  more 
recent  productions  comprise  his  monu- 
nnent  of  the  late  Dam  Pike  Watts, 
Esq.;  a  sleeping  child,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  DykeAcland{  the  statue 
of  Washington,  in  the  state^onse,  at 
Boston ;  of  Francis  Horner,  Esq.,  fov 
Westminster  Abbey;  and  a  brons^ 
statue  of  Pitt,  for  the  dty  of  London. 

For  simplicity,  grace,  and  nature, 
Mr.  Chan  trey  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
sculptor  which  this  country,  or  perhaps 
any  other,  has  prodoced.  Such  quali- 
ties, if  proof  were  wanting,  have  been 
triumphantly  proved  by  him  to  be  the 
leading  characteristics  of  genuine  pathos 
and  true  dignity.  He  is  essentially  a 
native  artist;  tor,  disdaining  all  the 
artificial  and  meretricious  graces  of  the 
continental  school,  he  has  kept  true  to 
Mature,  and  Mature  such  as  he  found 
her  characterised  in  his  own  eoimtry. 
He  gLiieiaily  seises  on  the  likeness  of 
a  bust  in  an  hour's  work ;  butj  both 
in  the  conception  and  finish  of  his  pro- 
ductions, he  is  said  to  be  extremely 
fastidious.  One  of  his  unexecuted 
designs  was  a  statue  of  Nelson,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  with 
a  star  on  his  left  hrea^it,  to  be  illu- 
minated at  night,  and  erected  at  Yar- 
mouth, on  a  pier  projecting  far  into  the 
sea,  and  on  a  pedestal  made  of  the  howa 
of  vessels  taken  from  the  enemy. 
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ROBERT  FORREST. 


Robert  FORREST  was  born  in  f 
the  parish  of  Carluke,  in  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  aboul  the  year 
1790.  Like  his  countryman,  James 
Thom,  he  was  bred  a  stone-mason,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  teulpture,  of  his 
own  accord.  During  the  year  1810, 
having  occasion  to  visit  some  noble- 
men's seati,  where  Tarious  specimens 
of  art  were  to  be  seen,  overgrown  with 
moss,  he  examined  them  minutely,  and 
then  determined  to  attempt  something 
In  the  same  style  himself.  He  com- 
menced hi?;  operations  in  secret,  rhusing 
for  his  studio  a  remote  spot  in  a  wood 
on  the  banki  of  the  Clyde  i  and  here, 
in  the  autumn  of  1817,  he  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  Colouel  Gordon, 
who  had  lost  his  way  whilst  shooting. 
The  sculptor  had,  at  this  time,  executed 
a  number  of  small  figures,  partlv  of  the 
human  spedes,  bat  cMefly  of  the  hare 
and  fox,  and  other  animals,  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  The  colonel 
purchased  of  hhn  a  fUgan  of  Bacchus, 
the  first  piece  of  sculpture  which  Forrest 
had  ever  sold ;  and,  soon  after,  a  second 
purchase  wa^  made  of  him,  by  a  gentle- 
man recommended  by  his  first  customer. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  productions 
began  to  form  the  subject  of  general 
conversation  ill  Lanarkshire*  He  soon 
obtained  patront,  as  well  as  admirers; 
and  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Hallcra^,  im- 
mediately gave  him  a  commission  for 
a  full-sized  figure  of  a  highland  chief, 
which  tlie  artist  executed  in  a  manner 
perfectly  satisActory  to  his  employer. 
He  now  left  his  working-place  in  the 
wood,  and  fijted  on  a  quarry,  near 
Orchard,  a  fe«r  miles  bdEvw  Lanark, 
for  liis  studio.  Here  he  tried  his  hand 
at  historical  su^ects;  and  executed, 
among  other  figures,  Old  Norval, 
Sir  John  FalstaiT,  and  Rob  Roy: 
but  what,  at  this  period,  contributed 
chiefly  to  his  fame,  waa  his  statue  of 
Sir  William  Wall  cc,  for  the  town  of 
Lanark.  This  figure  is  seven  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  in  a  Roman  costume, 
with  sword  and  buckler ;  and  the  day 
of  its  elevation,  in  the  place  destined 
for  its  reception,  was  a  proud  one  for 


[  the  sculptor.  His  performance  was 
universally  applauded;  and  he  was  liim- 
self  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
streets,  preceded  by  music,  and  the 
banners  of  the  different  trades. 

In  1823,  he  attempted  a  less  elevated, 
but  not  less  difficult,  style  of  sculpture  ; 
takitur,  for  his  sutyect^  Tarn  o'  Snanter 
and  Souter  Johnnie,  from  Bums ;  and 
Simon  and  Bauldy,  from  Allan  Ramsay : 
other  occupations,  however,  prevented 
him  from  finishing  any  of  these  figures, 
except  Tam  o'  Shanter.  His  biographer 
is  silent  as  to  its  merits;  but,  however 
great,  they  were  not,  probably,  on  a  par 
with  those  of  Thorn's  celebrated  statue. 
The  engagement,  which  called  him  oflF 
from  the  above  subjects,  was  to  cut, 
according  to  a  design  by  Chantrey,  a 
colossal  figure  of  Viscount  Melville,  to 
be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  naval 
monoment,  in  St  Andrew's  Square, 
Edinburgh.  The  manner  in  which  he 
executed  this  figure,  wliich  is  about 
fifteen  ftet  in  height,  and  composed 
of  nine  blocks  of  stone,  caused  him  to 
be  employed  to  model  and  cut  a 
colossal  statue  of  John  Knox,  which 
was  erected  in  the  Merchants*  Park, 
nenr  G!a?«?ow.  The  committee,  under 
wiiUiC  diri  r!ii)n  he  was  employed, 
signed  a  cet  ;  iir  ite,  on  the  completion 
of  his  work  in  1826,  stating,  "That  Mr. 
Robert  Forrest  modelled,  and  com- 
pletely finished,  the  colossal  statue  of 
John  Knox,  :n  a  manner  which  has 
given  to  them  the  highest  satis&ction ; 
that  they  eondder  it  to  do  great  honour 
to  Mr.  Forrest  as  a  statuary  in  that 
species  of  sculpture^  and  trust  that  it 
may  prove  the  meaai  of  hicreasing 
his  reputation  and  professional  success. 
They  have  much  pleasure  in  adding, 
that,  in  all  their  intercourse  with  him, 
he  manifested  the  most  obliging  dis- 
position, and  honourable  desire  to  fulfil 
to  the  utmost  the  obligations  he  had 
contracted." 

In  the  meantime,  Tam  o'  Shauter, 
and  other  rustic  fibres,  which  lay 
incomplete  in  our  artist's  studio  at  the 
quarry,  were  being  constantly  visited 
by  the  curious ;  and  such  was  their  fame, 
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that  the  coach  between  Lanark  and  Glas- 
gow was  aUvertised  ai  being  permitted 
to  stop  at  the  place  for  m  short  time, 
to  enable  the  passengers  to  view  them. 
Mr.  Forrest's  other  performances  that 
nmain  to  be  noticed  are  his  equestrian 
prnupcs;  four  of  which,  the  Dnkc  of 
Weilingtoo,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Queen  Mary  and  Lord  Heniee,  and 
Robert  the  l?nice  and  the  Monk,  were 
exhibited  by  him  at  Edinburgh.  These 
are  an  fiill  or  genius  and  orfginattty,  and 
have  met  with  the  approbation  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  most  oistinguished  per- 
sonages in  Scotland. 


The  biographer  of  this  talented  and 
industrJou::)  miiaL  haa  juaily  chatac- 
teriaed  him  as  *'  one  of  Scotia's  humble 
sons,  who,  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius 
and  strength  of  mind,  has  raised  him- 
self from  the  obscurity  of  his  native 
f^len,  to  be  an  honour  to  himself  and  to 
the  country  which  gave  him  birth; 
and  mie  who^  to  those  who  have 
known  him  from  his  youth,  still  appears 
the  simple,  unassuming,  unpretending 
country  mason,  apparently  as  mura 
astonished  at  his  own  efforts,  as  those 
who  look  on  them  are  gratified." 


JAMBS 

This  celebrated  felf-taught  sculptor 

was  born  of  respectable  parents,  near 
Tarbolton,  in  Ayrshire,  about  the  year 
1800.  At  bis  own  request,  he  was 
apprenticed,  at  a  proper  age,  to  a 
mason  in  Kilmarnock;  but  to  the 
drudgery  of  his  art  he  shewed  such 
little  attachment,  that  his  master  is 
said  to  have  considered  him  rather  a 
dull  apprentice.  In  the  ornamental 
part  of  his  calling,  however,  he  displayed 
his  talents  conspicuously  ;  and  he  con- 
siders, it  is  said,  some  specimens  of 
Ids  workmanship,  in  ston^  which  he 
expcntcrl  about  this  time,  as  superior 
to  any  thing  he  has  since  done.  At  the 
expiration  whia  term  of  apprenticeship, 
lie  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  met 
with  speedy  and  profitable  employ- 
ment, the  wages  which  he  received 
being  consid^ddy  higher  Aan  the 
ordinary  rate. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1827,  that 
Mr.  Thom  began  publicly  to  develope 
his  abilities  as  a  sculptor.  His  first 
es^ay  wa:^  a  bust  of  Burns  the  poet, 
from  a  copy  of  the  original  pwtralt  by 
Nasmyth,  from  which  he  was  permitted 
to  take  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Aula  of  Avr, 
a  gentleman,  who  afterwards  proved  bis 
steady  friend  and  patron.  Mr.  Thom 
knew  so  little  of  drawine,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  very 
imperfect  sketch,  t  ikcn  by  means  of 
transparent  paper;  yet,  in  less  than 
fire  oaya,  he  snrvrised  Mr.  Anld,  by 
bringing  the  finished  bust.  The  work 
was  somewhat  defective  as  a  likeness. 


THOM. 

but  the  execution,  the  mechanical 

details,  and  the  general  eWwt,  wore 
surprising.  Mr.  Auld  now  advised  him 
to  tey  a  tiiU-len^  figure ;  and,  on  his 
hesitating  only  m  consequence  of  the 
expense  of  the  block  of  stone,  offered 
to  procure  him  any  from  the  neigh- 
bouring quarries,  which  he  might  select. 
Whilst  he  was  absent  for  that  purpbse, 
our  sculptor,  who  was  little  known  at 
Ayr,  was  rather  ridiculed,  than  encou* 
raged,  for  what  was  termed  his  pre- 
sumption; so  that,  on  his  return,  to  give 
confidence  to  his  friends,  he  said,  **  Per- 
haps, I  had  just  better  try  my  hand 
at  a  head,  as  a  specimen  o'  Tam."  He 
went  accordingly  to  Crosby  Church- 
yard, where  he  was  then  employed 
upon  a  gravestone;  and  pulling  from 
the  ruins  <^  tiie  church  the  ral»t  of  the 
du(;rv.ay,  s;U  hi  it  self  down  among  the 
long  grass  that  covered  the  graves, 
and,  in  that  podtion,  finished  tlie 
head,  without  rising.  What  is  more 
extraordinary,  it  rained  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  operations,  but  so 
completely  was  lie  absorbed  in  his 
work,  that  he  declares  himself  to  have 
been  tmconscious  of  the  "  rattling 
showers"  firom  the  moment  he  com- 
menced. 

The  production  of  Tam's  head  at 
once  removed  all  doubts  fiiom  the  mind 

of  Mr.  Auld,  and  a  block  was  accordingly 
taken  to  Ayr,  w  here  Thom  commenced 
upon  the  fuU-lengtli  figure,  in  a  work- 
shop   near  Cromwell's    Fort.  /The  ^ 
model,  which  he  had  in  his  imagination,  i 
 f 
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was  the  traditional  figure  of  the  well- 
knowQ  Douglas  Graham,  a  renowned 
specimen  of  a  Cftrrick  fanner,  some 
forty  years  ago,  and  who,  residing  at 
Shanter,  furni^hLtl  to  Burns  tlie  proto- 
type of  his  Irio.  a  stout  carter  sat 
for  the  right  leg;  but  the  soubriquet  of 
Tarn  o'  bhaiiter  being  likely  to  attach 
to  him  in  eoMequence,  he  i«fu«ed  to 
enter  the  sculptor  s  studio  ngain,  to  sit 
for  the  fellow  limb.  For  a  representative 
of  Sooter  Mnnfe,  he  chose  a  e<)U>ler 
living  near  Maybole ;  but  who,  refusing, 
upon  any  terms,  to  sit  for  his  por- 
traiture, Thorn  was  obliged  to  trust  to 
his  memory,  after  two  interviews  with 
the  oriirintiK  **  It  will  doubtless,"  says 
the  uiiter  of  a  bhoti  account  of  Mr. 
Thorn,  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal, "  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
one,  in  the  sUffhtest  degree  conver&ant 
with  tiie  art%  niat  ttieie  flgmeei  so  full 
of  life,  ease,  and  character,  were  thus 
actually  executed  without  model,  or 
drawtog,  or  palpable  ardietype  what- 
ever. The  artist,  indeed,  knows 
nothing  of  modelling;  and  so  little  <tf 
drawing,  that  we  question  if  he  wonld 
not  find  diflRculty  in  making  even  a 
tolerable  sketch'  of  his  own  work. 
The  chisel  is  his  modelling  tool, — his 
pencil, — the  only  instrument  of  his  art, 
m  short,  with  which  be  is  acquainted,  but 
which  he  handles  in  a  manner,  we  may 
say,  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  sculpture.  This,  however,  is  the 
minor  part;  for  we  think,  nay,  are 
sure,  we  discover  in  this  dexterity  of 
hand,  in  this  unerring  prcci^i  in  of 
eye, — in  this  strong,  though  still  untu- 
tored, conception  or  form  and  dMuader, 
the  native  elements  of  the  highest 
art.  These  primordial  attributes  of 
genius,  by  proper  culture,  may  do 
honour  to  their  country  and  to  their 
possessor:  at  all  events,  instruction 
will  refine  and  improve  attempts  in  the 

E resent  walk  of  art,  even  should  study 
e  unable  to  elevate  att£unment  to  a 
higher.  Now,  however,  it  would  be 
not  only  premature,  Init  unjust,  to 
criticise  these  statues  as  regular  labours 
of  sculpture :  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  wonderful,  nay,  almost  miraculous, 
efforts  of  native,  unaided,  unlearned 
talent, — as  an  approach  to  truth,  alnuMt 


in  spite  of  nature  and  of  science ;  but 
they  do  not  hold,  with  respect  to  le- 
gitimate sculptttve— high-souled,  the 
noblest,  the  severest  of  all  arts — the 
iMime  rank  as,  in  painting,  the  works 
of  the  Dutdh  masters  do,  as  compared 
with  the  lofty  spirits  of  the  Romans, — 
precisely  for  this  reason,  that  while 
similar  sutjects  are  not  only  lit,  but 
often  felicitous,  for  the  pencil,  they  are 
altogether  improper  olyects  of  sculptural 
representaHon." 

Mr.  Thom's  chief  works,  besides 
those  just  mentioned,  consist  of  The 
Landlord  and  his  Mate,  from  the  same 
poem,  a  statue  of  Wallace,  and  a  figure 
of  Old  Mortality.  The  Landlord  and 
his  Mate,  though  not  equal  in  graphic 
trath  and  humour  to  Tam  and  Souter, 
are  admirable  specimens  of  the  sculp- 
tor's powers,  and  faithful  personifications 
of  the  characters  whom  ne  has  selected 
for  his  subject.  The  statue  of  the 
Scottish  patriot  is  placed  in  the  niche  of 
Che  new  tower,  just  erected  in  A  vr,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  "  Wallace 
Tower"  of  Btums;  but  possesses,  if 
the  writer  horn  wliom  we  quote  is  to 
be  relied  on,  neither  the  truth  of  nature, 
nor  the  dignity  of  ideal  representation. 
The  figure  oi  Old  Mortality  is  said  to 
be  the  most  striking  evidence  of  its 
author's  genius,  thou<^h  only  a  model  in 
Clay,  and  as  yet,  we  believe,  uncom* 
miMloned  for  in  stone.  The  sulrfeet 
occurred  to  him  during  a  voyage  to 
London  in  the  Leith  steam  packet, 
in  the  cabin  of  which  he  read,  for  the 
first  time,  Scott's  Novel  of  Old  Mor- 
tality. After  having  perused  it,  he  made 
a  sketdi  of  the  figure  in  the  imagined 
attitude,  and,  to  his  astonishment^ 
found  nearly  a  iko-simile  of  it  in  the 
portfolio  of  WnUe,  whom  the  same 
idea  had  struck  several  years  before. 

Mr.  Thom's  figures  of  Tam  o'  Shanter 
and  Souter  Johnnie  have  been  exhibited 
with  applause  in  almost  everv  part  of 
the  united  kingdom;  and,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  there  is  scarcely 
a  house  which  does  not  contain  a  otst  of 
them.  His  studio  is  the  resort  of  all 
intelligent  strangers  who  visit  Ayr, 
where,  it  is  said,  his  modest  manners, 
nnd  moral  worth,  have  conciliated  the 
respect  of  every  one* 
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SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 


This  illustrious  architect,  mathema- 
tician, mechanic,  and  philosopher,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  Biihop  of 
Ely,  was  born  at  his  father's  rectory,  at 
East  Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1633.  Being  of  a  delicate 
eonstitution,  he  was  first  educated  at 
home ;  but  was  afterwards  sent  to 
WesU^BSter  School,  and  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  entered,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  as  a  gentleman 
com  ni  oner*  He  soon  attracted  die  no- 
tice of  the  whole  university  by  his 

Erecocious  genius,  and  in  particular, 
y  his  mauiematical  and  mechanical 
skill.  Of  the  latter  he  gave  proof  by 
the  invention  of  several  instruments  ; 
and  of  the  former,  by  writing,  in  his 
sixteendi  year,  a  Treadie  on  Spherical 
Trigonometry  on  a  new  plan.  He 
also  translated  into  Latin,  Oughtred's 
Geometrical  Dialling,  at  the  mstance 
of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Scar- 
borough, a  celebrated  phvsician  and 
inadieiiMiddMi,  for  whom  Wren  made 
some  excellent  aiddtecdinl  moddi  in 
pasteboard. 

InlSSO,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  published  an 
algebraical  tract,  relating  to  the  Julian 
period,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Theatrum  Historicum  et  Chronologicum, 
of  Helvicus,  printed  at  Oxford,  during 
the  same  year.  In  1653,  he  graduated 
M.  A.,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  All 
Souls.  In  1657,  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy,  in  Gresham  College, 
London,  which  appointment  he  resigned 
in  1660,  on  his  election  to  the  Savilian 
professorship  of  astronomy,  in  the  uni- 
Tenity  of  Oxford ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  he  took,  both  there  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, his  degree  of  D.C.L.   In  1663, 


he  became  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  an  institution  which 
originated  in  the  meetings  of  himself  and 
other  collegians  at  Oxford,  under  the 
title  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  before 
whom  he  exhibited  nuriooiexpeilinenli^ 
and  mechanical  improvements. 

It  b  as  an  architectjhowever,  that  we 
havecfaieily  to  do  wMi  Wfen,who  appears 
to  have  been  recommended  to  the  King 
in  that  capacity  a  short  timepreviously 
to  die  test  mendoned  year.  He  was  then 
offered  a  commission  upon  very  advan- 
tageous terms,  to  superintend  the  works 
at  Tangier,  but,  preferring  employment 
in  England,  in  conseqneneeftf  ill  nealth, 
he  was  deputed  to  prepare  designs  for  the 
general  repair  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Whilst  engaged  upon  them,  he  also 
made  the  drawings  for  Dr.  Willis's 
Anatome  Cerebri,  and  in  1665,  he  made 
a  tour  to  France  n>r  the  purpose  of  archi- 
tectural improvement  At  Paris,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
Bemliu,  Mid  took  nodce  of  all  that  amid 
tend  to  elevate  his  ideas  of  art.  Walpole 
observes,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
"went  no  fivther"  than  die  Frendi 
capitsll^as  the  great  number  of  draw- 
ings he  made  of  the  buildings  tliere,  had 
but  too  ^risible  an  influence  on  some  of 
his  own." 

The  designs  of  Wren,  for  the  resto- 
ration of  St.  Paul's,  were  rendered 
nugatory,  by  the  destruction  of  that 
edifice,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
London,  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  He 
was  then  appointed  surveyor-general, 
and  principal  architect  for  rebuilding  the 
whole  city,  together  with  the  cathe- 
dral of  St  Paul,  and  all  the  parochial 
churches,  amounting  to  fifty-one,  which 
had  been  demolished  by  the  confla- 
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gratlon.  The  plan  which  he,  in  con- 
sequence, drew  up,  was  on  a  most 
ample  and  masitifieent  scale !  and,  If  it 
had  been  actca  upon,  would  have  ren- 
dered London  the  most  superb,  as  well 
as  the  uMMt  «ttenihre  dty  ui  Ihe  world. 
He  proposed,  among  other  things,  that 
the  principal  streets  should  be  ninety 
ftet  wide,  others  sixty,  and  none  less 
than  thirty ;  that  every  church  should 
not  only  be  completely  detached,  but 
form  a  beautiful  object  from  every  point 
of  view ;  that  the  principal  streets  should 
open  into  magnificent  piazzas,  in  one  of 
which  the  Exchan^  was  to  stand,  and 
in  auotlu  r,  alt  the  city  companies'  halls ; 
that  all  noxious  trades  should  Ih^  carried 
on  without  the  city,  &c  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  a  plan  so  noble  and 
convenient  was  not  carried  into  effect ; 
but  the  rights  of  private  property  appear 
to  have  been  inristed  on  with  ^an 
obstinacy  t^at  rendered  itt  adoption 
utterly  impracticable. 

In  1607,  Wren  succeeded  Sir  John 
Denham  as  surveyor-general  of  the 
royal  works ;  and,  m  1673,  he  found  his 
time  so  much  occupied  in  the  duties  of 
his  office,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
resic:n  his  Savilian  professorship.  In  the 
follow ing  year  he  was  knighicd  ;  and, 
in  1675,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
Su  Paul's  Cathedral,  his  plans  for  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  king  about 
eight  montha  previously*  This  mag- 
nificent structure  occupied  thirty-five 
years  of  the  life  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir;  whUtt  that  of  St^  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  was  not  finished  under  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-iive  years,  a  period  that 
exhausted  die  labours  ot  twdve  eue- 
cessive  architects,  and  the  patience  of 
nineteen  popes.  Sir  Christopher  is  said 
to  have  received  only  £200  a-year  for 
hb  superintendence  of  St  Paul's ;  and 
to  have  had  a  moiety  of  that  detained 
itoiu  hini,  iest  lie  shuuld  ii^laJt  in  iiis 
exertions  for  its  completion  I 

To  enumerate  the  whole  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher's various  works,  would  be  to  men- 
tion almost  all  the  principal  dinrches  in 
Lonilon,  be  i  ?>-R  tin  Monument, and  the 
Hospital  ot  Chnstchurcb.  He  also  built 
Hampttm  Court  Palace,  the  Theatre  at 
Oxford,  and  the  great  Tampanile  of 
Christchurch  College;  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  the 
Hospitals  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich. 
In  the  meantitne,  he  was  selected  to  fill 


other  offices  of  honourable  trust  than 
those  connected  with  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  prendent  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1680  ;  was  returned  to  par- 
liament«  in  1685,  for  Plympton;  and,  in 
1700,  for  Weymouth  and  Meleomb- 
Regis.  He  hc!d  his  place  of  surveyor 
of  the  works  until  1718,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  eourt  intrigue,  he  was 
superseded  in  the  eip,lity-.sixi]i  year  of 
his  age ;  in  reference  to  which,  VValpole 
observes,  that  **  the  length  of  his  life 
enriched  the  rdgns  of  several  princes, 
and  diso;racpd  the  last  of  them."  He 
died  ua  the  27th  of  February,  1723,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  where  his 
tomlT  is  marked  by  the  appropriate 
inscription,  *' Lector  I  si  monuiuentum 
requiris,  circumspice."  He  was  twice 
married,  and  was  survived  by  one  son. 

"Sir  Christopher  Wren,"  says  Seward, 
in  his  Biographiana« "  was  a  man  of  small 
stature.  When  CliiHes  the  Second 
came  to  see  the  hunting-palace  he  had 
built  ibr  Mm  at  Newmarket,  he  thought 
the  rooms  too  low.  Sir  Chri:jLo[  lici 
walked  about  them,  and  looking  up, 
replied,  *  Sir,  an  please  your  majesty, 
I  think  they  are  nigh  enough.'  The 
kinrr  squatted  down  to  Sir  Christopher's 
heigtit,  and  creeping  abouc,  iu  this 
whimsical  posture,  cried,  '  Aj,  Sir 
Christopher,  I  think  they  are  Ugh 
enough.'  ** 

Nothing  could  be  mofs  andable  than 
his  private  character;  temperate  and 
pious,  he  set  an  example  to  all  who  knew 
him,  that  made  Mm  equally  respected 
and  beloved.  His  intellectual  and  moral 
qualitiM  were  <»iupicuously  Joined,  and 
in  die  midst  of  his  most  arduous 
exertions,  he  was  as  anxious  to  evince 
the  one  as  the  other.  Whilst  St  Paul's 
was  in  progress,  he  affixed  a  notice  in 
several  parts  of  the  building,  stating, 
that  any  labourer,  who  was  heard 
sweanug  during  his  labour,  would  be 
dismissed.  Of  tnis  master-piece  of  his 
^nius  he  was  justly  proud ;  and,  after 
its  completion,  he  used  to  be  carried  to 
view  it,  once  every  year,  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  other  churdie^  besides  those 
already  mentioned  which  particularly 
attest  his  remarkable  skill,  are,  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow's;  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill;  St, 
Bride^s;  and  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 
This  last  is  remarkable  ior  the  beauty  of 
the  interior  ;  and  has  been  preferred,  by 
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foreigners  of  tastei  to  every  thing  of  ihe 
kind  in  Europe.  The  Monument,  too, 
may  challenge  competition  with  some  of 
the  most  renowned  pillars  of  antiquity. 
It  it  said,  that  wnen  iStut  eommittee, 
«  appointed  to  inspect  the  eolmnn,  after  its 
oompletion,  hastened  out  in  alarm  to 
Sir  Chriatopber,  to  inform  Mm  that  they 
had  very  sensibly  felt  a  rocking  motion, 
he  exclaimed, — "  Then,  gentlemen,  I 
am  immortalized  I  for  what  you  consider 
a  cause  of  alarm  b  to  me  an  evidence  of 
its  durability !" 

Much  as  Wren  executed,  some  of  Ins 
most  beautiful  designs  remain  on  paper. 
Many  of  his  draughts  were  purchased 
by  All  Souls'  College,  in  the  library  of 
wluch  is  a  bust  of  Sir  Christopher.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  mddel 
adccted  for  St.  Faul's  was  not  bis 
fimmrite  one;  in  the  original  model, 
says  a  writer,  quoted  by  Dr.  Aikin,  the 
chief  defects  of  that  Inmding  are  avoided ; 
and  had  it  been  carried  into  execution, 
with  the  improvements  which  would 
naturally  have  occurred  to  his  inventive 
mind,  it  would  have  been,  unquestion- 
ably, the  finest  edifice  of  the  Icind." 
"  His  talent,"  adds  the  same  authority, 
«  was  particularly  adapted  to  ecclesiastical 
arcliitecture,  which  afibrded  domes  and 
towers  to  his  picturesque  fancy  ;  while, 
in  his  palaces  and  private  houses,  he  has 
sometimes  sunk  into  a  heavy  monotony, 
as  at  Hampton  Court  and  Winchester. 
At  Greenwich,  however,  the  additions 
made  by  him  to  the  original  work  of 
Inigo  Jones,  are  sincularlv  grand  and 
beautiful  On  the  whole,  Sir  C.  Wren's 
architecture  is  perhaps  the  perfection  of 
diat  modern  style,  which,  with  forms 
and  modci  of  construction  essentially 


Gothic,  adopts,  for  the  decorative  part, 
the  orders  and  ornaments  of  antiquity.'' 
As  a  man  of  science,  Sir  Christopher 
holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
practical  matbmiatieians  and  mechanics 
of  his  dayj  and  in  that  character  alone, 
would  liave  been  Icnown  to  posterity. 
To  enumerate  hit  varioiis  duooreries 
would  occupy  too  great  a  space ;  but 
a  few  of  the  principal  may  be  men- 
tioned. He  invented  a  self-registering 
thermometer,  in  which  the  liquor  always 
remained  at  the  same  height ;  an  instru- 
ment, to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  rain 
would  fall  upon  a  given  piece  of  ground, 
in  any  given  space  of  time ;  and  made 
two  telescopes,  to  open  with  a  joint,  like 
a  sector,  by  whien  distances  might 
infallibly  be  taken  to  half  minutes. 
"  He  fully  demonstrated,"  says  Dr. 
Spratt,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  "  all  dioptrics  in  a  few  pro- 
positions, shewing  not  only  (a»  in 
Kepler's)  the  common  propernes  of 
glasses,  but  the  preparations  by  which 
the  individual  rays  cut  the  axis,  and 
each  other ;  upon  which  tlie  changes,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  of  telescopes, 
or  the  proportion  of  the  eye-glasses  and 
apertures,  are  demonstrably  disco- 
vered.** Navigation  also,  as  well  as 
astronomy,  owes  much  to  his  labours ; 
he  demonstrated  the  mechanical  powers 
by  which  ships  are  made  to  sul  against 
the  wind ;  and  invented  an  instrument, 
which  exemphfied  his  theorv,  and 
shewed  tiie  reason  of  sailing  to  all  winds. 
In  fine,  scarcely  anything  came  under 
his  eye,  capable  of  improvement,  that  did 
not  receiye  it  from  nim ;  and  few  pro- 
blems were  too  difficult  for  his  acute  and 
comprehensive  mind  to  solve. 


SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH. 


Sir  JOHN  VANBRUGH,  descended 
from  a  family,  originally  of  Ghent,  in 
Flanders,  was  born  in  the  year  1666, 
in  the  piunsh  of  St  Stephen,  Walbrook, 
London.  His  ftther  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired ahaadiome  fortune,  by  carrying 
on  the  business  of  a  sugar-baker  at 
Chester,  but,  at  the  period  of  his  son's 
birth,  he  resided  in  London,  and  was 
comptroller  of  the  Treasury  Chambers. 


Having  completed  his  educaUon,  and 

acquired  the  character  of  an  agreeable 
companion  and  a  man  of  wit,  be  ob- 
tuned  an  ensigncy  in  the  army,  filling 
up  his  leisure  by  skctchinp:  the  outlines 
of  several  plays,  as  the  ideas  of  each 
occurred  to  him.  Whilst  in  winter 
quarters,  he  happened  to  shew  one  of 
them  to  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith,  with 
whom  be  bad  become  acquafaited,  and 
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who  was  possessed  of  a  large  share  in 
a  theatrical  patent.  Sir  Thomas  was 

highly  pleased  with  the  play  ;  and  Tlie 
Relapse,  wliich  was  the  name  of  it,  was 
produced,  with  great  success,  in  1697. 
The  freedom  of  the  dialogue,  however, 
gave  occasion  to  censure  from  the  graver 
sort  of  people,  and  induced  Vanbrugh, 
on  his  pttblishing  the  play,  to  write  a 
vindicatory  preface,  in  which  he  asserted 
his  belief  that  the  most  innocent  woman, 
after  reading  it  over  impartially  in  her 
closet,  would  think  it  no  affront  to  her 
prayer-book,  to  lay  it  upon  the  same 
shelf  t  His  next  play  was  The  Provoked 
Wife,  which  he  finished  at  the  request 
of  Lord  Halifax,  and  brought  out  at 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in 
1698.  This,  though  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  former,  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  witty  and  humorous 
productions  of  the  age,  and  has  exercised 
the  talents  of  some  of  our  first  actors  in 
the  original  character  of  Sir  John  Brute. 
Hia  play  of  The  Provoked  Wife  was 
succeeded  by  /Esop,  performed  at 
Drur^  Lane  Tlieatre,  for  about  eight 
or  nme  nights,  and  bat  imfiffierently 
received,  though  abounding  with  gene- 
ral satire  and  useful  morality, Joined  to 
no  small  portion  of  htimour.  The  piece 
was  originally  written  in  French ;  but 
the  scenes  of  Sir  Polydorus  Hogstye, 
the  players,  the  senator,  and  the  beau, 
were  added  by  Vanbrugh. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
Vanbrugh  shared  the  patronage  which 
most  of  the  wits  of  that  time  enjoyed ; 
he  was  knighted,  and  made  Clarencieux 
kmg  at  arms,  a  place  which  he  disposed 
of  after  he  had  held  it  for  some  time. 
In  1705,  he  projected  the  building  of  a 
theatre  in  the  Uaymarket,  by  subscrip- 
tion; and,  on  its  completion  in  the 
following  year,  it  was  opened  by  Bet- 
terton,  and  the  other  patentees,  under 
the  jmnt  management  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  and  Mr.  Congreve :  "  The 
proprietors,"  says  one  of  Sir  John'^  bio- 
graphers, "  imagined  that  the  conduct 
of  two  such  eminent  authors  would  re- 
store their  ruined  aflFairs ;  but  they  found 
their  expectations  were  too  sanguine ; 
for  though  Sir  John  was  an  expeditious 
writer,  yet  Mr.  Congreve  was  too  judi- 
cious to  let  anything  come  unfinished 
out  of  his  hands;  bendes,  every  proper 
convenience  of  a  good  theatre  haa  been 
sacrificed,  to  show  the  audience  a  vast 


triuniphal  piece  of  architecture,  in  which 
plays,  by  means  of  the  spaciousness  of 

the  dome,  could  not  be  successfully 
represented,  because  the  actors  could 
not  be  distinctly  heard."  The  Italian 
Opera  beginning  at  this  time  to  come 
into  fa<^hion,  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve 
opened  Llieir  theatre  with  an  opera, 
translated  from  the  Italian,  called  The 
Triumph  of  Love ;  but  it  met  with  so 
cold  a  reception,  that  it  was  almost  ira- 
mediatelv  withdrawn,  to  make  way  for 
Vanbrugn's  comedy  of  The  Confedernry, 
adapted  and  greatly  improved  from  the 
Bourgeois  &  la  Mode,  of  Dancour.  This 
is  considered  one  of  his  wittiest  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  licentious  produc- 
tions; but  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  it  deserved,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  it  was  well  received.  By  the 
retirement  of  Congreve  soon  afterwards, 
Vanbrugh  was  left  sole  manager  of  the 
establishment,  the  credit  of  which  he 
endeavoured  to  support,  by  the  succes- 
sive pieces  tliat  came  from  his  own  pen 
alone.  They  were  mostly  adaptations 
from  the  French,  into  his  translations 
of  which  he  Iiad  a  most  happy  talent 
of  throwing  the  English  spirit.  The 
principal  pieces  which  he  produced  were 
The  Cuckold  in  Conceit,  from  the  Coca 
Iniaginaire,  of  MoHere;  Squire  Tree- 
booby,  from  his  Monsieur  de  Four- 
ceaugnac ;  and  The  Mistake,  from  the 
Depit  Amoureux,  of  the  same  author. 
They  failed,  however,  to  restore  the 
theatre  to  that  state  of  prosperity  which 
had  been  anticipated;  and  Vanbrugh, 
getting  tired  of  the  concern,  soon  after 
disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Owen  Swiny.  Be« 
ndes  the  plays  already  mentioned,  he 
was  the  author  of  The  False  Fiiond, 
a  comedy,  and  A  Journev  to  London, 
which  was  finished  by  Gibber,  who  says 
til  at  our  author's  intention,  in  composing 
this  piece,  was  to  make  some  amends 
fortiiose  loose  scenes,  which,  in  the  fire 
of  his  youth,  he  had,  with  more  regard 
to  applause  than  virtue,  exhibited  to 
the  public.  His  merits  as  a  drauaalist 
have  been  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  high 
order  by  all  critics;  and,  perhaps,  there 
is  more  of  praise  than  of  censure  in 
Pope's  Une: 

flaw  Vu  wutt  |«M«,  who  atvir  ivratad  irii ! 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  hfm  as  an 

architect,  inrwhich  character  his  abilities 
are  more  questionable  than  those  which 
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he  is  allowed  to  possess  as  a  writer. 
Whether  he  cultivated,  by  study,  the 
early  taste  which  he  displayed  for  the 
art,  we  have  not  been  informed ;  nor  is 
it  dear  by  what  steps  he  arrived  at  the 
high  reputation  he  must  have  enjoyed, 
to  cause  him  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
erection  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
palace,  at  Blenheim.  It  it  Mid  that 
be  studied  architecture  in  his  youth, 
abroad;  and,  whilst  in  France,  being  dis- 
ewered  taking  views  of  the  ibrtiflcations, 
was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
Bastille,  as  a  spy,  but  was  almost  im- 
mediately released.  His  other  works, 
besides  Bleolieim,  are :  Castle  Howard, 
in  Yorkshire;  Eastbury,  in  Dorsetshire  ; 
King's  Weston,  near  Bristol;  Easton 
Neston,  in  Northamptonshire ;  Mr. 
Diincombe's,  in  Yorkshire;  and  Seaton 
Delaval,  in  Northumberland.  Whatever 
fiune  the  building  of  Blenheim  may  have 
procured  Vanbrugh,  it  was, on  the  whole, 
a  source  of  much  mortification  and  dis- 
appointment to  bim,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Not  only  did  the  wits  abuse  his 
taste,  but  parliament,  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  liavine  withdrawn  all  pe- 
cuniary grants,  for  the  completion  of  the 
mansion,  great  part  of  the  charges  fell 
upon  Vanbrugh  ;  the  dnke  refusing  to 
pay  either  him  or  liis  workmen,  except 
to  a  very  trifling  amount  "  I  have  the 
misfortune,"  says  Vanbrugh,  in  a  letter 
to  Jacob  Tonson,  "of  losing,— fori  now 
see  little  hopes  of  ever  gettmg  it, — near 
iC2,000,  due  to  me  for  many  years'  ser- 
vice, plague,  and  trouble  at  Blenheim, 
which  that  wicked  woman  of  Marl- 
borough (the  duchess)  is  so  far  from 

raying  roe,  tliat  the  duke,  tieing  sued 
y  some  of  the  workmen  for  work  done 
there,  she  has  tried  to  turn  the  due 
to  them  upon  me;  for' which,  I  diink, 
she  ought  to  be  hanged."  As  some 
remuneration  for  these  losses,  probably, 
he  was  knighted  by  Geoi^  the  First ; 
and  appointed,  in  1716,  to  the  places  of 
surveyor  of  the  buildings  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  comptroller-general  of  the 
royal  works,  and  surveyor  of  the  gar- 
dens and  waters.  It  was  also  intended 
that  he  should  have  the  place  of  Garter 
king  at  arms ;  but  finding  that  another 
had  a  reversionary  grant,  he  resigned 
his  tabard  to  Knox  Waid,  Esq.  and 
died,  shortly  afterwards,  at  Whitehall, 
of  a  quinsey,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1726. 
Vanbrugli's  reputation  as  an  author 


has  been  established  by  time  ;  and,  ! 
notwithstanding  the  sarcasms  of  Swift  ! 
and  others,  his  nume  as  an  architect  bids 
fair  to  become  equally  durabie.  The 

epigrammatic  epitaph  : 

Lie  bMvj  on  him,  earth,  fwr  h« 

has  been  repeated  by  innumerable  lips ;  \ 
but  how  few  of  those,  who  have  chuckled 
over  the  couplet,  have  ever  seen  one  , 
oi  the  architect's  works  !  Wlien  lie  was 
appointed  Clarencieux  king  at  arms. 
Swift  indulged  his  humour,  by  observ- 
ing, that  he  might  now  build  houses  t 
and  of  his  Blenheim,  he  swd, 

Tkat,  if  Ua  pMB  «m     mn  •kiU'UI  in 
Th*  nt  of  bBttcffiiig  mDs  tbu  bulldiaf , 
W«  aiKkt  expect  to  lee,  next  year, 
A  ■oaae>mp-auui  chief  enciaeer. 

Yet  those,  who  repeat  these  and  other 
witticisms,  if  they  can  be  called  so, 
should  be  aware,  that  Swift  and  Pope, 
who  were  ihe  chief  authors  of  them, 
afterwards  expressed  a  wish  that  their 
raillery  against  Vanbrugh,  **  though  ever 
so  tender,  or  resentment,  though  ever 
so  just,  had  not  been  indulged.^  The 
following  censure  of  Walpole  carries 
at  least  evidence  of  the  originality  of 
Vanbn^h's  architecture ;  and  as  to  the 
rest,  we  cannot  better  answer  it,  than  by 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  Sir  John's  favour :  Van- 
brugh," says  Walpole,  "  wants  all  i!u 
merit  of  his  writings  to  protect  him  from 
the  censure  due  to  his  designs.  What 
Pope  said  of  his  comedies,  is  much  more 
applicable  to  his  buildings  >-» 

HtuVaaifMilt  gnm*>- 

Grace ! — he  wanted  eyes ;  he  wanted  all 
ideas  of  proportion,  convenience,  pro- 
priety.   He  undertook  nttt  designs, 

and  composed  heaps  of  littleness.  The 
style  of  no  age,  no  country,  appears 
in  his  works;  ne  broke  through  all  rule, 
and  compensated  for  it  by  no  imagi- 
nation. He  seems  to  have  hollowed 
quarries,  rather  than  to  have  built 
houses;  and  should  hisedifices,  as  they 
seem  formed  to  do,  outlast  all  recorcf, 
what  architecture  will  posterity  think 
was  that  of  their  ancestors  ?  Durable 
as  his  edifices  are,  Tlie  Relapse,  The 
Provoked  Wife,  The  Confederacy,  and 
JEsop,  will  probably  outlast  them ;  nor, 
so  translated,  is  it  an  objection  to  the 
two  last  that  they  were  translations. 
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If  Vanbrugh  had  borrowed  from  Viiru- 
vius  as  happily  as  from  Dancour^  Inigo 
Jonei  would  not  be  the  first  ardutect In 
Britain."  This  criticism  is  unjust,  and, 
in  some  points,  is  directly  opposed  by 
that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose 
taste  in  metters  of  art,  if  not  admitted  to 
be  supreme,  will  be,  at  least,  allowed  to 
be  superior  to  that  of  Horace  Walpole. 
After  stating,  that  Vftnlnrttgll  appeared 
to  I'.ave  had  recourse  to  some  principles 
of  Uuthic  architecture,  Sir  Joshua  adds, 
"  To  speak  of  Vanbrugh,  in  the  language 
of  a  painter,  he  !ind  originality  of  in- 
vention; lie  understood  light  and 
shadow,  and  liad  great  slclll  In  compo< 
sition.  To  support  his  principal  olijci  t, 
he  produced  his  second  and  third 
groupes  or  masses.  He  perfectly  under- 
stood, in  his  art,  what  is  most  difficult  in 
our?,— the  conduct  of  the  back-ground, 
by  vk  liieh  the  design  and  invention  are  set 
off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  What  the 
back-g^round  is  in  painting',  in  archi- 
tecture is  the  real  ground  on  Avhich  the 
building  Is  erected;  and  no  architect 
took  greater  care  tbiuk  liia  work  should 


not  appear  crude  and  hard ;  that  is,  that 
it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of  the 
ground  without  expectation,  or  pre- 
paration. This  is  a  tribute,  which  a 
painter  owes  to  an  architect,  who  com- 
posed like  a  painterjand  was  defrauded 
of  the  due  reward  of  his  merit  by  the 
wits  of  his  time,  who  did  not  understand 
the  principies  of  composition  in  poetry 
better  than  he,  and  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  what  he  understood  per- 
fectly,— the  general^  ruling  principles  of 
architecture  and  painting.  Vanbrugh's 
fate  was  that  of  the  great  Perrault.  Both 
were  the  objects  of  the  petulant  sarcasms 
of  factious  men  of  letters,  and  b<rth  have 
left  some  of  the  fairest  monuments, 
which,  to  this  day*  decorate  their  several 
countries;  the  n^e  of  the  Louvre, 
Blenheim,  and  Castle  Howard." 

The  private  character  of  Vanbrugh 
was  respectable;  and  though  his 
buildings  made  him  the  butt  of  the  wits, 
he  bad  no  personal  enemies,  and  even 
those  who  must  abused  him,  were  the 
foremost  to  acknowledge  him  "a  man 
of  wit  and  of  honour." 


lAlfBS 

James  GIBBS  was  bora,  according 
to  Walpole,  in  1683 ;  but  Mr.  Chalmers, 

relying  on  the  authority  of  a  memoir  of 
Gibbs,  in  The  Scots'  Magazine,  places 
his  birth  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1674. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  and  received  his 
education  at  tlie  Warischal  College  there. 
About  the  time  that  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  he  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  tlie  mathematics,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  pursuit  of  architecture,  to  improve 
himselr  in  which,  he  left  Aberdeen  for 
Holland,  in  the  year  1694.  In  that 
country  he  is  said  to  have  studied  under 
an  architect  of  reputation,  whose  name, 
however,  none  of  his  bicMnraphers  have 
mentioned.  He  was  atlu  in  Holland, 
when  that  country  was  visited,  in  1700, 
by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  being  himself 
sometliin^  of  an  architect,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  performances  of  Gibbs, 
that  he  generously  assisted  him  with 
money  and  recommendatory  letters,  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  to  Italy.  On  his 
arrival  at  Home,  he  placed  liimself  under 


OIBB8. 

a  celebrated  sculptor  and  architect  of  the 
name  of  Garroli,  and  passed  altogether 
nine  yean  in  that  city,  assiduously  em- 
pluyed  in  prosecuting  his  studies  and 
cultivating  n is  taste. 

On  his  return  to  England,  about  1710, 
he  found  the  Earl  of  Mar  amonj^  t1  e 
mimicry,  and  highly  in  favour  with 
the  queen.  His  patron  exerted  all 
the  influence  in  his  favour,  which  his 
situation  afforded  him' ;  and  witli  such 
success,  that  Oibbs  was  not  long  in 
acquiiing  both  profit  and  reputation. 
On  the  jpassing  of  the  act  for  the  build- 
ing of  nfly  new  churdies,  he  was  em« 
ployed  by  the  trustees  to  build  several 
of  them,  among  which  we  may  mention 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  St.  Mary's 
in  the  Strand.  Tht  former,  which  was 
finished  in  1720,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000, 
has  been  compared,  by  Chambers,  to  the 
Parthenon;  with  the  chaste  grandeur, 
the  dignified  simplicity,  and  sublime 
eft'ect  of  which,  however,  Mr.  Gwilt 
observes,  St  Martin's  is  not  to  be  com- 
paredj  though  he,  «t  the  same  time, 
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admits  this  church  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  LondoD.  St.  Mary's  in  the  Strand, 
says  Walpole,  b  "anonament  of  tbe 

piety  more  than  of  the  taste  of  the 
nation an  opinion  from  wiucb>  prolMl* 
bly,  few  wW  wel  in(£md  to  distent.  "  It 

wants,"  as  Allan  Cunningham  observes, 
**  massive  grandeur ;  and  is  composed  of 
a  multitude  of  little  parts,  which,  though 
all  united,  and  that  skilfully  enough, 
Into  a  perfect  whole,  produce  no  im- 
pression ol  simplicity  or  true  ueauty.' 

In  1728,  Gibbs  published  a  volume  of 
designs  for  churches,  by  which  he  is  said 
to  have  realised  nearly  i;2,000.  In  1737, 
he  commenced  building,  and,  in  1747, 
finished,  the  Radcliffe  Library,  at  Oxford, 
where,  to  use  the  words  of  W  aipole, 
be  baa  blundered  into  a  picturesque 
scenery,  not  void  ofgrandctu ,  e-pecially 
if  seen  through  tbe  gate  that  leads  from 
the  scliooL  Tbe  cupola,  which  is  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  is  one  of 
the  most  picture:sque  architectural  ob> 
jects,  perhajps,  in  England;  and  tbe 
interior  of  the  library  has  been 
admired  by  all  scientific  men,  for  the 
skilful  arrangements  everywhere  visible. 
Another  important  work  of  Gibbs  was 
his  montmient,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
to  John  HoUee,  Duke  of  Newcastle;  a 
sumptuous  and  elegant  structure,  but 
•omewbat  out  of  liarmony  with  the 
Ctotbfe  reoesaet  and  canopied  figures 
around.  He  also  planned  and  executed 
King's  College,  the  Royal  Library,  and 
the  Senate  House,  at  Cambridge;  and 
presented  to  the  magistrates  of  his  native 
city,  a  plan  of  vSr.  N'icliolas  Chnrrli, 
Aberdeen,  a  blioil  Lime  previous  lu  ius 

death,  which  took  place,  after  five  years 
of  suffering  from  the  gravel  and  itone, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1754. 

Gibbe  was  a  nonjoror ;  but  esteemed 
by  men  of  all  persuasions  for  h'n 
humane,  forbearing,  and  charitable 
character.  He  died  unintrrled;  and 
having  left  few  relations,  be  [urathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property,  winch  amounted 
to  about  £15,000,  to  friends  and  pnblie 
institutions.  Besides  legacies  of  jClOO 
each  to  the  Foundling  and  Sl  Thomas's 
Hospitals,  he  left  five  hundred  valuable 
volumes  to  the  RadclifTe  Library  ;  and 
to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  whose 
fortunes  liad  been  much  impaired  by 
Ui  adherence  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  he 


bequeathed  all  his  plate,  and  £1,000  in 
money,  and  estates  wliich  yielded  £280 
per  annum. 

Of  his  abilities  as  an  architect,  Waipole 
says, "  he  proved  what  has  been  seen 
in  other  arts,  that  mere  mechanic 
knowledge  may  avoid  faults  without 
furnishing  beauties ;  that  grace  does 
not  depend  upon  rules ;  and  that  taste 
is  not  to  lie  learnt  Virgil  and  Statins 
had  the  same  number  of  feet  in  their 
verses ,  and  Gibbs  knew  the  proportions 
of  the  Rve  orders  as  well  as  Inigo; 
yet  the  Banqueling-house  is  a  standard, 
and  no  one  talks  of  one  edifice  of  GibiMk 
In  all,  is  wanting  tliat  harmonious 
simplicity  thit  speaks  a  genius— and 
that  is  not  often  remarked  till  it  is 
approved  of  by  one.  It  Is  that  grace 
and  that  truth,  so  much  mcJimred,  and 
delivered  at  once  with  such  correctness 
and  ease  in  die  works  of  the  ancients, 
which  good  sense  admires  and  con- 
secrates, because  it  corresponds  with 
nature.  Their  small  temples  and  statues, 
like  didr  writings^  dunm  every  age  by 
their  symmetry  and  grace,  and  the 
just  measure  of  what  is  necessary; 
white  pyramids,  and  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolia,  only  make  the  vulgar  stare. 
Gibbs,  like  Vanbrugh,  had  no  aversion  to 
ponderosity,  but  not  being  endued  with 
much  invention,  was  only  regularly 
heavy.  His  praise  was  fidelity  to  rules ; 
bis  fiuling,  want  of  grace. " 

This,  like  everything  from  the  pen  of 
Horace  Waipole,  is  an  agreeable  piece 
of  writing  enough  ;  but,  surely,  it  is  no 
true  criticism  on  the  works  of  Gibbs. 
If  it  be  true,  that  "no  one  talk*?  of 
ail  eduii:e  oi  Gibbs,"  Uiere  is  one  edi- 
fice which  few  pass  without  gasing  at 
in  admiration ;  before  the  portico  of 
St.  Mai'tin's  in  the  Fields  both  strangers 
and  Londoners  pause,  perhaps,  more  I 
frr(]uently,  than  lieforc-  any  sacred 
edihce,  HL  Paul's  excepted,  in  tbe  me- 
tropolis. To  the  generality,  probably, 
the  name  of  the  architect  is  unknown  ; 
but,  to  paraphrase  the  well-knownsaying 
of  a  noble  Roman,  it  is  more  to  the 
honour  of  Gibbs  that  posterity  should 
inquire  why  his  name  is  not,  than  why 
it  is,  celebrated.  Undoubtedly,  if  beauty, 
durability,  and  use,  combined,  constitute 
any* claim  to  merit  in  an  architect,  Gil)bs 
ii  entitted  to  the  very  first  rank  among 
die  artists  of  bis  country. 
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WILLIAM  KENT. 


WiLLTAM  KE\T,  noted  as  an 
architect,  painter,  and,  according  to 
Walpole,  the  inventor  of  landscape 
gardening,  was  born  of  humble  parent?!, 
in  the  North  Hiding  of  York&hire,  in  the 
year  16S4.  He  fint  studied  coach- 
painting,  an  art  of  some  repute  in  his 
day,  but  ran  away  from  the  master  to 
whom  lic  was  apprenticed,  ia  his  nine- 
teenth year;  and,  ooming  to  London, 
found  encoiir:i^'ement  as  an  artist  in  tlie 
higher  rauics  ot  his  profession.  It  \&  not 
•tated  what  description  of  pictures  he 
executed  at  this  time ;  but  whether 
historical,  landscape,  or  purtrait>,  clicy 
excited,  says  his  noble  l)iogra})lier,  a 
generous  patronaL^c  in  some  gt  titlemen 
of  bis  own  country,  who  raised  a  con* 
tribtition  sufficient  to  send  \dm  to  Rome, 
in  the  year  1710.  In  this  city,  he 
studied  under  Cavalier  Luti,  and  gained 
the  second  prize  of  the  i>ecuiid  dim  in 
the  ackdemy.  Such  of  his  ootuitrymen, 
as  were  at  that  time  in  Rome,  eagerly 
purchased  his  worki>;  he  was  allowed 
jS40a-7earby  Sir  William  Wentworth, 
for  seven  years,  and  he  left  Italy  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Burlington,  who  ga.ve 
him  apartments  at  his  own  house  in 
London,  and  recommended  bim  to  all 
the  nobility. 

So  miserable,  faowerer,  were  his  pro> 
ductions,  both  in  history  and  portrait, 
that  his  reputation  as  a  painter  fell  as 
speedily  as  it  rose ;  ana,  but  for  the 
ajehitectural  powers,  which  he  now 
began  to  devel  Di hi>  name,  in  spite  of 
the  patronage  ut  Lord  Burlington,  must 
have  sunk  at  once  into  oblivion.  His 
manner,  however,  of  decorating  houses, 
particularly  in  the  interior,  where  he 
displayed  no  less  skill  as  an  upholsterer 
than  as  a  cnrver  of  ornaments  in  wood 
and  stone,  was  considered  so  elegant  and 
tasteful,  that  his  hand  was  employed  in 
almost  every  mansion  of  any  archi- 
tectural pretensions  in  the  metropohs. 
*•  His  oracle,"  says  Walpole,  was  so 
nmch  consulted,  by  all  who  affected 
taste,  that  nothing  was  thought  com|)lete 
without  his  assistance.  He  was  not 
only  consulted  for  furniture,  as  frames  of 
pictures,  glasses*  ubles,  chairs,  &&,  but 


for  plate,  for  a  barge,  for  a  cradle.  Nay, 
so  impetuous  was  fashion,  that  two  great 
ladies  prevailed  on  hhn  tomakedeb  ^uc, 
for  their  birth-day  gowns;  the  one  he 
dressed  in  a  petticoat,  decorated  with 
columns  of  the  five  orders ;  the  other, 
like  a  bronze,  in  a  copper-coloured  satin, 
with  ornaments  of  gold." 

Among  the  principal  works  which 
Kent  executed  as  a  painter,  were,  the 
hall  at  Wanstead  Holt^e ;  the  staircases 
and  ceilings  of  several  other  mansions 
now  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and  an 
altar-piece  for  St.  Clement's  Church, 
which  was  condemned  by  H(M;arth,  and 
has  also  deservedly  been  condemned  by 
all  who  have  beheld  it  His  portraits 
would  seem  to  have  been  still  more  void 
of  merit ;  as  his  noble  and  partial  bio- 
grapher himself  asserts,  they  not  only 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  persons 
who  sat  fur  tiicra,  but  the  colouring  was 
more  raw  and  undetermined  than  that 
of  the  most  arrant  journeymm  to  the 
profession.  His  cinei  arcintecturai  per- 
formances were,  the  Temple  of  Venus  at 
Stowe;  the  Great  Hall  at  Mr.  Pelham's 
in  Arlington  Street;  and  the  Earl  of 
LeicestePs  bouse  «t  Holkbaro,  in 
Norfolk ;  though  it  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  whether  the  design  of  the  last 
belongs  to  him,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
or  to  one  Brettingham  ;  the  two  latter  of 
whom  successively  laid  claim  to  it,  after 
Kent's  death.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
some  merit  in  all  the  works  ^ust  men- 
tioned, but  here  all  praise  of  Kent,  as  an 
arcliiteci,  must  end.  iiis  monument  to 
Shakspeare  has  been  universally  con- 
demned, and  Walpole  himself  joined  in 
the  smile  of  contempt  which  it  excited. 
Yet  such  was  the  influence  of  high 
patronage,  that  Kcn%  bankrupt  as  he 
was  in  almost  every  thing  that  ODuld 
have  entitled  him  to  such  dbtinedons, 
was  made  successively  roaster-carpenter, 
architect,  keeper  of  the  pictures,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Jervas,  principal  painter 
to  the  crown,  with  a  pension  of  £oOO  a 
year,  besides  an  annuity  of  t'lOO  f  i  His 
works  at  Kensington.  About  ilie  year 
1730,  be  made  a  second  tour  in  Italy, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Burlington,  who 
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continudl  to  he  his  steady  friend  and 
patron,  from  the  be^nning  to  the  dose 
of  his  career.  We  shall  eondade  our 

notice  of  Kent,  as  an  artist,  by  men- 
tioning hb  designs  for  Gay's  Fables, 
the  works  of  Pope,  and  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen.  The  iliubtratioiu  to  the  two 
former  were  tolerably  executed,  but 
those  to  the  Fairy  Queen  showed  his 
utter  inefficiency  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  branch  of  art  which  he 
had  attempted.  *'  There  are  figures," 
•ays  Walpole,  issuing  from  cottages 
not  so  high  as  their  shoulders ;  castles, 
of  which  the  towers  could  not  contain 
an  infiut;  and  knights,  who  hold  their 
spears  as  men  do  whu  are  lifting  a  load 
sideways.  Tlie  landscapes  are  the 
only  tolerable  parts,  and  yet  tlie  trees 
are  seldom  other  than  young  beeches,  to 
which  Kent,  hs  ?i  plainer,  wh>  arcus- 
tomed."  As  a  piaiucr,  indeed,  alone, 
Kent  merits  seiious  consideration; 
though,  from  the  conspicuous  station  he 
held  in  his  day,  in  other  respects,  we 
should  not  have  been  warranted  in 
omitting  his  name  from  the  present 
cla«s,  nor  in  giving  a  more  brief  account 
of  him,  contemptible  at  are  admitted  to 
be  his  nretensiuns  to  pictorial  and  ardii- 
tectural  celebrity. 

Walpole,  and  in  dds  particular  he  has 
been  lullowed  by  others,  asserts  tliat 
Kent  was  the  inventor  and  master  of 
landscape  gardening.  Like  Hogarth, 
he  laid  down,  as  his  primary  rule,  the 
undulating  line  of  beauty,  and  banisliing 
as  much  as  possible  the  aid  of  art, 
exchanged  steps  for  slopes,  canals  for 
strcnm-;,  and,  in  fine,  rescued  Nature 
from  the  shears  and  the  compass,  to 
which  she  had  before  been  subject 
"  He  leaped  the  fence/*  says  Walpole, 
**  and  saw  that  all  nature  was  a  garden. 


He  felt  the  delicious  contrast  of  hill  and 
valley  changing  imperceptibly  into  each 
other,  tasted  the  beauty  of  the  gentle 
swell  or  concave  scoop,  and  remarked 
how  loose  groves  crowned  an  easy 
eminence  with  happy  ornament,  and 
while  they  called  in  the  distant  view 
between  their  graceful  stems,  removr d 
and  extended  the  perspective  by  delusive 
comparison.  Thus,  the  pencil  of  his 
iina<;ina;ion  bestowed  all  the  arts  of 
landscapes  on  the  scenes  he  handled. 
The  great  principles,  on  which  he 
wrought,  were  ]HTspective,  and  liglit 
and  shade.  Gtoupes  of  trees  broke  too 
uniform  or  too  extennve  a  lawn ;  ever- 
greens and  woods  were  opposed  to  the 
glare  of  the  champaign ;  and.itrhere  the 
view  was  less  fortunate,  oi  so  much 
exposed  as  to  be  beheld  at  once,  he 
blotted  out  some  parts  by  thick  shades, 
to  divide  it  into  variety,  or  make  the 
richest  scene  more  enchanting,  by 
reserving  it  to  a  further  advance  of 
the  spectator's  step.  Thus  selecting 
&vounte  objects,  and  veiling  deformities 
by  screens  of  plantations — sometimes 
allowing  the  rudest  waste  to  aj^  its 
foil  to  me  richest  theatre, 'he  realised 
the  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of 

Sainting."  Among  the  gardens  wliicb 
lent  laid  out,  we  may  menUon  the 
famous  one  of  General  Dormer,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  at  Carlton  House, 
the  former  of  which  strongly  resembles 
that  of  Pope  at  Twickenham. 

KeT^t.  who  is  said  to  have  l^een  stub- 
bui  a  111  matters  of  taste,  but,  in  othfer 
respects,  of  winning  manners,  died  at 
Burlington  House,  on  the  12th  of  A  pril, 
1748,  leaving  a  fortune  of  about  £  10,000, 
to  be  divided,  **  between  his  relations, 
and  an  actress  wl^on^  he  had  long 
lived  in  particukr  friendship." 


RICHARD  BOYLE,  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON. 


Richard  boyle.  third  Eari  of' 

Burlington,  and  fourth  Earl  of  Cork,  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  April,  1695.  The 
events  of  his  life  are  few,  as  recorded 
by  hb  biographers,  who  have  told  little 
beyond  the  date  of  bis  successive  honours, 
and  the  fact  of  hb  having  a  taste  for  the 
arts,  of  which  be  was  also  the  patron  aa 


i  well  as  the  cultivator.  His  marriage 
took  place  on  the  21st  of  March,  1720-1, 
with  Lady  Dorothy  Savile,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Marquess  of  Halifax; 
and,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1730,  he  was 
installed  one  of  the  knights-companions 
of  the  order  ofHw  Garter,  .In  June,  1?81» 
he  was  made  captain  of  die  band  of  g?n- 
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tlcinen  pensioners;  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  York,  in  return  for  the 
favour  be  bad  done  tliem  in  building 
their  assembly  room.   After  this  period 
he  lived  retired,  employing  himself  in 
decorating  his  garden  at  Chiswick,  and 
in  construciing  several  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture.   Lord  Burlington  appears  to 
have  heen  indebted  to  his  own  c»e!iius 
for  that  prolicieiity  m  the  abovu  branch 
of  art,  which  has  obtained  for  him 
honourable  mention  by  Walpole  and 
others,  though,  it  niu!»t  be  confessed,  the 
former  is  a  somewhat  partial  authority. 
He  is  said  to  have  learr.t  drawing  and 
design  by  studying  the  jportfolios  of 
Inigo  Jones,  and  the  mi^^ificent  struc- 
tures of  Palladio,  of  whom  he  became  a 
confirmed  admirer,  on  paying  a  visit  to 
Rome  in  hfs  twenty-first  year.   On  Ills 
return  to  London  he  turned  both  his 
talent  and  fortune  to  honourable  ac- 
count.     Never,"  says  Walpole,  "  was 
protection  and  great  wealth  more  gene- 
rously and  more  iinHciou.>ly  ditfiiscd 
than  by  this  gieat  person,  who  had 
every  quality  of  a  genius  and  an  artist, 
except  envy.    He  spctn  grr-nt  sums  in 
contributing  to  public  works,  and  was 
known  to  choose  that  the  expense 
should  fall  on  himself,  rather  than  that 
his  country  shouid  be  deprived  of  some 
beautiful  edifices.  His  enthusiasm  for 
the  works  of  Inigo  Jones  was  so  active 
that  he  repaired  the  church  of  Covent 
Garden,  because  it  was  the  production 
ofithat  great  master ;  and  purchased  the 
catpw.iy  at  Beaufort  Garden,  in  Chelsea, 
and  transported  the  identical  stones  to 
Chiswick  with  religious  attachment. 
With  the  same  zeal  for  pure  architecture, 
he  assisted  Kent  in  publishing  Inigo's 
designs  for  Whitehall,  and  gave  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  the  Antique  Saths  from 
the  drawings  of  Palladio. 

The  first  architeetund  work,  bv  which 
Lord  Burlington  distinguished  nimself, 
was  the  new  front  and  colonnade  to  his 
man^on  in  Piccadilly ;  than  whicb»  if  we 
are  to  believe  Horace  Walpole,  we  have 
fbw  examples  of  architecture  more  an- 
tique and  imposing.  The  design,  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  palace  of 
Count  Viericati,  at  Vicenza,  is  certainly 
graceful  and  classic,  and  it  is  to  be 
r^etted  that  the  public  eye  is  not 
gratified  with  a  sight  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  colonnades  in  the  metropolis. 


His  villa  at  Chiswick  House,  the  idea  of 
which  is  borrowed  firom  the  celebrated 
Villa  Capsa,  of  Palladio,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  model  of  taste,  though  not 
without  faults.  The  principal  one  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  want  of  domestic 
accommodation,  which  subjected  his 
lordship  to  many  severe  remarks  and 
lampoons,  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion the  following  lines  by  JLord  Ches' 
terfield : 

Potie«iiecl  ofoiM  prcat  )iou»r  ot  itfttr, 
Withont  one  room  tu  sU'cp  or  eatt 
How  wall  j««  ImiU  Jrt  tUturf  tell, 
AM  Mil  BMikind  h»w  iU  r««  iwM 

Lord  Hervey,  on  being  asked  by  Bur- 
lington what  he  thought  of  his  house, 
replied, "House !  Do  you  ca!!  it  n  house ? 
Why,  it  is  too  little  to  live  in,  and  too 
large  to  hang  to  one's  watch."  Walpole 
concludes  his  criticism  on  it,  by  saying, 
that  there  are  some  parts  more  wortn 
seeing  than  many  fragments  of  ancient 
grandeur  which  our  travellers  visit  under 
all  the  dangers  attendant  on  long  voy- 
ages," The  other  works,  designed  by 
Lord  Burlington,  were:  the  Dormitory 
at  Westminster  School ;  Lord  Har- 
rington's mansion  at  Petersham;  the 
Duke  of  Richmon^i's,  at  Whitehall ;  and 
General  Wade's,  in  f'otk  Street.  The 
two  Imt  were  very  inconvenient  as 
dwelling-houses,  hut  General  Wade's 
had  so  beautiful  a  front,  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  said, "  As  the  general  could 
not  lire  in  it  to  his  ease,  he  had  better 
take  a  house  over  against  it,  and  look  at 
it."  Lord  Burlington  died  in  1753, 
when  his  title  became  extinct.  His 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters, 
is  said  to  have  drawn  in  crayons^  and 
to  have  succeeded  admirably. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir,  not- 
withstanding the  sneer  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  says,  that  from  the  notice  of  such 
men  as  Burlington,  Bolingbroke,  &c 
Pope  could  derive  but  little  honour, 
appears  to  have  been  a  nobleman,  not 
less  amiable  than  accomplished.  That 
he  was  a  first-rate  architect  no  one, 
besides  Walpole,  has  attempted  tn 
establish ;  but  few,  certainly,  possessed  a 
more  refined  taste,  or  a  greater  vene- 
ration for  the  art.  Such  was  his 
admiration  of  Inigo  Jones,  that  when  he 
saw  the  last  stone  laid  of  St  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  he  exclaimed,  in  calling 
to  mind  the  £alien  portico  of  Jones, 
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"  When  the  Jews  saw  the  second 
temple,  they  reflected  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  first,  and  wept."  He  was  a  lover 
of  poetry  aa  well  as  of  architecture ;  and 
it  was  to  him  that  Pope  addressed  Ids 
fturth  epistle,  and  his  admirable  letter 
on  a  Journey  to  Oxford  with  Lintot. 
He  had  his  (bibles ;  and  vanity,  when 
his  taste  in  architecture  was  called  into 

auestion,  was,  perhaps  excusably,  among 
le  number.   When  the  present  Man- 
don  Home  was  piopoiea  to  be  boilt^ 


he  recommended  Kent  to  send  in  a  de- 
sign, in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
had  some  share,  but  that  of  Dance,  the 
city  surveyor,  was  preferred.  On  the 
completion  of  the  boilding,  his  lordship 
was  consulted  concerning  the  proper 
person  to  carve  the  bas-relief  on  the 
pediment,  when  be  is  said  to  have  an- 
swered, **  Employ  the  city  mason  ;  why 
should  vou  go  out  of  the  city  ?  besides, 
any  body  wul  do  to  carve  the  ornaments 
ofiudiabiiildiagi'' 


JAMES  8TUABT« 


This  dbtinguished  architect,  com- 
inonlj  called  Athenian  Stuar^  vras  bom 

in  Creed  Lane,  Ludgate  Street,  London, 
in  the  year  1713.  His  father  was  a 
mariner,  and  in  narrow  chpcttmstances ; 
and,  at  his  death,  left  three  children, 
besides  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  utterly 
unprovided  for.  James  developed,  at 
■a  early  age,  very  promising  talents,  and 
in  spite  of  his  denciency  of  education, 
showed  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge. 
His  most  dedded  taste  was  for  drawmg ; 
and,  when  yet  a  boy,  he  was  able  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  his 
mother  and  fiunily,  by  designing  and 
painting  fans  for  a  shop  in  the  Strand, 
where  he  also  procured  a  situation  for 
one  of  his  sisters.  In  this  manner  he 
maintained  the  rest  of  his  family  for 
several  years,  filling  up  his  leisure  time 
by  studying  the  Latin  and  Greek 
laagttagea^  together  with  anatomy, 
gooroetry,  and  various  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  of  wliich  he  is  said  to 
have  acquired  an  accurate  Itnowledge 
without  the  help  of  a  single  instructor. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  now  anxious  to  visit 
Rome  and  Athens,  but  be  did  not 
commence  his  journey  until  he  had 
placed  the  remainder  of  his  family  in 
comfortable  situations.  He  lefk  England 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  and, 
.  with  a  very  scanty  pittance,  set  out  for 
J  Rome  on  foot.  In  his  way  through 
Holland,^  France,  &c.,  he  stopped  at 
the  principal  towns,  where  he  contrived 
by  his  ingenuity  as  an  artist,  to  procure 
supplies  towards  prosecuting  the  rei>t  of 
his  journey.  After  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Nicholas 


Revett,  the  architect,  from  whom  Stuart 
first  caught  1^  ideas  of  that  sdenee,  in 

which  he  was  afkerwards  so  successful. 
With  this  gentleman,  who  became  the 
instructor  and  friend  of  Stuart,  he 
pursued  his  studies  in  architecture  and 
fortification,  during  his  residence  at 
Rome;  and,  in  1748,  they  circulated 
jointly,  Proposals  fur  publishing  an 
authentic  Description  of  Athens,  &c. 
They  arrived  in  that  cit^  in  March, 
1751,  having  previously  visited  Venice, 
Pola  in  Istria,  Zant,  and  Corinth.  Mr. 
Stuart  devoted  himseil'  to  his  task  with 
the  utmost  ardour  and  diligence,  and 
was  gratified  at  receiving  the  encou- 
ragement and  assistance  of  Sir  Jacob 
Bouverie  and  Mr.  Dawkins,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  similar  inquiries.  He 
suspended  his  operations  for  a  short 
time,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  in  whose  army  he  served  a 
campaign  voluntarily,  as  chief  engineer. 

On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  drew  and 
measured  the  principal  architectural 
buildings  of  that  city,  which  he  finally 
left,with  Mr.  Revett, in  1753 ;  from  thence 
they  proceeded  to  Tbessaloniea,  Smyrna, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1759.  The  restilt  of  their 
joint  labours  did  not  appear  until  1762, 
when  was  published  a  first  volume  in 
folio,  under  the  title  of  The  Antiquities 
of  Athens,  measured  and  delineated  by 
James  Stuart,  F.  R.  S.,  and  S.  A.  and 
Nicholas  Revett;  Painters  and  Archi- 
tects. The  work  was  hailed  with 
admiration  and  applause,  by  all  lovers 
of  art  and  antiquity,  and  was  considered 
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a  worthy  companion  to  the  splendid 
descriptions  of  ralmyra  and  Balbec,  by 
Dawkins  and  Wood.  It  had  been 
anticipated,  we  should  observe,  by  the 
publication  of  M.  le  Roy,  and  was  sur- 
passed by  itfin  picturesque  bi  autyslmt 
the  superior  truth  and  depth  of  research 
displayed  in  Mr.  Stuart's  work,  has 
given  it  a  more  solid  and  permanent 
value.  It  is  to  the  publicnti  n  of  this 
work,  that  Mr.  Stuart  was  indebted  for 
his  appellation  of  Athenian  Stuart. 

The  reputation,  which  Mr.  Stuart 
had  acquired  by  his  pursuits  abroad,  in- 
sured him  patronage  and  employment 
at  home.  Hy  the  rccommenaation  of 
Lord  AiT^on.  then  at  the  head  of  the 
AdiiiuaUy,  he  was  appointed  surveyor 
to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  he  likewise 
built  several  noble  houses  in  London, 
which  are  conspicuous  for  the  taste  and 
solidity  displayed  in  their  construction. 
The  subject  of  our  memoir  died  univer- 
sally respected,  at  his  house  in  Leicester 
Square,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1788. 
j  He  had  been  twice  married  :  first,  to  his 
I  housekeeper,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  ; 
!  and  secondly,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
I  to  a  young  lady  named  Blackstone,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children.  In  stature, 
Mr.  Stuari  was  of  the  middle  size,  but 
athletic;  and  the  following  laet  shows 
him  to  have  possessed,  in  an  eqtial  de- 
gree, mental  perseverance  and  physical 


courage.  Just  before  his  departure  for 
Athens,  a  wen  on  his  Ibrehead  had 
grown  to  such  an  inconvenient  size, 
that  he  consulted  a  surgeon  as  to  its 
removal,  but  the  process  proposed  being 
very  long,  w«b  olnected  to  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  on  nrcount  of  the  interruption  of 
his  pursuits  Upon  his  asking  whether 
it  eould  not  be  cut  out,  to  which  the 
surgeon  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but 
mentioned  the  excruciating  pain  and 
danger  of  sadt  an  operation,  Mr. 
Stuart  reflected  for  a  minute,  and  then, 
throwing  himself  back  in  the  chair, 
said,  '<  I  will  sit  still,  do  it  now;**  the 
operation  was  performed  with  success. 
His  private  character  is  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  by  Im  biograpber,  who 
observes :  "  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, and  had  opportunities  of 
remarking  the  nobleness  of  his  soul, 
will  join  in  claiming  for  him  the  title  of 
Citizen  of  the  Worhl."  He  W&s  not  only 
an  elegant  architect,  but  a  skilful 
scutptor  and  engraver,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  also  "  an  adept  in  all  the  re- 
mote researches  of  an  antiquary."  The 
fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  The 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  was  not  published 
until  1S16;  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
whole,  by  Mr.  Kinnaird,  has  lately  ap- 
peared. The  original  work  has  been 
translatr  !  into  French,  by  Mr.  Feuillet, 
and  pubiibiied  in  three  volumes  folio. 


SIR  WILLIAM 

Sir  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS,  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  Chalmers,  of 
Scotland,  who  were  barons  of  Tartas  in 
France,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  mer- 
chant, and  w?i<?  born  Stnrkholm,  about 
the  year  i/2t).  His  taiiier  was,  at  the 
time,  engap;ed  in  attempting  to  procure 
compensation  for  the  losses  which,  like 
many  others,  he  had  sustained,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  base  coin  issued  by  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  in  liquidation  of  the  foreign 
loans  which  that  kin^  bad  borrowed.  H  e 
left  Sweden  with  his  ton,  in  1728 ;  and 
shortly  afterwnr  1^  enl  hinj  to  school  at 
Kippon,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he,  proba- 
bly, received  the  whole  of  his  education. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appointed 
supeteargo^  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the 


CHAMiiLflii. 

Swedish  East  India  Company,  in  which 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Canton,  and,  on  his 
return,  published  a  few  sketches,  which 
he  had  made,  of  the  picturesque  build- 
ings and  garden?  of  the  Chinese.  They 
were  not  received  in  the  most  flattering 
manner,  yet,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his 
nati;rn1  taste  for  art  had  so  much 
strengthened,  that  he  determined  to  re> 
nonnce  commercial  pursuits,  and  travel 
into  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
architecture.  He  carefully  examined, 
and  studied,"  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, "  with  unwearied  application, 
the  works  of  Michael  A!i;„'f^!o,  Sangallo, 
Palladio,  Scaniozzi,  \  iguoia,  Peruzzi, 
Sanmichele,  Hernini,  and  other  Italian 
architects^  whoce  desigot  were^  in  ge- 
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neral,  guided  by  the  rules  of  the  an- 
cients, but  whose  extraurdmary  talents, 
enlting  them  above  the  characters  of 
mere  imitators,  produced  an  originality 
in  their  compositions,  that  fullv  estab- 
lished their  fiune,  and  pointeid  tnem  out 
as  the  fittest  modcl.s  for  Kiu-cccdinjj 
artists.  Mr.  Chambers  knew  how  to 
distinguith  and  to  combine  all  the  ex- 
i  cellLnct  s  of  those  great  men ;  and  iiis 
I  intuitive  good  taste,  and  sound  judg- 
ment, led  him  also  to  examine  into  the 
merits  of  those  French  architects,  whose 
productions  have  sinre  been  SO  much 
esieeiued  and  applauded ;  among  whom, 
Claiuie  Perrault  and  Juks  Mansard 
held  the  most  distinguished  rank." 
Chambers  studied  at  Paris,  under  the 
celebrated  Clerisseau ;  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  fixed  his  residence  in 
Poland  Street,  London,  where  he  com- 
menced the  profession  of  an  architect. 

At  this  time,  he  was  an  excellent 
draughtsman,  and  had  acquired  no  com- 
mon degree  of  skJll  in  arcnicectttre;  the 
story,  therefore,  that  he  followed  the 
business  of  a  carpenter,  on  his  first 
j  coming  to  London,  nas  been  discredited. 
:  His  manners,  too,  were  such  as  contri- 
buted greatly  to  aid  him  in  his  profes- 
sion; and  Lord  Bute  was  so  pleased  with 
them  at  an  interview,  that  he  intro- 
duced him  as  drawing-master  to  George 
the  Third,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  by 
whom,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  Mr. 
Chambers  was  appointed  royal  architect 
The  first  worlc  of  importance  which  he 
executed,  was  Lord  Besborough's  Villa 
at  Roehanipton,  in  Surry,  the  portico  of 
'  which  is  particularly  elegant  and  grace- 
.  ful.    In  the  execution  of  his  contract 
I  for  this  woric,  he  gave  and  received, 
.  says  C!ialt!iers,  that  satisfaction,  which 
*  sworn  talis  to  result  from  the  happy 
,  concmrence  of  proleflsional  skill  and 
taste,  with  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racter for  punctuality  and  probity. 

In  1759,  Mr.  Chambers  published  his 
Designs  for  Chinesi^  I^uildings,  and  a 
Treaiise  on  Civil  Architecture,  in  which 
latter  he  has  the  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  compose  a  regular  and 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Derign. 
,  He  seems,  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
,  **  neither  to  have  wanted  knov\iedge, 
nor  to  have  spared  consideration  and 
research,  to  render  his  work  worthy  of 
;  public  approbation.   Here  we  have  the 
[  progress  of  architecture,  traced  from  the 


wigwam  to  the  palace,  and  may  read,  in 
a  sequence  of  examples,  how  rudeness 
^rew  into  beauty,  and  coarse  strength 
mto  splendour  a;id  magnificence." 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third,  Chambers  was  appointed  to 
lay  out  and  improve  the  lloyal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  a  task  which  he  seems  to  have 
executed  widi  some  difficulty,  though 
with  ultimate  satisfaction,  at  least  to 
himself  The  gardens  at  Kew,  he  ob* 
serves  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  the 
subject,  are  not  very  large,  nor  is  their 
situation  by  any  means  advantafjeous,  as 
it  is  low,  and  commands  no  prospects ; 
and,  after  stating  other  disadvantage^ 
which  made  it  difficult  to  produce  any 
thing  even  tolerable  in  gardening,  con- 
cludes, "  but  princely  munifioence,  and 
an  able  director,  have  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties, and  converted  what  was  once  a 
desert  into  an  Bden."  The  fondness, 
however,  which  Mr.  Chambers  has  dis- 
played in  these  gardens,  for  the  unmean- 
mg  frittery  of  Turkish  and  Chinese 
chequer-work,  has  been  universally  con- 
demned ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
these  gardens  are  more  calculated  to 
attract  the  curious,  than  to  display  the 
taste  of  the  designer.  The  result  of 
Mr.  Chambers's  labours  appeared  in 
1765,  splendidly  published  m  folio,  en- 
titled Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and 
Perspective  Views  of  the  Gardens  and 
Buildings  at  Kew,  in  Surry ;  but  his 
share  of  the  work  excited  less  applause 
than  the  figures,  views,  and  engravings, 
which  comprised  the  united  ttdents  of 
Cipriani,  Kirby,  Marlow,  Paul  Sandbyi 
WooUett,  Major,  and  others. 

Ciiambers  aeems  to  have  suftred  little 
in  the  estimation  of  his  sovereign,  in 
consequence  of  this  work,  though  the 
critics  and  wits  handled  him  severely. 
Soon  after  its  publication,  he  was  made 
comptroller  of  the  office  ot  works,  and 
surveyor-general  to  the  king ;  and  in 
17G8,  he  was  admitted  a  memlierof  the 
Roynl  Acndeiny,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders.  A  present  of  the  drawings 
of  Kew  Gardens  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
in  1771,  procured  him  the  order  of  the 
Polar  Star  from  that  monarch  i  and  the 
title  of  knighthood,  which  he  thus  ae- 
quired,  he  received  the  royal  permission 
to  adopt  in  England.  In  1772,  he  pub- 
lished a  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gar- 
dening, intended  as  an  attack  on  English 
ornamental  gardening  in  general,  wluch 
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he  asserted  to  be  inferior  to  the  Chinese, 
but  more  particularly  levelled  against 
the  plans  of  Capabiuty  Brown,  whose 
designs  for  Lord  Clivers  Villa,  at  Clare- 
monty  in  Surry,  had  been  preferred 
to  his  own.  Its  appearance  too,  im- 
mediately after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Mason's  £ngiish  Garden,  led  to  a  belief 
that  our  author  intended  his  own  work 
as  a  weapon  to  deter  the  king  from 
introducinp"  classic  improvement  into  the 
gardens  ol  Richmond.  Chambers  failed 
in  hiioljeet»and  was  assailed  in  his  turn 
by  numerous  satirical  attacks,  of  which 
that,  entitled  the  Heroic  Epistle,  sup- 
posed to  bo  the  joint  conooction  of 

Mi?;nn  nnd  Horace  Walpole,  gave  him 
the  greatest  annoyance.  The  pompous 
language  whldi  h«  used  in  his  dis- 
sertation, whilst  describing  tlie  manner 
in  which  the  Chinese  gardens  were  fiHed, 
is  most  happily  hit  off  in  the  •*  Epbtle," 
from  which  we  extract  the  following 
lines,  as  a  Indirrons,  but  scarcely  ex- 
aggerated, paraphrase  of  Sir  WilUam's 

pNtO. 

Nor  re«t  we  here,  but  at  onr  magrie  call, 
Ml  iikifs  phall  rlniih  tuir  [n  i-s,  -md  1  /.urtli  cnwl} 
lJuge  doRi  of  Tibet  bark  in  yonder  ^rrove. 
Here  parrots  prate,  there  c«U  make  cnieJ  tov** 
la  tome  fair  iiland  will  we  tnm  to  gni*. 
With  the  q<ieen'«  ieave,  h«r  elephant  end  »tf, 
Qiuti  from  Africm  iImII  gmrd  cbe  riMkt, 
Whn*liiH««rnMhra,andip«rto«rTwtmrBiii». 
Or,  wantiiir  thaM,  IViHBChu'lotieHaye«««Mag 
DaoiMb  alilM  a4n>it  t*  qtott  end  tting  " 

fJir  William  Chambers  now  confined 
his  iiUention  to  architecture,  in  which, 
undoulttedly,  he  was  more  qualified  to 
excel  than  in  designing  garden'^.  Tie 
had  already  been  appointed  to  conduct 
the  building  of  Somerset  House,  the 
most  considerable  edifice  ofthe  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  and  the  work  on  which 
Chambers's  reputation  is  principally 
founded.  Whilst  it  was  in  progress,  he 
received  emoluments  to  the  amount  of 
about  £2,000  a-year,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  design,  and  excellent  interior 
arrangements,  procured  him  merited 
approbation,  void  extended      lauie  i>oth  | 


abroad  nnd  nt  home.  The  terrace  be- 
hind Somerset  House,  which,  we  should 
obsenre,  bus  never  been  eompletod  ae- 
cording  to  the  original  plan,  has  been 
greatly  admired;  but  his  master-pieces 
are  ^nerally  allowed  to  be  Ms  stantases, 
particularly  those  belonging  to  the  Royal 
and  Antiquarian  Societies.  The  defects 
in  these  buildings,  are,  perhaps,  scarce 
deserving  of  notice,  outnumbered  as  they 
are  by  their  beauties.  Nfr.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, however,  has  thought  fit  to 
point  out  some  of  the  former,  which 
we  quote.  "  The  structure,"  he  ob- 
serves, of  Somerset  House,  "  is  as  yet 
but  a  fragment;  but,  even  making 
ample  allowance  for  this,  there  are 
errors  in  its  detail  wliich  nothing  can 
remove.  At  the  ride  next  the  Thames, 
a  portico  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
semicircular  arch,  the  bases  of  two  out 
of  its  four  columns  resting  on  the  hollow 
part,  and  giving  an  appearance  of  in- 
security altogether  intolerable  in  archi- 
tecture. Tlie  vases  on  the  suumi.t  are 
a  ike  nnnjeaning  and  inelegant."  With 
all  its  defects,  however,  he  admits  it  to 
be  among  the  finest  ot  our  later  public 
buildings.'*] 

Sir  William  Chamber-  died  at  his 
house,  in  Norton  .Street,  Marylebone,  of 
an  asthmatic  complaint,  on  Uie  8th  of 
March,  1790,  and  was  buried  in  Poet's 
Corner,  Westminster  Abbey.  Besides 
holding  the  honours  before  mentioned, 
he  was  treasurer  ofthe  Royal  Academy, 
a  fellow  of  the  Antiqtiarian  and  Royal 
Societies,  and  member  of  ilie  lloyal 
Academy  of  Arts,  at  Florence,  and  of 
the  Koyal  Academy  of  Architecture  at 
Paris.  He  left  a  son  and  three  daughters, 
the  former  of  whom  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Admiral  Rodnpy.  In  pri- 
vate life,  he  was  much  esteemed ;  and, 
the  courtesv  and  affirinlity,"  says  Chal- 
mers, "  with  which  he  treated  the  work- 
men employed  under  him,  endeared 
him  to  them,  and  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  collect  a  numerous  and  able  body  of 
artificers,  when  any  of  his  works  fC- 
t|uircd  extraordinary  expeukion.*' 
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JAMBS 

JaMRS  WYATT  wfl?  born  of  respect- 
able paretiU,  uear  Burton,  in  Stafford- 
shire^  about  the  year  1743.  His  edu- 
cation was  completed  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  when,  having  shewn  a  fondness 
fmr  architectund  cmngn,  he  was  sent  to 
study  at  Rome,  proceeding  thither  in  the 
suite  of  the  ambaj»ador|  Lord  Bagot,  to 
whom  he  had  been  introdnoed.  He 
stiulicd  architecture,  both  theoretically 
and  j^ractically,  with  indefatigable  seai ; 
and,  m  viewing  the  classic  monumenti 
and  edifices  of  that  city,  sometimes  ex- 
posed himself  to  great  periL  The  writer 
of  his  life  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
hat  heard  him  freqnently  state,  mat  he 
measured,  with  his  uwn  hand,  every  part 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  this  too 
at  the  imminent  danger  of  his  life,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  lying  on  his 
back  on  a  ladder,  slung  horizontally, 
witliottt  cradle  or  lide-rail,  over  a  fright- 
ful void  of  three  hundred  feet  From 
Ronie  our  young  student  proceeded  to 
Venice,  where  he  ttndied  wt  two  years 
under  N'i-^cciuini,  a  celebrated  archi- 
tect and  painter,  and  made  such  pro- 
gress under  his  master,  in  architectural 
painting,  as  to  produce  some  perform- 
ances in  that  line  equal  to  any  by 
Panini. 

Mr.  Wyatttetnrnedto  England  in  hie 

twentieth  year,  and,  young  as  he  was, 
soon  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
hit  powers,  through  the  influence  of  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  met  abroad. 
By  him  he  was  recommended  to  build 
die  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street,  then 
about  to  be  opened  for  the  exhibition  of 
operas  and  masquerades  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, says  Ids  biographer,  "  a  youth 
of  twenty-one  produced  a  specimen  of 
theatrical  architecture,  which  attracted 
the  attention  and  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  all  persons  of  taste  in  Europe, 
by  its  grandeur  of  symmetry,  and  its 
laviiii  but  tasteful  richness  of  deco- 
ration." Undoubtedly,  as  a  first  effort, 
this  work  deserved  the  applause  it  met 
with,  and  orders  soon  noured  in  upon 
the  architect,  not  only  hnm  all  parts  of 
Bnglaadi  but  alio  mm  the  oontiiiciit 


WYATT. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  through  her 
ambassailoi  in  London,  made  him  urgent 
solicitations  to  settle  in  Petenbuigh, 
and,  it  is  said,  offered  him  a  rarfe 
blanche  as  to  remuneration,  if  he  would 
consent  to  follow  his  profession  in  the 
Russian  capital.  By  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  however,  he  declined  her  offer, 
and  reeolved  on  fnnhing  Ida  fortune  at 
home.  His  reputation  soon  became 
established  j  he  was  employed  in  most 
of  the  important  architectural  works  of 
the  day ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Chambers,  he  was  chosen  sur- 
veyor-general to  the  board  of  works, 
which  was  followed  by  apiiointments  to 
all  the  chief  offices  connected  with  his 
profession  in  the  government  depart- 
ments. In  1785,  Mr,  Wyatt  was  elected 
a  royal  academician ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  the  dispute  between  Mr.  West  and 
the  Arademy,  was  reqneeted  by  the 
king  to  hold  the  vacant  cliair,  which, 
after  a  year's  occupation  of  it,  h^  re- 
signed to  the  former  president. 

Mr.  Wyatt's  principal  works  are  in 
the  palaces  at  Kew  and  Windsor, 
Fonthiil  Abbey,  Hanworth  Church, 
House  of  Lords,  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  BuLitrode,  Doddington  Hall, 
Cajshiobury,  Ashridge  Hall,  Sic  His 
favourite  order  was  the  Gothic,  and  he 
is  considered  as  the  reviver  of  that 
style  of  arcliitecture  in  England.  He 
studied  it  with  as  much  zeal,  as  he  had 
displayed  in  his  acquisition  of  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  style,  employ- 
mg  draughtsmen  to  malEe  drawings 
from  the  most  celebrated  and  beantifid 
remains  of  our  ancient  monastic  and 
baronial  itruetures,  the  character  and 
ornament  of  which  he  transferred  to  his 
own  designs,  with  additional  grace  of 
symmetry,  and  richness  of  decoration. 

This  ingenious  architect,  and  estimable 
individuril,  died  on  the  5th  of  September, 
18m.  lie  was  proceeding  to  London, 
on  that  day,  in  the  caitiage  of  Mr. 
Codrington,  when  it  was  overturned 
near  Marlborough,  and  producing  a 
concussion  of  the  brain,  Mr.  Wyatt's 
death  ahnoet  immediately  IbUowedi 
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Mr.  Wyatt  left  a  widow  and  tour  sons, 
the  «ldettof  whom,  Mr.  Benjamin  Dean 
Wyatt,  was  the  architect  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  "  A  man,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  who  walked  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  a  lucrative  profession,  in  a 
country  filled  with  a  liberal  and  rich 
ariiicocracy,  for  near  forty-eight  years, 
a  ooDsideFable  porUon  of  which  he  was 


honoured  with  the  royal  favour,  might 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  amassed  a 

fortune  almost  princely ;  but,  alas ! 
strange  to  say,  Mr.  Wyatt  bequeathed 
to  his  hvaS\y  little  more  than  a  name 
universally  beloved  and  regretted,  and 
a  reputation,  which  will  live  as  long  as 
the  liberal  arts  continue  to  embeiUsh 
and  ennoble  human  life." 


JOHN  80ANB. 


XhIS  eminent  architect,  was  born 
about  the  year  1755,  and  at  the  age 

of  fifteen,  at  -."  hich  time  he  had  ac- 
quired a  facility  in  drawing,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  archi- 
tecture, became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Dance, 
under  v%hom,  he  says,  "  I  acquired 
that  ta^ite  and  feeling  for  the  architec- 
ture of  therOreeks  and  RcMotians,  which 
can  only  ct-  i-e  with  my  existence." 
Having  been  admitted  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  he  obtained,  in 
1772,  the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
drawing  of  the  Front  of  the  Banqueting 
House  m  Whitehall  {  and  in  1776,  the 
gold  medal  was  awarded  him  for  the 
best  design  for  a  triumphal  bridge.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  introduced,  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  to  King  George  the 
Third,  under  whose  auspices  he  was 
sent  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  for  three 
yeai%  upon  an  allowance  of  £60  per 
annum,  besides  £G0  for  his  travelling 
expt:nses,  to  and  from  Rome.  His  mind 
teemed  with  mj^ificent  ideas,  during 
his  stay  in  the  eternal  city ;  but  those 
which  he  took  most  delight  in  trans- 
ferring to  paper,  and  In  which  he  chiefly 
excelled,  were  designs  for  royal  palaces. 
"  No  subject,"  he  observes,  in  an  un- 
published autobiography,  '^canbemore 
mteresting  to  the  architect,  nor  better 
calculated  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill 
and  taste,  than  a  palace  for  the  sove- 
reign. To  unite  the  grand  and  the  use- 
ful is  a  most  difficult  tn^k  :  for  whilst 
internal  convenience  requires  several 
floors  to  be  placed  one  above  the  other, 
external  magnificence  admits  only  of 
one  floor,  raised  on  a  lofty  and  im- 
posing basement.  This  palace  was  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  with 
a  series  of  magnificent  hotels,  extending 


from  Knightsbridge  to  Bayswater,  re- 
lieved by  ooearfonal  breaks ;  making,  at 

the  same  time,  a  rich  foreground  to  the 
royal  residence,  improving  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Park,  and  providing 
an  ample  fund  to  defray  all  the  expense 
attending  the  completion  of  the  design." 

Mr.  Soane  returned  home  in  178U,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  (after- 
wards  Earl  of  Bristol),  nig  first  patron  at 
Home  ;  but  of  who^e  treatment  of  lii ni 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  com- 
plains bitterly,  A  depression  of  spirits 
was  the  consequence,  from  wliich  he 
was,  at  length,  roused  by  a  competition 
for  the  erection  of  two  penitentiary 
houses,  proposed  to  be  erected  on  Bat- 
tersea  Rise;  but,  though  the  commis- 
sioners approved  of  his  design,  the  pre- 
miums were  awarded  to  Mr.  Blackburn 
and  Mr.  Hardwicke,  through  the  in- 
fluence and  interference  of  a  noble  dnke. 
Mr.  Soane  was,  however,  much  em- 
ployed in  private  works,  in  which  he 
gave  great  satbfaction,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  cost,  in  which  he  neither 
suffered  liimseif  nor  his  employers 
to  be  deceived.  This  latter  quality, 
so  rare  in  an  architect,  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree^  disdaining  to 
raise  his  reputation  by  any  of  those 
ambitious  frauds  to  which  genius  is  too 
frequently  liable ;  and,  what  is  less 
excusable,  which  ignorance  as  well  as 
genius  is  sometimes  commissioned  to 
plan,  and  licensed  to  execute.  The 
corporation  of  Norwich  seem  to  have 
fully  appredated  the  honesty,  as  well  as 
the  skill,  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir ; 
and  thanked  him  with  equal  surprise 
apd  gratitude,  for  having  eompleted  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Blackfriars  Bridge  in 
that  city,  within  the  estimated  expense. 
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In  1788,  Mr.  Soane  Dublished  a  work, 
entitled,  Plans,  &c,  dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  king ;  mAf  in  the  same 
year,  after  an  arduou?  contest  with 
thirteen  competitors,  iie  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  as  architect 
to  the  Rank  of  England.    Tlie  appoint- 
ment, however,  gave  great  offence  to 
certain  parties ;  **  a  eorpt  ettleet^"  he 
observes,  in  his  memoir,  "  wa  organised, 
which  has  since  pursued  nic  utccssanily, 
on  every  opportunity,  in  e%'ery  stage  of 
rny  life,  up  to  tlie  present  moment" 
A  bitter  and  malicious  attack  was  made 
upon  him,  in  The  Observer  Newspaper, 
calling  him  the  "  Modem  Goth,"  for 
havincr  pnlied  down  the  Rotunda  ;  and 
a  copy  ol  the  obnoxious  article,  was  sub- 
sequently depouted  in  the  plates  of  each 
puest,  at  a  dmner  given  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Globe  Taveni,in  Fleet  Street,  wbkh  that 
gentleman  had  designed.    It  seems  that 
hU  brethren  of  the  compasses  had  taken 
additiooel  offience  at  the  evidence  which 
he  had  given,  in  a  suit  brought  against 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  by  Mr. 
Stoddart,  the  meastireri  to  recover  a 
charge  of  two  per  cent  for  measuring 
the  bin!dinfj:s  at  thft  new  gaol,  in  ad- 
dition 10  uic  uauai  allowance  of  five  per 
cent   to  the  architect  or  surveyor. 
"  My  evidence,"  says  Mr.  Soane,  "  was 
contrasted  with  the  practice  of  Messrs. 
Wyatt,  Cockerel!,  and  Holland.  The 
latter  gentleman  deposed,  that  lie  was  in 
the  ha^it  of  charging  one,  two,  or  two 
and  a  half  per  cent*  in  addition  to  the 
usual  allowance  of  five  prr  cent.  I 
stood  alone  in  combating  tiiis  practice— 
a  practice  firom  which  my  own  feelings 
revolted  as  highly  unwarrantable;  the 
established  allowance  of  five  per  cent, 
to  the  architect  and  surve|M>r,  being  an 
-adequate  compensation  for  his  best  ser- 
vices, through  all  the  stages  of  his  duty, 
from  the  design,  inclusively,  to  the  ulti- 
naate  examination  and  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  tradesmen.    I  was  the 
only  profiessionai  witness  called  on  the 
part  of  the  county,  and  the  verdict  was 
m  favour  of  the  county." 

In  1795,  Mr,  Soane  was  appointed 
ardiitect  to  the  Woods  and  Forests ;  a 
member  of  the  Atitiquarian  and  Royal 
Societies,  at  a  subsequent  period ;  a 
royal  academician  in  1802;  and,  in 
1806,  professor  of  architecture  to  the 
Academy,  when  be  revived  the  reading 


of  lectures.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
trustees  in  1825,  and  has  held,  during 
his  distinguished  career,  several  pro* 
fessional  appointment^,  among  which 
we  may  mention  that  ot  grand  super- 
intendent of  work  in  the  United  Fra- 
ternity of  Freemasons,  of  whose  new 
hall  he  was  the  architect;  and  scarcely 
a  season  has  passed  at  Somerset  House, 
in  which  he  has  not  exhibited  some 
designs.  Among  the  nublic  buildings 
which  he  has  executed,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  Buckingham 
House,  i'ali  Mall,  the  entrance  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Board  of  irade, 
and  the  Law  Courts.  This  last  work 
has  subjected  the  architect  to  such 
general  animadversion,  that  it  is  but 
fair  IP  him,  lo  state  the  disparaging 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
pleted. Having  had  his  original  plan 
approved  of,  he  had  nearly  finished  the 

courts,    in  accordanrr  witli    it,  when 

he  received  an  order  to  pull  down  a 
considerable  part  of  Ms  work,  and  to 

coii  pli  te  it  according  to  a  new  design, 
which  was  sent  him  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  judges, 
who  had  approved  of  the  original  plan, 
disapproved  of  the  present  one,  and  at 
once  foresaw  those  incoveniences  to  the 
bar  and  the  public,  which  have  been  so 
loudly  and  generally  complained  of. 

I  have  no  hesitation,"  says  otir  artist 
himself,  "in  subscribing  to  the  state- 
ment of  tiiimeroT!s  (Uifecls  in  the  New 
Law  Courts,  brought  before  the  public 
on  every  ptMslble  occasion,  in  the  most 
severe  and  offensivr  lanr;nac;;c,  not  only 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  honour- 
able members,  but  in  other  phces  by 
persons  armed  with  the  privileges  of 
powdered  wigs  and  black  gowns,  wiih 
all  the  overwhelming  influence  of  foren- 
sic language  and  legal  tact.  When  the 
buildings  in  the  front  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  are  restored  to  the  state 
they  were  in  at  the  dme  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  select  committee,  and 
finished  according  to  the  original  plan, 
and  the  exterior  Gothidsed  to  asnmi- 
late  with  the  north  front  of  Westminster 
Hall,  ilie  public  will  no  longer  hear  the 
taste  and  convenience  of  these  works 
reprobated,  and  the  architect  will  be 
proud  to  have  it  engraved  on  his 
tomb,— 'Here  lies  the  man  who  de- 
signed and  directed  the  construction  of 
the  New  Law  Courts  at  Westminster.'" 
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Mr.  Soane's  love  for  art  has  led  him 
to  make,  at  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense, during  the  cuur sc  of  his  life,  a 
large  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
works,  which,  it  is  said,  he  intends  be- 
queathing, together  with  his  library,  to 
his  country.  He  is  also  a  liberal  pro- 
j  moter  of  our  charitable  and  national 
I  in«ticntions  { to  the  Artist's  Pundtttul  the 
,  Literary  Fund,  he  has  been  a  most  gene- 
rous contributor ;  and  towards  the  Duke 
of  York's  monument  he  gave  1,000. 
This  last  donation  subjected  liim  to  a 
charge,  from  the  party  bctore-iuen- 
tionea,  of  suffiering  his  nearest  rela- 
tives to  exist  iti  a  state  of  nauperism, 
whibt  he  was  squandering  nis  money 
tor  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  pride 
and  vanity.  To  refute  this  attack,  he 
has  thought  it  worth  while,  in  the 
manuscript,  from  a  review  of  which 
we  liave  drawn  the  particulars  of  this 
memoir,  to  state  the  Tact  of  his  havinf^ 
set  apart  £20,000  fur  the  me  oi  ius 

gcanawm  and  three  gf«iid-dftiiglitefi»  in 


John  RENNIE,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  architects  and  civil  engineers 
wbicli  this  country  has  produced,  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  June,  1761,  at 
Phanta«sip,  in  the  parish  of  Prestonkirk, 
in  tiie  couiity  of  East  Lothian,  Scot- 
land. He  lost  his  father,  who  was  a 
highly  respectable  farmer,  in  1766,  and 
was,  soon  after,  sent  to  receive  tlie 
ru.liments  of  education  at  the  parish 
school.  Tn  his  way  thitiier,  he  had  to 
cross  a  stream,  which  was  occasionally 
so  high,  as  to  render  the  use  of  a  boat 
necessary.  This  boat  was  krpt  at  the 
workshop  of  Andrew  Meikle,  well 
known,  m  Scotland,  as  the  inventor,  or 
improver,  of  the  thre.  hi  n^;  machine  ; 
and  it  was  here  that  young  Rennie 
first  developed  the  peculiar  talents  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  cele- 
brated. The  various  operations  that  he 
observed  in  progrtba  sLioiigly  fixed  his 
attention ;  most  of  his  leisure  time  was 
passed  at  Meikle's  workshop  ;  and  such 
good  use  did  he  make  of  it,  that  he 
was  enabled,  at  ten  yean  of  age,  to 
construct  the  model  of  a  windmill,  a 
pile-engine,  and  a  &team-engine.  In 


the  names  of  Mr.  Chantrey  and  others, 
whom  he  has  appointed  trustees.  In 

the  state  of  the  present  system  of  na- 
tional competition  in  architectural  works* 
Mr.  Soane  ofbrs  little  cneour^ment 

to  the  student  "  In  these  pages,"  he 
concludes  his  manuscript,  "he  will  see 
that  a  committee  of  taste — an  honour- 
able member  of  parliament — a  leaincd 
barrister — a  favoured  clerk — or  any 
fashionable  amateur  armed  with  a  little 
brief  authority— has  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  architect,  paralyse  the  best 
energies  of  his  mina,  and  destroy  his 
fair  pretensions  to  fame  and  finrtunas 
althjugh  stich  persons  are  no  more 
fitted  to  correct  the  public  taste  and 
to  instruct  the  arehitcict,  than  the  pre- 
sumptuous and  ij:(:iorant  pedant  was  to 
school  Haunibal  in  the  art  of  war." 

In  private  Ufe,  Mr.  Soane  is  distin- 
guished for  those  amenities  and  cour- 
tesies, which  proceed  nn  le<;s  from  a 

I  rellucd  mind,  tiiau  from  a  benevolent 

I  heart 


E. 

1773,  he  left  the  school  at  Preston, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his 
sdioolmaster,  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  Mr.  Meikle;  but  quitted  him, 
in  1775,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
his  education,  of  tne  deficiency  of 
which  he  had  become  deeply  sensible. 
He,  therefore,  placed  himself  under 
the  tuiuon  of  Mr.  Gibson,  an  able 
teacher  of  mathematics,  at  Dtmbar«  In 
whose  school  he  remained  two  years,  at 
the  ezoiration  of  which  he  returned 
to  Mr.  Meikle,  with  conndarable  addi* 
tion  to  his  former  stock  of  knowledge. 
Such,  indeed,  had  been  his  progress  in 
every  branch  of  mathemaderi  and 
physical  science  wliich  Mr.  Gibson 
could  teach  him,  that,  on  tiie  removal 
of  the  latter,  to  take  the  mastership  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Perth,  he  ear- 
nestly reeoMimended  the  ^iihieet  of 
our  mtmoir  to  succeed  him  at  Dunbar; 
but  though,  as  a  matter  of  fiivour,  he 
undertook  the  mana^^ement  of  the 
school  for  about  six  weeks,  he  declined 
to  fbDow  the  employment  of  a  school- 
master by  profession, 
lie  now  returned  to  his  family,  and,  j 
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directiii|r  Us  attention  to  practical 

mechanics,  repaired  a  corn-miu  in  his 
native  village;  and,  before  he  was 
eighteen  yean  of  age,  had  erected  two 
or  three  others.  In  the  winter  season 
of  the  years  in  which  he  was  employed 
in  these  and  similar  pursuits,  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  physical 
science,  by  attending  the  lectures  of 
Profcss'jis  Robison  and  Black.  The 
former  of  these  gentlemen  introduced 
him  to  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  who 
engaged  him  to  superintend  the 
machinery  of  the  Albion  SWlls,  Tlie 
plan  of  which  had  just  been  projected. 
Beibiie  going  to  London,  for  this 
purpose,  he  visited  their  manufactory 
at  Soho ;  and,  on  his  way  from  thence 
to  the  metropolis,  made  a  tour  of  the 

manufartnriiig  districts  of  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, liotherham,  and  Newcastle. 
Haying  settled  in  London,  Mr. 
!  Rennie  commenced  upon  his  work  at 
the  Albion  flour-mills,  the  execution 
the  mill-work  and  machinery  being 
confided  to  his  care.  The  mills  were 
completed  about  1787,  and  wilAilly 
destroyed  by  fire,  in  17'ji,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  popular  notion,  tiiat  the 
establishment  of  them  tended  to  create 
a  monopoly  injurious  to  the  public  good. 
Mr.  Watt  has,  in  his  notes  to  Pro^ssor 
Robison's  account  of  the  steam-en -ine, 
borne  unqualified  testimony  to  tiie  skill 
displayed  by  Mr.  Rennie  in  the  works 

wliich  were  tlms  wantonly  destroyed. 
"  In  place  of  wooden  wheels,"  he  says, 
always  subject  to  frequent  derange- 
ment, wheels  of  cast-iron,  with  the  teeth 
truly  formed  and  finished,  and  properly 
proportioned  to  the  work,  were  iiere 
employed,  and  otlier  macUnery, which 
used  to  be  made  of  wood,  was  made  of 
cast-iron,  in  improved  forms;  and,  i 
believe^  the  work  executed  here  may 
be  said  to  form  the  commencement  of 
that  system  of  mill- work  which  has 
pffwrea  so  useful  to  tins  country.  In 
the  constructiijii  of  that  mill-work  and 
machinery,  Boulton  and  Watt  derived 
most  valuable  assistance  from  that  able 
'  mechanician  and  engineer,  Mr.  John 
,  Rennie,  then  just  entering  into  busi- 
ness, who  assiiited  in  planning  them, 
«Dd  under  whoee  direction  they  were 
executed." 

The  share  which  Mr.  Rennie  had  in 
the  coostmctum  of  the  Albion  MlOe 


laid  the  foundation  of  hie  fiiture  fame, 
and  he  soon  became  known  to  the 
public,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
mechanics  of  bis  day.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  construct  numerous  siigar- 
mills  for  the  West  India  planters,  and 
also  in  the  machinery  of  the  powder- 
mill  at  Tunbridge,  the  flax-mill  of 
Wandsworth,  tlie  rolling  and  triturating 
mills  of  the  Mint,  in  London,  and  the 
machinery  of  various  hreweries  and 
distilleries.  In  these  mills,  and  all  the 
mill-work  which  he  erected,  he  eifected 
one  great  improvement,  by  making  the 
horizontal  bridj^etree  perfectly  immove- 
able, and  thus  freeing  tiie  machinery  ' 
fi  om  that  irregular  play  which  must, 
in  the  end,  have  destroyed  every  kind 
of  mechanism.  Formerly,  it  had  been 
usual  to  place  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
rutming  millstone  in  a  bush,  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  horizontal  bridgetree, 
which  was  supported  only  at  its  two 
extremities,  in  consequence  of  vvhich 
the  bridgetree  yielded  to  the  variations 
of  pressure,  arising  from  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  grain  which  was  ad- 
mitted between  the  millstones;  and  was 
conceived  (tiii  Mr.  iiennie  shewed  it  to 
be  an  injurious  one,)  to  be  an  titefid 
effect. 

The  architectural  undertakings  of 
Mr.  Rennie  have  rendered  his  name 

no  less  famous  than  his  mechanical 
ones.  It  is  in  the  construction  of 
bridges  that  he  chiefly  excelled:  the 
one  vvhich  he  first  completed  was,  we 
beheve,  that  of  Kelso,  finished  about 
the  year  1803.  The  building  is  of 
stone,  and  is  thrown  over  the  Tweed, 
immediately  below  its  junction  with 
the  Teviot.  It  consists  of  a  level  road- 
way, resting  on  five  eUiptical  arches, 
earh  of  which  has  a  span  of  seventy- 
three  feet,  and  a  rise  of  twenty- one 
feet,  and  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  scenery  which  surrounds  it.  Ono  : 
of  his  biographers  tells  us,  that  when 
be  flnt  ma  the  pteasure  of  being 
introduced  to  Mr.  Rennie,  lie  stated 
to  him  his  opinion  of  the  superiority 
of  Kelso  Brioge,  without  being  aware 
that  it  had  been  designed  by  the 
subject  of  our  memoir;  who  was  the  i 
more  gratified  by  such  a  testimony  to 
his  talents,  as  he  himself  conceived  the 
design  of  Kelso  Bridge  to  be  one  of  the  I 
best  he  ever  made.  Mr.  Rennie  had  I 
also  some  share  in  the  design  of  the  . 
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I  aqueduct  bridge  over   ilie   Lune,  at 
I.ancaster;    and    he   also  designed, 
altogether,  the  stone  bridges  of  Leeds, 
Mus:ieiburgh,  Newton-Stewart,  Boston, 
and  New  Galloway.    With  re«]^ert  to 
the  bridge  at  Musselburgii,   the  iol- 
I  lowing  anecdote  baa  been  told :  Whilst 
Mr.  Hennie  was  superintending  the 
:  progress  of  the  work,  one  of  the  ma- 
j  gistrates,  who  was  j^resent,  aaked  a 
countrvinan,  uhowas  driving  his  cart 
over  tke  bridge  at  the  time,  how  he 
Hked  the  newbridge?  **  Brig  I"  replied 
the  man;    "  its  nae  brig  ava ;  ye 
neither  ken  whan  ye  jzang  on't,  or 
i  whan   ye  come  aff't.*'    •»  The  old 
bridg«>   saya  hit  bic^pher,     has  a 
very  precipitous  roadway ;  and  being 
in  this,  and  in  other  respects,  the  very 
j  counterpart  of  the  new  one,  the  homely 
i  opinion  given  above  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  higbe&t  compliments  that 
could  have  been  paid  to  the  engineer." 

r>ut  :hc  "iLUid  architectural  triumph 
of  Mr.  Rennie,  is  that  superb  structure, 
which,  to  behold,  Canova  declared,  was 
worth  ajourney  from  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  earth,  and  which  was  pronounced, 
by  M.  Dupin,  as  a  monument  worthy 
of  the  Sesostrises  and  the  Csesars.  We, 
of  course,  allude  to  Waterloo  Bridge ; 
a  work|  as  has  been  justly  observed, 
I  not  less  pre-eminent  among  the  bridges 
I  of  all  ages  and  countries,  than  the 
1  event,  which  it  will  commemoratei  is 
umivalled  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or 
moil  rn  liistory.  The  original  projector 
of  tlie  bridge  was  Mr.  George  Dodd ; 
but,  quarreuingr  with  the  company,  by 
whom  the  capital  was  subscribed  to 
carry  the  plan  into  effect,  he  was  either 
dismissed,  or  threw  up  his  situation, 
*  when  the  execution  or  the  work  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Rennic.  It  was,  at 
first,  proposed  thai  tlie  bridge  should 
be  of  wood,  and  that,  with  the  profits 
of  the  lolls,  which  were  expected  to  be 
immense,  another  one  of  stone  shoidd 
be  erected.  Parliament^  howcTer,  re- 
fusiiifr  to  pass  a  bill,  it  was  resolved  to 
commence  the  present  edifice,  of  which 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  old 
Michaelmas  day,  in  1811,  and  the  last 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  18th  of 
June,  1816,  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  when  it  was 
opened,  with  great  pomp,  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
Other  persons  of  the  first  dutinctioo. 


The  expense  of  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture was  a  miUion  of  money,  all  of 
which  was  raised  by  private  shares, 
which,  thoujKh  once  at  a  premium,  have 
now  sunk  in  the  market  to  n  merely 
iioiiiinal  price.  The  excculiou  of  this 
bridge,  wliich  has  not  altered  more  than 
five  inches  in  any  part,  is  worthy  of 
the  design;  the  arcnes  and  piers  are 
built  of  large  blocks  of  giaute,  with 
short  counter  arches  over  each  pier; 
the  ciurve  of  equilibrium  passes  every- 
where  extremely  near  to  the  middle  of 
the  blocks,  and,  in  short,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  "  the  accuracy  of  the  whole 
execution  seems  to  have  vied  with  tlie 
beauty  of  the  design,  mad  with  the  skill 
of  the  arrangement,  to  render  the  bridge 
of  Waterloo  a  monument,  of  which  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  empire  will 
have  abundant  reason  to  be  proud  for  a 
long  series  of  successive  ages." 

Another  of  Mr.  Rennie's  great  under- 
takings was  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth, 
by  which  so  many  ships  have  been  pro- 
tected, and  so  mmy  lives  preserfed, 
that  must,  without  it,  have  been  in- 
evitably lost.  The  Breakwater  stretches 
across  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
and  consists  of  a  central  part  of  one 
thousand  yards  in  lenf^th,  and  two 
wings,  each  of  liiree  hunartd  and  filly 
yards,  forming,  with  the  middle  por- 
tion, angles  of  15S  deir.,  thi"*  angular 
points  being  turned  towards  the  ocean. 
The  greater  nart  of  it  rests  upon 
masses  of  rocK,  which  have,  at  all 
times,  impeded  the  navigation  of  the 
Sound;  and  the  whde  is  formed  of 
immense  blocks  of  marble,  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries.  The  celebrated 
M.  Dupin  visited  the  Breakwater,  in 
1816,  and  has  f^ven  a  Tory  interesting 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  (lie 
operations  were  carried  on,  boiii  di  liie 
works  and  on  shore.  W^e  have  not 
space  for  any  but  his  conclutling  re- 
marks: "  The  great  work,"  he  says, 
"  which  I  liave  here  attempted  to 
describe,  the  enormous  masses  of  stone 
which  the  workmen  strike  with  huge 
hammers,  or  precipitate  from  the  summit 
of  the  hills;  the  suspended  roads  for 
conveying  awav  the  earth ;  the  Unes 
of  cranes,  and  their  simultaneous 
machinery ;  the  movements  of  the 
carriages ;  the  arrival,  loading,  and 
departing  of  the  vessels,  present,  alto- 
gether, to  an  admirer  of  the  great  woiha 
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of  art,  one  of  the  most  imposing 
spe^acles  that  can  be  imagined.  At 
eeitiuii  houn,  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
announces  the  explosion  of  the  quarries. 
The  works  instantly  cease,  the  workmen 
retire,  all  beomnei  Alence  and  aoUtucle ; 
and  this  silence  is  rendered  still  more 
imposing  by  the  report  of  the  gun- 
powder, the  bre&kiiig  of  the  rocks,  the 
cnsh  occasioned  by  their  full,  and  the 
prolonged  echoes.  Near  the  qnarries 
there  are  several  workshops,  tor  re- 
pairing the  tools,  carriages,  vessels,  &c 
A  litue  square  building  serves  as  an 
office  for  the  engineer,  and  a  few  agents, 
who  are  snffident  for  the  du<ecd<m  and 
completion  of  an  undertaking,  the 
annual  expenses  of  which  uaoimt  to 

Mr.  Rennie  also  designed  and  con- 
structed several  iron  bridges,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  the  one  at  Southwark, 
and  a  small  one  over  the  Witham,  at 
Bo;?ton.  We  should  not,  however, 
omit  to  mention,  tiiat  he  designed  the 
uagnillQaiit  stone  editici ,  which  now 
supplies  the  place  of  old  London 
Bridge;  bis  plan  being  selected,  by 
Ibe  ooromlttee,  as  the  beat  out  of  thirty- 
eight.  He,  also,  designed  a  bridge  of 
three  arches,  of  ninety,  eighty,  and 
seventy  feet  span,  for  the  riyer 
Goorutz,  at  Lucknow,  in  the  East 
Indies ;  but  the  Nabob  of  Oude  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  erected.  Among  the 
canals  which  he  executed,  and  gave  his 
chief  personal  attention  to,  were:  the 
Crinan,  the  Lancaster,  Aberdeen,  Bre- 
chin Grand  Western,  Kennetand  Avon, 
Portsmouth,  Worcesfer,  Birming-hnm, 
and  several  others.  Some  ot  our  tinest 
doeks  md  harbovn  were  aho  con- 
stn luted,  or  improved,  under  his  super- 
intendence. The  docks  at  Hull, 
Oreenodc,  Leitfa,  Liverpool,  smd  Dublin, 
attest  his  skill ;  as  do  the  harbours  of 
Queenpferry,  Berwick,  Howth,  Holy- 
bead,  Ounleary  (now  called  Kingston 
Harbour),  and  Mewhaven*  His  chief 
works  in  this  way,  however,  are  in  his 
majesty's  dock-yards,  at  Portsmouth, 
Plyroonth,  Chatham,  and  Sheemos. 
The  latter,  which  iisrd  to  be  a  mere 
quicksand,  of  forty  feet  deep,  mixed 
with  rand  and  the  wreeka  of  old  ships. 
Is  now  a  magnificent  basin,  with  a 
beautiful  surrounding  waU  of  granite, 
with  which  three  or  the  ibeit  dry- 
ioekt  in  the  niuvene  communicate. 


His  design  for  the  projertrt!  naval  ' 
arsenal,  at  Nortbfleet,  was  ou  so  grand 
a  scale  as  to  be  capable  itf  containing, 
afloat,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  navy; 
but  the  estimated  sum  of  eight  millions, 
probably,  induced  government  to  aban-  ! 
don  the  scheme.  The  pier-head,  at  i 
Ramsgate,  owes  much  of  its  durability 
to  the  ingenuity  oi  li.ennit- ;  and  lie 
also  effected,  what,  for  centuries  past, 
had  baffled  some  of  the  ablest  civil 
engineers, — the  drainage  of  that  vast 
tract  of  marsh  land,  bordering  upon  the 
rivers  Trent,  Witham,  New  Welland, 
and  Ouse.  This  eminent  man  died,  of 
an  hillanunation  of  the  liver,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1821;  leaving  seven 
children,  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  i 
Mackintosh,  and  whom  he  survived 
fifteen  years.  He  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's,  where  his  remains  were  in- 
terred, near  those  of  Sir  Chri&Luplier 
Wren. 

Mr.  Rmnip  had  a  fine,  commanding 
person,  ui  a  robust  make,  and  greatly 
above  the  middle  sise.  His  features, 
though  on  a  large  scale,  were  blended 
with  much  mildness,  as  well  as  dig- 
nity; and  a  minute  observer  would, 
perhaps,  discern,  in  Ins  countenance, 
that  natural  impetuousness  of  temper, 
which,  togetlier  with  a  general  ur  of 
nobleness,  obtained  for  his  bust,  by 
Chantrey,  tlie  appellation  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  on  lis  exhibition  at  Somerset 
House.  His  conversadon  was  arousing 
and  instructive;  he  possessed  a  rich 
fund  ul  anecdote,  and,  as  a  travelling 
companion,  was  so  higbljr  entertaining, 
that,  it  is  said,  "  he  knew  every  body 
on  the  road,  and  every  body  knew 
John  Rennit."  He  was  a  great  book* 
collector ;  and,  besides  a  most  valuable 
library,  had  an  excellent  collection  of 
mathematical  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments. He  is  said,  often,  to  have 
worked  fifteen,  and  seldom  less  than 
twelve,  hours  a  day ;  and  never  suf- 
fered amusement  of  any  kind  to  in- 
terfere with  his  business.  During  the 
last  tliirty  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
employed  in  undertakings  to  the  esti- 
mntcd  amount  of  forty  millions,  about 
twenty  of  which  were  expended  under 
his  own  immediate  auperintendenee. 
He  Itfom  had  recourse  to  any  other 
instrument  than  a  two-feet  rule,  which, 
lUce  Ranaden,  he  alwayi  canied  abou^ 
in  hia  pocket  | 
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"  Rcnnie,'*  savs  one  of  the  biographers 
of  the  subject  our  memoir,  "  has  been 
eomparedwith  SiUMtim,  m  an  engineer ; 
but  the  parallel  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  a 
correct  one.  Smetton  possessed  much 
more  dieoretleid  knowledge  than  Rennle, 
and  Rennie  surpassed  Smeaton  in  his 
practical  resout  cea.  The  latter  was  more 
ot  a  mail  ui  scieace ;  and,  if  he  was  less  of 


SIR  IBFFRY 

JEFFRY  WYATT,  which  was  the 
original  name  of  this  eminent  architect, 
was  bom  at  Bnrton-upon-Trent,  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1766.  lie  was  educated  at  the  free 
school  of  his  native  place,  from  which  he 
ran  away  twice,  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  sea,  but  was  bToiip;ht  back 
again,  much  to  his  mortiiiLaaon.  His 
home,  however,  becoming  irksome  to 
him  from  the  improvidence  of  his  father, 
be  left  it  in  1783,  and  made  a  third  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  naval  service,  but  was 
unable  to  obtii:ii  any  engagement,  in 
consequence  of  the  American  war  being 
at  an  end.  He  tiien  applied  to  one  of 
his  uncles,  Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt,  a  builder 
and  architect,  who  took  his  nephew 
under  hb  protection,  and  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  nis  instruction  during  a  period 
of  seven  years.  He  next  entered  the 
service  of  another  and  more  eminent 
uncle,  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  the  architect 
of  the  Pantheon,  under  whom  he  made 
considerable  improvement.  In  1799, 
die  sulject  of  our  memoir  entered  into 
partnership  with  a  builder,  who  had  ex- 
tensive contracts  with  government  and 
other  offices,  but  was  in  too  ill  a  state  of 
health  to  bestow  the  requisite  personal 
attention.  Mr.  Wyatt  continued  in  tiiis 
profitable  line  of  business  till  1824,  when 
he  received  a  command  from  His  Ma- 
jesty Gpov'O'e  the  Fourth,  to  attend  and 
receive  ln»  directions  respecting  designs 
for  restorii^  Windsor  Castle.  Parlia- 
ment having  voted  a  large  sum  for  this 
purpose,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
select  the  arehitecl^  and  ttie  choice  fell 
upon  the  subject  of  our  memoir*  whose 
drawings  on  the  occasion  were  preferred 
to  diMeof Aeother  eancUdates,  Mr.  Nash 
and  Mr*  Smirlte.   "Apprised  of  this 


a  practical  engineer,  we  may  ascrilje  it, 
in  some  degree,  to  his  having  iGburished 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  arts,  snd  at 
a  time  when  the  military  and  naval 
resources  of  our  cotmtry  were  not  called 
forth  for  its  defence;  vnA  when  British 
capital,  and  British  enterprise,  had  not 
dared  to  embark  themselves  in  works 
of  national  magnitude  and  interest." 


WYATVILLE. 

flattering  event,"  says  his  biographer, 
first  by  ills  nuyesty,  who  had  evidently 
been  much  pleased  with  iStie  designs, 
and  who  haa  previously  expressed  fa- 
vourable opinions  of  the  architect :  and, 
secondly,  b^  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Wjratt 
was  commissioned  to  commence  the 
works,  and  eiert  his  abilities  in  render- 
ing ihe  castle  a  comfuriable  and  splendid 
habitation  for  the  English  monarcli,  and 
an  ornament  and  honour  to  the  coun- 
try." He  had,  in  the  meantime,  been 
elected  an  anociate  Md  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  after  having  been  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  twenty  years, 
in  consequence  «  of  the  union  oiF  the 
tradesiiuiii  with  the  architect." 

Mr.  Wyatt  commenced  his  new  works 
at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1824,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  his  majesty,  by  whom  the  first 
Stone  was  laid.  The  part  begun  upon, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  new  gateway, 
called  Gcorpe  the  Fourth's  Gateway,  a 
view  of  which,  his  majesty  suggested, 
should  be  addea  to  the  armorial  quarter- 
!ng:s  of  thp  architect's  family  arms,  with 
the  word  Wind&or,  as  a  motto.  At  Uie 
same  time,  the  royal  perminSon  was 
awarded  him  to  change  liis  name  to 
Wyatville,  not  merely  as  a  personal 
compliment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tingmihing  and  separating  the  Wyatt  of 
that  reign,  from  Mr.  James  Wyait,  who 
had  been  much  identified  with  the  archi- 
tectural works  at  Windsor,  during  the 
long  life  of  Georpe  the  Third.  By  the 
end  of  1828,  the  king's  private  apart- 
naenti  l>eing  completed,  lie  toolc  posses- 
sion  of  the  castle,  and  soon  after  Mr. 
Wyatville  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood oouftmd  upon  liiiii* 
Sir  Jeffiry's  impiovementi  of  Windsoe 
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Castle,  have  been  considered  the  only 
ones  combining  taste  and  propriety  that 
have  been  made  iroui  ihe  cuuiiueiice- 
ment  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  "  On  a 
recent  eTamination  of  the  castle,**  says 
hU  biographer,  "  and  contemplaUng  its 
present  grandl,  solistandiil,  and  imposing 
portraiture,  as  a  whole,  and  features  in 
detail,  in  comparison  to,  and  contrast 
with,  its  state  in  1799,  the  victnre  is 
striking  ani  imprpssive.  It  plainly 
manifests  an  improvement  in  public 
taste,  as  well  as  an  enlarged  llberaJity  in 
the  national  councils ;  it  shews  a  har« 
mony  and  co-operation  in  the  monarch, 
the  parliament,  and  the  people,  which 
may  be  referred  to  as  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  kingdom.  At  an  age, 
when  economy  in  every  department  of 
tltt  state  has  been  demanded  by  the 
people^  tad  partly  conceded  by  the  go- 


vernment, it  is  presumed  that  a  million 

of  the  public  money  will  be  expended 
on  this  palace,  and  paid  without  a  mur- 
mur ana  without  a  feproach.  Nothing 
can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  ability 
and  integrity  oi  tlie  architect:  for  tlie 
monarch  and  the  subject — the  Torj  and 
the  Whig — the  liberal  and  the  radical — 
are  nearly  unanimous  in  commendation 
of  these  works.*'  Sir  JefiVy  Wyatville's 
other  works  consist  of  alterations  and 
additions  to  some  of  our  most  celebrated 
country  seats,  unongst  which  we  may 
mention  those  at  ChatsworUi  House, 
Derbyshire ;  Bodminton  House,  Glou- 
cestershire ;  and  Woburn  Abbey,  Bed- 
fordshire. He  also  built  the  New  Gate 
House,  frontinf^  Sydney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  severai  country  mansions 
have  been  designed  and  constructed 
altofether  by  ium. 


WILLIAM  WILKINS. 


William  wilkins  was  born  in 

the  parish  of  StGAIee,  in  tlic  city  of 
Norwich,  about  the  year  1776.  He  is 
I  the  son  of  a  n  ar  c  h  i  t  <.  c  t  a  ad  draughtsman 
of  some  celebrity,  who  contrived,  after 
having  been  disinherited,  in  consequence 
of  bis  marrying  against  his  father's 
consent,  to  amass  a  respectable  COM- 

Setence,  by  his  professional  exertions, 
ubsequently,  however,  he  came  into 
the  receipt  of  a  private  income,  indepen- 
dently of  his  profession,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  removetl  to  Cambridf^e,  to 
superintend  uie  education  of  the  subject 
of  our  memoir,  who  was  entered  of 
Caius  College,  in  that  university,  having 
been  previously  placed  at  the  free 
grammar-sdiool  of  Norwich,  under 
Dr.  Forster.  Mr.  Wilkins  made  the 
most  of  his  time  at  Cambric^e,  and  he 
liad  tiio  advantage  of  meeting,  at  his 
father's  house,  some  of  the  most  cmi- 
neat  men  of  the  age ;  among  otliers. 
Dr.  Fur,  Porson,  and  tlie  present  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  were  frequent  and  in- 
timate guests.  His  opportunities  of 
personal  intercourse  with  sucli  distm- 
guished  charactm,  probably  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins, for  we  find  him,  in  the  year  1800, 
taking  liis  bachelor's  dq;ree  as  dith 


wrangler.  Immediately  afterwards,  he 
obtained  a  travelling  feilowsliip,  and  set 

out  upon  a  tour  to  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  occupied  him  about  three 
years. 

The  object  of  Mr.  "Wilkins  was  chiefly 
professional,  and  he  may  therefore  justly 
daim  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
architect  to  set  the  example  of  residing 
at  Athens,  as  a  school  of  architecture ; 
for,  although  Stuart  and  Revett  had 
preceded  him,  their  visit  was  luuler- 
taken  with  a  view  of  profit  from  their 
intended  publication,  as  they  acknow- 
ledged in  the  first  volume  of  their  work. 
The  travels  of  Parr,  in  the  same  coimtry, 
were  made  at  the  expense  ol  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  materials  for  their 
architectural  publication.  Whilst  in 
SteUy  and  Italy,  Mr.  Wilkins  laid  the 
foundation  of  Ins  Magna  Grfiecia,  an  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  antiquities  of  that 
country,  which  he  pnbtisned  soon  after 
his  return  to  England.  During  his 
absence  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his 
college,  and  he  subsequently  became  a 
senior,  but  at  what  time  he  tocdt  Ids 
degree  of  M.A.  do^s  not  appear. 

The  first  protessional  undertaking  of 
Mr.  Wilkinsr  was  tlie  Bast  India  Col- 
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lege,  at  Haleybury,  in  Hertfortshire,  a 
meritorious  specimen  of  his  early  abili- 
ties. When  It  was  in  contemplatioii  to 
build  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  he 
feat  in  a  plao,  which  was  preferred  to 
•evoMl  otberib  ttsd  he  was  aooordingly 
appointed  to  construct  that  classic  edi- 
fice. His  other  chief  worlcs,  are,  the 
King^s  College,  London,  Corpus  Ghristi, 
and  Trinity  College,  the  London  Univer- 
sity, and  St.  George's  Hospital.  The 
plans  of  this  last,  both  ornamental 
and  aaeful  building,  were  submitted  to 
the  personal  inspection  of  His  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth^  who  expressed  his 
wanneat  apprelwtfMi  of  lliein.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  private  works 
are:  The  Grange,  in  Uampthirei  then 
Ae  Mat  of  Henry  Dnmimond»  Baq., 
now  the  residence  of  Alex.  Baring,  Esq.; 
Dalmery,  the  leat  of  the  £ari  of  Roeo' 


berry ;  Tragothnan,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Falmouth ;  and  Dunmore  Park,  the 
residenee  of  the  noMemaa  of  the  lanie 

name. 

Besides  the  work  before  mentioned, 
Mr.Wilkins,  who  !•  now  arcUteet  to 

the  East  India  Company,  and  is  fast 
rising  in  public  estimation,  is  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  Civil  Architecture 
of  Vitruvius,  published  in  1813,  and  of 
Atheniana,  or  Remarks  on  the  Topo- 
graphy and  Buildings  of  Athens,  to- 
gether with  several  papers  published  in  [ 
the  Archa»ologia.  Hf  also  edited  the 
Antiquities  of  Attica,  and  a  new  volume 
of  the  Andquitiet  of  Ionia,  both  |^b- 
lished  by  the  Society  of  Dilletanti,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  He  has  been 
for  eooie  tfme  a  royal  acedemician,  and 
is  at  present  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
aeveral  putrfic  buildingSy  in  London. 
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OBOftOE  V£RTUE. 


J^IIIS  eminent  antiquary  and  cnp;ravpr 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Su  Maruu  in 
the  Fields,  London,  in  the  year  1684. 
His  parents,  whom  Walpole  describes  as 
rtiore  honest  than  opulent,  were  of  the 
lioman  Catholic  religion.  About  the 
age  of  thirteen,  he  ifit  pbced  with  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  an  engraver  of 
arms  on  plate,  and  remained  with  him 
about  four  years ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period,  his  ninstcr  became  insol- 
vent, through  extravagance,  and  ouitted 
England,  vertue  then  returned  nome, 
a[nl  after  having  studied  drawing  for 
about  two  years,  bound  himself  appren- 
tice to  Michael  Vandergucht,  the  copper- 
plate engraver,  whom  he  left  in  the  year 
1709,  and  commenced  business  for  him- 
self. «  The  art,"  says  Walpole,  "  was 
then  at  the  lowest  ehb  in  England. 
Tlie  best  performers  were  worn  out; 
the  war  with  France  shut  the  door 
against  recruits;  national  acrimony, 
and  the  animosity  of  faction,  diverted 
public  aUeniion  from  common  acte  of 
emtuement.'' 

The  patronage,  li.  wcver,  of  Sir  God- 
frej  Kneller,  and  the  talent  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir,  brought  him  into 
nodoe,  in  spite  of  these  discourage- 
ments, and  nis  works  soon  began  to 
i  draw  general  attention.  A  plate,  which 
!  he  engraved  for  Lord  Sonms,  of  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  at  once  established 
his  reputation;  nothing  like  it,  as  his 
blogmpher  oheenres,  had  appeared  for 
some  years,  nor,  at  the  lime  of  its  pro- 
duction, bad  he  any  competitors.  On 
the  ettabtbhment  ef  an  Aeademy  ef 
Painting,  hy  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and 
others,  in  1711,  Vertue  became  oat  of 
the  members,  and  drew  there  tot  MV*- 
ml  yean.  To  the  end  of  the  leign  of 


Queen  Arme,  he  continued  to  engrave 
portraits  from  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  ardits  of  that  day.  He  also, 
himself  attempted  to  paint  portraits  in 
water-colours,  and  made  copies  from 
old  or  curious  pieces,  in  the  choice  of 
which  he  was  guided  by  hn  ]ove  of 
antiqnjtip?.  He  likewise  commenced  a 
collecuon  of  prints  and  other  materials, 
for  a  History  of  the  Arte  in  England, 
and  to  make  researches  after  the  lives 
of  our  early  artists,  in  which  pursuits 
he  wee  enoonniged  and  assisted  by  Ro- 

bcrt  Ilarley,  second  Earl  of  Oxford, 

and  Ueneege  Finch,  Earl  of  Winchel- 
sea. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  First, 
he  published  a  larj^e  plate  of  the  head  of 
that  uiuiiarch,  whiclt  liad  a  greater  sale, 
and  a  larger  ihaie  of  approbation  Aan 
its  merits  warranted.  It  was  so  ap- 
proved of  at  court,  however,  that  it  was 
followed  by  a  commission  for  those  of 
the  prince  and  princess,  which  Vertue 
executed  in  a  style  more  worthy  of  his 
burin.  On  the  revival  of  tiie  Sodety  of 
Antiquaries,  in  1717,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  he  was  appointed  to  be  its 
engraver,  through  the  influence  of  the 
president,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  and 
the  plates  published  by  that  society, 
from  curious  remains,  were  most  of 
them  hy  his  hand,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  engraved,  for  many  years,  the  al- 
manacks for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  which,  **  instead  of  insipid  emblenu, 
that  deserved  no  lonpcr  duration  than 
what  they  adorned,  he  introduced  views 
of  piiblie  buildings  and  historic  eirents." 
Indefatigable  in  his  researches  after 
materials  for  his  gtttX  work,  he  made 
toms  through  various  parts  of  England, 
in  oompany  widi  lus  two  noble  patrons 
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above  mentioned,  and  copied  many 
heads  in  collections,  from  which  he 
exeeuted  engravings.  In  1730,  he  pub- 
lished a  set  of  twelve  heads  of  poets,  his 
first  work  of  importance;  bis  secondi 
w«8  a  set  of  heads  of  the  loyal  ntCferera 
in  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  with 
a  head  of  that  monarch,  and  an  account 
of  the  chaiacLers  subjoined,  from  the 
pen  of  Lord  Clarendon.  He  was  next 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  Rapin's 
History  of  England,  a  task  wiiich  occu- 
pied lum  about  three  years.  He  was 
then  en^^aged  to  engrave  some  of  the 
illustrious  neads,  of  which,  tiie  greater 
part  were  executed  by  Houbraken,  and 
"undoubtedly,"  says  Walpole,  "sur- 
Mused  those  of  Yertue ;  yet  his  per- 
nmnanoes  by  no  means  derorved  to  be 
condemned,  as  they  were  by  the  un- 
dertakers, and  the  performer  laid  aside." 
However  this  may  be,  both  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  and  all  others  in  which  he 
was  employed,  he  has  the  rare  merit  of 
adhering  closely  lu  nuih,  as  far  as  it 
was  attainable  ;  and  of  never  indulging 
his  fancy  in  giving  nnriL^inary  portraits. 

In  1740,  he  published  proposals  for 
the  publication  of  a  set  of  Instone  prints, 
a  work  highly  valuable  to  antiquaries, 
and,  for  which  he  executed  a  great 
number  of  engravings  with  extreme  care 
and  accuracy.  Towards  the  close  oT  his 
career,  he  was  much  patronised  by  Fre- 
derick, Prince  of  Wales,  who  employed 
him  in  coUectinj^  prints,  &c.,  and  the 
death  of  that  pnnce,  with  other  of  his 
distinguished  patrons,  is  said  to  have 
affected  both  his  spirtts  and  his  health. 
He  continued,  however,  his  favourite 
researches  till  prevented  by  the  failure 
of  his  sight,  and  other  inflnnities ;  and 
his  industry  may  be  conceived  from  the 
fact  that  his  collection,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  amounted  to  forty  volumes. 
He  died  in  the  year  1756,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  notes  and  sketches  were 
pur^ased,  after  his  death,  by  Walpole, 
who  is  indebted  to  ihem  for  the  prin- 
cipal materials  of  his  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing in  England.  The  industry  of 
Vertiie  was  equalled  by  his  modesty ; 
and  his  unassuming  manners  and  real 
private  worth,  eonduoed  very  much  to 
the  great  esteem  and  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  those  to  whom  his  talent 
made  hSn  known.  He  vras  more  deeply 
versed  in  die  study  ci  Englidi  coins 


than  any  other  antiquriry  of  his  time  ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  latter  character, 
few  have  exerted  themselves  more  use- 
fully  in  every  respect.  As  an  artist, 
be  has  certainly  been  surpassed ;  and 
Mr.  Gilpin  aifowa  hfm  only  painful 
exactness,  displayed  in  a  dry,  disagree- 
able manner,  without  force  or  freedom. 
Against  his  want  of  spirit,  however, 
must  be  set  his  scrupulous  truth  of 
imitaUon,  though  the  above  charp:e  has 
by  no  means  been  acquiesced  in  by  all 
good  judges,  some  of  whom  speak  of  his 
portraits  in  terms  highly  commenda- 
tory. From  a  complete  list  of  his 
prints,  given  by  Walpole,  we  select  the 
fbUowing,  consisting  of  portraits  and 
historic  prints,  with  two,  or  more 
portraits.  The  latter  consist  of:  Henry 
the  Seventh  anil  his  Queen,  with  Ilcmy 
the  Eighth  and  Jane  Seymour ;  Three 
Children  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary, 
Queen  of  France ;  Frances,  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  with  Aduaa  Stoke,  her  first 
husband;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
his  Countess,  and  Children ;  a  private 

Klate ;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
is  Secretary  ;  The  Earl  of  Strafford's 
three  Children  ;  William,  Duke  of  Port- 
land, his  Duchess,  and  l>ady  Mary 
Wortley ;  the  Procession  of  Queen  BKa- 
abetli  to  Hunsdon  House  ;  the  Tonil>  of 
Lord  Darnley,  James  the  First,  when  a 
child,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lenox,  &c. 
praying  by  it ;  The  Battle  of  Carberry 
Hill;  Edward  the  Sixtli  f^rantinc;-  the 
Palace  of  Bridewell  for  an  iiosuiial; 
The  Court  of  Wards,  with  an  expiana- 
nation.  The  former  consist  of:  King 
Richard  the  Second,  from  the  painluig 
in  Westminster  Abbey ;  Queen  Elixa> 
beth,  after  Isaac  Oliver;  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scotts,  after  Zuccaro ;  Queen  Anne, 
after  Kneller;  King  George  the  Firsts 
very  large  ;  the  same,  smaller,  a  better 

frint;  George,  Prince  of  Wales;  the 
rincess  of  Wales,  with  an  Angel  bring- 
ing a  Crown,  after  Amiconi ;  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  afler  Boit;  Princess 
Anne;  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
after  Jervas;  Princess  Mary;  William 
Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset;  Henry 
Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort;  William 
Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcaitle ;  John^ 
Duke  of  Marlborouj^h  ;  John,  Duke  of 
Buckingham  j  Philip,  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton, after  J«rvn  j  Uonel,  Duke  «f  Dot^ 
set;  Henry  Howard^  Earl  of  Surry;  | 
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Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford;  Tchvard, 
Earl  of  Dorset;  Heneage,  £arl  of  Win- 
chelsea ;  Edward,  Ean  of  Oxford,  iriN 

ting,  with  many  pieces  of  his  collection 
round  him  :  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set; Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury ; 
Dorothy,  Countess  of  Sunderland ;  So- 
phia, Countess  of  Granville ;  Archbishop 
Warliam,  Archbishop  Cramuer,  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  Archbishop  T  tlotson; 
John  RolHiiioo,  Biabop  of  London; 


Edward  Chnnrllcr,  Bishop  of  nurViain; 
Gilbert  Burnett,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; 
WilHam  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
sitting  in  his  Library,  one  of  his  best 

erints ;  John  Spencer,  Dean  of  Ely ; 
[umphrey  Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwich ; 
Sir  Tnomas  More ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon ; 
Sir  Francis  Bacon ;  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll, 
Master  oftbe  Rolls,  sitting,  fine;  Sir  John 
Vemey,  Matter  or  the  tuXh,  fine. 


JOHN  BOYDELL. 


liilS  munificent  and  enterprising 
patron  of  the  arte  was  born  at  Stanton, 
in  Shropshire,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1719.  He  was  the  son  of  a  land  sur- 
veyor, and  was  brought  up  to  that 
business,  though  originally  intended  for 
the  church,  and  educated  with  that  view 
by  hit  gnndfother,  Dr.  Boydell,  till  his 
dcvh.  in  1731.  He  had,  however,  not 
long  been  in  bis  fiiilber's  office,  before 
the  accidental  view  of  a  very  inaifilerent 
print  by  Toms,  of  Hawarden  Castle, 
gave  a  decided  bias  to  his  mind,  in  fa- 
vour of  engraving;  which  he  henceforth, 
in  spite  or  the  remonstrances  of  his  fa- 
ther, determined  to  make  hi^  profession. 
He  accordingly  walked  up  to  London, 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  bound  him- 
self apprentice  for  seven  years  to  Tom.*;, 
the  engraver  of  the  plate  which  he 
had  so  much  adndreo.  Determined 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  other 
branches  of  art,  be  studi^  drawing  at 
the  Academy  in  St  Martin's  Lane;  de- 
voted his  leisure  hours  in  the  evening 
to  perspective;  and  contrived  to  learn 
the  French  language  without  the  aid  of 
a  master. 

Finding  himself,  at  the  expiration  of 
six  years,  a  much  superior  artist  to 
h'li  master,  he  bought  out  the  last  year 
of  his  apprenticeship,  and  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account.  His  firvt 
pnblieation  was  six  small  landscapes, 
designed  and  engraved  by  himself,  and 
entitled  the  Bridge  Book,  in  conse- 
quence of  there  bdng  a  bridge  in  each 
of  the  views.  They  were  sold,  accord- 
ing to  Chalmers,  at  one  shilling  the  set; 
though  a  more  recent  authority,  Smith, 
in  bis  Lives  of  NoUeltens*  Contempo- 


raries, says  sixpence  was  the  price  of 
them;  and,  as  there  were  very  few  print 
shops  at  that  time  in  London,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  sellers  of  children's  toys, 
to  allow  his  little  books  to  be  put  in  their 
windows.  These  shops  he  used  to  visit 
every  Saturday  ;  liis  most  fortunate  de- 
pdt  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Cricket  Bat,  in 
Duke's  Tour  ,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where, 
finding  at  the  end  of  one  week,  that  as 
many  nad  been  sold  as  came  to  5t.  %d., 
he  was  so  pleased,  that  he  laid  out  the 
monpy  with  the  shopkeeper  in  a  silver 
pencil  case ;  "which  article,"  says  Smith, 
"after  he  had  related  the  above  anec- 
dote, he  took  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
assured  me  he  never  would  part  with.'* 
This  statement  agdn  differs  from  that 
of  Chalmers,  who  says,  that  Boydell 
laid  out  the  whole  of  his  annual  account 
with  his  agent,  and  purchased  ofhim,  not 
a  silver  pencil,  but  a  silver  pint  mug. 

He  afterwards  designed  and  engraved 
many  other  plates  orviews  in  England 
and  Wales,  besides  various  prints  from 
Brocking,  Berghem,  Salvator  Rosa,  &c. 
Many  of  them  are  executed  in  a  very 
respectable  manner;  yet  he  was,  pro- 
bably, hv  no  means  so  well  satisfied  as 
the  public  with  tJicm,  as  we  find  him, 
about  the  same  time,  cutting  to  pieces 
a  plate  of  an  historical  sketch,  which  he 
bad  been  engaged  in  copying,  for  se- 
veral mondis. 

Having  at  length  completed  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prints,  he  collected  the 
wbde  in  one  portfono,  and  pnblbhed 
it  at  the  price  of  five  guineas.  He  mo- 
destly allowed,  says  his  biographer, 
that  he  himself  had  not,  at  that  time, 
irrind  at  any  -eminenoe  in  the  art 
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of  engraving;  and  indeed  these  prints 
are  now  ciiiefly  valuable,  from  a  com- 
parison of  Cbem  with  the  improved 
state  of  the  art.  He  saw  also,  that  Eng- 
land)  at  that  period,  could  boast  of  no 
eminent  engravers;  and  he  therefore 
determined,  v»ith  thf  pro6ts  of  his  port- 
folio, which  soon  became  considerable,  to 
eneouraf^  that  branch  of  art,  by  liberal 
commissions  tu  its  followers.  Among 
these  was  Woollett,  whose  genius,  thus 
stimulated,  shone  forth  in  that  splendid 
engraving  of  Niobe,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  iroount  in  our  memoir  of 
that  celcbia.ed  artist.  The  extensive 
sale,  which  attended  his  book  of  prints, 
soon  Irrd  the  foiiiulation  of  an  ample 
fortune;  whence  he  used  to  observe, 
that  this  was  the  firat  book  that  ever 
made  a  lord  mayor  of  London ;  and 
tiiati  when  the  smallness  of  the  work 
wa*  compared  with  what  had  followed, 
it  would  serve  to  impress  all  young 
men  with  the  truth  of  what  be  had 
often  held  out  to  them,  that  in- 
dustry, patience,  and  perseverance,  if 
uniteH  fo  moderate  talents,  are  certain 
to  surmount  all  difficulties."  The  art 
frf*  engraving  was,  at  this  time,  at  so  low 
an  ebb  in  England,  thur  the  only  va- 
luable prints  in  circulation  were  im- 
ported from  France  :  but  such  was  the 
spirit  and  industry  of  Mr.  Hoydeli,  in 
his  encouragement  of  native  artists,  that 
in  a  short  time  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  worka  of  British  engravers 
eagerly  sought  after  in  every  part  of 
Europe ;  and  the  scale,  with  rnerence 
to  the  print  trade,  at  length  completely 
turned  in  favour  of  Oreat  Britain. 

Thus  successful  in  spreading  the  fame 
of  British  c  t  i^  t  aving,  ne  determined  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  an  English 
school  of  historical  painting ;  the  want 
of  wMch  had  been  a  favounle  topic  of 
opprobrium  npainst  this  country,  among 
foreign  writers  on  national  taste.  In  this 
undertaking  he  employed  the  talents  of 
the  most  eminent  arti  t  ,  1 1  tniinprating 
tliem  with  a  liberality  that  ultimately 
produced  his  own  ruin.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  when  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and 
after  having  expended  no  less  than 
^'ibOfOOQ  upon  this  magnificent  project, 
he  found  himself  constrained,  in  conse- 
quenrc  of  the  Stoppage  of  his  foreign 
trade,  during  a  twelve  years'  war,  to 
applv  to  parliament  for  leave  to  dispose 
of  his  gallery  by  lottery,  in  order  to 


discharge  his  debts.  This  step  deeply 
affected  hiui,  as  he  had  intended  lo  leave 
the  Shakspeare  Gallery  to  the  public ; 
and  would  have  been  enabled  to  do  so, 
but  for  the  French  revolution,  of  which, 
in  his  letter  to  Sir  John  William  An- 
derson, one  of  the  members  for  the  cit^, 
he  complains  very  bitterly.  **  You  will 
excuse,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  sir,"  he 
says,  after  ;  tating  his  reasons  for  dis- 
posing of  ills  ^lery, some  warmth  in 
an  old  man  on  this  subject,  when  I  in- 
form you,  that  this  unhappy  revolution 
has  cut  up  by  the  roots  tliat  revenue 
from  the  continent  which  enabled  me 
to  undertake  such  considerable  works 
in  thi<  country.  At  the  same  time,  as 
I  am  Living  my  case  fairly  before  you, 
it  should  not  be  disguised,  that  my  na- 
tural eritln:  iasm  for  promoting  the  fine 
arts  (perhapii  buoved  up  by  success) 
made  me  improvident  For  had  I  lalo 
by  but  £\0  out  of  every  £\00  my  plates 
produced,  I  should  not  now  have  had 
occasion  to  trouble  my  friends,  or  ap- 
peal to  the  public ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
1  flew  with  impatience  to  employ  some 
new  artist,  with  the  whole  gains  of  my 
former  undertakings.  I  see,  too  late, 
my  error;  ff)r  I  have  thereby  decreased 
my  ready  money,  and  increased  my 
stock  of  copper-plates  to  such  a  size, 
that  all  the  printsellers  in  Europe  could 
not  purchase  it,  especially  at  these  times, 
so  unfavourable  to  the  arts." 

Mr.  Boydell's  civic,  as  well  as  profi  - 
sional  career,  was  one  of  honour  and 
respectabihty ;  he  was  chosen  an  aider- 
man  in  1782;  sheriff,  in  1785;  and  lord 
mayor,  in  1790,  an  office  which  he  dis- 
charged With  unexampled  diligence, 
uprightness,  and  liberality.  He  did  not 
long  survive  the  sale  of  his  Shakspeare 
Gallery ;  dying,  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1804,  0^  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
cortrrirtcd  during  his  attrnrhince  at  the 
Old  iiaiiey,  on  magisterial  business. 
He  was  married,  in  174S,  to  Elisabeth 
Lloyd,  second  daughter  of  a  Shropshire 
gentleman;  but  had  no  issue  by  her. 
His  character  was,  in  every  respect, 
estimable;  and  few  men  have  been 
more  esteemed  by  their  friends,  or  me- 
rited more  the  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
try, than  Alderman  Boydell ;  a  name 
which  must  ever  be  honourably  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  British  en- 
graving, in  its  rise  Stom  mediocrity  to 
comparayve  peribodoik 
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SIR  ROBERT  SIHANGE. 


Sir  ROBERT  STRANGE,descended 

from  the  family  of  the  Stran^es  of  Bal- 
casky,  in  the  county  of  Fife^  who 
settled  in  Oikney  at  the  dme  of  the 
Rt  foi  Illation,  was  born  in  Pomona,  one 
of  the  Orkney  Isles,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1721  After  having  completed  his  edu- 
cation under  Mr.  Murdock  M'Kenzie, 
at  Kirkwall,  J**"  romnienced  studying 
for  the  law  ;  but  liiiamg  this  occupation 
irksome,  he  went  on  board  a  man-of- 
war  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  but 
soon  returned,  disgusted  with  the  sea, 
and  resumed  his  former  pursaits. 
These,  however,  he  was  snon  induced 
to  abandon  altogether,  aud  take  to  draw- 
ing, as  a  profMMon ;  his  taste  for  which 
had  first  been  discovered  by  his  bro- 
ther, who  found,  accidentally,  some 
sketches  executed  by  Robert  in  a  very 
masterly  manner.  These  being  shown 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  a  drawing  master  at 
Edinburgh,  he  was  so  pleased  with 
them,  that  he  intimated  a  denre  to  have 
Stranp:e  as  a  pupil,  and  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  was  accordingly  apprenticed  to 
him  for  a  limited  time.  He  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  studies, 
when,  the  civil  war  breaking  out  in 
Scotland,  he  ioined  the  rebels,  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  life  guards  ;  "  urged,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  by  many  motives,  and 
particularly  by  the  desire  of  gaining  a 
hand  which  was  become  necessary  to 
his  happiness."  He  seems  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  m  behalf  of  the 
Pretender,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
exposed  to  much  danger.  After  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  conveyance  of  some  military  des- 
patches,  and  whilst  riding  along  the 
shore  witli  them,  bad  bis  sword  bent  by 
a  ball  from  one  of  tito  vessels  stationed 
on  the  coast.  The  decisive  victory  of 
Culloden  obliged  him,  with  many  others, 
to  seek  safety  in  concealment,  and  he 
lay,  for  many  months,  among  the  high- 
lands of  ScotlanH,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  deprivation  and  distress.  At 
length,  he  ventured  to  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  supported  himself  by 
the  private  sale  of  drawings  of  the  rival 
leaders  in  the  rebellion,  at  one  guinea 


each.  <*  A  fiin,  also,"  says  lus  biographer, 
"  the  primary  destination  of  which  had 
given  1^  in  his  eyes,  an  additional  value, 
and  where  he  had,  on  that  account,  be- 
stowed additional  jiains,  was  sold,  at  this 
period,  with  a  sad  heart,  to  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  who  was  too  sensible  of  its 
value  to  si^br  it  to  be  repurchased, 
when  that  was  proposed  a  short  time 
afterwards."  Miss  Isabella  Luusi^den, 
the  name  of  the  lady  for  whom  he  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  so  devoted  an 
attachment,  rewarded  him  with  her 
hand  in  1747,  and,  soon  after,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  with  the  intention  of 
embarking  for  France.  At  Kouen  he 
made  a  sbcnt  stay,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
visiting  the  academy  there,  where  he 
obtained  an  honorary  prize  for  design, 
though  his  competitors  were  numerous. 
Contmuing  his  journey  to  Paris,  he 
there  studied  engraving  under  the  ce- 
lebrated Le  Bas,  from  whom  he  learned 
the  use  of  what  is  called  the  dry  point, 
or  needle,  which  he  afterwards  im- 

e roved,  and  used  with  much  success  in 
is  own  plates.  ■ 

Mr.  Strange  settled  in  London  in  1751, 
and  devoted  iiimself  chiefly  to  historical 
engraving,  of  which  he  is  generally  con-  I 
sidered  to  be  the  father  in  this  covmtry.  | 
H  is  reputation  was  soon  established,  and  ] 
that  at  a  period  when  Eyland,  Barto-  I 
lossi,  and  Woollett  were  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Thf  former,  however,  for 
some  time  supplanted  him  in  court 
favour,  in  consequence  of  his  under- 
taking what  Strange  had  refused, — the 
execution  of  an  engraving  from,  what 
he  conceived  to  be,  a  bad  portrait  of  the 
king,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  his 
burin.  It  is  said  that  the  king,  subse- 
quently, coincided  with  his  opinion,  and 
that  he  incurred,  at  the  time,  less  the 
displeasure  of  his  majesty,  than  of  Lord 
Uute,  whose  portrait  had  been  paiiited 
by  the  same  artist,  Allan  Ramsay.  At 
all  events,  the  royal  favour  was  not  per- 
manently withheld  from  him ;  for,  in 
1760,  we  find  him  engaged  at  the  nalace 
in  copying  the  apotheosis  of  the  king's 
children,  after  West;  and,  on  his  de- 
parture for  the  continent  in  the  same 
 ^  
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year,  liis  majtsty  pcrniittetl  liiiu  to  lake 
the  picture  with  him.  In  return  for 
this  condescension,  Strange,  when  he 
had  finished  his  engraving,  and  had  a 
few  copies  taken  off,  destroyed  the 
plate  itself,  by  cutting  out  the  principal 
^pire,  which,  after  being  gilt,  was  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty.  During  his  stay 
i  abroad,  he  made  designs  from  the  most 
distinguished  maaters  of  the  different 
schools,  and  was  received  with  marked 
attention  and  respect  wherever  he  so- 
journed ;  being  made  a  member  of  the 
Academies  ofriuiur,  Florence,  Bologna, 
Parma,  and  Paris.  He  returned  to 
England  with  increased  reputation; 
and,  in  1787,  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  a  distinrfion  he  did  not 
long  live  to  enioy  ;  dying  on  tlic  5th  of 
July,  1792.  He  wu  aiif?ived  by  his 
widow,  three  som,  and  one  daughter, 
to  whom  he  left  acom-uicralile  property, 
acquired  by  honeat  industry. 

His  moral  character  is  highly  eulo- 
gized by  hia  biographer;  from  whom 
we  leam,  that  notwithshinding  the  re- 

Eutation  Sir  Robert  attair>ed  in  his  pro- 
isaion,  he  never  really  liked  it;  and 
was  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  of  his  sons.   '*  Even  the 
most  mechanical  part  of  his  labours," 
we  are  told,  "  he  would  generally  per- 
form himself;  choosing  rather  to  un- 
;  dergo  a  drudgery  so  unsuitable  to  his 
{  talents,  than  trust  it  to  others,  or  be  the 
'  means  of  engaging  them  in  a  profession, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  own  merited 
succesSf  he  never  thouglit  deserving  of 
recommendation."    His  reputation  as 
1  an  engraver  may  be  inferred  from  the 
i  fact,  that  in  the  painting  in  the  Vatican, 
j  representing  the  progress  of  engraving, 
j  his  portrait  is  introduced,  holding  under 
his  arm  a  volume,  in  which  his  name  is 
iiibcribed ;  an  honour  accorded  to  no 
Other  Englishman.     His  chief  works 
consist  of  fifty  capital  plates,  from  pic- 
tures of  tiie  most  celebrated  masters  of 
the  Italian  schools  {  but  we  shoidd  not 


omit  to  mention  A  History  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  £ngraving  bv  him,  though  we 
are  not  aware  of  (is  having  been  pub- 
lished. It  had  been  an  early  practice  with 

him  to  select  eighty  copies  of  the  best 
imjiressions  of  each  plate  he  engtaved  ; 
which  he  collected  into  as  many  v*  1 1 1  u  i  e  s, 
prefixing  to  each  two  plntes  of  Imnsf  if, 
one  an  etching,  the  other  a  hnishcd 
proof;  and  also,  by  way  of  introduction, 
the  account  of  tiie  Ppocress  of  Engraving, 
above  mentioned.  The  plates  of  Sir 
Robert  Strange  are  disdi^bhed  by  a 
bold  and  intelligent  execution;  and,  as 
has  been  justly  said,  the  force  and  clear- 
ness of  his  burin  were  perhaps  scarc^ij 
ever  surpassed,  and  gave  a  value  to  his 
works  which  they  must  always  retain. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  his 
moet  celebrated  works '.—Charles  the 
First ;  two  portraits,  after  Vandyck ; 
The  Children  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  his  Queen,  with  Uie 
Prince  of  ^Valcn  and  Duke  of  York, 
after  the  same  master ;  St.  Cecilia,  afler 
Raffaelle ;  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ, 
with  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Jerome,  and 
two  Angels,  after  Correg^io  ;  Venus  re- 
clining, Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Danae, 
all  after  Titian  ;  Mary  Magdalene,  peni- 
tent ;  The  Death  of  Cleopatrn,  Fortune 
flying  over  a  Globe,  Vv.iiUi  attended  by 
the  Graces,  and  Tlie  Chastity  of  Jo- 
seph, all  after  Guido;  The  Virgin,  with 
St.  Catherine  and  Angels,  contemplating 
the  Infant  Jestia  sleeping,  after  IX  Ma» 
ratti;  Chritt  appearing  to  the  Virgin 
after  his  Hesurrection,  Abraham  send- 
ing away  Hagar,  Esther  before  Aha- 
suerus,  and  the  Death  of  Dido,  all  after 
Guercino;  Belisarius,  after  Salvator 
Rosa;  Romulus  and  Remi^,  after  Pietro 
daCortona;  Caesar  repudiating Pcmpeia, 
afrer  tbe  srime  ;  Sappho  consecrating 
hei  Lyre  to  Aiir  liii,  after  Carlo  Dulci; 
The  Martyrdom  -  f  St.  Agnes,  after 
Donienichinn  ;  i  be  Choice  of  Hercules, 
after  Nicholas  X'uussin;  and  The  Return 
hom  Market,  after  Pb.  WouTennans. 


FRANCIS  BARTOLOZZI. 


XHIS  distinguished  engraver  was  the 
son  of  a  silversmith  at  Florence,  and 
was  born  in  liiat  city,  in  1728;  tliuugh 
bis  biographer  in  Arnault's  Biographic 


des  Contemporains,  places  his  birth  in 
1725.  He  was  intended  for  his  farlipr's 
business;  but  handled  the  graver  with 
•o  much  taste  and  skill,  that  it  was  de- 
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termined  to  qualify  him  altogetlier  for 
the  profession  in  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  eminent  He  wu  aeoord- 
ingly  placed  at  the  Florentine  Academy, 
and  there  studied  under  Gaetano  Bia- 
gio,  and  Ignado  Hugford,  at  Uie  same 
time  with  Cipriani,  with  whom  he 
formed  an  intimacy,  that  lasted  through 
life.  After  he  had  studied  for  thiee 
years  under  the  ahove  masters,  he  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Joseph  Wagner,  at 
Venice;  who,  for  some  reasons  which 
are  not  stated,  chose  to  employ  him 
chiefly  in  copying  the  works  of  infct  ur 
masters.  Bartolozzi,  however,  continued 
to  execute  seTeral  pieces  of  his  own 
drawing,  and  acquired  considerable  ex- 
pertne-:'!  in  the  use  of  the  graver. 

On  the  expiration  ot  his  engagement 
with  Wauner,  Bartolozzi  married  a  Ve- 
I  neJian  lyiiy.  of  pood  family;  and  soon 
after  proceeded  to  Rome,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Cardinal  Bottari.  Here  he  en- 
graved, among  other  works,  iiis  fine 
plates  from  the  life  of  St  Miius,  and 
the  heads  of  punters,  for  a  new  edition 
of  Vasari.  lie  did  not,  however,  re- 
ceive sufficient  encouragement  to  induce 
him  to  remain  at  Rome ;  and,  return- 
ing to  Venice,  was  there  employed  by 
Dalton.  librarian  to  George  tne  Third, 
to  engrave  some  ofGuercino's  drawings. 
The  beautiful  manner  in  which  he  exe- 
cuted them,  caused  Mr.  Dalton  to  offer 
liim  £300  per  annum  to  accouipany 
him  to  England,  and  woHk  on  his  ac- 
count Bartolozzi  accepted  the  propo- 
sal; and  thus  completed^  in  London, 
Ms  beautiful  coUeetion  of  Gnercinoe. 

Having  freed  hiuiielf  from  his  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Daitou,  Bartolozzi 
commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count; and  was  one  of  the  first  eminent 
en*»ravers  employed  bv  Aldfrnvrin  Boy- 
dell,  in  contributing  by  liis  lait-nts,  to  ob- 
tain the  ascendancy  over  the  continental 
artists,  whose  pl^itr-?,  nt  that  lime,  were 
Mnsidered  very  superior  to  the  LngUs>h. 
Bartolossi  was  particularly  celebrated 
tw  the  elegance  of  his  designs  for  the 
benefit  tickets  of  the  liigher  performers 
of  ^  Opera  House;  and  hearing  that 
it  had  been  said,  by  Strange,  that  this 
was  all  he  could  do,  his  pride  was 
roused,  and,  in  a  fit  of  emulation,  he 
produced  his  Clytie,  and  Virgin  and 
Child,  from  Carlo  Dolci.  Another  tri- 
umph which  he  acliieved  was  not  quite 
:  to  aeditable  to  him;  this  was  in  se- 


ducing the  public  taste  from  the  supe- 
rior and  legitimate  style  of  line,  by 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  he  exe- 
cuted the  red  dotted,  or  'chalk  style, 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Ryland, 
and  which  was  then  all  the  rage. 

On  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Aea- 
demy,  Bartolozzi  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  continued,  for  many  years,  to 
enjoy  the  patronage  and  applause  which 
his  abilities  merited.    A  want  of  discri- 
mination, however,  in  the  bestowal  of 
pecuniary  assistance,  at  length  so  im- 
paired the  fortune  he  had  acquire^  that 
he  found  himself,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  under  the  necessity  of  quitting 
England.    A  joi^fnal  of  the  day  thus 
notices  his  departure : — "  This  morning, 
(November  3d,  1S02,)  the  celebrated 
engraver,  Bartoloazi,  left:  our  metropolis, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  Portugal.    It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  an  artist  of 
such  eminence,  and  whose  talents  luive 
so  long  done  honour  to  this  country, 
should  iiave  been  compelltrd,  in  the  de- 
cline of  his  life,  to  seek  an  asylmn  in 
any  other;  yet  we  have  nothing  with 
which  to  reproach  ourselves  on  his 
account;  the  efibrts  of  his  genius  have 
been  rewarded  with  the  liberaUty  which 
uniformly   distinguishes  the  English 
nation:  and  ifimprudence  has  lavished 
what  generosity  nas  bestowed,  it  is  a 
subject  of  regret,  tli;it  s[)!endid  talents 
should  be  uuaccuinpanied  by  common 
prudence." 

The  reader  will  not,  perhaps,  think 
this  a  very  efficient  apology  for  siiffering 
an  old  man,  of  seven ty-four,  to  quit  a  | 
country,  whose  conuiiercial  interest  ho 
and  Woollett  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
creased, by  the  extensive  exportations 
in  the  print  trade,  which  immediately 
resulted  from  t)>e  exertions  of  their 
talents ;  and  vvliu  could  not  long  he  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  the  bounty  which  might 
have  made  him  a  debtor  to  thi  -  ronntrv 
for  a  grave,  as  well  am  for  a  reputation 
and  subsistence.  It  indeed  has  been  said 
that  he  was  otlVr*  d  a  pension  of  £400, 
but  refused  it,  because  the  English  go- 
vernment would  not  eomnranicate  tiietr 
offer  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
from  whom  he  had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  superintend  a  school  of  engravers 
at  Lisbon,  with  a  pension  of  i^lOO  per 
annum.  To  Lisbon  he  accordingly 
proceeded;  and  was  received  in  that 
dty  in  a  manner  which  made  him 
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Unple  amends  for  any  neglect  wliich 
he  might  have  met  with  here.  A  por- 
tion of  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  from 
LUbon,  soon  afler  his  arrival,  deserves 
quotation  in  this  place,  as  shewing  not 
only  the  simplicity  and  contentedness 
of  nis  character,  but  that  he  had  not 
all  along  met  with  that  liberal  patron- 
age in  England,  \n  hich  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  been  extended  to  him. 
*'  In  this  country,"  he  writes,  "  to  which 
my  destiny,  in  the  evening  of  my  mortal 
course,  has  sent  me,  I  have  experienced 
from  every  one  the  most  flattering  re- 
ception. The  cordiality  and  affability 
with  which  1  have  been  treated  by  three 
distinguished  nobleneii  has  surpassed 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  It 
is  the  more  flattering  to  me,  as,  for  a 
series  of  years,  I  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  such  kind  of  bphaviour  from 
those  I  have  looked  up  to  as  my  pa- 
trons I  find  myself  perfectly  con- 
tented; and  I  hoipe  to  God  I  shall  be 


able  to  shew,  by  my  exertions,  old  as  I 
am.  my  ftratitude  for  the  liberality  with 
which  siO  my  friends  are  pleased  to 
distinguish  me." 

Indeed,  that  his  powers  as  an  artist 
were  undiminished,  he  soon  after  gave 
proofs,  by  producing  sevenl  fine  en- 
gravings, particularly  one  representing 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  after 
Guido.  On  the  occupation  of  Portugal 
by  the  French,  Junot  continued  Barto- 
lozzi's  pension;  and,  on  his  bein^  sub- 
sequently eonveved  to  Fnuice,  it  was 
increased  by  Buonaparte.  At  what 
time  he  returned  to  Lisbon  is  not  stated ; 
but  all  his  biographers  record  his  death 
to  have  taken  pnoe  in  that  dty,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  with  the  exception 
of  his  French  memorialist,  who  makes 
him  die  in  London,  in  1819. 

The  engrav'ngs  of  Bartolozzi  are  not 
less  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  tinisb, 
than  Ibr  thdr  exact  representation  of 
the  ftre  and  spirit  of  the  onguials. 


WILLIAM  WYNNE  RYLAND. 


XHIS  eminent  but  ill-fated  artist  was 
the  son  of  a  copper-plate  printer,  and 
was  born  in  London,  in  the  year 
1732.  After  having  received  a  liberal 
education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
celebrated  engraver,  Simon  Francis 
Ravenet,  who  was,  at  that  time,  estab- 
lished in  England,  and  lesidfent  in 
Lambeth.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  was  sent,  at  the 
expense  of  iiis  godfather,  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne,  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  drawing  under  Francis  Bou- 
cher, and  engraving  under  Le  Bas. 
He  resided  in  the  French  capital  for 
five  years,  during  which  period  he 
engraved  several  plates,  one  of  which 
olrtained  him  a  gold  medal,  and  en- 
titled him  to  pursue  his  studies,  gra- 
tuitously, at  the  Academy  in  Home, 
where  he  a^ears  to  have  passed  some 
time.  On  hlslMurn  to  England  he  soon 
found  employment,  and  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  he  was 
appointed  engraver  to  his  majesty,  vnih 
a  salary  of  £200  per  annum.  About  the 
same  time,  he  engraved  whole  length 
portndts  of  the  kmg  and  queen,  and 


of  Lord  Bute,  from  paintings  by  Allan 
Ramsay,  which  he  execnted  in  a  very 

satisfactory  manner,  though  not  with 
the  same  vigour  and  taste  which  had 
distinguished  his  early  productions.  Of 
these,  the  principal  was  his  Jupiter  and 
Leda,  a  print  with  a  fine  transparent 
tone,  and  in  which  the  soft  firmness  of 
flesh  in  Leda,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
swan,  and  various  textures  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  are  rendered  with 
much  feeling  and  judicious  subserviency 
to  the  principal  parts.  The  powers 
which  he  had  displayed  in  this  print, 
became  gradually  fainter  in  has  subse- 
quent engravings,  in  con?cqence  of  their 
being  executed  in  the  "red  chalk  man- 
ner,*' which  he  is  said  first  to  have 
introduced  into  England,  and  which 
he  greatly  improved.  "  With  so  much 
heedless  anxiety,"  says  a  critic,  "was 
it  pursued,  that  people  never  stopped 
to  consider  wliether  even  red  chalk  or 
stamped  drawings  themselves,  of  which 
these  prints  were  professed  imitations, 
were  so  good  representations  of  nature, 
or  afibrmd  a  means  so  happy  and  effi- 
cient of  transfunng  the  soul  of  painting, 
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as  the  art  which  previously  existed  of 
engraving  in  lines,  and  which  was  then 
exercised  in  high  perfection  by  Barto* 
loui,  Strange,  Vivares,  and  WooUett :  it 
was  enoMph  that  it  was  new  and  red; 
Ilyland  and  novelty  led  the  way,  and 
fashion  and      piintsellers  followed." 

Vp  to  the  year  1783,  Mr.  Ryland  is 
said  tu  have  Uved  in  respectability  and 
coiDpetenoe*  without  having  been  ad- 
dicted tn  one  vire,  nrul  endeared  to 
all  hui  acquaintance,  m  bi&  biographer 
asserts,  by  his  good  sense,  potiteness, 
grnrrnsitv,  corulcsrfMision,  and  great 
afiabiiity.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  cha- 
racter he  bore,  when,  on  tiie  2nd  of 
April,  1783,  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  public  papers,  charging  him 
with  uttering  a  forged  bill,  and  offering 
a  reward  of  jS900  for  his  apprehension. 
He  was  accordingly  discovered,  on  the 
15th,  at  a  small  house  near  Stepney, 
but  before  the  officers  could  secure 
him,  he  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor, 
though  not  so  as  to  deprive  him  of 
life.  Tlie  manner  of  lus  discovery 
has  been  tin  s  r  lated:  Having  faired 
lodgings  under  the  name  of  Jaclcson, 
at  die  DOUse  of  a  cobbler,  he  employed 
him  to  repair  one  of  his  shoes,  taking 
the  precaution  of  pasting  a  niece  of 
paper  over  the  place  where  his  real 
name  was  written.  The  cobbler,  how- 
ever, raising  the  y>^per  out  of  mriosity, 
saw  the  name  oi  liylaiid,  and  coiumu- 
nicating  the  circumstance  to  his  wife, 
s'le  in-iiiiedia'ely  |)i-orot.-'(1ed  to  the  India 
House,  and,  upon  obtaining  a  promis- 
sory note  for  the  amount  of  the  reward, 
conducted  the  officers  tn  her  house,  and 
bad  Ryland  apprehended.  Ryland  was 
tried  MoA  found  guilty,  notwithstanding 
his  defence,  in  which  he  staled  that  the 
bill  had  come  into  his  handii,  witiiout 
his  Itnowledge  ihat  it  was  forged,  and 
stated  circumstancea  to  shew  that  po- 
verty could  not  have  urged  him  to  the 
couimi&&ion  of  such  a  crime.  He  was 
executed  on  the  29th  of  August,  1783, 
the  ceremony  bein_n:  interrupted  fcr 
about  half  an  hour  by  a  treiuenUous 
stotm.  From  a  ktler,  written  anbie- 


UUently  to  his  conviction,  it  would  seem 
ttiat  he  was  guilty  of  uttering  the  note, 
Icnowing  ii  to  be  forged,  and  that  he 
had  become  invdved  uirough  bill  trans- 
actions. 

The  biographer  of  Kyiand  describes 
him  as  a  tender  parent,  an  affectionate 
husband,  a  capital  artist,  with  a  mind 
capable  of  the  mo^t  triendiy  sentiments, 
a  favourite  iridi  tlie  Icing  and  queen,  and 
beloved,  resprrtrd,  ana  regarded  iii  a 
manner  superior  to  the  dignity  of  a  title. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  less 
faithful  than  affectionate;  for  the  same 
authority  tells  us  that  he  supported  a 
mistress  in  a  verv  extravagant  manner. 
In  person  he  is  described  as  about  five 
feet  nine  imhes  high;  he  wore  a  wig 
with  a  club  or  queue,  and  his  own  hair 
turned  over  in  front;  he  had  a  dark 
complexion,  thin  face  with  strong  lines, 
and  was  usually  very  pale,  but  whilst 
he  spoke,  he  smiled,  shewed  hii  teeth* 
and  liad  gre:it  iffiibility  in  his  manner. 

His  principal  engravings,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are:  Antiodiusand 
Stratonice,  after  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  after  F.  Boucher ; 
The  Graces  batMng,  after  the  same ; 
Charity,  after  Vandyck,  and  four  plates, 
representing  the  muses,  Urania,  Thalia, 
Erato,  and  Clio,  after  Cipriani.  The 
remainder,  which  are  all  atter  Angelica 
Kauffman,  are:  Patience;  Perseverance; 
Sterne's  Maria;  Telemachus  recognised 
at  the  Court  of  Sparta ;  Achilles  la- 
menting the  death  of  Patroclus;  Pene- 
lope awakened  by  Euryclea;  Eieonora 
sucking  the  Poison  from  the  Wound  of 
Edward;  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey  im- 
ploring Edward  the  Fourth  for  her 
Hu^and's  Lands;  Tlie  ludgment  of 
Paris;  Vtnus  in  her  Car;  The  Flight 
of  Paris  and  Helen  ;  Venus  presenting 
Helen  to  Paris;  A  Sacrifice  to  Pan; 
Cupid  bound,  with  Nymphs  breaking 
his  bow;  Cupid  asleep,  with  Nymphs 
awaking  him  ;  Cyuou  and  Iphigenia  ; 
and  the  interview  of  Edgar  and  Elfrida 
af'fpr  her  marriage  with  Athelwold, 
which  was  finished  by  BartoLozzi,  for 
the  benefit  of  Ryland^  widow. 
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Of  this  eminent  engraver,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  one  of  modern 
times,  very  few  particiilan 
and  in  more  than  one  of  our  few  stan- 
dard biograpliical  works,  his  name  is 
altogether  omitted.  He  is  sud  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  thread-maker,  and 
was  born  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1735.  He  was  educated 
at  bis  native  place,  and  developed  his 
talents  for  drawing,  in  taking  likenesses, 
on  a  slate,  ot  his  schoolfellows ;  one  of 
which  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
master,  Mr.  Simon  Goodwin,  he  desired 
WooUett  to  finish  it  on  paper,  and 
preserved  the  drawfaog.  After  leaving 
school,  he  attempted  engraving,  and 
his  first  production  oik  copper  was  an 
admirable  portrait  of  a  Mr.  Scott  of 
Maidstone,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
This  and  other  performances  being 
shewn  to  Mr.  Tinney,  the  engraver, 
he  took  lum  as  his  apprentice,  at  the 
s?ime  time  with  Mr.  Anthony  Walker 
and  Mr.  Blown.  His  progress  was 
wonderful,  and  hie  rise  in  his  profes- 
sion, when  he  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account,  proportionately  speedy. 
Yet  he  had  difficulties  to  contena  with ; 
n:ul  but  for  the  s])iritt'd  patronage  of 
Alderman  Buydell,  the  full  scope  of  his 
abilities  mip^ht,  probably,  never  have 
been  called  into  action.  It  was  upon  an 
engraving  from  Wilson's  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  Niobe,  that  Mr.  Boydell  first 
employed  him;  and  as  the  history  of 
the  transaction  is  interesting,  we  shall 
give  it  in  the  alderman's  own  words,  as 
quoted  by  Smith,  in  his  life  of  Noilelcens. 
"At  this  time,  the  prindpal  conversation 
among  artists  was  upon  Mr.  Wilson's 
grand  picture  of  Niobe,  which  had  ^ust 
arrived  from  Rome.  I,  therefore,  im- 
mediately apphed  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  its  owner,  and 
procured  permission  for  Woollett  to 
engrave  it.  But  before  he  ventured 
upon  the  task,  I  requested  to  know 
wliat  idea  he  had  as  to  the  expense; 
and,  after  some  consideration,  he  said 
he  thought  he  could  engrave  it  for  one 
hundred  gumeat.  This  mm  was  to  me 


an  unheard-of  price ;  being  considerably 
more  than  I  had  given  for  any  copper- 
plate. However,  seriouB  as  the  sum 
was,  I  b^de  him  get  to  work,  nnd  he 
proceeded  with  all  possible  cheertulness, 
ibr,  as  he  went  on,  I  advanced  htm 
money;  and  though  he  lost  no  time,  I 
found  Uiat  he  had  received  nearly  the 
whole  amount,  before  he  had  half  fi- 
nished his  task.  I  frequently  called 
upon  him,  and  found  him  struggling 
with  serious  difficulties,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  in  an  upper  lodging  in 
Green's  Court,  Castle  Street,  Leicester 
Fields,  for  there  he  lived  before  he 
meat  into  Green  Street.  However,  I 
encouraged  him,  by  allowing  him  to 
draw  upon  me  to  the  extent  of  £25 
moret  and,  at  length,  tliat  sum  was 
paid,  and  I  was  unavoidably  imder  the 
necessity  of  saying,  *  Mr.  Wooiiett,  I 
find  we  nave  made  too  dose  a  bargain 
with  each  other ;  you  have  exerted 
yourself,  and  I  fear  1  have  gone  beyond 
my  strength,  or,  indeed,  what  1  ought  to 
have  risked,  ae  we  neither  of  us  can  be 
aware  of  the  success  of  the  speculation. 
However,  1  am  determined,  whatever 
the  event  may  he,  to  enable  you  to 
finish  it  to  your  wish, — at  least  to  allow 
you  to  work  upon  it  as  long  as  another 
4125  can  extend,  but  there  we  positively 
must  stop.'  The  plate  was  finislu  d; 
and,  after  taking  a  very  few  proots,  I 
published  the  pnnt  at  five  shithngs,  and 
It  succeeded  so  much  beyond  my  expec- 
tation, that  I  immediately  employed 
Mr.  Woollett  upon  another  engraving, 
from  another  picture  by  Wilson ;  and 
I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
had  I  continued  in  publishing  subjects 
of  their  description,  my  fortune  would 
have  been  increased  ten-fold."  Thus 
WooUett's  fame  was  at  once  established, 
and  luB  futare  producdons  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  engraver  of  Niobe.  A 
list  of  tlie  principal  will  be  found  below; 
the  most  celebrated  being  The  Death 
of  General  Wolfe,  The  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  and  Ce- 
ladon and  Amelia.  He  died  at  his 
liouse  in  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  on 
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the  23rd  of  May,  1785,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchvard  of  old  St  Pancras. 
Hfa  character  has  been  thne  drawn  by 

one  of  his  friends:  "  To  say  that  he 
was  the  first  artist  in  his  profession, 
would  be  giving  him  his  least  praise,  for 
he  was  a  good  man.  Naturally  modest, 
and  amiable  in  his  disposition,  he 
never  censured  the  works  of  others,  or 
omitted  pointing  out  their  merits.  His 
patience  under  the  continual  torments 
of  a  most  dreadful  disorder,  upwards  of 
nine  months,  was  troly  enmplary; 
and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  peace 
with  all  the  world,  in  whicli  he  never 
had  an  enemy.  He  left  lib  family  in- 
consolable for  his  death,  and  llie  public 
to  lament  the  loss  of  a  man,  whose 
works  (of  which  his  unassuming  temper 
never  boasted)  are  an  lionoQr  to  ms 
country." 

As  an  engraver,  he  is  chiefly  distin- 
goished  for  his  landscape  prints,  which, 
by  an  intelligent  union  of  the  point  and 
burin,  he  achieved  in  a  style  that  Strutt 
has  prononnced  to  be  winwm  an  equal 
in  the  world,  and  whichy  even  at  the 
present  time,  is  scarcely  rivalled.  The 
tbr^ounds  of  his  plates,  are  said  to  be 
as  admirable  for  depth  and  vigour,  as 
his  distances  for  tenderness  and  deh- 
cacy ;  and  in  his  plates  from  the  pictures 
of  Wilson,  he  has  succeeded  in  im- 
praising  the  very  mind  and  leeling  of 


that  classic  painter.  His  most  esteemed 
works  are  as  follow:  A  view  of  the  Uer« 
mitage  of  Warkwortii,  after  Heame ; 
The  Merry  Villagers,  after  Jones ;  A 
Landscape,  with  ^neas  and  Dido,  after 
Jones  and  Mortimer ;  A  Landscape, 
with  Buildings,  after  John  Smith;  Ano- 
ther Landscape,  after  George  Smitli, 
the  first  premium  print;  The  Hay- 
makers, The  Apple  Gatherers,  and  the 
Rural  Cot,  after  the  same  ;  The  Spaniih 
Pointer,  after  Stubbs ;  A  View  of  i>now- 
don.  Celadon  and  Amelia,  Ceyz  and 
Alcyone,  Cicero  at  his  Villa,  Solitude, 
Niobe,  Phaeton,  and  Meleager  and 
Atalanta,  all  after  Wilson  ;  The  Jocund 
Peasants,  and  Merry  Cottagers,  a  pair, 
after  Dusart;  The  Fishery,  after  Wnght; 
The  Boar  Hunt,  after  Pillement;  Diana 
and  Actseon,  afhsr  FiL  Lauri ;  Morning 
and  Evening,  a  pair,  after  Swanevelt ; 
A  Landscape,  with  Figures  and  a  Wa- 
terfall, after  An.  Caracci ;  Macbeth  and 
the  Witches,  after  Zuccherelli  ;  The 
Enchanted  Castle,  The  Temple  of 
Apollo,  Roman  Bdiftoes  in  Rahi8,Ijand- 
scape,  with  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and 
Laban,  all  af^r  Claude ;  and  the  Death 
of  General  Wolfe,  and  the  Battle  of  La 
Hogue,  after  West  His  principal  en- 
gravings of  portraits  were,  George  the 
Third,  afler  Ramsay,  and  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  after  Vandyck.  Most  of  tlie 
abo?e  still  fetch  very  liigb  prices. 


THOMAS  h 

Thomas  holloway  was  bom  in 

Broad  Street,  London,  in  the  year  1748. 
His  parents,  who  were  respectable 
dissenters  in  easy  circumstances,  were 
strongly  affected  by  religious  feelings ; 
and  the  dying  moments  of  his  mother, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  "  distin- 
guished by  an  ardour  of  rapture  that  few 
experience,"  made  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  memoi7  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.  His  habits  and  connexions, 
ltd  to  his  early  acquaintance  with 
Wliitefield,  Wesley,  Romaine,  &c.  but 
he  did  not  sufibr  himself  to  be  biassed 
by  the  opinions  of  those  eminent  men, 
without  first  examining  for  himself! 
After,  what  his  biographer  calls,  'Hhe 
most  UborioQs  and  oonioentious  exam- 
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ination  of  apparently  contending  texts, 
and  thepernml  of  many  celebrated  con- 
troversial writings,"  he  became  a  Bap- 
tist, was  immersed  at  the  chapel,  and 
received  into  the  congregation  of  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett. 

Mr.  Holloway  displayed  a  taste  for 
art  at  a  very  ewny  age,  and  this  hting 
confirmed  by  the  instructions  which  he 
received  at  school,  in  drawing,  it  was  de- 
termined to  apprentice  him  to  Mr.  Stent, 
an  eminent  seal  engraver.  IW  taking 
that  course,  he  voluntarily  relinquished 
the  advantage  of  succeeding  to  the  lu- 
crative busineM  of  his  father.  What 
that  business  was,  his  biographers  do 
not  mention.  Under  Mr.  Stent,  Mr. 
Hoik»way  was  chiefly  employed  in  the 
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sculpture  of  steel,  then  rmich  used  for 
seals;  among  olher  specimens  of  this 
kind,  he  executed  a  rery  beautifiil  head 
of  Ariadne.  After  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  applied  hinself  to 
the  study  of  the  Tariom  methods  of  en* 
graving  on  copper;  and  also  practised 
drawing,  and  modelling  in  wax,  at  the 
Royal  Academy;  where  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  advantage  of  the  library  and 
lectures.  He  was  not  long  in  fixinpj  on 
line  engraving  on  copper  as  tiis  iuture 
busine^ ;  his  first  essays  in  which  con- 
sist of  portraits,  and  emticllishmpnts  for 
the  magazines.  Such  subjects,  it  is  ob- 
served, afforded  but  an  fanperfect  scope 
for  his  t:ilents ;  but  they  were  distin- 
guished by  scrupulous  correctness,  and 
as  he  firequently  made  Uie  dtawfngs 
himself  for  his  engravings  from  nature, 
he  acquired  an  accuracy  of  eye,  and 
precision  of  judgment,  that  never  failed 
nim. 

The  first  work  of  importance,  on 
which  Mr.  Holloway  entered,  was  the 
English  publication  of  Lavater's  Essays 
on  Physiognomy,  with  plates  from  the 
antique,  and  from  original  pictures  in 
this  country,  of  which  Lavater  had  not 
been  able  to  avail  himself.  The  litrrarv 
part  of  the  work  was  confided  to  the  He  v. 
Dr.  Henry  Hunter;  and  the  proposals, 
to  publish  the  whole  by  subscription, 
soon  broueht  "  the  names  of  the  hberai, 
the  rich,  the  sdentific,  and  the  noble." 
The  first  number  was  received  with 
general  applause:  "  the  ^tvle  of  the 
translation, "  says  Mr.  lioiiuway's  bio- 
grapher, "  was  distinguished  by  grace, 
delicacy, and  grandeur ;  and  so  perfectly 
were  the  philosophic,  the  devout  senu- 
mente  of  the  author  conveyed  in  their 
new  dress,  that  all  classes  of  readt  rs  were 
interested;  the  scholar  was  informedi 
the  good  were  dieered,  and  the  eurioua 
amused.  The  praphic  illustrations  were 
of  equal  merit ;  and  so  balanced  were 
the  public  fiivours  between  the  trans- 
lator and  the  artist,  that  some  called 
the  work  Hunter's,  and  some  Hollo- 
way's  Lavater."  The  work  extended  : 
to  nve  volumes,  in  imperial  quartoi  and 
was  issued  from  the  splendid  pKM  of 
Bensley,  at  the  price  of  £30. 

Wluist  the  publication  was  in  Tprogreu, 
Mr.  Holloway  occasionally  drew  and 
exhibited,  both  in  oil  and  in  crayons,  at 
Somonet  Houie ;  and  it  ia  Mid,  Uut  had 
he  made  the  pursuit  liis  sole  olgeet,  he 


would  have  been  one  of  the  finest  por- 
trait painters  of  the  day.  Among  oiher 
subjects,  on  which  he  was  employed, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of 
Lavater,  were  two  elaborate  prints  of 
Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley,  which 
arlileil  much  to  his  reputation,  especially 
the  first.  He  was  not  less  hsyppy  m 
illustrating  the  publications  of  Boy  Ueil, 
Macklin,  and  Bowyer ;  and  in  furnish- 
ing embellishments  to  several  beautiful 
editions  of  The  Biiti^ih  Classics. 

A  slight  intenniptiontoMr.  Holloway*s 
professional  career  occurred  at  this  pe- 
riod. His  brother,  Mr.  John  Hoiloway, 
having  become  a  convert  to  tiie  theory 
of  animal  magnetism,  wrote,  and  de- 
livered lectures  on  the  subject,  with 
great  applause,  in  London.  His  other 
occupations,  liuwever,  preventing  him 
from  quitting  the  metropolis,  he  de- 
puted to  the  subject  of  our  memoir  the 
business  of  visiting  the  chief  provincial 
towns,  and  lecturincr  for  him.  "  His 
circuit  duly  perfomicd,"  bays  liis  biogra- 
pher, "  he  surrendered  his  credentials, 
and  the  contents  of  the  literary  chest, 
to  their  deserving  and  highly-gifted 
owner;  and,  feeling  himself  repaid  by 
success  on  the  one  hrind,  and  brotherly 

Sautude  on  the  other,  became  again 
e  retired  artist" 

About  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Holloway 
entered  upon  the  most  important  period 
of  his  professional  life :  we  allude  to 
his  great  undertaking  of  a  stt  of  plates 
from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  In  an 
attempt  to  give  a  taithful  counterpart 
of  these  magnificent  works,  seldom 
appreciated,  at  first  sight,  even  by  the 

Srofe&sionai  spectatator,  Mr.  Holloway 
etermined  to  expend,  if  necessary, 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  A  set  had 
been  previously  executed  by  Dorigny, 
the  possession  of  whose  prints,  indeed, 
first  suggested  to  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  the  idea  of  his  present  un- 
dertaking ;  but  on  a  more  finished 
scale  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  By 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  West,  he 
at  once  gained  access  to  Windsor 
Castle,  which  palace  then  held  the 
cartoons,  and  began  his  work  with  all 
the  ardour  and  zeal  which  the  sub- 
ject had  inspired.  Every  convenience 
was  supplied  iiim,  by  the  royal  order, 
from  the  board  of  works ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty himself  frequently  hraoured  him 
with  a  visit  whilst  he  was  at  worl^. 
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The  apparent  slowness  with  which  he 
pr<»re^d  would  sometime  draw  forth 
a  few  royal  sarcasms ;  and  onoe  his 
majesty  said,  "  Mr.  Ilolloway,  I  have 
only  to  live  three  hundred  years  to  see 
the  termination  of  your  labours."  So 
much,  indeed,  of  our  artist's  time  and 
attention  did  the  work  require,  that  he 
lound  it  expedient  to  remove  his  estab- 
lishment, at  Newington  Green,  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Slanii  and  Mr.  Webb,  his 
pupils,  and  iiepht«rs«iii>1aw,  became 
dvsi-iants  and  partners  in  the  under- 
taking. Subscriptions  for  the  work  had 
been  already  solicited  and  obtained, 
though  to  a  very  inadequate  amount, 
owing  to  a  miscalculation  of  time  and 
expense;  and  the  subscription  money 
waa  ultimately  raised  to  ten  guineas  a 

Erint.  A  dedication  was  permitted  to 
is  mi^esty,  to  whom  Mr.  HuUoway  had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  historical 
engraver,  jnst  before  the  removal  of  the 
cartoons  to  Hampton  Court.  From  this 
place  the  artisti  removed,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  to  Edgefield,  in  Norfolk ; 
all  the  drawings  being  finished,  and 
the  majority  of  die  plates  having  been 
given  to  the  public  Mr.  Holloway  and 
nis  nephews  finally  removed  to  Coltis- 
i:iall,  Hear  isorwich;  where,  having  liad 
the  satisfaction  to  see  a  sixth  engraving 
in  advanced  pro?7re«-j,  and  the  only  re- 
maining one  comn^enced,  this  excellent 
man  died  on  the  28th  of  February,  1827. 
As  an  artist,  he  has  immortalized  his 
name  by  the  productions  we  have  just 
menttooed;  the  labours  of  near  thirty 
yean  of  umeodtted  afplicuiioii.  They 


nve  acknowledged  to  b<.>  replete  with  all 
the  subfimity  of  the  originals ;  and,  in 
efery  sense  of  the  words,  chef-d^mwret 
of  the  chalcograpliic  art. 

A  more  amiable  private  character 
than  that  of  Mr.  Holloway,  we  have 
seldom  had  to  notice.  He  died  un- 
married ;  bnt ,  <!ay.s  his  biosjraplier,  "  was 
twice  engaged  in  liie  bonds  oi  affection. 
His  first  and  most  passionate  attach- 
ment was  harslily  interrupted  by  the 
avarice  of  his  intended  father-in-law, 
who  ftit  aniious  that  his  daughter 
should  elevate  herself  in  the  world  by 
wealth.  He  never  forgot  this  disap- 
pointment; and  sometimes,  in  bis  fa- 
miliar moments,  said  he  was  not  able  to 
loae  the  impression  of  that  last  and 
hopeless  look,  which,  with  the  poign- 
ancy of  female  sorrow,  told  him  their 
separation  was  fin  il.  The  second  in- 
stance, which  iidppened  in  the  sober 
maturity  of  his  years,  was  rather  the 
effect  of  congenial  relipioiis  sentiments 
than  simple  love ;  this,  therefore,  under 
the  mask  of  the  external  attentions  of 
courtship,  first  faded  into  friendship, 
and  then  yieMedi  on  both  sides,  to  the 
neutralising  drenmstances  of  contrary 
stations  in  life.  These  events  did  not, 
a-?  is  often  the  result  with  others,  pro- 
duce misanthropic  aversions,  or  subdue 
the  natural  cbeerfuiness  of  his  dispo- 
sition. He  was  always  tiie  pnlite  advo- 
cate of  the  sex:  he  syiapaiiiized  with 
the  affectionate  mother,  and  was  greatly 
attached  to  the  society  of  children :  his 
knees,  as  an  uncle,  were  as  much  fre^ 
quented  as  the  lap  of  the  tendereat  and 
roost  Indulgent  patent*" 


WILLIAM  SHARP. 


William  sharp  was  bom  on  the 
f9th  of  January,  1749,  in  Haydon  Yard, 
Minories,  where  his  father  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  gun-maker.  Shewing 
an  early  predileetfon  ftr  drawing,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Barak  Long- 
mate,  a  bright-enfrraver,  and  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  of  heraldry.  After 
having  terminated  his  apprenticeship, 
and  worked  for  a  short  time  with  his 
master,  he  married,  and  commenced 
buslneaa  aa  a  writtng-engrtver  in  Bar- 


tholomew Lane,  iiia  fudt  t^say  in  en- 
graving la  said  to  have  been  made  upon 
a  pewter  pot;  the  earliest  of  his  more 
elevated  eUbrls  was  the  drawing  of  the 
old  lion,  Hector, 'who  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  Tower  for  thirty  years, 

Srints  of  which  he  exposed  for  sale  in 
is  window. 

Having  disposed  of  his  shop,  about 
1782,  he  removed  to  a  private  house  in 
Vauxhall,  where  he  began  to  engrave 
from  the  superior  paintings  of  old  mas- 
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ters.  His  talents  were  soon  after  em- 
ployed, in  conjunction  with  those  of 
Messrs.  Angus,  Heath,  and  Collyer,  in 
decorating  Tlie  Novelist's  Magazine; 
for  which  woric  he  executed  some  plate-? 
from  the  designs  of  Stotiiard.  Tu  these 
volumct,  tajt  Sharp's  biographer,  may 
be  trnced  the  origin  of  those  beautifully 
illustrated  books,  brought  out  periodic 
cally,  whieb  bave  rinee  raiaed  tbe  repu- 
tation of  the  British  pres';.  Among  other 
works,  which  be  annpieted  at  Vaux- 
hall,  were :  West's  laiMUng  of  Cbariet 
the  Second,  which  Woollett  had  left 
unfinished ;  two  solemn  dances,  by  torch- 
light, and  portraits  of  Islanders  of  the 
Padfie  Ooeaxi^  for  Cook's  Voyaoei ;  and 
an  ex(juis!te  oval  work,  after  nennali, 
an  artist  who  died  young,  of  which 
the  subject  is  the  Children  in  tbe  Wood. 

The  success  n  hich  M  r.  Sharp  met  with 
in  his  profession,  and  a  valuable  £unUy 
l^cy,  enabled  hfm  to  remote  from 
'  Vrnixliall  to  a  larger  bonse,  in  Charles 
Street,  Middlesex  Hospital.  His  last 
place  of  residence  was  atuhiswick,  w  h  e  re 
he  died,  from  an  attack  of  dropsy  in  the 
chest,  on  the  25ih  of  July,  1824.  He 
was  buried  in  tiie  churchyard  of  Cliis- 
wick,  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Hogarth, 
and  close  by  that  of  tbe  painter,  De 
Loutherboui^. 

In  addition  to  the  woribi  before  aien- 
lioncfi,  his  finest  performances  are  : 
The  Doctors  of  the  Church  disputing 
upon  tbe  Immaeidateness  of  tfie  Virgin, 
after  Guido;  King  Lear  in  the  Storm, 
after  West ;  The  Witch  of  Endor,  after 
the  same  master;  St  Cecilia,  after 
Domenichino ;  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
after  Carlo  Dolci  ;  The  Ecce  Homo, 
after  Guido ;  The  Sorde  from  Gibraltar, 
after  TrumbuUi  The  Destruction  of 
the  Floating  Battery  at  Gibraltar, 
after  Copley ;  and  a  portrait  of  John 
Hunter,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
prints  in  the  world.  *'  One  of  his 
works,  of  surpassing  excellence,  should 
be  mentioned,"  says  one  of  his  critics, 
"as  it  will  be  preserved  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  genius,  to  the  discredit 
of  Macklin,  and  the  shame  of  Bar- 
tolozzi :  it  is  his  plate  of  tbe  Holy 
Family,  from  the  picture  painted  for 
Sir  Peter  Burrell,  Bart.  Sharp  was 
employed  by  Macklin  to  engrave  a 

Elate  from  this  picture,  by  Sir  Jo-^hna 
Reynolds ;  and  produced  a  work,  which| 
for  light,  shadow,  brilliancy,  and  all  the 


hjc:hpst  attributes  of  art,  was  inimitable. 
An  hundred  proofs  were  taken  from  this 
plate,  and  some  few  impressions,  when 
Bartolozzi  undertook,  at  the  instance  of 
Macklin,  to  improve  it,  by  nearly  obli- 
teraiiiig  tlie  luies,  and  converting  it 
into  a  dotted  engntTing."  The  general 
style  of  Sli  irr's  en^rraring  was  formed 
from  a  judicious  selection  of  the  merits 
<^all  hui  eminent  predecessors  and  con* 
temporaries,  from  none  of  whom  he 
servilely  borrowed;  but  imjproved  wpon 
aU,  by  a  comparison  of  tbeir  work  with 
nature.  The  half  tints  and  shadows  of 
his  best  engravings  are  peculiarly  rich  ; 
and  his  lines  combine,  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  a  power  of  regularity  and  accu- 
racy always  commensurate  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  '«  implying,"  as  his  biographer 
remarks,  *'  more  of  the  artist,  and  less 
of  the  engraver  than  we  elsewhere  find." 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  so  able  an 
artist  should  not  have  been  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Rnval  Academy;  but  it 
seems  that  the  honour  was  proposed  to, 
and  declined  by,  him,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances :  Having  applied  to 
Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  for  pennis;sion  to 
engrave  his  celebrated  picture  of  Her- 
cules strangling  the  Serpent,  Sir  Joshna 
consented;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
offered  to  propose  Sharp  as  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academv.  Considering, 
however,  that  the  professors  of  his  art 
were  slighted,  by  not  being  albwed  to 
become  royal  academicians,  be  indig- 
nantly refused  the  offer;  and  Sir  Joshua 
was,  in  his  turn,  so  offended,  that  he, 
at  a  second  interview,  informed  the 
subject  of  our  memoirt  tliat  tlie  picture 
of  Herctiles  hnd  been  enprifjed  by  Mr. 
Boydcil.  Sharp's  reputation  abroad, 
however,  procured  bim  foreign  honours ; 
he  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Vienna,  and  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Hunidi ;  and  fire- 
quenrly  received  pressing  invltadona  tO 
visit  the  continent. 

Mr.  Sharp  is  said  to  bave  been  band« 
some  when  young ;  in  person,  he  was 
of  the  midtllino:  size,  but  finely  pro- 
porLiuneil,  wllii  a  fine  cOiiuuauding  face, 
and  a  broad  and  capacious  forehead. 
A  fondness  for  good  living  brought  on 
gout  and  corpulency  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life ;  buta  predilecaon  for  good 
cheer  seems  to  have  been  hls  only  self- 
indulgence.  He  was  most  industrious 
and  indefot%able  in  hit  pnrfesrioai 
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working  early  and  late,  yet  being  equally 
credulous  and  benevolent,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  died  poor.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  an  extraordinary  compound 
of  high  professional  talent,  good  moral 
intention,  and  egregious  credulity ; — of 
the  latter  he  gave  aome  extraoronary 
proofs.  Wlien  he  first  heard  ofthe  fame 
of  Johanna  Southcott,  he  set  off  secretly 
to  Exeter,  where  abe  was  then  living, 
and  brought  her  to  London,  where  he 
toolc  lodgings  for  her,  and  maintained 
her  for  a  long  time  at  his  own  expense. 
He  gave  credence  to  the  divine  mission 
of  Brothers;  and,  under  his  portrwt, 
wrote,  "  Fully  believing  this  to  be  the 
man  appointed  by  God,  I  engrave  his 
likeness:  W.  Sharp,"  He  lield  sinj^ular 
notions  on  the  subject  of  physiognomy ; 
maintaining,  that  every  man's  nee  had 
the  sif^  of  some  beast  or  animal  in  it; 
and  that  each  resembled  in  disposition 
the  l)eait  to  which  he  bore  inch  resem- 
blance.  He  likened  Cobbett's  profile 
to  a  bnll-dog  ;  saying^,  "  his  projectini? 
lips  and  ciun  showed,  that  on  whatso- 
ever he  fastened,  there  he  would  tttck, 
and  worry  it  so  long  as  there  was  any 
thing  to  worry."  His  opinions  in  lavour 
of  poUtiad  liberty,  and  the  fiwedom  with 


whidi  he  uttered  them,  caused  him  to 

be  arrested,  and  brought  before  the 
privy-council,  to  be  examined,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  had 
any  share  in  the  proceedings  ascribed 
to  Home  Tooke.  Fortunately  for 
him,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  was  a 
bold,  handsome-looking,  jocular  man ; 
one  who  looked  as  if  be  liked  the  good 
things  of  this  world  too  well  to  become 
a  conspirator ;  and  the  privy-council 
came  to  a  ronchision,  that  the  altar  and 
the  tlirone  iiad  not  much  to  fear  from 
him.  At  one  of  the  meetinga,  when 
Messrs.  Pitt  and  Dundas  were  present, 
after  he  had  been  for  a  length  of  time 
plagued  with  questions,  which,  Sharp 
said,  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business,  he  deliberately  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  a  prospectus,  for  subscribing 
to  his  portrait  of  General  Kosciusko, 
after  West,  which  he  was  then  engrav- 
ing ;  and,  first  handing  it  to  Messrs.  Pitt 
and  Dundas,  he  requested  them  to  put 
down  their  names,  a?  subscribers,  and 
then  to  give  it  to  the  other  members 
of  the  privy-council  for  their  names. 
The  singnbrity  of  such  a  proposal  set 
them  a-laughmg,  and  he  was  soon  after- 
waids  Kberatad/' 


lOSBPH  STRUTT. 


Joseph  STRUTT,  the  son  of  amiller 
who  hud  amassed  some  property,  was 
bom  at  Springfield,  in  Essex,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1749.  He  lost  his 
father  when  only  a  year  and  a  half  old ; 
received  hit  education  at  die  mromar 
srhool  of  Chelmsford ;  and,  at  trte  age  of 
fourteen,  was  apprenticed  to  the  eminent 
engraver,  WiHiam  Wynne  Ryland.  In 
1770,  be  entered  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  obtained  the  gold 
medal  for  a  painting  in  oil,  his  first 
effort,  and  the  alver  one  for  the  best 
Academy  figure.  The  subject  of  his 
painting  was  the  /Bneid,  auj  the  merit 
of  the  artist  must  have  been  great,  as 
he  had  for  hii competitor  th« celebrated 
Hamilton. 

After  the  termination  of  hia  appren- 
ticeship, Mr.  Strutt  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  family  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Thane ; 
and  during  the  time  of  his  abode  there, 


visited  the  British  Museum,  where  he 
gathered  hiaU  for  some  of  those  literary 
labours  which  he  subsequently  executed. 
As  early  as  1773,  he  published  his  first 
work,  entitled  The  Hegai  and  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities  of  England  ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  the  first  volume 
of  what  then  appeared  under  the  title 
of  Complete  Views  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Arms,  Habits,  &c.  of  the  In- 
habitants of  England  from  the  Arrival 
of  the  Saxons  to  the  Time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  research  and  labour  exer- 
cised by  him,  both  in  the  preparation  of 
the  letter-press  and  of  the  engravings 
of  this  work,  gained  him  considerable 
reputation,  but  not  beyond  what  was 
merited  by  his  accuracy  and  judgment 
In  1777  and  1778,  he  published,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  his  Chronicle  of 
England,  a  work,  which  want  of  en- 
couragement alone    prevented  him 
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from  extending  to  six  volumes.  Mucli 
valuable  information  is  to  be  found  in 
this  publioition,  though  not  comp(»ed 
of  very  readable  raateriaL  In  1785, 
appeared  tlie  first,  and  in  1786,  the 
second,  ▼ohime  of  hit  IMefionary  of 
Engravers,  embellished  wiih  several 
plates,  by  himself.  He  had  some  as> 
sistance  in  the  literary  part  of  this  work 
fiom  John  Bacon,  Esq.  though  it  it  not 
entitled  to  much  merit  on  that  score,  if 
we  except  tlie  introductory  lii^tory  of 
engraving.  It  wat  tfie  first  produedoD  of 
tlse  kind,  too,  executed  in  this  country; 
and,  as  such,  may  escape  censure,  if  it 
does  not  invite  pralte. 

In  1790,  our  artist  was  advised  to 
quit  London,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
asthmade  complaint,  with  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  afflicted.  He  sought 
relief  in  the  country,  during  a  iive 
years'  residence  at  Bacon's  iiurm,  in 
Hertfordshire,  employing  part  of  his 
time  in  engraving  a  series  of  plates 
for  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  These  are 
taid  to  be  a  fair  spedmen  ot  hit  talents 
as  an  artist;  but  if  is  not  mentioned  for 
what  edition  they  were  engraved,  or 
whether  sold  separately.  WWUt  in 
Hertfordsliire  also,  he  indulged  his 
benevolent  ieelings,  by  establishing  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  Sunday  school, 
which  he  superintended  with  great  care 
till  his  departure.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1795,  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing ^ear,  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  work,  entitled  A  complete  View 
of  the  Dresses  and  Habits  of  the 
People  of  England,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the 
present  time.  The  second  volume  ap- 
peared in  1709,  iUutnted  hy  one  bun- 


dred  and  forty-three  plates;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  the  whole  was  published 
in  French.  His  last,  as  well  as  most 
celebrated  and  interest irif:^  work,  ap- 
peared in  1801,  under  the  title  of  The 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 
England,  a  work  which  still  maintains  its 

gopularity.  Mr.  Strutt  died  in  Charles 
treet,  Hatton  Garden,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1802.  His  character  is  thus 
summed  up  by  one  of  his  biof^raphers  : 
"  The  cahunities  mcident  to  man  were 
indeed  hit  pintioa  on  this  earth,  and 
these  greatly  augmented  by  unkind- 
nesses,  where  he  least  deserved  to  have 
met  with  them.  He  was  charitable, 
without  ostentation;  a  sincere  friend, 
without  intentional  guile ;  a  dutiful  son, 
a  faithM  and  afi^fonate  husband,  a 
good  father,  a  worthy  man,  and,  above 
allf  it  is  humbly  hoped,  a  sincere  Chris- 
dan.  His  natural  talents  were  great, 
but  little  cultivated  by  early  education  ; 
the  numerous  works  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  as  an  autlior  and  as  an  artist, 
prove  that  he  employed  hit  time  to  the 
best  advantage." 

besides  the  works  before-mentioned, 
Mr.  Strutt  left  some  mannscriptt,  from 
which  have  since  been  published  Queen 
Hoo  Hall,  a  Romance ;  Ancient  Times, 
a  drama ;  and  the  Test  of  Oidlt,  or 
Traits  of  Ancient  Superstition,  a  dra- 
matic tale  in  poetry ;  a  production  but  of 
ordinary  merit.  His  plates,  of  which 
he  engraved  several  in  the  crayon  and 
dotted  manner,  are  executed  witli  great 
neatness  and  delicacy  ;  particularly  the 
bust  of  Venus,  Pandora  presenting  the 
fatal  box  to  Epimetheus,  and  Candaules 
presenting  Iiis  queen  to  his  iavoiurite  , 
Gyges. 


JOHN  KEYSB  SHERWIN. 


John  KEYSE  SHERWIN  was  horn 
at  Eastdean,  in  Sussex,  about  the  year 
1750.  His  parents  were  in  humble 
circumstances ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  at  which  period  his  talents 
for  art  were  first  develooed,  he  was 
employed  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Mitford, 
near  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  wood>Gutter.  Tliis  gentle- 
man having  tent  for  liinit  one  wy,  on 


business,  admitted  him  into  a  room 
where  some  of  his  £unily  were  engi^ed 
in  drawing;  when  Sherwin  watched 
the  process  with  such  attention,  that  he 
was  asked  if  he  could  himself  do  any 
thing  in  that  way.  He  replied  that  he 
did  not  know,  but  should  like  to  try ; 
and,  upon  Mr.  Mitford's  handtnp;  him  a  j 
crayon,  he  produced,  on  the  ^put,  a  i 
drawing  which  nupriaed  all  who  wit*  I 
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nessed  it;  and,  upon  being  exhibited  to 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Art5,  obtained  for  the  artist  a  silver 
medal* 

He  now  came  to  London,  and  became 
a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
he  obtained  the  gold  medal  fot  hia 
picture  of  Venus  soliciting  Vulcan  to 
make  Armour  for  her  Son.  He  studied 
engraving  under  Bartdoiii,  and  ioen 
became  eminent  in  that  line  of  art, 
Uiougb  he  still  occasionallypainted  a 
few  DiaCorical  pictnret*  One  oi  them  was 
the  Finding  of  Moses,  in  which  he  in- 
troduced portraits  of  the  princess  royal, 
and  of  several  of  the  laaies  about  the 
court,  distinguished  for  their  beauty. 
**  The  attraction  of  this  drawing,"  says 
Smith,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  subject 
of  our  memoir,  **  became  so  great,  that 
footmen  were  continually  thundering 
at  Sherwin's  door;  &nd,  during  the 
spring  months,  the  aneeearion  of  car> 
riages  was  so  incessant,  that  the  passers- 
by  would  often  return  to  see  a  cele- 
brated beauty  alight  or  depart"  On 
the  death  of  Woollett,  in  1785,  Sherwin 
was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king; 
but  did  not  long  survive  this  honour, 
dyine  in  1790. 

Of  portraits,  his  most  esteemed  plates 
are;  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
George  Nugent  Grenville  Temple,  Mar- 
quess of  Buckingham,  after  Gainsbo- 
rough i  Dr.  Louth,  Bishop  of  London, 
after  line ;  Captain  Cook,  after  Dance ; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  after  a  picture  by 
himself;  William  Woollet^  the  en- 
graver ;  and  Mn.  SIddons,  in  the  cha* 
raeler  of  the  Gredan  Daughter.  His 
principal  engravings  of  subjects  were: 
The  Holy  I  amily,  after  N.  Poussin ; 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  after  the 
picture  in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lie, Oxford ;  Christ  appearing  to  Mary 
iMgdaien ;  The  Holy  Family,  after  N. 
Beretoni ;  The  Fortune  Teller,  after 
Reynolds;  and  the  Death  of  Lord 
Booert  Ifannen,  after  Stoddart 

(Bherwin  possessed  great  facility  of 
execution  as  an  engraver;  and  had  a 
wonderful  faculty  in  delineating  the 
human  form.  He  would  b^n  a  figure 
at  the  toe,  draw  upwards,  and  complete 
it  at  the  top  of  the  head  in  a  most 
correct  and  masterly  manner.  **  He 
had  also,"  says  Smitn,  "  an  extraordi- 
nary power  over  the  use  of  both  his 
handa;  and  whenever  he  haa  been  en- 


gaged on  a  large  plate  that  was  difficult 
to  turn,  he  would  let  the  plate  remain 
before  him,  throw  the  graver  over  from 
his  right  hand  into  his  left,  and  accu- 
rately meet  the  sweeping  line  he  had 
commenced  with  the  former."  He  ap- 
plied to  his  art  very  irregularly,  and 
executed  many  of  his  engravings  with 
a  rapidity  truly  surprbing.  He  was 
appbed  to  by  Davies,  the  bookseller, 
one  Saturday,  to  enerave  a  head  of 
Garrick,  for  that  actoiTs  life,  which  was 
to  be  done  immediately,  at  the  price  of 
fifteen  guineas.  Sherwin  worked  all 
day  on  Sunday;  and  sent  it  home, 
completely  finbhed,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. He  ongraved  a  portrait  of  Mra. 
Robinson,  at  once,  upon  the  copper, 
without  any  previous  drawing;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  engraved  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  the  diaBBCter  ot  the 
Grecian  Daughter. 

In  his  private  cliaraeter  lie  b  repre- 
sented as  extravagant  and  foppish,  but 
liberal  and  generous  when  he  had 
money;  whicn  he,  however,  gambled 
away  almost  as  soon  as  he  received  it 
The  majority  of  his  visitors  frequently, 
therefore,  consisted  of  creditors,  to 
escape  nom  whom  he  was  reduced 
to  varioua  shifts.  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
calling  upon  him,  one  morning,  was 
told  that  he  was  not  at  home,  when 
a  man,  wuting  in  the  passage,  ex- 
claimed :  Sare,  he  is  at  home ;  my 
name  ia  Ebell;  I  am  un  taileur,  un 
habit-maker;  I  live  at  No.  65,  Veils 
Street,  Oxford  Market;  he  ordere  me 
to  come  here  for  amount  of  my  bill ;  an 
I  have  been  vailing  here  no  less  dan 
dese  five  hour ;  an  until  I  am  distinctly 
satbfy,  I  will  not  go  avay  vidout  my 
money*  I  vorke  for  Colonel  Topham, 
sare,  an  Major  Hanger ;  and  dey  never 
vill  serve  me  in  such  a  vay."  After  he 
had  finished  his  harangue^  L<nd  Fitx- 
william  paid  him  his  account,  and  de- 
sired to  see  Sherwin,  who  immediately 
after  made  hia  appearance,  dressed  out 
in  a  most  preposterous  manner,  for  a 
fashionable  party  at  Sir  Brook  Booth- 
by's.  <«  Well,  Sherwin,"  said  Lord 
Fltswilliam,  '*  you  certunly  are  a  hand- 
some fellow;  but  most  extravagantly 
dressed.  Pray,  whose  levee  are  you 
for  nowY  There,  I  will,  for  once,  make 
you  a  present  of  Master  Ebell's  receipt 
for  making  a  fine  gentleman."  The 
following  nneedote  u  alio  related  by 
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Smith.  A  purblind  rntrraver,  of  the 
name  of  lioberts,  who  had  often  im- 
portuned Sherwin  for  cash,  ealted  upon 
him,  one  day,  by  appointment,  to  re- 
ceive his  account;  but  before  he  was 
paid,  our  artiat  insisted  that  he  diould 
partake  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  in  order  to 
drink  success  to  the  arts.  .Sherwin, 
utter  the  second  gla^s,  wishing  tu  itave 
him,  and  knowing  that  Roberts  could 
not  see  correctly  beyond  the  bottle, 
moved  his  lay-figure,  upon  which  he 
had  put  an  old  eoat,  fitmi  the  comer  of 
the  room,  anf!  placed  it  as  Rnlirrts's 
companion ;  but,  before  he  stole  out  of 
the  atudio,  he  requetted  Mr.  Roberts 
to  keep  the  bottle  by  liiin,  and  to  6nish 
it,  whilst  he  wrote  answers  to  some 
letters  for  the  post.  Roberts,  who  had 
no  idea  of  hit  oafiiig  quitted  the  (aUe» 


now  and  then,  ns  he  took  an  ocrasionrtl 
class,  silently  bowed,  respectfully  ac- 
knowledging the  presence  of  his  hoet 
At  last,  alter  some  time  had  elapsed,  he 
ventured  to  observe  that  be  bad  a  great 
way  to  go;  but,  recdving  no  renuurk, 
he  got  up,  walked  round  the  table,  and 
modestly  requested  payment.  Upon 
no  answer  being  retunieti,  lie  went 
close  enough  to  whisper  the  real  state 
of  ills  situation  ;  when,  discovering  the 
trick,  he  left  the  house  indignantly. 
However,  Sherwin,  who  had,  tliat  even- 
ing, been  lucky  at  play,  upon  being 
informed  of  poor  Roberts's  distressed 
tituation,  tent  him  tiie  money  early  the 
next  morning,  with  an  additional  guinea 
for  the  time  he  had  lost,  with  which 
he  was  desired  to  drink  the  king's 
health. 


WILSON 

This  eminent  artist  was  bom  on  the  I 
23rd  of  January,  1762,  at  Whitehaven, 
in  Cumberland,  where  his  father  prac- 
tised the  profession  of  a  portrait-pamter. 
After  various  changes  o(  rei>ideiice,  ttie 
elder  Lowry  settled  at  Worcester,  where 
his  son  was  educated,  and  received  in- 
structions in  the  art  of  engraving  from 
a  Mr.  Rosa,  to  whom,  {t  is  suppowd,  he 
was  articled  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
It  is  more  certain  that  he  engraved  his 
first  plate  at  Worcester,  which  was  a 
fishmonger's  card,  at  the  price  of  seven 
shillings,  to  be  receivable  in  red  herrings 
to  that  amount.  His  condition  would  not 
app^  to  have  been  very  flourishing  at 
this  time,  as  his  biographer  informs  us 
tliat  these  herrings  were  his  only  sub- 
•ittence  while  they  lasted.  He  had, 
probnbly,  already  left  his  home  (a  step 
which  he  certainly  took  before  he  leU 
Worcester),  and  wat  making  an  attempt 
to  subsist  by  his  own  efforts.  About 
the  age  of  sixteen,  Imwever,  he  set  out 
on  foot  for  the  metropolis,  stopping  a 
short  time  at  Warwick,  where  he  picked 
up  a  little  money  by  a«;s!stinpr  Mr. 
Beavan,  a  herald  painter  ul  that  town, 
in  painting  a  castle. 

He  arrived  in  London  friendless,  and 
almost  penniless;  and  soon  after, though 
by  what  ooniie  of  accidents  is  unknown, 


LOWRT. 

we  find  him  filhng  an  inferior  station 
in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  offered  advantages,  of 
which  he  did  not  n<"?lTt  to  posses*;  him- 
self ;  it  was  here  liiai  he  ac4uired  his 
rudimental  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
of  medicine ;  and  the  experiment  of 
freezing  mercury,  with  which  he  was 
particularly  struck,  already  led  him  to 
several  results,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  "How  he  came  to  devote 
nimsdf  profeisionaUy,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  to  an  art  so  ill  patronised,  so 
ill  understood,  so  publicly  dishonoured 
at  the  English  Royal  Academv  of  Arts, 
and  so  unpralltable,  unless  followed  as 
a  trade,  as  engraving,  is  not  known  to 
tiie  present  writer  from  any  actual  com- 
munication with  himself,  or  from  any 
other  communication  on  wbirh  he  can 
place  certain  reliance."  The  writer,  from 
whom  we  quote,  had,  probably,  in  his 
mind  ati  offtr,  which  Lowry  subse- 
quently received,  of  being  educated  as  a 
surgeon ;  but,  as  this  offer  had  not  been 
made  at  this  period,  it  does  not  appear 
extraordinary  that  he  should  have  re- 
solved on  pursuing  the  only  proitsiioii 
in  which  he  had  received  anything  like 
rec^iilar  instruction.  Ross,  however, 
though  a  sensible  and  ingenious  roan, 
had  proved  but  an  hidiflferent  teacher  of 
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bis  art  to  Lowry,  and  he  was  therefore 

5 lad  to  take  lessons  in  etching  from 
ohn  Brown,  the  coadjutor  of  WooUett. 
His  residence  was,  at  this  time,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vauxhall;  and  here 
he  cacecDted,  besides  other  worin^  three 
large  plates  for  Boydell  ;  namely,  a 
landscape,  after  Caspar  Pousain ;  a 
rod^y  aea-portt  after  Salvator  Roia; 
and  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Cole- 
brook  Dale  amelting-houte,  after  George 
RobertMiL  He  was  hot  poorly  lenni* 
nerated  for  these  works,  the  second  of 
which  it  said  to  have  been  a  difficult 
and  very  meritorious  performance  for 
so  young  an  artist. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  entering  the  medical  pro- 
ftaaion,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
occurred.  Sir  William  (then  Mr.)  Bli- 
xard,  having  inquired  at  Boydell's  for 
aome  young  artut  to  make  a  drawing 
for  him  of  Lunardi's  balloon,  Lowry 
was  recommended,  and  he  so  mucn 
ingratiated  himself  with  his  employer, 
that  he  became  his  friend,  gave  him  a 
perpetual  ticket  of  admission  to  his  own 
and  other  surgical  lectures,  and  offered 
to  initnict  hmi,  proteionaUyy  in  the 
art  of  surgery ;  and  Lowry,  it  is  said, 
actually  so  far  became  his  pupil,  as  to 
attend  the  hospitals  at  every  interval 
of  leisure  from  his  engraving,  for  four 
years  successivelv.  Contemporaneous 
iHth  the  period  or  attendance  tnere  were 
his  first  studies  in  algebra,  trigonometry, 
the  conic  sections,  and  all  the  higher 
branches  of  geometrical  science.  His 
passion  for  this  science  was  raised  by 
a  penisal  of  Malton's  Treatise  on  Per- 
spective, a  book  which,  it  has  been  said, 
he  at  first  walked  twenty-one  miles  to 
read.  He  soon  after  became  acquainted 
with  Malton ;  and  when  debating,  one 
day,  with  him  and  Landieer,  on  the 
river  Thames,  the  doctrines  relating  to 
that  angle  of  incidence  which  regulates 
the  perspective  of  the  downward  and 
sideward  reflections  of  objects,  from 
luminous  bodies,  struck  out  some  useful 
hints  in  solving  the  difficulties  of  a  view 
down  a  geometrical  ataifeaie. 

Although,  in  the  engravings  before 
mentioned,  after  Rosa  and  Foussin, 
Lowry  had  shown  the  most  decided 
capabilities  for  landscape  engraving, 
Boydell,  unable  to  jperceive  his  merits, 
ommmied  to  i^ve  mm  lutdecta  wholly 
Inappropriate  to  hit  genius ;  insomuch 
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that  Lowry  thought  of  emigrating  to 
America,  and,  at  all  events,  resolved  to 

seek  other  employers.  He  accordingly 
etched  Holy  rood  Palace,  the  Round 
Tower  of  Ludlow  Castle,  and  the  an- 
cient Market  Cross  at  Malmsbury,  all 
after  Heame,  and  for  the  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,  in  a  manner  strongly 
resembling  that  of  the  elder  Rooker. 
However,  says  his  biographer,  "  as  not 
landscapes  and  ruined  edifices  alone, 
bnt  to  esoel  in  Ae  engmyi^  of  finished 
architecture  also,  was  within  the  scope 
of  his  views,  his  ardent  and  ever-active 
mind  gradually  expanded  into  the  inven- 
tion of  those  machines,  which  liive since 
turned  out  of  such  vast  advantage  to 
art  and  society,  and  which  have  jusuy 
obtained  for  their  Inventor  the  reputation 
of  being  the  first  engraver  of  architec- 
ture and  mechanism  ot  every  kind,  that 
ever  lived  in  the  world."  This  inven- 
tion consisted  of  two  instruments :  one 
for  etching  successive  UneS|  either  equi- 
distant or  In  just  graduatton,  from  being 
wide  apart  to  the  nearest  approximation, 
tid  inpnitum;  and  another  for  striking 
elliptical,  parabolical,  and  hyperbolical 
curves,  and,  in  general,  all  those  lines 
which  geometricians  call  mechanical 
curves^  from  the  dimensions  of  a  point  of 
a  needle,  to  an  extent  of  five  het.  These 
were  the  qualities  ascribed  to  them  by 
Mr.  Landseer^  in  his  lecture^  at  the 
Royal  Insdttttion,  on  tlie  art  of  engrav- 
ing; and  he  justly  observed,  that  as 
long  as  that  Institution,  and  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  should  deserve 
and  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  country, 
so  long  must  the  inventor  of  these  in- 
struments be  eonddered  as  a  benefoctor 
to  the  public. 

With  what  success  Mr.  Lowry  him- 
self used  tliese  instruments  may  be 
seen  in  the  numerous  and  exquisite 
engravings  executed  by  him  for  Dr. 
Reel's  CydopKdia,  Dr.  Gilbert's  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  Mr.  P.  Nicholson's 
Architectural  publications,  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana,  and  other  similar 
works.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  about  1804,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  members  of  the 
Geological  Society,  fi-oro  the  era  of  its 
institution.  The  death  of  Mr.  Lowrv 
took  place  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1824. 
He  was  survived  by  three  daughters 
and  one  son,  having  been  twlee  mar- 
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ried,  and  had  three  children  by  his 
first,  and  two  bj  Mf  leeond  wffe. 

In  person,  Mr.  Lowry  was  tall,  with 
a  fine  intellectual  countenance,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  thoughtfulness  and 
benignity,  aad  hmring  altogether  an 
air  which  announced  the  entrance  of 
no  common  man,  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. He  was  liberal  to  •  degree 
that  injured  him ;  and  it  was  expected 
that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  maniiested 
ft  great  reeard  for  him,  woold  have  be- 
queathed nim  some  substantial  mark  of 
his  esteem.  In  hia  professional  career, 
he  met  with  much  to  disgttst  hhn  In  his 
connexion  with  publishers ;  and  .\  e  can 
easily  conceive  tiie  indignation  he  must 
have  felt,  when,  after  he  had  first  put 
in  practice  hu  improved  mode  of  en- 
graving with  line?,  he  was  told  that  he 
ought  to  afibrd  his  plates  cheaper  than 


others,  because  he  had  less  trouble.  Of 
Wilton  Lowry,  says  his  biographer,  **  it 
is  as  literally  true  as  of  Lord  Verulam; 
that  very  tew  men  have  known  so 
many  arts  and  fdencet,  and  known 
them  so  profoundly.  Like  that  dis- 
tinguished philosopner,  he  could  con- 
verse with  ingenious  men  of  almost  any 
professioD»  without  its  being  discovered 
that  he  wai  not  of  that  profession  ; 
whereforCt  in  mathemaucs,  chemistry, 
optics,  and  the  numerous  tr^n  of  arts 
and  sciences  that  depend  on  these,  such 
as  mechanics,  mineralogy,  geology,  per- 
soective,  algeln«,  In  iti  analytic^  ap- 
plication to  logic  and  mathematics,  add 
tlie  department  of  art  to  which  he  pro- 
fessionally attached  hfanielf,  few  men 
were  hu  superiors,  speaking  severally 
of  those  branches  of  knowledge^  and 
not  many  his  equak." 


GEORGE  CR 

THB&therofthis  prince  of  humorous  I 
designers  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  aiier  haying  displayed  some  talents 
as  an  artist,  learnt,  and  foUowed  the 
business  of  an  engraver  and  caricaturist 
in  London,  where  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  was  born,  about  the  year  1794. 
From  seeing  his  father  etch,  he  himself 
imbibed  a  taste  tor  art;  his  earliest 
attemptt  in  whleh  were  sketehet  of 
landscape  and  shipping.  He  was  not 
long  in  developing  a  taste  for  the  hu- 
morous, for  he  seldom  took  a  stroll 
through  the  fields,  without  sketcliing 
some  odd  figure  that  presented  itself  to 
hiui,  covering  his  deficiency  in  drawing, 
by  substituting  a  small  heap  of  hay  for 
a  foot.  In  these  early  designs  there  was 
considerable  spirit  and  character,  but 
they  necessarily  lost  much  of  their  effect, 
from  the  drawback  above  ;i!  I  tided  to. 
To  remedy  this,  his  father  recommended 
him  to  study  Tinney's  Anatomy,  after 
a  perusnl  of  which,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  drew  a  figure  from  plaster, 
and  carried  it  to  ne  Royal  Andemy. 
Upon  presenting  it,  he  was  admitted  by 
FuseU,  who,  after  looking  at  it,  said  to 
him,  **Well,  you  may  go  in,  but  you 
must  fight  for  a  place.^  Mr.  Cruik- 
•hank  thus  became  a  student  of  the 
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Academy,  but  was  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  admission,  inconsequence 
of  the  crowded  state  of  the  room,  and 
hia  extreme  short-aJghtednesSy  which 
prevented  him  from  seeing  even  the 
outlines  of  the  principal  figures.  He 
attended  one  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Academy,  but  never  made  use  of  his 
pencil  there,  and  this  was  the  only 
ardstical  education  he  ever  leeeived. 

One  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  early  pre- 
dilections was  for  the  sea,  and  after- 
wards for  the  stage ;  and  the  applause 
with  which  he  was  received  both  in 
comic  and  serious  part^,  at  the  various 

i'uvenile  theatres  where  he  appeared, 
ed  him  to  anticipate  a  very  successful 
career  as  an  actor,  in  the  event  of  his 
adopting  that  character  by  profession. 
To  become,  Indeed,  a  great  actor  was 
his  ambition  ;  hut  the  preliminary  steps 
of  a  stroller's  hte  were  not  consonant 
to  his  feelingB,  whilst  he  was  unwilling 
to  abandon  altogether  the  object  of  his 
wishes.  He  requested,  therefor^  a 
friend  of  Ids  fiitiiers  to  Introduce  hfan  to 
Raymond,  the  manager  of  Dm ry  Lane, 
with  a  view  of  being  engaged  in  the  scene 
painting  department,  m  the  hope  that 
ne  might  find  an  opportunity  of  coming 
forward  as  a  metropolitan  actor,  without 
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un4er£(>ing  the  degradations  and  bard- 
ships  of  an  ftinerant         and  which, 

he  was  not  too  young  to  foresee,  might 
have  a  pernicious  influence  upon  nis 
character  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  friend  advised  him  to  paint  a  scene 
as  a  specimen  of  bis  abilities,  and 
this  proved  ihe  means  oi  his  relin- 
quishing all  thoughts  of  the  iti^  as  a 
profession;  for  delaying  it  as  a  work 
which  he  could  do  at  anv  time,  he 
neglected  it  fiir  the  exeeutioQ  of  such 

orders  a";  were  ^ivcn  him  at  home  for 
designs,,  till  his  employment  in  that 
way  became  io  extensive,  as  to  prevent 
htm  from  entering  upon  the  task  above- 
mentioned.  We  should  not  omit  to 
state,  that  in  the  juvenile  companies 
with  whom  he  exhibited  his  theatrical 
talent^,  his  ostensible  employment  was 
in  the  capacity'  of  scene  painter  i  and  it 
is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  bim,  that 
in  one  of  his  earliest  drop  scenes,  he 
represented  Sir  William  Curtis  peeping 
over  a  bridge.  Id  •  manner  lo  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous,  as  to  set  the  whole 
audience  laughing.  Of  the  versatility 
of  tlie  dramatic  talent  of  the  subject 
of  our  menioir,  our  readers  mav  form 
some  idea,  when  they  are  told  that  he 
played,  with  equal  applause,  Glenalvon, 
in  Douglas,  and  the  tailor  in  Katherine 
and  Petnichio.  The  latter  character 
he  played  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend, 
at  the  Haynarkct  Theatre.  His  turn 
for  the  humorous  was,  probably,  rather 
increased  than  diminished  by  his  pre- 
dilection tor  the  stage;  as  it  alRmled 
him  an  opportunity  of  observing  many 
ludicrous  mddents,  wiiicb  would  other- 
wise  have  escaped  his  nodee. 

But  it  I*;  now  time  to  resume  our  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Cruiksbank's  professional 
life.  As  we  have  belore  said,  the  first 
glimiMes  of  genius  developed  by  him 
were  in  his  father's  designs,  in  which 
he  was  allowed,  now  and  then,  to  in- 
troduce "  a  little  bit  of  his  own."  At 
length  he  made  a  sketch  of  a  whole 
caricature,  and  m  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  tile  Urst  publisher  to  whom  it  was 
shown,  agreed  to  purchase  it  when  en- 

Sived;  it  was  etched  partly  by  his 
tier,  and  partly  by  himself.  The 
subject  of  this  first  performance  was  Sir 
William  Curtis  emnarkinq;  on  board  a 
well  provisiiorjed  yacht  ibr  the  seat  of 
war,  at  the  time  or  the  Walchotn  affldr. 
Mr.  Cmikahank  sonior  died  aoon  after, 


lea vi tig  the  subject  of  our  memoir  en- 
tirely dependent  on  his  own  exertions 
for  support;  and  the  latter,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  his  theatrical  mania, 
was  glad  to  find  his  sketches  so  ap- 

E roved  of,  that  those  who  had  empbjyed 
is  father,  transferred  their  commissions 
to  iumself.  Among  other  worlcs,  he 
was  engaged  to  make  caricatures  Ibr  a 
monthly  periodical,  calleL!  I'he  Scourge, 
his  connexion  with  which  led  to  his 
acquaintance  with  a  litciary  gentleman, 
whom  he  joined  in  a  work  odled  The 
Meteor ;  but  this  first  attempt  at  pub- 
lishing proved  mwncoefsfiiL  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  his  celebrity  as  a  cari- 
caturist, was  a  design  of  his  own,  en- 
titled A  kick  from  Yarmouth  to  Wales, 
which  attracted  considerable  notice, 
though  Mr.  Cniikshank,  hanng  since 
had  reaijua  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  circumstances  on  whidi  it  was 
founded,  regrets  that  he  ever  published 
the  caricature.  Soon  after  he  formed 
a  connexion  with  Mr.  Hone,  whose 
political  squibs  he  illustrated  wirh  a 
force,  spirit,  and  humour,  that  drew 
crowds  round  every  window  in  wliich 
they  were  exhibited.  The  first  was 
The  House  that  Jack  built ;  and  if  ever 
king  was  unmortalized  by  caricature, 
George  the  Fourth  will  go  down  to 
posterity  in  these  cuts  of  Cruikshank. 
The  excitement  they  produced,  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  was  unpa- 
ralleled ;  and  we  question  whether  the 
sarcasm  of  a  Brougham  or  Canning 
coidd  have  brought  so  efiectually  into 
general  ridicule  the  ruling;  powers, 
as  these  mute  apneals  to  the  public 
eye.  CondDninf  nis  career  of  political 
satire,  he  followed  up  the  blow  he 
had  given  in  The  House  tliat  Jack 
buiit,  in  Hone's  subsequent  publica- 
tions, among  which  we  may  mention. 
The  Slap  at  Slop,  Queen's  Matrimonial 
Ladder,  Non  Mi  Kicordo,  The  Bank 
Note,  fte.  I^c  When  more  liberal  nd- 
nisters  came  into  office  than  tho^e  sa- 
tirised by  Hone,  Mr.  Cruikshank  found 
little  to  oo  in  the  poKdcal  Une ;  indeed, 
he  was  r cither  xvilling  nor  able  to  ren- 
der pictorially  ridiculous,  popular  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  patiiodc  mi- 
nisters. Wlulst  he  had  been  engaged 
in  illustrating  for  Hone,  he  devoted 
both  his  mind  and  his  pencil  so  en- 
tirely to  the  subjects  upon  which  he 
was  employedf  that  he  had  neither  time 
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nor  inclination  to  attend  to  other  en- 
gagements.  Under  these  dreutastanoes, 
many  commissions  intended  for  him, 
fell  to  the  execution  of  his  brother  Ro- 
bert, and  it  was  in  cory unction  with 
him,  that  he  brought  out  hit  des^g;iii  of 
Life  in  London.  The  idea  oridnatcd 
entirely  with  the  subject  of  our  memoir, 
who  bad,  in  the  fine  inftanc^,  Intended 
to  paint  a  srrics  of  pictures  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  the  manner  of  Uogarth,  and 
to  be  called  Lifs  In  London  is  Deaik. 
Nothing  but  his  inability  to  transfer 
his  ideris  to  canvass  (witnout  a  course 
ut  study,  lor  which  he  had  now  no 
rime),  prevented  Mm  from  carrying  his 
))l m  into  execution,  and  he  still  regret-? 
that  the  moral  he  intended  to  convey 
by  his  pencil,  was  not  repieiented  on 
the  stage.  To  Life  in  London  succeeded 
Life  in  Paris,  the  production  of  Mr. 
George  Cruikthank  mnSt  but  its  popu- 
larity was  short-lived»  in  cooqpariion 
with  its  predecessor. 

Mr.  Cfruikshank  was  next  engaged 
by  Mr.  E.  Baldwin,  of  Newgate  Street, 
to  execute  etchings  of  the  German  po- 
pular stories,  which  he  performed  in  a 
manner  that  equally  sut^irised  and  de- 
lighted tlie  publisher,  who  had  hitherto 
considered  him  in  the  light  rather  of  a 
political  caricaturist^  than  a  humorous 
designer.  The  same  publisher  em- 
ployed him  to  illustrate  the  Point*  of 
Humour,  which  eonaldendily  extended 
the  fame  of  the  artist,  and  his  merits 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  lona;  and 
favourable  article  m  Biackwood'ti  Ma- 
gaaine.  His  fame  was  now  completely 
established  as  anillustr^tor  of  books,  and 
none,  with  any  pretensions  to  humour, 
were  thought  complete  without  Mr. 
Cruikshank  s  illustrations.  Amongst 
those  for  which  he  furnished  designsi 
we  may  mention  Mornings  at  Bow 
Street,  m  two  volumes;  Peter  Schlemil; 
Italian  Tales ;  Haus  of  Iceland ;  Tales 
of  Irish  Life ;  Punch  and  Judy ;  Tom 
Thumb ;  Johnny  Cttlpin ;  The  Epping 
Hunt;  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert; 
Greenwich  Hospital;  Tim  Bobbin; 
&C.  ftc.»  in  all  of  which  the  ludleroos, 


both  of  the  ouiet  and  boisterous  orderf 
was  irresbtibly  apparent 

Of  Mr.  CrallEthank's  subsequent  pro- 
fessional career,  perhaps  little  could  be 
tuld  that  the  public  is  not  acquainted 
with  through  the  medium  of  his  works; 
the  reputation  of  an  artist  once  estab- 
lished, his  vicissitudes  and  adventures 
cease,  and  little  reroiuns  that  the  worid 
cares  to  know,  or  the  biographer  to 
record.  In  the  present  instance,  it  only 
remains  Ibr  us  to  add  a  few  charac- 
teristics of  the  subject  of  our  memoir, 
both  as  an  artist  and  a  man.  Aa  a 
caricaturist  he  stands  pre-eminent;  no 
one  can  foil  to  remarlc  the  eharaeter 
which  he  infuses  into  every  thing  he 
attempts;  there  is  a  sort  of  ubiquity, 
too^  about  hit  ftces;  they  ai«  to  be 
seen  everywhere,  and  every  one  has 
seen  theu^  but  who  can  point  out  the 
original  f    Mr.  Cruikslienk  keeps  no 

nott-book,  and  never  takes  a  sketch 
from  nature  ;  his  memory  supplying 
him,  after  two  or  three  glances,  with 
all  that  he  wishes  to  preserve  of  an 
individual.  The  only  exception  to  this 
was  in  Punch  and  Judy,  which  he  copied 
firom  the  life,  (if  we  may  so  say,]  as  he 
incurred  no  risk  of  Imrting  the  feelings 
of  those  illustrious  characters.  But 
notwiihrtandinff  the  eminence  which 
Mr.  CruikshanK  has  attained  as  a  ca- 
ricaturist and  humorous  designer,  his 
taste  Inclines  more  towards  pdnting, 
and  he  has  never  ceased  to  regret  the 
want  of  that  artistieal  education,  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  transmit  liis 
works  to  posterity  on  something  more 
durable  than  proper. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  has  been  married 
some  yean.  He  is  gentlemanly  in  his 
deportment,  and  altogether  of  a  more 
contemplative  cast  of  mind  tlian  might 
be  imagined,  if  he  were  j  ulged  by  his 
works  alone.  Mr.  Robert  Cruikshank, 
t)»e  elder  and  only  brother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir,  has  also  attained 
considerable  eminence  as  a  designer 
and  caricaturist,  though  crigmalfy  a 
miniature  painter. 
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WILLIAM  CROFT. 


William  croft,  the  first  who 

introduced  the  inventioo  of  stamping 
music  on  pewter  by  means  of  puncnes, 
was  born  at  Nether  Eatmgton,  in  War- 
wickshire, in  1677.  His  musical  educa> 
tion  WM  pursued  under  Dr.  Blow,  ntthe 
Cliapel  Royal ;  and,  on  the  erection  of  an 
organ  in  the  church  of  St.  Anne»  West- 
minster, he  was  elected  organist,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  stated.  In  1700,  he  was 
admitted  a  p^entleman  extraordinary  of 
the  Chapel  Hoyal;  and,  about  lour  yeais 
after,  he  was  app<rfnted  joint  organist, 
with  the  imfortunate  Jeremiah  Clarice, 
at  witose  death  be  became  sole  organist. 
In  the  fellowfaig  year  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Blow,  as  master  of  the  children, 
and  composer  to  the  Chapel  RoyaL  and 
abo  at  ofganhit  of  Wettmintler  Abbey ; 

and  he  soon  afler,  in  1711,  rtaigned  his 
post  at  St.  Anne's,  in  favour  of  Joiin 
Isham.  In  1712,  he  published,  anony- 
mously, his  Divine  Harmony,  or  a 
New  Collection  of  Select  Anthems,  used 
at  her  Majesty's  Chapel  Huyai,  West- 
minster Abbey,  St  Paul's,  &c;  with  a 
pia&ce,  comprising  a  short  account  of 
onr  cburdi  music,  and  an  encomium  on 
TalHt  and  Bird.  In  1715,  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Oxford  conferred  u^on  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music»  upon 
whidi  occasion  his  exercises  were  a 
Latin  and  an  English  ode,  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  Musicus 
Apparatus  Academicus.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  victories 
gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
caused  Croft,  as  composer  to  her  ma- 
jesty, to  be  ftaqnenfly  called  upon  to 
produce  hymns,  or  anthems  of  thanks- 
giving i  several  of  which  are  still  used 
In  our  cadiedndt  br  anch  occasions. 
Hia  teoH  eddnaled  work  appeared  In 


1724;  in  which  year  be  published,  by 
subscription,  in  two  volumes,  a  splendid 
edition  of  his  dHnnd  mudc*  under  the 
title  of  Musica  Sacra,  or  Select  An- 
thems in  Score,  for  two,  three,  four, 
Rve,  six,  seven,  and  eight  voices;  to 
wiiich  is  added,  the  burial  service,  as  it 
is  occasionally  performed  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey;  the  latter  bein^  the  line 
composition  which  Puroell  did  not  live 
to  complete.  It  appears,  from  his  pre- 
iuctt,  that  it  wajs  the  first  attempt  made 
in  ttiit  eountry  in  printing  music  in 
score,  engraved  and  stamped  on  plates ; 
and  that,  for  the  want  of  such  a  con- 
trivance, music  was  before  printed  very 
incorrectly  in  England.  This  pleasing 
composer  and  amiable  man,  died  in 
1726,  of  an  iOnen  occasioned  by  Us 
attendance  at  the  coiQiiatiim  of  OcQige 

the  Second. 

Doctor  Croft's  accession  to  so  many 
appointments  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
one,  ?ays  one  of  his  biographers,  "  oc- 
casioned no  diminution  ut  iiis  diligence 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  or  of 
zeal  in  the  study  and  cultivation  of  his 
art;  and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
gone  throueh  life  m  one  even  tenonr  of 
professional  activity  and  propriety  of 
conduct."  The  same  writer  oluerves 
of  Ills  mnsi^  that  It  never  reaches  tiie 
snhlime,  tlioiigh  it  is  sometimes  grand, 
and  often  pathetic.  His  allegros  are 
always  more  feeble  than  his  slow  move- 
nienti(  but  more  melody  is  neremry 
to  support  cheerfulness  with  decorum 
and  dignity,  than  Crott,  or  indeed  the 
whole  nation,  could  furnish  during  the 
first  twenty  yean  of  dw  eighteenth 
century. 

Although  his  genius  employed  Itielf 
cfale0y  on  dmreb  muiic^  be  did  not 
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disdain  lighter  occupations  in  his  ait; 
having  pablished  six  sets  of  tunes  for 
two  violins  and  a  bass,  six  sonatas  for 
two  flutes,  and  six  solos  for  a  flute  and 
«  fa«s»;  tod  tbcfe  ai«  liktwl««^  extant, 
in  print  and  matraccript,  a  oonndarable 


number  of  songs  of  his  composition.  A 
grand  and  sober  style,  raited  in  e?eij 
respect  to  their  subjects,  pervades  his 
anthems ;  several  of  which  are  inserted 
in  Page's  Hannonia  Sacra,  wad  Steeteni' 
Collection  of  Cliurch  M viic; 


GEORGE  FjlBDBRICK  HANDBL. 


Tins  prince  of  melodists  and  musical 
composers  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
physician  and  surgeon,  of  Hal!o,  in 
Upper  Suujny,  and  was  born  there,  on 
the  34th  of  February,  1684  From  his 
iiifLiriCV,  he  disphiyecl  an  txtraordinary 
taste  ioi  music,  which  his  father,  who 
intended  him  for  the  law,  endeavoured 
to  subdue  b^  banishing  from  his  house 
all  musical  instruments  whatever,  and 
takiiig  every  means  in  his  pow  er  to  clitck 
his  son's  prevailing  passion.  Our  young 
musician,  however,  was  not  to  be  baffled; 
he  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  a  servant, 
to  secrete  a  small  clarichord  in  a  room 

at  the  top  of  the  hou<?e,  upon  which  he 

Eractised  every  evening,  after  the  family 
ad  retired  to  rest,  and  Uius,  without 
any  instruction,  rendered  himself  a 
proficient  in  harmony.  He  had  car- 
ried on  these  secret  performances  for 
some  time,  when,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he 
accompanied  his  father  on  a  visit  to  his 
half-brother,  who  was  \  altjt-de-charabre 
to  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Weissenfcls. 
Being  suffered  to  ramble  through  seve- 
ral apartments  of  the  palace  where  mu- 
sical instruments  were  placed,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  every 
harpsichord  he  saw ;  and  aflber  me  ser- 
vice was  condnded,  he  stole  into  the 
ducal  chapel,  and  touched  the  organ  in 
so  skilful  a  manner,  that  the  duke,  who 
had  just  gone  out,  inquired  who  was 
playing.  The  valet,  upon  inquiry,  find- 
mg  it  was  his  brother,  answered  accord- 
ingly; adding,  that  he  was  but  seven 
years  old.  Upon  this,  the  prince  com- 
manded that  both  father  and  son  should 
be  brought  to  his  presence;  and  the 
result  was,  his  inducing  the  former  to 
place  the  subject  of  our  memoir  under 
Zachau,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  of 
his  native  dty.  '  This  instructor  left  him 
to  form  his  own  style,  but  put  into  li is 
hands,  for  study  and  practice,  the  I  rst 


works,  both  of  the  Italian  and  Geraian 
schools.  He  continued  with  Zachau  for 

a  period  of  two  years,  durinj:;'  which  his 
exercises  consisted  chiefly  ot  fugues  and 
airs.  At  nine,  his  progress  was  sudi 
as  tn  enable  Inm  fo  officiate  for  his 
master  as  organist,  and  occasionally 
to  compose  some  motets  for  the  church 
service ;  a  practice  ha  continiied  fiv 
three  years. 

In  1698,  he  went,  for  further  improve* 
ment,  to  Berlin,  where  Bononcini  and 
Attilio  were  tl.t  leader?;  of  the  Opera. 
The  latter  would  take  Handel  on  his 
knee,  and  treat  him  with  great  fiimi- 
li  irity  and  encour^ement ;  but  the 
former  evinced  towai^s  him  a  haughty 
and 'supercilious  conduct,  which  Handel 
did  not  probably  forget  in  the  celebrated 
musical  contests  which  subsequently 
took  place  between  them  in  Londqn. 
The  king,  however,  amply  repaid  him 
for  thh  coldness,  by  send  in;?  for  him 
often  to  the  palace,  and  making  him 
large  presents.  He  even  intimated  a 
wish  to  send  him  to  Italy ;  but  the 
offer  was  declined,  and  the  young  mu- 
sician returned  to  Halle,  where  his 
father  soon  after  died.  In  1703,  he 
removed  to  Hamburah,  where,  says 
John  Mattfaeson,  a  celebrated  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  "  he  had  only  his  mu- 
sical talents  lo  depend  on  for  subsistence ; 
but,  endowed  with  genius  and  a  good 
disposition,  he  had  little  care  on  his 
mind."  At  first,  we  are  told  b^  the 
saniL  autiiotity,  he  only  played  anpieno 
violin  in  the  opera  orchestra,  and  **  be- 
havi  (i  as  if  he  could  not  count  five, 
being  naturally  inclined  to  dry  humour." 
About  the  same  time,  he  composed  ex- 
tremely long  airs,  and  cantatas  without 
end;  which,  though  not  deiident  in 
harmony,  were  yet  deficient  in  true 
taste. 

Handel  took  up  his  reddenoe  at 
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Hamburgh  with  Mattheson,  with  whom 
he  had  often  an  amicable  trial  of  skill, 
the  former  excelling  on  the  organ,  and 
the  lattrr  nn  the  harpsichord  ;  nnd  it 
was  agreed  between  them^  that  neither 
^ould  inmde  the  othw'a  proviiiee. 
They  mutually  kept  their  promise  for 
ux  years ;  and  it  was  only  to  an  ac- 
cident that  Handel  was  Indebted  for  an 
opportunity  of  publicly  displaying  his 

Sower  over  keyed  instruments.  The 
rst  harpsichord  player  at  the  opera 
being  absent,  Handel  was  persuaded 
to  take  his  place,  and  played  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  that  he  was  not 
only  vMienentl^  applauded,  but  sub- 
sequently appointed  to  preside  him- 
self in  preference  to  the  second  haip- 
aichord  player.  Thb  so  enraged  the 
unsuccessful  candidate,  that,  one  night, 
he  followed  Handel  out  of  the  orchestra, 
and,  drawing  Ids  sword,  attempted  to 
murder  him;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  score  of  the  opera  which  Handel 
was  taking  home  with  hira,  and  had 

S laced  under  his  coat,  there  is  little 
oubt  but  the  thrust  would  have  proved 
mortal. 

Mr.  Burgh,  in  his  Anecdotes  of 
Music,  gives  an  account  of  this  aflfkir, 
under  different  circumstances.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  took  place  during 
the  run  of  Mattheson's  opera  of  Cleo- 
patra, and  he  says  that  Mattbeson  him- 
self wtm  the  aasdlant,  in  eoaaeqaenee 
of  Handel's  refusal  to  allow  him  to  pre- 
side at  the  harpsichord,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  after  he  had  finished 
hii   performance  of   Antony,  whose 
death  occurs  early  in  the  opera.  Mat- 
tbeson, it  is  said,  first  gave  Handel 
a  slai>  on  tlie  face;  upon  which  they 
both  immediately  drew  their  swords, 
and  a  duel  ensued  in  the  market-place, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  sword  of 
Matthcson  breaking  against  a  metal 
button  upon  Handel  s  coat.  This  affair, 
which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time, 
created  jrrcat  ptihhc  interest  in  favour 
of  Hawdei,  who,  ihenctfurtii,  continued 
Co  have      endre  mauagement  of  the 
opera.    He  shortly  afterwards  brought 
upon  the  stage  his  first  opera,  Almira, 
WDich  vras  performed  with  applause  for 
thirty  successive  nights.    His  u[R  ra  of 
Nero,  which  appeared  in   I  ebmarv, 
1705,  and  in  which  Mattheson,  who  was 
now  reconciled  to  him,  plaved  the  prin« 
dpal  character,  mu  icafcely  lest  popu* 


lar.  From  this  period,  till  170S,  he  com- 
posed two  other  operas,  Florindo  and 
Daihe,  besides  occupying  himsdf  in 
teaching,  composing:'  pieces  for  the  harp- 
sichord, single  songs,  and  cantatas  in- 
numerable. 

Having  completely  established  hia 
reputation  at  Hambur||h,  Handel  paid 
a  visit,  by  royal  invitation,  to  Florence, 
where  he  jproduced  his  opera  of  Rode- 
rigo,  for  which  he  was  honoured  by  the 
grand  duke  v\ith  a  present  of  a  hun- 
dred sequins,  (about  £i5,)  and  a  service 
of  plate.  The  mistress  of  the  grand 
duke  sung  the  principal  part  in  it; 
and,  it  is  s<ud,  eonceived  such  a  passion 
for  Handel,  as  would  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  both,  had  he  encouraged  it. 
After  about  twelve  months^  tcsidenee 
in  Florence,  he  departed  for  Venice, 
where,  in  1709,  be  added  to  his  £une 
by  his  opera  of  Agrippina.  He  con- 
cluded his  Italian  tour  with  a  visit  to 
Rome  and  Naples,  whence  he  returned 
to  Germany,  and  settled  at  Hanover, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  elector, 
afterwards  Georf^e  the  First,  to  wliom 
he  was  appointed  uuie-L:u  di  mpLila- 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation, 
before  be  exoressed  a  desire  to  visit 
England,  to  aissuade  him  from  which, 
the  elector  offered  him  a  pennon  of 
fifteen  hundred  crowns.  It  was,  how- 
ever, finally  arranged,  that  he  should 
bodi  receive  the  pension  and  take  his 
intended  journey,  on  condition  of  his 
returning  to  Hanover  at  the  expiration 
4^  a  twelvemonth. 

Handel  arrived  in  London  towards 
the  end  of  1710,  when  his  services  were 
immediately  engaged  by  Aaron  Hill, 
who  then  managed  the  Italian  Opera. 
His  first  composition  was  the  music  to 
Rossi's  play  of  Rinaldo  ;  w  hich  Handel 
is  said  to  nave  executed  in  the  short 
space  of  a  fbrtnight  Russi,  who  was 
tne  author  of  the  piece,  declares,  in  his 
preface  to  the  work,  that  the  composer 
was  so  rapid  in  his  part  of  the  lahour, 
that  he  hardly  gave  him  time  to  write. 
The  opera  met  wlA  a  most  ftivourable 
reception ;  and  the  publication  of  the 
music  produced  no  less  a  sum  iban 
£  1 ,500.  The  most  prominent  beauties 
of  this  opera  are  the  air  of  Cara  Sposa  ; 
the  bravura  of  Venti  Turbini ;  and  the 
air  of  II  triccrbeio  humiliatio,  in  which 
alt  the  parts  play  in  unison  and  octaves  i 
to  the  voice.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year 
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Handel  left  £ngland  tor  Hanover ;  and, 
on  taking  leave  of  Queen  Anne,  she  is 
said  to  have  made  him  some  valuable 
presentSi  and  expressed  her  wishes  to 
seeUmagdn.  tfpon  his  arrival  in  Ger- 
many he  resumc'i  his  former  station, 
and  composed  for  the  electoral  princess, 
Caroline,  aftennurdf  Qiie«n  of  England, 
twelve  chamber  duets,  as  he  professed, 
of  the  style  of  Stetiani;  from  which, 
however,  they  are  said  to  differ  in 
several  respects. 

After  a  soioiirn  of  two  years,  he  again 
obtained  leave  ol  ihe  elector  to  visit 
England,  on  condition  that  he  returned 
in  a  n'asonable  time.  He  reached  the 
metropolis  in  the  winter  of  1712,  at 
which  time  the  celelnrated  treaty  of 
TJtrccht  in  progress;  and  ri  public 
thanksgivmg  being  to  be  solemnized 
on  the  oonclnalon  orfti  in  1713,  Handel 
was  cominnnded  by  the  queen  to  com- 
]NMe  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for  the 
occadon.  The  performance  gave  great 
satisfaction;  and  was  succtcdLd,  on  the 
part  of  Handel,  bv  such  a  predilection 
tor  this  country,  that  he  determined  to 
pass  here  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
This  step  preatly  offended  the  Elector 
of  Hanover ;  who,  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  England,  was,  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  restore  Handel  to  his 
favour.  A  reconciliation  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  a  eontrivance  of 

the  Bai  on  Kilmanscp-ge ;  '.vho,  hiving 
proposed  that  the  king  should  make  a 
abort  river  emunion,  took  care  to  have 
a  barge  at  hand,  in  v  hi  h  Handel 
agreeably  surprised  the  king  with  a 
piece  composed  expressly,  and  since 
well  known  as  Handel's  water  piece. 
His  majesty  inquired  who  was  the 
author,  and  was  informed  by  the  baron 
that  it  was  a  fiuthful  servant,  who,  con- 
scious of  having  merited  the  royal  db- 
pleasure,  dared  not  approach  without 
the  assurance  of  pardon.  This  inter- 
cession had  the  desired  effect,  and 
Handel  was  restored  to  favour,  lie 
shortly  afterwards  played  before  the 
king,  witli  Gemminiani;  and  the  royal 
regard  was  substantially  demonstrated 
to  nim,  by  a  grant  of  £300  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  the  ?;ame  sum  which  had 
been  settled  upon  him  by  Queen  Anne ; 
and,  on  bis  becoming  musicid  preceptor 
to  the  princesses.  Queen  Caroline  added 
a  further  annuity  of  £2W  to  bis  income. 
Persons  of  all  iwdtt  and  tiutmu  in 


England  were  now  desirous  of  Handel's 
acquaintance;  and  amongst  others,  to 
whom  he  was  introduced,  was  the  mu- 
niiicent  Earl  of  Burlington,  so  justly 
celebrated  finr  Us  taste  in  fine  arts, 
and  patronage  of  its  votaries.  In 
the  mansion  of  this  nobleman  Handel 
resided  for  a  period  of  three  years; 
and,  in  171S,  removed  to  Canons,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  cathedral 
service,  which  was  daily  performed  in 
the  superb  chapel  of  the  duke.  Here 
Handel  coiupoi»ed  some  uf  his  must  beau- 
tiful anthems,  though  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  in  manuscript;  also  the  rliief 
part  of  his  hautboy  concertos,  sonatas, 
and  organ  fugues,  and  his  celebrated 
niusic  to  Gay's  Acis  and  Galatea. 

On  the  establbhment  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Handel  vnt  com- 
missioned to  cn^z^c  singers,  and  ap- 
Doiated  superintendent}  and,  in  1720, 
iiis  onera  of  Roadamlsto  was  per- 
formea,  with  great  applause,  in  the 
Haymarket  The  reception  it  met  with 
roused  the  rivalry  of  Bononcini  and 
Attilio,  both  of  whom  came  over  to 
England,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
party  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  ft  grand  musical  contest, 
for  pre-eminence,  between  these  three 
celebrated  composers.  The  friends  of 
each  entered  into  a  proposition,  that 
the  three  should  compose  an  opera  con- 
jointly, each  writing  a  distinct  act,  and 
an  overture.  The  opera  fixed  upon 
was  Muzio  Scsevola,  of  which  Bononcini 
composed  the  first,  Attilio  the  second, 
and  Handel  the  third  act.  The  Academy 
determined  the  point  of  precedence  most 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Handel;  and 
Bononcini  was  pronounced  to  be  next 
in  point  of  menu  After  this  dispute, 
however,  the  two  Italians  con'inued, 
occasionally,  to  compose  operas  lor  the 
Academy  for  six  or  seven  years.  The 
musical  contrst  between  them  gave  rise 
to  the  following  lines  by  Swif^:— 

Compircil  with  Sifnor  Bo«OB«iBi, 
Some  say  ihnt  linndel'i  •  mere  ninajri 
Othcn  Micrl,  tbat  ti«  to  ilaodei, 
!•  MWealjr  fit  to  hold  a  randle : 
Stnwsf,  (aeli  •diJTmicB  tken  tkmnU  bm 
Twill  ttntlMmm  nA  twtwUt^M 

In  172d,  Handet  prodneed  his  new 

opera  of  Alessandro,  and  eiip  i';'cda  new 
smger,  named  Signora  Faustina  Bordoni; 
a  «urcmnstanca  wliidi  laid  tlie  Ibunda- 
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tion  of  a  dispute  with  the  Academy, 
which  termiAatetl  in  its  dissolution. 
H«ndeI,wh(Hitseeni8,coniidered  singers 
very  inferior  to  composers,  bad  been 
&omewltat  nettled  at  the  enthusiastic 
appUme  which  the  pvblk  had  heaped 
upon  Senesino;  and,  ia  consequence, 
treated  the  pretemions  of  that  vocalii»t 
wldigreateoatem|it  ThbledtosiiTalrv 
between  Senesino  and  Faustina,  which 
was  carried  on  in  such  a  spirit  by  the 
paitiaiiifl  of  the  former,  that  Handel 
refused  to  compose  any  piece  in  which 
he  was  to  have  a  share ;  and  the  result 
was,  in  two  years  afterwards,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Academy)  after  it  had 
existed  about  nine  years.  Handel  was 
now  deserted  by  the  nobility,  who  took 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Field8» 
whilst  he  opened  that  in  the  Hay- 
market;  and  the  town  was,  for  some 
time,  divided  between  the  operatic  at- 
tractions  of  each.  The  nobility,  how- 
ever, having  got  possession  of  the 
Haymarket,  and  engaged  the  celebrated 
Farinelli,  Handel  removed  to  Covent 
Garden;  but  was  soon  forced  to  give 
up  the  contest,  afier  having  suffered, 
both  in  health  and  property,  to  an  almost 
irretrievable  deprree.  Ilis  intellects  are 
even  said  to  have  been  atfecttd  by  his 
disappointment ;  but,  however  this  may 
have  befn,  both  his  mental  and  bodily 
fikcuities  were  completely  restored,  by  a 
fish  to  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  On  his  return 
to  Enplane!,  he  made  another  effort 
to  regain  the  public  favour  at  Covent 
Garden,  bv  the  perfonnanee  of  hit 
Atalanta,  Justin,  Arminius,  and  Bere- 
nice, but  without  adequate  iuccess, 
thoueh  his  mode  of  Dry  den's  Ode  to 
St.  Cecilia's  Day  was  greatly  applauded. 

In  the  composition  of  his  two  subse- 
quent operas,  Faramond,  and  Alexander 
Severus,  performed  in  1737,  he  was 
indemnified  with  £1,000,  by  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex,  aliLt  wards  Duke  oi  Dorset. 
Three  other  of  his  operas,  Xerxes, 
Hymen,  and  Deidamia,  were  performed 
between  the  latter  vear  and  1740 ;  but  he 
thengftvetnoiherwrection  to  his  studies, 
better  suited,  as  he  himself  used  to  de- 
dare,  to  the  circumstances  of  a  man 
advancing  fiir  Into  the  vale  of  years, 
than  light  and  trivial  music.  As  early 
as  1733,  he  had  performed  bis  oratorio 
of  Ataliah,  at  a  solemnttjr  at  Oxford, 
the  profits  arising  from  which  had  been 
cODsadeiahie :  he  therefore  concluded, 


that  durin*^  the  Lent  season,  when  no 
thcatiicai  performances  were  aiiowed, 
the  sacred  diaoia  might  be  produced 
with  advantage,  and  little  expense.  In 
these  oratorios  he  determined  to  intro- 
duce a  new  species  of  music,  the  organ 
concerto :  of  which,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  it  was  not  the  true  organ 
style,  he  nust  be  aHowed  the  merit  of 
being  the  inventor.  His  oratorios  were 
received  with  sufficient  applause  to 
induce  htm  to  persevere  in  that  line  of 
composition;  though  the  profits  which 
he  derived  from  them  were  oy  no  means 
adequate  to  thdr  merits,  in  consequence 
of  the  coldness  with  which  the  nobility 
still  continued  to  regard  him,  Handel, 
therefore,  resolved  on  a  visit  to  Ireland, 
in  order  to  try  whether,  in  that  kingdom, 
his  oratorios  would  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  prejudice  and  enmity.  It  was  on  his 
departure  from  Londtm  for  the  sister 
kinn^dom,  that  Pope,  in  personifying 
the  Italian  Opera,  put  the  tbllowing 
lines  into  her  aaouth,  with  which  ine 
addreiaei  the  goddMi  of  doliiMi 

Strong  ill  ncr  arnn,  lo  '    ^i.int  Flniiilcl  strmt!'., 
Like  bulil  Briurcuit,  mih  in*  tiUittlrcil  liHiids  ; 
To  tiir,  to  route,  (o  thake  the  iioul,  he  cuines. 
Aim!  Jove't  own  timadera  foltaw  iVlan't  drumi. 
Arrwt  hiiB,  enprcia !  or  yon  sleep  no  more  : — 
She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  tho  Hibcruian  tborc 

The  author  of  The  Musical  Biography 
of  the  Three  last  Centuries,  endeavours 
to  explain  the  necessity  fcnr  his  trying 
other  audiences,  by  nliscrving,  that  when 
he  produced  his  Messiah  for  the  first 
time,  in  1741,  at  Covent  Garden,  under 
the  modest  title  of  A  Sacred  Oratorio, 
on  account  of  the  words  being  com- 
posed of  aenidne  texts  of  Scripture,  as 
It  con^stea  chiefly  of  chorus,  and  as  the 
airs  in  it  were  thought  inferior  to  many 
ofthu^L  ia  his  former  operas  and  ora- 
torio; ,  It  was  not  very  well  received  by 
the  audience.  "  The  consciousness  of 
this,"  he  adds,  and  a  suspicion  that 
the  public  were  becoming  indifferent  to- 
waras  these  entertainments,  determined 
Handel  to  try  the  people  of  Ireland." 
A  characteristic  anecdote  b  told  of  him, 
applicable  to  this  period  of  his  life,  by 
Dr.  Burney,  who  saw  him  at  Chester, 
on  his  way  to  Ireland.  *  **  I  was  at  the 

Sublic  cl  ool  in  that  city,"  says  the 
octor,  "  and  very  well  remember  see- 
ing him  smoke  a  pipe,  over  a  dish  of 
coffee,  at  the  Exchange  coffee-house; 
for,  beinc:  extremely  curious  to  see  so 
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extraordinary  a  man,  I  watched  him 
narrowly  as  lung  as  lie  remained  at 
Chester;  which,  on  account  of  the 
wind  being  unfavourable  for  his  em- 
barking at  Parkgate,  vt&n  several  days ; 
and,  during  this  ttme,  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Baker,  the  organist,  my  first 
music  master,  to  know  whether  there 
were  any  choir-men  in  the  cathedral 
who  cnuld  sing  at  sight ;  as  he  wished 
to  prove  some  music  that  had  been 
hastily  tranioibed,  by  trying  the  cho- 
russes,  which  he  intended  to  perform 
in  IreUmd.  Mr.  Baker  mentioned  some 
of  the  most  likely  singers  then  in 
Chester;  and,  among  the  rest,  a  printer, 
of  the  name  of  Janson,  who  had  a 
good  bass  voice,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  musicians  in  the  choir.  A  time," 
he  adds,  "  was  fixed  for  this  private 
rehearsal,  at  the  Golden  Falcon,  where 
Handel  was  quartered ;  but,  alas !  on 
trial  of  the  chorus  in  The  Messiah, 
"  And  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed," 

Eoor  Jantoo,  after  repeated  attempts, 
died  so  e^egiously,  that  Handel,  after 
swearing  m  four  or  five  difierent  lan- 
guages, cried  out  in  broken  EngUsh, 
•  You  schauntrel !  tit  not  you  dell  me 
dat  you  could  sing  at  soite?'  *  Yes, 
sir,'  said  the  printer, '  and  so  I  can,— 
but  not  at  first  sighu' " 

Upon  his  reacning  Dublin,  he,  with 
equsu  judgment  and  humanity,  began 
by  performing  his  Messiah  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  city  prison.  He  remained 
for  nine  months  in  Ireland,  where  he 
extended  hit  fiuoe,  and  b^n  to  repair 
his  fortune ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  spring  of  1742,  found  the 

Kublic  morelkTOurablv  disposed  towards 
im.  His  oratorio  of  Samson  was  not 
only  received  with  great  applause,  by 
crowded  houses,  but  oecame  so  pepidar, 
that  the  single  songs  were  disseminated 
throughout  the  country.  During  the 
same  season,  to  the  nonoiir  m  die 
public  at  large,  and  the  disgrace  of  cabal 
and  £aclion,"  says  the  author  of  The 
Dictionary  of  Musidans,  **  The  Messiah 
was  produced  in  England  for  tht  second 
time,  and  was  received  with  an  universal 
expression  of  applause  and  admiration  ; 
and,  from  that  hour,  that  sublime  work 
increased  in  the  reverence  and  delight 
with  which  it  was  listened  to." 
Handel  caused  this  oratorio  to  be 

Serformed,  annually,  for  the  benefit  of 
le  Foundling  Hospital;  and  its  per- 


formance, under  his  own  direction,  from 
1749  to  1759,  realised  to  the  institution 
a  sum  little  short  of  j£7,000.  But  Han* 
del's  patronage  of  this  hospital  did  not 
stop  toere, — he  presented  the  fine  organ 
it  poseeeses  t  and  he  bequeathed  to  it, 
as  a  legacy,  a  fair  copy  of  the  original 
score  of  The  Messiah.  About  1742-3, 
he  puUiihed  his  twdve  grand  con- 
certos, by  subscription  ;  an  undertaking 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
couraged l>y  the  suecess  of  Ut  six  grand 
concertos,  known  as  Hautboy  Con- 
certos, which  he  had  conmosed  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with 
the  princess  royal. 

In  1744,  he  had  a  slight  return  of  the 
disorder  which  had  before  obliged  him 
to  go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and,  to  add 
to  his  misfortunes,  though  the  mind  of 
the  nation  at  large  was  in  his  favour, 
an  opposition  was,  for  a  time,  kept  op, 
to  his  disadvantage,  by  some  of  the 
nobility,  who  endeavoured  to  render  his 
audiences  as  thin  as  possible,  by  giving 
card  parties,  and  other  entertainments, 
during  Lent.  For  a  season  or  two  he 
was  unable  to  draw  housee  sufficiently 
numerous  to  pay  his  expenses  ;  and,  at 
length,  in  January,  1746,  after  two 
renresentations  of  ms  Hercules,  he  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  it  altogether,  for 
want  of  sufficient  means  to  pay  his 
band.  In  the  March  following,  how- 
ever, ha  was  enabled  to  resume  the 
performance  of  his  oratorios,  Samson, 
Saul,  Joseph,  Belshazzar,  and  The 
Messiah :  but "  I  perfectly  well  remem- 
ber," says  Dr.  Burney,  "  that  none  were 
well  attended,  except  Samson,  and 
The  Messiah.*'  And,  he  adds,  that  he 
*'  frequently  heard  Handel,  as  plea- 
santly as  philosophically,  console  bis 
firiends,  when,  previous  to  the  eortidn 
being  drawn  up,  they  have  lamented 
that  the  house  was  so  empty,  by  saying, 
*  Never  mind,  de  mooslc  vn  sound  de 
petter.'"  He  composed,  in  succession, 
the  entertainments  of  Susanna,  Bel- 
shazzar, Judas  Maccabseus,  Joseph, 
Alexander,  Belus,  Solomon,  Theodora, 
tlie  Choice  of  Hercules,  Jcptha,  and  an 
entertainment  entitled  the  Triumph  of 
Time  and  Tnitib;  in  all  of  whicn  he 
had  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
greatest  talent,  the  sublime  in  music, 
as  his  fine  chorusses  have  been  justly 
denominated.  Most  of  them  were  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  applause;  but 
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his  Theodora  was  so  neglected,  in  1749, 
that  he  was  glad,  ii  is  said,  if  any  pro- 
fcMor,  who  did  not  perform,  would 
accept  orders  for  admission  gratis.  Two 
of  tills  description  having  afterwards 
applied  to  him  for  a  similar  privi]ege« 
to  ne.ir  The  Messiah,  who  had  not  so 
honoured  his  Theodora,  "  Oh,  your 
sarvant  1"  he  exdidmed,  "  yon  are 
tamnable  tainty !  you  would  no  co 
to  Theodora:  dere  vas  room  enough 
to  tance  dere  ven  dat  vas  perform !" 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  George  the 
Second,  however,  that  when  his 
court  caballers  constantly  abandoned 
the  oratorios  of  this  great  mastery  h« 
as  constantly  attended  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  1751,  Handel 
began  to  be  alarmed  by  a  disorder  in 
his  eyes,  which  the  surgeons  told  him 
was  a  cataract  From  thi^  moment,  it 
is  said,  his  usual  flow  of  spirits  forsook 
him,  and  scarcely  left  hiin  patience  to 
wait  that  crisis  of  his  di&order,  when 
relief  might  be  hoped  for.  He  was, 
however,  prepared  to  expect  a  total 
privation  of  sight,  and  taught  to  hope 
that  it  might  prove  temporary.  His 
own  fears  for  the  worst  were  now  con- 
firmed to  him;  for  having  called  on 
Dr.  Samuel  Sharp,  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
that  eminent  surgeon,  after  various 
trials  of  his  skil],  was  oV>!iged  to  an- 
nounce to  him,  that  all  he  could  ever 
hope  for,  waa  a  relief  firom  pain  in  the 
visual  organ. 

His  Lent  oratorios  were  from  hence- 
forth superintended  by  ids  friend,  Mr. 
Smirh ;  but  Handel  still  attended,  and 
played  eztenopore  voluntaries  on  the 
organ,  witb  all  tlie  frncy  and  feeling  of 
undiminished  genius.  lie  was  repeat- 
edly led  forth  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
to  receive  the  applause  of  Ida  hearers; 
and,  one  night,  when  Beard  sang,  from 
Samson,  Total  Eclipse,  many  of  the 
audience  mingled  tlieir  tears  with  their 
piandits,  at  the  sight  (rf  the  blind  com- 
poser. His  last  appearance  in  public 
was  on  the  6th  of  April,  1759,  after 
which  his  faculties  rapidly  declined; 
and  it  was  evident  he  bad  not  long  to 
Uve.  Of  this  he  was  him&ell  iuhy  aware ; 
and  prepared  to  meet  Ma  end  with  a 
resignation  and  composure  based  upon 
a  sincere  behef  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  At  the  dose  of  his  life 
approached,  he  signified  a  fervent  wish 
^  that  he  might  expire  on  Good  Jb  riday ; 


and  it  is  singular  that  he  breathed  his 
last  on  that  day,  dying  on  the  13ch  of 
the  month,  though  aome  saj  the  14th, 
and  in  the  year  above  mentioned.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  over  Ms  tomb  is  a  Adl-length  statue 
of  him,  by  Roubiliac,  with  a  scroll 
in  bis  hand,  bearing  the  words,  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  with 
the  notes  to  wMdft  he  >et  those  words 
in  his  Messiah. 

In  person,  be  is  said  to  have  been 
large  and  portly  |  and  Ms  gait,  wMdi 
was  saunteiing  and  ungraceful,  was 
marked  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  rock- 
ing motion.  His  features  were  finely 
expressive  of  his  mind;  and  the  ge- 
neral cast  of  his  countenance  was  mild 
and  placid.  He  wore  an  enormous 
white  wig;  whi^h,  when  things  went 
well  at  the  oratorio,  had  a  certain  nod 
or  vibratf  on  t  when  tMs  sign  was  want- 
ing,  nice  ohsrrvprs  -(vere  seldom  wrong 
in  concluding  him  to  be  out  of  humour. 
Handel  was  a  man  of  blameless  morals, 
and  strict  integrity;  tliough  his  inde- 
pendent sentiments,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  merits,  together  with  a 
temper  naturally  impetuous,  sometimes 
betrayed  him  into  expressions  neither 
decent  nor  temperate  towards  those 
who  offended  him.  He  passed  his  time 
with  great  regularity  ;  being  too  much 
devoted  to  his  arc,  to  neglect  it  even  for 
the  temporary  pleasures  of  convivial 
society.  Yet  he  is  said  tO  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  gourmand}  and  Miss 
Hawlcins  tells  an  anecdote  of  liim, 
in  this  respect,  whidi,  if  true,  certainly 
shows  him  in  the  light  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  glutton.  Having invf ted Ooupy, 
the  painter,  to  dine  with  him,  when  his 
circumstances  were  less  prosperous  than 
usual,  he  placed  before  his  guest  a 
plain  meal,  apologizing  for  bis  inability 
to  give  a  more  costly  repast ;  but  pro- 
fessing a  most  cordial  welcome.  Soon 
after  dinner,  Handei  left  the  room;  j 
and  his  absence  was  so  long,  that 
Goupy,  at  last,  for  want  of  other  em- 
ploy, strolled  into  the  tuS^alxaag  back- 
room, aiid.  walking  up  to  a  window, 
which  looked  diagonally  on  that  of  a 
small  tMrd  room,  he  saw  his  host 
sitting  at  a  table,  covered  with  such  de- 
licacies as  he  had  just  been  lamenting 
Ids  inability  to  ailbrd.  Goupy,  to 
whom,  possibly,  such  viands  were  little 
less  lemptinsj  than  to  his  host,  was  so 
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enraged,  that  he  quitted  the  bonse 
abruptly  ;  and  published  the  engraving, 
or  etching,  in  which  Handel  figures  as  a 
hog  in  the  midst  of  dainties.  He  hud 
few  friends,  and  was  little  fitted  for  the 
social  aflfectioiu;  and,  probftbly  ,  passed  a 
life  of  celibacy  from  choice.  His  literary 
knowledge  was,  necessarily,  limited; 
but  he  b  said  to  have  been  weU  ac- 
quainted with  Latin  and  Italian,  and 
spoke  several  other  modern  languases 
besides  English ;  all  of  which  he  bMnded 
in  his  convenation  in  a  very  amiuing 
manner. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  and 
entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  the 

spirit  of  his  compositions ;  so  that  when 
questioned  as  to  his  ieeUngs  whilst 
composing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  he 
rephed,  "  I  did  think  I  did  see  all  the 
heavens  betbre  me,  and  the  great  God 
himselC*' 

His  musical  ideas  flo'vccl  with  ra- 
pidity; and  be  transferred  them  to  paper 
widi  a  degree  of  impatimce  propor- 
tioned to  the  eagerness  that  possesses 
men  of  genius,  of  seeing  their  ideas 
reduced  mto  form.   He  was  fond  of 

t)aintings;  and,  until  his  sight  foiled 
lim,  one  of  his  chief  amusements  con- 
sisted in  going  to  view  collections  of 
pictures  exposed  for  sale.  Though  he  had 
early  neglected  the  violin  for  tlie  harp- 
sichord, he  could  plav  upun  the  former 
in  a  style,  which  the  ablest  masters 
of  that  instrument  would  have  been 
glad  to  imitate;  and,  though  not  pos- 
sessing  a  musical  voice,  sang  with  such 
taste  and  pathos,  that  Farinelli,  on  one 
occasion,  declined  singing  after  binu 
His  Ihvourite  Toealist  was  Mrs.  Cibber, 
to  whom  lie  gave  the  principal  female 

Karts  in  bis  oratorios.  At  tiiis  lady's 
ouse  he  was  a  frequent  ^est;  and 
there  played  many  of  his  pieces,  pre- 
vious to  the  public  performance  of  them. 
Quin,  who  was  among  the  company  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  was  asked  by 
Mrs.  Cibber,  after  the  composer  had 
gone,  if  he  did  not  think  Handel  had 
a  charming  hand?  falluding  to  its 
dexterity.)  "  A  hand,  madam,"  said 
Quin,  *'  you  nii&iake :  it  is  a  foot." 

Poh !  poh  !"  said  she,  "  has  he  not  a 
fine  finger?"  Toes,  by  G— !  madam," 
was  the  repl^.  "  lit  fact,"  says  Doctor 
Bumey,  '*  nis  hand  was  so  fa^  that  the 
knuckles,  wliich  usually  appear  unbent, 
were  like  those  of  a  cliild,  dinted  or 


dimpled,  so  as  to  be  rendered  concave ; 
however,  his  touch  was  so  smooth,  that 
his  fingers  seemed  to  grow  to  the  keys, 
and  scarcely  have  motion."  But  though 
Handel  perfonned  on  the  organ  with  a 
fine  deUeate  touch,  a  volant  finger,  and 
a  rpiulv  execution  of  the  most  difficult 
passages,  these  subordinate  qualities 
were  oveilooked,  in  tlie  admiration 
which  he  awoke  by  his  amazing  com- 
mand of  the  instrument,  the  fulness  of 
his  harmony,  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
of  his  style,  the  copiousiie-s  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  the  fertiUty  of  ius  in- 
vention. It  was  impossible  for  the  most 
unmusical  ear  to  listen  to  him  unenrap- 
tnred  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  said,  that  per- 
sons of  tins  description,  were,  after 
bearing  Handel,  generally  the  loudest 
and  most  Spontaneous  in  their  acda- 
niations. 

As  a  composer  who  addresses  the 
soul  rather  than  the  senses,  and  fills 
the  mind  with  the  most  sublime  emo- 
tions, Handel  stands  unrivalled  ;  and 
must  be  assigned  the  same  position  in 
music,  that  is  maintained  by  Milton 
in  poetry.  His  style  is  the  great,  and 
is  simple  in  the  degree  which  tends 
most  to  this  end.  From  a  singer  he 
requires  more  legitimate  and  genuine 
expression  than  any  other  master.  Mrs. 
Cibber  once  asking  him  how  it  hap- 
pened that  she  drew  duwa  such  a  meed 
of  applause  whenever  she  sang  his  piece 
beginning,  '*  Dear  Liberty,"  his  answer 
was  characteristic  of  the  above  fact: 
"  It  is  bMsnse  yon  sing  it  as  though 
liberty  was  dear  to  you."  The  late 
Professor  Mainwariog,  in  his  life  of 
Handel,  has  endeavoured  to  dass  his 
WO!  ki ;  l)(U,  it  is  justljr  observed,  by 
more  than  one  authority,  "  they  are 
so  numerous,  and  of  such  dimrent 
kinds,  that  they  elude  all  but  ge- 
neral criticism."  This  may  be  re- 
marked of  his  compodtions,  that  their 
difference  in  point  of  excellence,  is  no 
way  to  be  accounted  for  (if  we  exclude 
the  Uispinung  circumstances  under 
which  many  Mthem  were  written),  but 
on  the  supposition  that  he  wrote  for 
two  descriptions  of  people,  the  judicious 
and  the  vulgar;  and  nis  soGcitude  to 
please  both  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
equal.  The  former  he  meant  to  fasci- 
nate by  such  idrs  as  Cam  Sposa,  in 
Rinaldo;  Ombra  Cara,  in  Radamisto; 
Aifani  del  pensier,  in  Otho ;  Da  te  peste 
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in  Julius  Caesar;  Di  notre  i!  pelegrino, 
in  Richard  the  First ;  aad  Spera  si,  in 
Admecns;  Powerful  Guaiduns,  and 
Come  ever-smiling  Liberty,  in  Judas 
Maccabsus.  Most  of  the  songs  in 
Ariadne  are  calculated  to  please  the 
multitude  r  and,  for  this  deviation  from 
bis  general  conduct,  Handel  gave  as  a 
xeftMKi,  to  one  of  hia  IHends,  that  he 
thereby  hoped  to  regain  the  favour  of 
the  nobility,  whom  he  was  sensible  he 
had  displetued  hi  some  of  his  most  ela- 
borate compositions  for  the  stage.  The 
attempt,  however,  failed  in  answering 
his  expectations,  except  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  minuet  at  the  end  of 
the  overture,  wliich  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  airs  ever  known. 

His  Te  Deuro,  Jubilate,  his  Coronation, 
and  other  anthetns,  his  Dettingen  Te 
Deum,  and  the  cnorusses  in  his  oratorios, 
are  amongst  the  highest  dass  of  his  pro- 
ductions. In  the  chorusses  of  his  an- 
thems, where  the  praises  of  the  Almighty 
are  the  subject,  his  power  of  hannony 
is  Eo  g:rcar,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
beyond  ordinary  conception:  on  the 
other  hand,  in  passages  which  hreathe 
a  spirit  of  humiliation  and  contrition,  he 
is  soothing  and  pathetic  to  the  la^^t  de- 

gree.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he 
as  carried  imitation  to  a  degree  that 
borders  on  affectation j  particularly  in 
his  Israel  hi  Egypt,  in  which  he  iias 
endeavoured  to  express,  by  [i  tssages 
broken  in  the  time,  the  hopping  of 
frogs,  and  others  calculated  to  resemble 
the  buzzing  of  swarms  of  flies ;  whilst 
in  Joshua  lie  has  endeavoured,  by  the 
harmony  of  one  long  extended  note,  to 
Impress  upon  the  Imagliiation  of  his 
hearers  the  idea  of  the  great  luminary 
of  the  universe  arrested  in  its  course; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  them  hear 
the  sun  stand  still.  In  the  composition 
of  music  enUrely  instrumental,  he  re- 
garded but  the  general  efifect ;  and  no 
productions  of  that  class  appear  to  have 
been  real  studies,  with  the  exception  of 
his  lessons  and  fugues  for  the  organ. 
Excellent  as  his  overtures  are,  he  com- 
posed them  as  fast  ns  he  could  write; 
and  scarcely  any  oftiieni  cost  him  more 
than  amonung's  labour.  His  violin  con- 
certos are  generally  wanting  in  those 

Sreat  requisites,  hiumony  and  fine  mo- 
uUition  $  and,  on  diat  account,  wtU  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  Corelli, 
Gemminiani,  or  Martini.  His  d'lets  and 


lessons  are  of  a  far  more  elaborate  tex- 
ture ;  and  his  lessons  for  the  harpsichord 
which  were  composed  fi>r  the  practice 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  consist  of  suites  of 
his  airs,  intermixed  with  fugues,  have 
been  acknowledged  the  most  masterly 
productions  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
Multitudinous^  however,  as  are  the 
works  of  this  great  man,  they  are  all 
eclipsed  hy  Iiis  ^Tcssiah,  in  which  is 
centred  ali  that  the  most  refined  musi- 
cal taste  could  ever  hope  to  see  realixed. 
A  national  tribute  of  applause  was  paid 
to  his  genius,  in  1784,  by  a  commemo- 
ration at  Westminster  Abbey,  consist- 
ing of  the  perfinrmance  of  pieces 
selected  from  liis  works,  by  a  band 
of  inoie  Lhau  live  hundred  voices  and 
instruments.  It  produced  iS7,000 ;  of 
which  j£  1,000  were  given  to  the  West- 
minster Hospital,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  Society  n>r  decayed  Musicians. 

We  shall  conclude  our  memoir  with  a 
few  characteristic  anecdotes  of  tliis  great 
composer.  The  celehrated  songstress, 
Cuzzoni,  having  insolently  refused  tu 
sing  his  admirabls  air,  Fals^  ima- 
gine," in  Otto,  he  Cold  her  that  he  always 
knew  she  was  a  very  devil,  but  he 
should  now  let  her  know,  in  his  turn, 
that  he  was  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
devils ;  and  then  taking  her  up  by  the 
wnist,  he  swore,  if  she  did  not  imme- 
diateiy  obey  his  orders,  he  would  tnrow 
her  out  or  the  window.-^At  another 
time,  accompanying  one  of  the  principal 
singers  on  the  harpsichord,  at  a  re- 
hearsal, upon  the  singer  threateninjg  to 
jump  down  npon  his  instrument  it  he 
did  not  adopt  his  suggestion,  Handel 
said,  You  vlU  jump  down  on  my 
ir.;;tniment,  xill  you?  Only  tell  me 
vhen  you  jump — I  vill  advertise.  I 
shall  get  more  by  your  jump  dan  by 
your  sing !" — But  his  irascibility  of 
temper  was  displayed  to  most  advan- 
tage, if  we  may  so  speak,  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion  : — It  should  be  premised, 
that  his  ear  was  so  sensitive,  that  he 
could  never  bear  the  tuning  of  the  in- 
struments, and  always  caused  that 
operation  to  be  performed  previously  to 
their  being  brought  into  the  orchestra. 
One  night,  at  the  tbcMtre,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  to  be  present, 
some  wag  stole  into  the  orchestra,  and 
untuned  them.  As  soon  as  his  royal 
highness  arrived,  Hati  lcl  gave  the  sij^nal 
of  beginning,  con  spirito ;  but  such  was 
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the  horrible  discord,  that  the  enraged 
rauaeiaii  tiaited  vp  from  hit  teat,  and 

having  overturned  the  double  bass, 
which  stood  in  bis  way,  he  seized  a 
ketde^nim,  which  he  threw  with 
such  violence  at  the  leader  of  the  band, 
that  he  lost  his  own  fulUbottomed  wig 
in  the  effort  Without  waiting  to  re- 
place it,  he  advanced,  bare-headed,  to 
the  front  of  the  orchestra,  breathing 
vengeance;  but  so  mucli  chokid  witli 
passion,  that  utterance  was  denied  him. 
In  this  ridiculous  attitude  be  stood, 
Staring  and  stamping  for  soaie  mumeuts,  j 


amidst  a  convulsion  of  laughter;  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  leauiae 

his  seat,  until  the  prince  went  in  per- 
son, and,  with  much  diffiodty,  appeased 
his  wrath. — His  royal  highness  treated 
him  with  similar  indulgence  at  the 
rehearsal  of  his  oratorios  at  Carlton 
Hou^e ;  and,  when  the  princess  some- 
times heard  him  swearing  at  the  maids 
of  honour,  for  talking  during  the  per- 
formance, she  tried  to  silence  them,  and 
put  the  composer  in  a  ^ood  humour,  by 
snyii  "  Uuabi  huabl  Handel  ia  in  » 
p«usiun." 


HENRY  CARiiY. 


ThDS  facetious,  but  ill-fated,  muiical 
and  poetical  genius,  is  said  to  hnvp  been 
the  illegitimate  aon  of  George  ijaville, 
Marquess  of  Halifax,  and  was  bora  about 
I'^O^.  Almost  all  that  is  known  of  his 
tarty  hisiorv  is,  that  he  was  not  a  re- 
gularly bred  musician ;  though,  indeed, 
it  is  recorded  that  he  had  lessons  in  the 
art,  first,  of  a  German,  named  Wit- 
cblson  Lennert;  afterwards,  of  Roseiii- 

eve;and,  finally,  of  Gemminiani.  All 
instructioDi  however,  if  the  saving 
of  fail  friend,  Lampe,  is  to  be  credited, 
"  did  not  enable  him  to  put  a  bass  to 
his  own  ballads."  Thus  slenderly  qua* 
lified,  his  chief  employment  was  teacning 
in  small  boarding-schools,  or  families  of 
middling  rank  ;  but  possessintr  a  prolific 
and  ready  uivention,  he  early  began  to 
distinguish  himself  for  the  composition 
of  songs,  of  which  he  was  the  author  of 
both  words  and  music;  one  of  these 
was  the  stIU  popular  air.  Of  all  the 
Girls  that  are  so  smart,  or  Sully  in 
our  Alley,  which  was  sung  by  every 
body  the  moment  it  appeared,  and 
has  ever  si  tire  remained  a  favourite. 
In  1715,  he  produced  upon  the  stage 
two  ftrees;  ime  of  whieh,  The  Con- 
trivances, met  witli  good  success.  In 
1720,  he  published  a  email  volume  of 
poems ;  and  a  larger  one,  by  subscription, 
m  1729.  These  were  very  favourably 
received;  and  one  of  them,  entitled 
Namby  Pamby,  had  tite  in  tended  ctiect 
of  bringing  Ambrose  PhiUip^a  eompo* 
sitions  mto  general  ridicule. 
In  1730,  he  appears  to  have  uken  a 


benefit  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  an 
advertisement  of  which,  in  the  Daily 
Post  of  that  period,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage : — "  At  our  friend  Harry 
Carey's  benefit  to-night,  the  power;!  of 
music,  poetry,  aud  painting,  assemble 
in  his  behalf  I  he  being  an  admirer  of 
the  three  sisters :  the  body  of  the  mu- 
sicians meet  in  the  Haymarket,  whence 
they  march  in  great  oraer,  preceded  by 
a  mnL:ti:fice?it  moving  organ,  Sec."  In 
1732,  he  pubUbhed  six  cantatas;  and  in 
tbe  same  year,  produced  the  words  of 
his  two  serious  operas,  Amelia,  and 
Teraminta ;  the  first  was  set  to  music  by 
his  friend,  Lamjpe ;  the  seooad  bv  Mr. 
Smith,  Handel  s  disciple  and  friend, 
and  successor  at  the  oratorios.  In  1734, 
was  acted  lus  muck  tragedy  of  Chro- 
nonhotonthologos,  a  humorous  satire 
upon  the  rant  and  bombast  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  the  ueriod.  in  17^6,  his  little 
opera  of  The  Honest  Yorkdiireman  was 
almost  always  in  constant  run.  In  17C7, 
he  produced  his  burlesque  opera  of  The 
Dragon  of  Wantiey;  whidi  met  with 
such  success,  that,  cfuring  the  first  year, 
it  was  represented  as  often  as  Gay's 
Beggar's  Opera  had  been  in  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years.  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  that 
Carey  also  succeeded  better  in  his  ob- 
ject of  ridiculing  the  Italian  Opera  than 
Qay,  upon  whose  production  he  makes 
some  sTieerin'j-  reTnarks  ;  but  The  Piec;- 
gar's  Opel  a  is  stiii  popular,  vvhiie  i  iie 
Dragon  of  Wantley  is  forgotten.  In 
1738,  Carey  produced  his  Margery,  or 
The  Dragoness,  a  sequel  to  The  L)ragon ; 
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but  this,  like  mosit  sequels,  was  a  failure. 
During  this  period  tie  contioued  to 
teach  music;  and  had  no  particular 
habit  of  extravagance  or  vice  mid  to  his 
charge ;  but  whether  from  embarrassed 
drcunutancet,  domestic  unhappiness, 
or  other  cause,  in  a  fit  of  desperation 
or  despondency,  he  hung  himself  in  his 
own  house,  in  Warner  Street,  Cold  Bath 
Fields,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1743. 

His  character,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  all  hb  mographers,  was  without 
veproac}).  He  was  a  most  agreeable 
and  facetious  companion ;  and,  what 
was  a  rare  thing  among  the  witi  of 
dMM  dayi«  exdted  tomb,  both  in  his 


conversation  and  writings,  without  vio- 
lating decency.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  he  composed  sundry  songs 
for  modern  comedies,  particularly  those 
in  The  Provoked  Husband ;  and,  during 
the  laiireateshfp  of  Cibber,  bnriesqued 
his  birth-day  odes  with  all  the  felicity, 
and  none  of  the  malevolence,  of  Pope. 
Besides  Sally  in  our  Alley,  which  was 
praised  by  Addison  as  a  literary,  and  by 
Gemminiani  as  a  musical,  prodnction, 
Carey  is  said  to  have  been  the  compobcr 
of  All  in  the  Downs;  and  bis  son, 
George  Smith  Carey,  subsequently 
claimed  lor  him  the  merit  of  composing 
God  Save  the  King, 


MAURICB  ORBBNB. 


MaUHICE  GREENE,  son  of  the 
B«y.  Tlionun  Greene,  vicar  of  St  Oiave, 

Old  Jewry,  was  born  in  1693,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  choir  of  St  Paul's,  and, 
afterwards,  under  Ricliard  Brind,  the 
organist  of  that  cathedral.  Before  he 
had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he 
obtained  the  place  oi  organist  of  St. 
DuBstan's  in  the  West;  and,  in  1717, 
■UCceeded  Danif  l  Ptircell,  as  organist  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Uuiborn.  He  was  elected 
to  St  Paul's,  in  the  following  year,  with 
a  snbry  exceeding  tliat  eil||oyed  1^  ills* 
predecessors. 

In  1726,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Croft, 
he  was  appointed  organist  and  com- 
poser to  the  Chapel  Royal;  and,  at 
die  decease  of  Jobn  Bedet,  obtained 
the  office  of  master  of  the  king's  band. 
On  the  occasion  of  receiving  his  degree 
j  of  Mus.  D.,  at  Cambridge,  in  1730,  he 
set  to  music  Pope's  Ode  for  St.  Ce- 
cilia's day,  and  per^:>Iaded  the  poet  to 
add  an  entire  stanza,  and  make  several 
alterations ;  so  that  tlie  copy,  as  printed 
with  Greene's  music,  differs  materially 
from  the  ode  as  published.  As  a  testi- 
mony to  the  meiita  of  tiiis  eompoeition, 
the  university  soon  aftrr,  on  the  deatli 
of  Dr.  Tudway,  elected  the  subject  of 
mur  memoir  proflessor  nf  music  He 
appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  but  a 
moderate  income  till  1750;  when  his 
uncle's  natural  son,  Mr.  Greene,  a  bar- 
rister, died,  and  left  him  an  estate  in 
Bases,  called  fioia  Halli  worth  £!W 


per  annum,  equal,  perhapSi  to  i^OOO 
in  the  present  day*  This  enabled  him  to 

devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  un- 
profitable, though  honourable  employ- 
ment, of  reforming  our  church  music  ; 
which  he  commenced,  by  coneeting  a 
great  number  of  manuscript  services  and 
anthems,  and  reducing  them  to  score. 
By  1755,  he  had  made  considerable  pro- 

gress  in  his  preat  undertaking;  but  his 
ealth  then  tailing  him,  he  transferred 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  task  to 
his  friend  and  disciple,  Dr.  Boyce,  He 
died  on  the  1st  ot  December,  1755, 
leaving  an  only  daughter.  Dr.  Bumey 
awards  to  Greene'^  innsic  the  praisp  of 
containing  more  elegant  melody,  and 
more  pure  harmony,  than  those  of  his 
predecessors,  though  beneath  them  in 
strength  and  nervousness.  He  has, 
however,  not  given  a  very  fair  estimate 
of  his  rausica]  character,  having  omitted 
all  mention  of  some  of  his  principal 
pettonnances.  His  reputation  chiefly 
rests  on  his  forty  anthons,  in  two 
volumes,  which  rrjnk  high  among  eccle- 
siastical compusiiions;  and  combine  the 
science  and  vigour  of  our  earlier  writers, 
\\'n]\  the  mt  lody  of  the  best  German 
and  Italian  masters.  **  Among  the 
fimits,"  says  a  critie^  <*to  be  ascribed 
to  thi"  rornpn«;er,  none  are  so  flagrant 
as  the  light  divisions  in  which  his  solo 
antiiems  abound,  and  the  repetition  of 
passages  a  note  higher  or  a  note  lower, 
in  what  the  Italians  call  rosaliOf  which 
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are  always  dull,  tiresome  and  indica- 
tions of  a  sterile  fancy." 

In  person,  Greene  was  short  and 
deformed  ;  but  his  manners  are  said  to 
have  heen  very  fascinating.  He  was, 
«l  lint,  one  of  Handel's  most  obsequious 


admirers,  but  a  quarrel  with  that  com- 
poser, induced  him  to  change  his  mind ; 
and,  in  Handel's  celebrated  musical 
contest  with  Bononcini.  Grpe!>p  was 
one  of  the  iatter's  most  &u:enuuuii  par- 
tisans. . 


THOMAS  AUQUSTINE  ARNE. 


Thomas  at^gustine  ARNEwas 

born  in  Luiidun,  about  the  year  1704. 
His  father,  who  was  an  upholsterer, 
destined  him  for  the  law,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, sent  him  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation at  Eton.  Here  he  developed  his 
passion  for  music,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  his  schoolfellows,  by  playing,  all  his 
spare  time,  upon  an  old  nute;  and  whilst 
yet  a  boy,  would  often  l  onow  the  ser- 
vant's livery,  and  go  up  into  tiie  gallery 
of  the  Opera,  which  was,  at  that  time, 
appropriated  to  domestics.  At  home,  he 
contrived  to  secrete  a  spinet  in  his  room, 
upon  which,  after  having  muffled  the 
strings  with  a  handkerchief,  he  used  to 
practise  after  the  family  were  asleep. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  three 
years'  clerkship  to  the  law ;  but  daring 
this  period,  besides  continuing  to  prac- 
tise on  his  spinet,  he  contrived  to  devote 
s<Hne  time  to  the  study  of  composition. 
His  father,  who  wis  yet  a  stranger  to 
his  son's  musical  skill,  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  it  by  calling,  one  day,  at 
tlie  house  of  an  acquaintance,  and  find- 
ing a  concert  in  progress,  at  which 
young  Ame  was  playing  first  fiddle  I 
He  was  soon  afterwards  prevailed  upon 
to  let  his  son  pursue  music  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  engaged  a  foreigner  of  some 
ability  to  give  him  lesMUs  on  the 
violin.  This  ppr^on,  coming,  one  even- 
ing, to  give  his  pupil  a  lesson,  as  usual, 
was  surprised  to  find  him  in  the  ware* 
room,  practising,  with  his  desk  on  a 
coffin :  and,  expressing  his  surprise,  he 
observed,  that,  for  his  part,  he  should 
not  be  n^lr  to  study,  for  thhikin^'  it 
contained  a  corpse.  So  it  does,"  re- 
plied Ame;  and,  at  the  same  time, 

pusiiinp:  the  lid  asiiie,  exposed  it  to 
view,  which  so  affrighted  the  foreigner, 
that  he  never  could  oe  prevailed  on  to 
visit  his  pupil  again.  He  was  no  sooner 
able  to  practise  aloud  in  his  father's 


house,  th;in  he  enchanted  the  whole 
family ;  and,  on  discovering  that  his 
sister,  afterwards  known  as  Mrs.  Cibber, 
had  a  very  sweetly-toned  and  touching 
voice,  he  gave  hei  such  instruction  as 
soon  enabled  her  to  sing  in  public  He 
composed  for  lier  the  music  to  Addi- 
son's opera  of  Rosamond,  and  the  suc- 
cess witli  which  it  met,  encouraged  him 
to  proceed.  He  set  to  music  Tom 
Thumb,  in  the  Italian  style,  which  was 
received  with  universal  applause.  The 
opera  of  Zara  was  tlie  next  specimen 
of  his  abilities ;  it  came  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  1730,  in  which  year  he  had 
been  chosen  composer  to  the  theatre. 

in  173S,  he  produced  his  admirable 
adaptation  of  Milton's  Cuuius,  which 
he  set  with  such  taste,  Judgement,  and 
origiiinlity,  that  it  at  once  e'^tnfdished 
his  repuiutioa  us  a  lyric  and  dramatic 
composer  of  music.  "  lie  introducchd 
into  this  masque,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  "a 
light,  airy,  original,  and  pleasing'  me- 
lody, wholly  di^rent  from  Purcell  and 
Handel,  whom  all  Fngli  h  composers 
had  hitherto  pillaged  or  imitated.  In- 
deed, the  melody  of  Ame,  at  thhi  time, 
and  of  his  Vauxhall  songs  afterwards, 
forms  an  era  in  English  music ;  it  was 
so  easy,  natural,  and  agreeable  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  that  it  had  an  effect 
upon  our  national  taste."  In  1740,  he 
set  Mallet's  Masque  of  Alfred,  in  which 
he  introduced  Rule  Britannia;  and,  in 
1742,  he  became  first  violin  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  is  said,  although  his  hand 
was  enfeebled  by  rheumatism,  to  have 
surpassed  in  skill  every  performer  who 
had  preceded  him. 

In  1759,  the  Univertity  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Mus.  D. ; 
and,  in  1762,  he  gained  a  large  acces- 
sion of  fame  by  the  production  of  his 
celebrated  opera  of  Artaxerxes.  Dr. 
Ame  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1778, 
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of  a  spasm  of  the  lungs,  having  sung  a 
hallelujah  a  short  time  previous  to  nis 

decease.  "  The  day  after  bis  decease," 
says  Parke,  **  his  intimate  friend,  Ver- 
non, the  favourite  singing  actor  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  came  inio  the  music- 
rooTH,  and,  in  tny  presence,  described 
It  as  follows : — 1  was  talking  on  the 
ffu^ect  of  music  with  the  doctor,  who 
suffered  much  from  exhaustion,  when, 
in  attempting  to  illustrate  what  he  had 
advanced,  he,  in  a  Tery  feehle  and  tre- 
mulous voice,  sung  part  of  an  air,  during 
which  he  became  pro^essiveiy  more 
faint,  until  he  breathed  his  last !  making, 
as  our  immortal  ShaksriL^ue  expresses 
it,  '  a  swan-lilce  end,  fading  in  music' " 
The  doctor  was  of  the  Roman  catholic 
persuasion,  but  is  said,  until  the  ap- 
proach of  his  last  moments,  to  have 
paid  iittle  atteniion  to  religious  duues, 
and  to  have  epent  much  m  hi*  life  in 
dissipation. 

As  a  composer,  the  fame  of  Dr.  Arne 
is  chiefly  preserved  by  his  Artaxerxes ; 
a  happy  crimliiiKition  of  Eii.^H^h,  Italian, 
and  IScottish  melody.  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  Mosart's  bong  in  the  pit  of  the 
theatre  when  this  opera  ww  pecformedi 


and  observing  that  the  overture  was  a 
"  slovenly  performance."  Mozart  wa^ 
then  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  father,  who  gave  him  a 
slap  on  the  face,  and  told  hun  to  liold 
his  tongue.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
grand  or  striking  in  the  overture,  nor, 
indeed,  about  Arne's  performances  in 
general ;  their  great  merit  consisting  in 
their  lightness,  grace,  and  er.se.  N  ext 
in  merit  to  Artaxerxes  ranks  the  Comus 
of  Dr.  Arne.  *fUpon  the  whole,"  says 
Dr.  Burney,  in  summing  up  the  musical 
character  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir, 
**  though  tMs  composer  had  formed  a 
iiL'w  Style  of  his  own,  there  did  not 
appear  that  fertility  of  ideas,  original 
grandeur  of  thought,  or  those  resources 
upon  all  occasions  which  are  discover- 
able in  the  works  of  Purcell ;  yet,  in 
secular  mu&ic,  Arne  must  be  allowed  to 
have  surpassed  him  in  ease,  grace,  and 
variety  ;  which  is  no  inconsiderable 
praise  when  it  is  remembered,  that,  from 
tiie  death  of  Purcell  to  that  of  Ame,  a 
period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  no 
candidate  for  musical  iune  among  our 
countrymen  had  umeaied,  who  was 
equally  admired  by  tne  nadon  at  large.** 


WILLIAM  BOYCE. 


This  eminent  composer,  to  wliom  we 
are  greatly  indebted  for  the  reformation 
of  our  church  miipic,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, in  1710,  where  his  father  followed 
the  btirfneti  of  a  joiner  and  cabinet- 
maker. He  studied  music  under  Mr. 
King  and  Dr.  Greene,  succ^vely,  in 
St.  Paul's  choir;  and,  in  1734,  vvas  a 
candidate  for  the  place  of  organist  of 
Sl  Michael's  Church,  Cornhiil,  when 
Kelway  was  elected-  In  the  same  year, 
however,  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
Oxford  Chapel ;  and  Kelway  succeeding 
to  the  post  of  organist  of  St.  Marsin's- 
in-the- Fields,  on  the  death  of  Weldon, 
in  1736,  Boyce,  in  that  year,  succeeded 
him  as  organist  of  Su  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill.  At  tne  same  time,  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  and  composer  to  the 
Chapel  iioyal;  and,  shortly  aiterwards, 
he  set  to  music  David's  Lamenution 
over  Saui  and  Jonathan,  which  was 
then  performed  at  the  Apollo  Society. 


In  1743,  he  produced  his  Serenata  of 
Solomon,  justly  considered  as  one  of 
his  most  pleasing  compositions.  His 
next  publication  was  twelve  sonatas 
for  two  violins  and  a  bass;  whidi  main* 
tained  tl  eir  popularity  longer  than  anj 
similar  productions  in  this  countryj  with 
the  exception  of  Corelli's:  they  were 
lotii;  standing  pieces  at  all  concerts  and 

gublic  gardens.  In  1749,  he  set  Mason's 
•de  to  muuc;  which  was  written  for, 
and  publicly  performed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  at  the  installation, 
as  chancellor,  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Upon  this  occasion,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  conferred  upon  him  tlie 
degree  of  doctor  of  music.  He  auon 
afterwards  set  a  musical  drama,  entitled 
The  Chaplet,  for  Drury  Lane,  in  one 
act,  the  dialogue  being  in  recitative :  it 
was  very  favourably  recdved,  and,  for 
many  years,  continued  one  of  the  stock 
pieces  at  that  theatre.    He  had  pre- 
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viously  set  Dryden's  Secular  Ode  to 
muiiic,  for  the  use  of  the  famous  Castle 
concert%  held  at  Hickford's  room,  where 
it  was  performed  with  surh  npp!au<fe,  «s 
induced  Mr.  iieaid  lu  biitig  it  oul  at 
Drtury  Line;  where,  it  was,  however, 
less-  !5iiccessful  than  The  Chaplet.  Thpse 
compositions,  with  occasional  songs  tor 
VauxbaU  and  Ranelagh,  spread  Mt  fame 
throughout  the  kingdom,  as  a  dmniatic 
and  miscellaneous  comnoier  of  great 
excellence;  whilst  his  choral  plecet  for 
the  King's  Chapel,  fV  r  tlie  feast  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
for  the  triennial  meetings  at  the  three 
cathedrals  of  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Gloucester,  at  a!!  of  which  he  con- 
stantly preiiided  Uii  his  death,  fully  estab- 
iiahed  ms  repnistioii  ■•  an  ccdetiMtlcal 
composer. 

To  Dr.  Boyce's  labours  this  country 
if  indebted  for  the  publicatioo  of  the 
most  splendid  and  best  collection  of 
church  music  that  has  appeared,  in 
three  Tolimiee,  folio.  The  coUcetion 
was  commencc  l  l  y  his  master.  Dr. 
Greene,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  pupil 
at  his  death }  though  he  is  said  to  naye 
shewn  a  jealousy  ol  the  rising  reputation 
of  Boyce.  This  able  composer  had,  in 
his  youth,  a  defect  of  hearing,  which  at 
length  terminated  in  almost  total  deaf- 
ness: but  his  exqins^ite  jii(i?ment  of 
the  effect  of  harmonious  coiupuiiitiou, 
snffinred  no  deterioration  by  this  mis- 
fortune; his  eye  fully  supplying^  the 
place  of  his  ear,  in  communicating  tlie 
ideas  soundi.  In  1757,  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Greene,  as  master  of  the  king's 
band,  and  soon  after  became  principal 
organht  ofthe  Royal  Chapel,  and  com* 
poser  to  his  majesty.  He  died  of  the 
gout,  in  February,  1779,  higlily  re- 
spected by  his  friends,  and  deservedly 
famous  for  his  professional  abilities. 
**  Dr.  Boyce,"  says  the  author  of  The 
Dictionary  of  Musicians,  "  with  all  due 
raverenoe  for  the  abilities  of  Handel, 
was  one  of  the  few  of  our  church 
composers  who  neither  pillaged  nor 


servilely  imitated  him.  There  is  an 
originaf  and  sterling  merit  in  his  pro- 
ductions, founded  as  maeh  on  the  study 
of  our  old  masters,  as  on  the  best  models 
01  other  countries,  that  gives  to  all  his 
works  a  peculiar  stamp  and  character 
f(ir  strength,  cleame!"?,  nnd  farility, 
without  any  mixture  of  styles,  or  extra- 
neous  and  heterogeneoas  onMunents." 
To  this  eulogium  other  authorities  bear 
ample  testimony.  Dr.  Bovce  left  a  son, 
of  whom  Parke,  In  his  Mwlcal  Memoirs, 
relates  an  siu  i  dot-?,  \v]ii(  h,  both  for  its 
interesting  nature  and  for  the  honour  of 
the  doctor,  deserves  recording More 
than  twenty  years  after  his  father's 
death,  Mr,  Boyce  received  a  letter  from 
an  unknown  person,  requesting  he 
would  csH  on  htm  immediately,  having 
an  important  communication  to  make 
relative  to  his  late  tat  her.  He  called 
upon  the  writer,  in  an  obscure  and  dirty 
court  ill  the  heart  of  St.  Giles's ;  where, 
in  one  ot  the  most  wretched  rooms 
imaginable,  up  three  pair  of  stains  was 
an  old  man,  on  a  miserable  bed,  in  an 
apparent  state  of  exhaustion,  who  ad- 
dreued  htm  as  follows ;  Sir,  f  have 
been  a  beggar  nearly  the  whole  of  my 
life;  and,  during  your  good  father's 
time,  my  station  was  in  the  street  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  so  kind  and  liberal 
was  he  to  me,  thnt  few  days  passed 
vviUiuat  my  receiviiig  marks  ot  liis 
charity.  I  now  feel  that  I  am  on  my 
death-bed  ;  and  having  been  sucressful 
in  my  calling,  I  request  you  wiU  accept 
the  amount  of  my  sailings,  as  a  token 
of  my  gratitude  to  your  departed 
lather."  Mr.  Boyce  urged  the  possibi- 
lity of  his  recovery;  bnt  the  old  man 
added,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  If  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  call  here  in  three 
days  from  this,  you  will  receive  a  parcel 
directed  for  you,  which  will  be  the  last 
trouhle  I  '^hnU  give  you."  He  did  call; 
and  tile  beggar  having  died  m  the  in- 
terim, left  for  him  the  parcel,  in  which, 
it  is  said,  he  found  bank*iioteB  to  the 
amount  of  £2,000 ! 
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CHARLES 

Charles  BURNEY  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Shrewflbmy,  of  mpeeuAle  pa- 
rents, on  the  7th  of  April,  1726.  He 
received  the  fifst  part  ot  his  education 
at  fhe  free-adiool  of  hb  mH&vt  plaee, 
and  afterwards  at  a  public  school  at 
Chester;  in  which  city  he  also  com- 
menced the  study  of  music,  under  the 
organist  of  the  cathedraL  At  fifteen, 
he  returned  to  Shewsbury ;  where,  for 
three  years,  he  pursued  his  musical 
studies  under  his  elder  and  half  bradier, 
James  Bumey,  an  eminentmiudc-master 
and  organist  of  St.  Mary,  at  Shrews- 
bury, Ibr  nearly  fifty  years.  Hia  next 
instructor  wns  thr  celebrated  Dr.  Arne, 
under  whom  he  studied  for  i^ut  three 
years,  In  London.  In  1749,  he  was 
elected  organist  of  St.  Dionis- Rack- 
Church,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  with  a 
salary  of  £30  per  annum;  and,  during 
the  season  of  1749-50,  he  composed  for 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  the  music  of 
Robin  Hood,  and  two  other  pieces.  Fur 
the  atmt  theatre,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
he  composed  the  music  to  the  panto- 
mime of  Queen  Mab,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause,  and  had  a 
long  run.  "  The  suec^  nnd  popu- 
larity which  attended  these  early  pro- 
ductions,'' says  A  fnher  in  The  Har- 
monicon,  "  might  have  attracted  him 
permanently  to  theatrical  compositioni 
and  thai  dqpri? ed  tiie  worid  of  Ms  lite- 
rary laboms;  but,  fortunately,  as  it 
turned  out,  for  the  cause  of  musical 
literature,  and  his  own  reputation,  the 
confinement  and  air  of  the  metroptolis 
threatened  even  his  life  :  hi?  physicians 
apprelieniied  approacliing  cun&uuupLiuu ; 
and.  Yielding  to  their  advioo^  he  con- 
sented to  retire  to  the  country  for  a 
time.  He  therefore  accepted  the  si- 
tnation  of  organist  at  King's  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  with  a  salary  of  £100  a-year; 
and  continued  to  reside  in  that  town 
for  the  soeeeedteffnino  years."  In  1760, 
he  returned  to  London,  with  restored 
health,  and  a  large  £amily,  and  entered 
upon  his  profession  with  Increased  profit 
and  reputation.  At  this  period,  his 
eldest  daugliter,  then  only  eight  years  of 


BURNET. 

agCj  obtained  great  notice  in  the  musical 
worid  by  her  astonishing  perfennances 

nn  the  harpsTchorci.  lie  soon  after  com- 
posed several  much  admired  concertos ; 
and,  in  1766,  he  brought  out,  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  a  new  musical  entertain- 
ment, entitled  The  Cunning  Man.  The 
play  was  a  translation,  by  himself,  from 
RonsscMl's  Davin  du  Village ;  but  failed 
on  representation,  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  merit  both  of  the  play 
and  the  music  In  1769,  the  University 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  hiin  the  de- 
grees of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  music ; 
on  whicb  occadon  he  performed  an 
exercise,  consisting  of  an  anthem  of 
considerable  lei^t^  with  an  overture, 
solos,  rsekatiiree,  and  dioru»es{  which 
was  looked  upon  as  so  excellent  a  com- 
position, that  it  was,  for  several  years, 
performed  at  the  Oxford  music  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  at  St.  Catherine's 
rhtjrch,  Hamburgh,  nnder  the  direction 
ot  the  celebrated  Liiianutl  Bat-b.  Jn 
1770,  with  a  view  of  procuring  mate- 
rials for  his  History  of  Music,  he  visited 
France  and  Italy ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  the  following  year,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  hi?  tour,  under  the 
title  of  A  Musical  Tour,  or  Present 
State  of  Mnsic  in  Prance  and  Italy. 
This  was  professedly  adopted,  as  a 
model,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  account 
of  bis  tour  throngh  the  Hebrides;  in 
speaking  of  which,  he  says,  "  I  had  tliat 
clever  dog,  Burney's,  Musical  Tour  in 
my  eye."  In  July,  1772,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
of  which  he  published  an  interesting 
account,  in  two  volumes,  octavo:  a  work, 
says  Parke,  which  '*  gave  birth  to  the 
whimsical  burlesque  of  it  by  Joel  Col- 
lier. Both,  however,  were  well  received 
by  the  public."  In  1773,  he  was  made 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  in 
1776,  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
hisOmeial  Histmry  of  Music,  in  quarto; 
the  year  in  which  Sir  Juhn  Hawkins's 
work  on  the  same  subject  appeared, 
complete.  A  comparison  was  made 
between  the  two,  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  history,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
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following^  lines  by  a  versifier,  whom  a 
writer  in  The  HennoDicon  dignifies  by 
the  name  of  a  wag* 

riave  j  ou  read  ''".r  'i  bti  f       k; [>h'«  History  f 
29ou}c  foKt  tliiiik  II  t^ii  .rr  A  iinkCcry} 
Doth  I  bare,  and  I  aver, 
That  Bumey't  History  1  prcter." 

These  were  set  to  music,  as  a  catch,  by 
Dr.Caleott,and  generated  the  miserable 
pun  of  Burn  History,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  in  ever^  body's  mouth; 
and  had  a  very  fatal  influence  on  the 
reputation  of  Sir  John's  History.  Dr. 
Burney's  work  extended  to  four  quarto 
volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  not  eom- 
plt  red  until  \7^9.  In  tliis  year,  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Chelsea  College, 
vHiete  he  died,  in  the  he^ht  of  a  well- 
merited  reputadOD,  OH  the  18th  of 
April,  1814. 

Dr.  Eurnev  was  exemplary  in  all  the 
relations  of  life ;  and  bis  manners  were 
said  to  possess  all  the  p;races  of  the  Ches- 
terfield school,  wiiiiout  any  of  its  for- 
mality, or  vicious  alloy  of  moral  and 
relijjious laxit V.  lie  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted witli  aii  the  great  characters 
that  flourished  in  his  day,  both  English 
and  foreign.  As  a  composer,  his  merits 
and  claims  are  unquestionably  high; 
but  it  is  as  tiie  histcwian  of  music,  that 
his  name  is  chiefly  celebrated.  It  has, 
howeveri  been  a  question  with  some, 
whether  his  history  ought  to  take  such 
high  ground*  when  rasped  by  the  side 
of  liis  less  popular  labourer  in  the  same 
vineyard,  Sir  Julia  tiawkins.  '*  Jie- 
tweoi  the  two  rival  histories/'  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  *'  the  public 
decision  was  loud  and  immediate  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Burney.  Time  has  mo- 
dified thia  opinion,  and  brought  the 


merits  of  each  work  to  their  fair  and 
proper  level, — adjudging  to  Burney  the 
jKiiiii  iil'style,  arrangement,  and  amusing 
narrative,  aiid  to  Hawkins  the  credit  of 
minuter  accuracy  and  deeper  research ; 
more  particularly  the  parts  interesting 
to  the  antiquary,  and  the  literary  world 
in  general."  The  iiteraiy  labours  of 
Dr.  Burney, liesldes  tllose  already  men- 
tioned, are:  an  account  of  Dr.  Crotch, 
when  a  youth,  published  in  The  Philo- 
sophical Transactions;  the  commemo- 
ration of  Handel,  witli  a  life  of  that 
composer;  and  the  life  of  Metastasio, 
with  whom  he  had  become  very  inti- 
mate whilst  in  Italy.  He  also  wi  otL  an 
essay  towards  the  history  of  concerts,  a 
plan  of  a  musical  sehool,  and  the  whole 
of  the  musical  articles  in  Recs's  Cyclo- 
paedia, with  the  exception  of  those  of  a 
philosophical  and  mathematical  cha- 
racter. Amongst  his  musical  composi- 
tions are,  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a 
bass,  in  two  parts;  six  concert  pieces, 
vrith  introdttctiom  and  ftigue  for  the 
organ;  a  cantata  and  song;  six  duets 
for  two  German  flutes;  twelve  canzo- 
netti  a  due  vod  in  canone,  poena  dell' 
Abate  Metastasio ;  six  concertos  for 
violin,  Scc^  in  eight  parts;  two  sonatas 
for  piano^forte,  vioUn,  and  violoncello; 
six  harpsichord  lessons ;  a  sonata  k  trois 
mains ;  two  or  three  autliems ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Parke,  La  Musica  che  si 
canta  annualmente  nelle  funzioni  della 
settiniRna  santa,  nella  Capella  Pontificia; 
Composita  dai  i'alestrina,  Allegri  e  Bai 
Racolta.  Dr.  Burney,  who  was  twice 
married,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Rear- 
admiral  James  Burney,  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  and  the  celebrated  Madame 
D'ArUay,  the  authoreM  of  Evelina,  &c. 


WILLIAM  JACKSON. 


William  jackson,  commonly 

called  Jackson  of  Exeter,  was  tlie  son 
of  a  grocer  in  that  cit}',  and  born  there 
in  May,  1730.  Having  eai  iy  discovered 
a  taste  fur  music,  he  was  placed,  first 
under  the  principal  orj^anist  of  bis  native 
«ty,  and  afterwards  under  Travers,  the 
composer;  no  small  portion  of  whose 
spirit  he  is  said  to  h;ivc  imbibrd.  He 
rose  rapidly  into  notice;  and  imiied  in 


himself,  at  an  early  period,  the  pursuit 
of  the  three  sister  arts, — music,  painting, 
and  poetry ;  but  his  fame  undoubtedly 
rests  on  his  musical  compositions  alone. 
In  1755,  he  published  a  collection  of 
twelve  songs,  which  immediately  be- 
came popular  throughout  the  kingdom. 
They  were  followed  by  his  six  sonatas 
for  the  havpichord,  and  six  elegies,  in 
three  parts,  preceded  by  an  invocation. 
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WILLIAM  JACKSON. 


says  Dr.  Burney,  "  affording  such  sa- 
tisfactory proofs  of  his  taste,  feeling,  and 
judgmciltt  M  completely  established  his 
reputation,  and  ranked  him  amongst 
the  musical  composera  ui  lub  lune." 
His  suoeeeding  pabiications  were:  an 
anthem,  and  music  to  the  celebrated 
ode  of  Pope,  the  Dying  Christian  to  his 
Soul ;  a  book  of  twelve  hymns,  in  two 
parts,  and  also  adapted  for  a  single 
voice ;  a  second  and  third  collection  of 
twelve  songs ;  an  Ode  to  Fancy ;  eight 
sonatas  for  tiie  harpsichord,  and  twenty- 
four  canzonettes.  He  also  composed 
the  music  of  The  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1781 ;  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  author  of  both 
words  and  music  ol  Uie  comic  opera,  pro- 
duced at  the  same  theatre  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  entitled  The  Metamorphosis ; 
and  of  the  dramatic  piece,  Lycidas, 
peiformed  at  Covent  Garden  in  1767, 
intended  as  a  dirge  on  the  death  of  the 
DuiieofYork.  He  became  known  as 
an  antitor,  in  1782,  by  the  publieatlon 
of  bis  Thirty  Letters  on  various  Sub- 
jects, in  two  volumes ;  consisting,  prin- 
cipally, of  essays  on  the  bdles  lettres, 
in  which  he  evinced  much  good  taste 
and  learninf?-.  In  1791  appeared  his 
Ircau^e  oa  the  i'resiMU  State  of  Music; 
and,  in  1798,  he  sii:  pi  ised  the  literary 
world  with  his  Four  Ages,  together 
with  essays  on  various  subjects.  To- 
wards the  latter  course  of  his  career,  he 
weakened  )  is  constitution  by  too  great 
an  abstinence  from  animal  food;  and, 
finally,  brought  on  a  dropsy,  whidi 
terminated  his  life  on  the  l2th  of  July, 
1803.  He  had  been  organist  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  for  twenty-six  years,  and  left 
«  widow,  and  two  aona  and  a  daughter. 
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As  a  composer,  he  rank?  hif^h  :  though 
his  fame,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be 
said  to  be  founded  on  his  judgment  of 
selection  with  regard  to  poetry.  **  His 
pecuhar  forte,"  says  a  writer  in  Rees's 
Cyclopaedia,  "  consisted  in  giving  an 
elegant  and  plaintive  melody  to  elegiac 
poetry.  In  constituting  harmonv,  with- 
out rendering  the  middle  parts  oeKitnte 
of  melody,  Jackson  stands  unrivalled. 
This  is  no  trivial  praise,  when  it  is 
known  that,  iMifore  nia  time,  composers 
were,  and  are  at  present,  very  defective 
in  this  part  of  their  art.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  defect  in  Jackson's  music^  that 
his  melody  would  suit  any  spedes  of 
plaintive  lines;  few  of  his  compositions 
displayed  the  art  oi  nimgling  expression 
with  melody,  and  preserring  the  latter 
in  its  purity."  The  same  writer,  in 
speaking  of  his  character,  charges  him 
with  seliishneas  and  am^ance,  and  an 
**  insatiable  rn^e  for  superiority."  Dr. 
Burney,  who  s^oke  highly  of  Jackson's 
▼ocal  oompodtions,  upon  the  whole, 
considers  his  accompaniments  too  inar- 
tificial, and  liis  melodies  not  sufficiently 
free  from  mechanical  quaintness  and 
rustic  inelegance  ;  whilst  another  au- 
thority, cited  by  The  Hannonicon.  calls 
his  style  botli  exquisitely  refined  and 
exquisitely  simple;  and,  not  inaptly, 
terms  him  the  Shenstone  of  music. 
Besides  the  works  already  named, 
Jackson  contributed  some  of  the  papers 
in  the  esaayt  of  the  celebrated  £xetcr 
Society. 

laekson  is  add  to  Iwre  1»een  a  painter 

as  well  as  a  musician ;  and  to  have  pro- 
duced striking  effects  in  landscape,  by 
his  study  of  strong  and  partial  lights. 


THOMAS  LINLET. 


XhIS  distinguished  musician  and 
composer  was  die  son  of  a  carpenter  at, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  Bath,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1735.  He 
was  apprendced  to  his  father;  but 
being,  one  day,  at  work  at  Bodminston, 
in  Gloucestershire,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  he  was  overheard  to  sing 
by  Ifr.  Cbileoly  the  organist  of  Bath ; 
wtM  was  so  much  delighted  with  his 


voice,  that  he  prevailed  witli  young 
Linley's  father  to  allow  him  to  study 
music.  His  capacit]^  and  zeal  eoualled 
the  highest  anticipations  of  Mr.  Cnilcot ; 
and,  aner  he  had  gone  through  a  series 
of  practical  and  theoretical  studies, 
which  be  completed  under  Paradies,  a 
Venetian  composer  of  great  celebrity, 

lie  was,  in  a  short  timr,  considered  one 
of  the  most  celebrated   and  talented 
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COMPOSERS. 


profe^ors  in  Hath.  He  was  conductor 
of  ihB  oratorios  and  concerts  then  ve- 

gularly  performed  there;  aijd  was  one 
of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  famous 
Bath  concerts,  or  which  the  late  vene- 
rable Dr.  Harrington  was  the  founder. 
His  taste  and  style  were  peculiarly 
his  own;  but  modelled  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  pure  English  scnool. 
His  connexion  with  Sheridan,  who 
married  hia  daugluer,  induced  him  to 
embark  in  theatrical  .speculations :  he 
purchased,  in  1776,  in  conjunction  with 
nis  son-in-law  and  Mr.  Ford,  Gar- 
rick's  share  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
for  i635,nOO.  lie  had  previously  made 
bunself  favourably  known  to  the  public 
as  a  Joint  composer,  witb  lib  ton,  of  tha 
songs  in  Sheridan's  Duenna.  lie  com- 
menced his  career  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  by  die  ■neeeesftil  produedon 
of  a  musical  piece,  in  two  acts,  entitled 
Zelima  and  Azore,  in  which  the  song, 
No  Flower  that  blows,  was  rapturously 
applauded. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1777,  he 
produced  his  accompaniments  to  the 
original  airs  in  The  Beggar's  Opera; 
which  have  been  justly  eulogised  both 
by  foreign  and  native  composers.  His 
subsequent  comporfllons  were  the  mnsic 
of  The  Camp,  The  Spanish  Rivals, 
The  Strangers  at  Home,  and, part  of 
die  music  to  Sheriihn'a  monody  on  the 


death  of  Garnck.  He  also  published 
several  ballads,  fiill  of  pathos,  spuria 
and  originality;  particularly  that  com- 
mencing, "  Sing  of  the  Days  that  are 
gone."  Mr.  Linley's  fiunily  affliedons 
were  unusually  ^rvcre ;  and,  after  having 
lost  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  under 
very  distressing  dreumstanoes,  he  was 
seldom,  it  is  said,  if  ever,  seen  to  smile. 
He  died,  universally  respected,  at  his 
house  in  Southampton  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1795 ; 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Wells.  He  was  survived  by  two  sons : 
Mr.  William  Linley,  fiivourably  known 
to  the  public  by  some  of  his  compo- 
sitions, and  the  iElev.  Mr.  O.  Linley. 

As  a  musician,  the  subject  of  oni 
memoir  is  distinguished  by  taste  and 
feeling.  «  He  did  not,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  seek  to  astonish  by  sub- 
lime effects ;  but  his  compositions  always 
soothe  and  charm  by  delicacy,  simplicity, 
and  tenderness."  Linley  has  also  the 
merit  of  having  restored  the  music  of 
Handel,  and  the  performance  of  it,  to 
the  notice  of  tiie  pubiic,  as  Garrick 
restored  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 

Besides  the  pieces  already  named,  he, 
at  diderent  times,  published  several 
glees,  cantonets,  ftc. ;  and  an  anthem, 
in  the  key  of  D  major,  Bow  down 
thine  ear,  which  is  inserted  in  Page's 
Hannoola  Sacra. 


GARRET  WBLLESLEY,  EARL  OF  MORKINOTON. 


01- 


This  nobleman,  son  of  Richard  C 
ley  Wellesley,  Baron  Mornlngton,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1735.  He  shewed,  from  his  infancy,  a 
strong  predilection  for  music;  his  early 
career,  indeed,  as  recorded  in  a  volume 
of  miscellanies,  in  1781,  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Daines  Barrington,  displays  a 
perseverance  and  intellectual  precocity, 
on  a  par  with  that  of  a  Mozart,  an  Arne, 
or  a  Crotch.  "  His  father,"  gays  Mr. 
Barrington,  "  played  well,  for  a  gentle- 
man, on  the  violin  ;  which  always  de- 
lighted 'he  child  while  in  h\s  mute's 
arms,  and  long  betore  he  could  speak. 
Mor  did  this  proceed  from  a  love  com- 
mon to  other  children,  of  a  sprightly 
noise ;  as  may  appear  by  the  following 


'  anecdote.  Dubourg,  who  was,  thirty 
years  ago,  a  distinguished  player  on 
that  instrument,  happened  to  lie  at  the 
family  seat;  but  the  child  would  not 

Eeraut  iiim  to  take  the  instrument  from 
is  fkther,  till  his  tittle  hands  were  held. 
After  having  heard  Dubourg,  however, 
the  case  was  altered;  and  there  was 
much  more  difficulty  to  persuade  him 
to  let  Dubourg  give  iNldt  the  instrument 
to  his  father:  nor  would  the  infant 
ever  afterwards  permit  the  father  to 
play  whilst  Dubourg  was  in  the  house." 
At  the  same  period  he  beat  time  to  all 
measures  of  music ;  hut  it  was  not  till 
his  nhith  year,  that  he  attemated  to 

play  on  any  instnimpnt.  An  Old  por- 
. trait,  painter,  wlio  cauie  at  this  time  to 
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the  fiamily  seat,  gave  him  some  in- 
struction on  the  violin;  and  so  rapid 
WIS  bis  {mprovenient,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  able  to  take  part  ^vitli 
bis  lather  and  the  painter  in  a  concert 
He  next  learned  to  play  the  second 
I  violin,  in  Corelll's  sonatas ;  and  thus 
acquired  a  steadiness  in  time  that  never 
deserted  him.  Soon  aftertvards  he 
commenced  composer,  **  from  emu- 
lation," i^ny;  Mr.  Barrington,  "  of  the 
applause  givt-u  to  a  country  dance 
made  by  a  neighbouring  clergyman. 
He  accordingly  set  to  work;  and,  by 
playing  a  treble  on  the  violin,  whilst  he 
sung  a  bass  tc  it,  he  formed  a  minuet, 
the  bass  of  which  he  wrote  in  the  treble 
clef,  and  was  very  profuse  of  his  fifths 
and  octaves ;  bdng  totally  ignorant  of 
the  established  rules  of  composition. 
This  minuet  was  followed  by  a  duet  for 
two  French  horns,  whilst  the  piece 
concluded  by  an  andanlr  rnovement; 
thus  consisting  of  three  parts,  all  of 
which  being  tacked  together,  he  called 
a  serenata.  At  this  time  he  had  never 
lieard  any  music  but  from  his  £ither, 
sisters,  and  the  old  painter." 

The  violin  continued  to  occupy  him 
chiifly  till  his  fourteenth  year,  although 
be  had  always  a  strong  partiality  for 
the  harpsichord ;  and  contrived  to  steal 
tntervals  of  practice,  in  spitr  of  his 
sisters'  assertions  that  he  only  spoiled 
the  instrument  His  fother,  atiout  this 
time,  declaring  his  intention  of  having 
an  organ  for  bis  chapel,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  undertook  to  be  ready  to 
officiate  as  organist  the  moment  the  in- 
strument should  be  finished.  This  was 
accomplished  in  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  sat  down  at  the  maker's, 
and  played  an  extempore  fugue,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  present,  Hrho 
did  not  imagine  that  he  couM  have 
executed  a  bar  of  a  single  tune.  "  It 
is  well  known,"  continues  Mr.  Bar- 
rington, "  that  this  instrument  is  more 
likely  to  form  a  composer  than  any 
other;  and  his  lordship,  in  process  of 
time,  coil  initted  his  ideas  to  writing. 
As  he  had,  however^  never  received  the 
least  instruction  in  the  alistmse,  though 
pleasing  science,  he  wished  to  consult 
both  Rosengrave  and  Gemminiani ;  who, 
on  examining  his  compositions,  told  him 
that  they  could  not  be  of  the  least 
aeriice  to  him,  as  be  bad  himself  in- 


vcbtigaled  all  tbr  c'^tiblished  nilei^  witb 
their  proper  exceptions." 

Another  proof  of  his  original  talent 
was,  his  preference  of  cluircli  nm  ic, 
and  full  harmonvi  to  simple  melodies; 
as  also  for  the  minor  third,  in  which  he 
made  his  first  composition.  As  he  ad- 
vanced  in  life,  his  musical  abilities  were 
more  fully  developed;  and  procured 
him,  from  the  university  of  Dublin,  the 
degree  of  doctor  and  professor  of  music. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Baron 
Mornington,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
on  the  Slbt  of  January,  1758;  and,  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  1760,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignities  of  Viscount  Wel- 
lesley  nnd  r.  xrl  of  Mornington.  He 
died  at  Kensington,  on  the  22nd  of  Mav, 
1781,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  fine 
and  estates  by  his  eldest  son,  Richard, 
the  present  Marquess  of  Wellesley.  His 
lordship  had  several  other  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  the  present  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

As  a  composer,  the  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton excelled  chiefly  in  the  glee  style ; 
that  beginning.  Here,  in  cool  Grot, 
gained  the  gold  medal  given  by  the 
Catch  Club,  in  1779}  and  has  been 
justly  described  as  a  work  of  real  ge- 
nius; a  master-piece:  not  hammered 
out,  bar  by  l>ar,  on  the  piano-forte ;  but 
complete  in  its  design,  and  only  reduced 
to  notation  after  it  had  been  perfected 
in  the  mind.  His  other  most  adndred 
productior.s  are  •.  Wlien,  for  the  World's 
Hepose;  glee  for  four  voices.  Gently 
hear  me,  charming  Midd }  Come,  foirest 
Nymph;  By  Greenwood  Tree;  glees, 
the  two  first  for  three,  and  the  last  for 
four  voices;  and  the  catch,  for  three 
voices,  'Twas  you,  Sir.  In  The  Harmo- 
nicon,  for  1830,  is  also  published  one  of 
his  glees  for  five  voices,  O,  iind  oi  Eve, 
which  is  also  one  of  a  collection  of  six 
glees,  selected  from  manuscripts  in  the 
possession  of  the  Catch  Club.  It  is  a 
short,  elegant  effusion;  and,  liice  the 
jublication  cif  which  it  forms  a  part,  is 
ess  known  to  the  musical  world  than 
t  deserves  to  1>e.  Several  other  pieces, 
)y  liis  lor  lsbip,  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  arc  preserved  in  Warren's  col- 
lection; others  ha?e  l>een  circulated, 
equally  worthy  of  preservation  ;  and  all 
majr  be,  with  justice,  classed  with  our 
national  auisic. 

The  Earl  of  Mornington,  who  mar- 
ried, in  IU9,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
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first  Viscount  Diingannon,  had  issue 
six  sons  and  three  daughters ;  'au<\  it 
is  singular  that  his  grand-duu^liier, 
Pfiadlui  Anne  (now  Lady  Burgbenb), 


is  one  of  the  best  mnsii  lans  that  the 
large  circle  of  amateurs  (among  the 
female  portion  of  them,  at  least)  of  our 
day  can  boasU 


lONATHAN  BATTISHILL. 


Jonathan  bat tishill,  com- 
poser of  the  popular  song  of  Kate  of 

Aberdeen,  and  many  of  our  best  glees, 
catches,  antiiems,  &c.,  was  the  son  of 
an  attorney,  and  was  born  in  173S, 
probably  in  London.  He  had  shown 
so  niiH-n  taste  for  music  at  the  asre  of 
niae,  liiat  his  father  was  induced  to 
place  him  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  was  instructed  in  singing  by 
the  ampler  of  the  boys,  Mr.  iSuvage,  to 
whom  he  was  afterwards  regularly 
articled,  and,  as  his  apprentice,  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  uncommon 
diligence.  Hie  anxious  spirit  of  re- 
search,"  says  the  author  of  Public  Cha- 
racters, whose  words  are  cited  by  several 
writers  of  biography,  combined  with 
constant  practice  on  the  organ,  at  once 
stored  his  mind  with  those  riches  of 
harmonic  combination  and  evolution  on 
which  he  formed  his  style,  and  gave 
him  a  command  of  hard  adequate  to 
the  execution  of  whatever  h^d  imagina- 
tion suggested ;  and,  at  tlie  expiration 
of  his  en^gement  with  Mr.  Savage,  he 
wa^  considered  one  of  the  best  extem- 
pore perfonnen  on  the  organ  which 
tliis  country  could  boast."  He  hud  not 
been  long  his  own  master  before  he  was 
solicited  to  compose  for  Sadler's  Welb, 
then  a  theatre  of  some  musical  noto- 
riety, and  where  several  of  Battishili's 
best  ballads  were  sung.  He  was  then 
engaged  to  preside  at  the  harpsichord 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre;  and,  not 
long  afterwards,  he  was  appointed 
organist  uf  the  joint  parishes  of  St. 
Clement's,  East  Cheap,  and  St  Mar- 
tin's, Ongar ;  and,  subsequently,  of 
Christchurch,  Newgate  Street. 

In  17G  J,  the  opera  of  Alcmena,  which 
was  composed  by  Battishill,  in  conjunc- 
tion vnth  Michael  Ame,  was  performed 
at  Drury  Lane.  It  was  only  acted  for 
five  nights,  in  consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  the  play  itself ;  but  the  miiaic 
was  well  received,  and  some  of  the 


chorusses,  for  science,  dignity,  and  ex- 
pression, deserve  to  be  classed  with  the 

first-rate  product:;>ns  of  ih,ii  period. 
Battishill,  shortly  after,  produced  his 
musical  drama,  The  Rites  of  Hecate,  in 
which  he  gave  additional  proofs  of  his 
^k'lW  as  a  composer.  During  this  time, 
J  notwiiiistandin|[  his  engagement  at  the 
theatre,  mnd  hu  numerous  pupils,  he 
composed  anthems  and  hyinns,  catches 
and  glees;  and  it  was  for  oac  ui  lhe  latter 
dass,  the  well-known  glee  for  three 
voices,  Underneath  this  Mvrt:c  Shade, 
that  the  nobleman's  Catch  Club,  in  1770, 
awarded  their  gold  medal,  aa  the  beat 
cheerful  glee.  He  had,  soori  after  bis 
engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
mamed  one  of  the  voad  performers 
there,  a  Miss  Davies;  after  whose  death, 
in  1775,  he  took  to  dissipating  much  of 
his  time  in  convivial  parties,  and  so  far 
gave  way  to  excess,  as  gradually  to  un- 
dermine his  constitution.    In  1776,  he 

Cublished,  by  subscription,  two  excel- 
(nt  collections  of  three  and  four  part 
songs.  He  di(  d  nt  hlinj^ton,  in  1801, 
and  was,  at  iiis  own  request,  buried 
near  Dr,  Boyce,  in  the  vaults  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

Battishill  was  a  composer  of  great 
power  and  originality,  and  one  or  the 
greatest  extemporary  organ  players  this 
country  could  boasL  His  memory  was 
such,  that  even  the  longest  composi- 
tions of  Handel,  Corelli,  or  Arne,  were 
always  sviflSciently  present  to  his  recol- 
lection, during  the  time  he  was  playing 
them,  as  to  render  the  presence  of*^  the 
text  unnecessary.  Battishili's  composi- 
tions are  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
strength  of  idea,  great  force  and  justness 
of  expression,  a  masterly  disposition, 
and  a  happy  contrivance  in  the  parts. 
Pour  of  hu  anthems— Call  to  Remem- 
brance ;  How  long  wilt  Thou  forget  me, 
O  Lord  ?  1  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord ; 
and,  Deliver  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  are 
printed  in  Mr.  Fieige'a  Hannonia.  Sacra. 
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He  also  left,  in  manuscript,  six  antliems, 
several  psalm  Xunes,  and  some  giees, 
roodM»  and  tonga.  Host  of  his  songs 
are  energetic  and  vigorous ;  this,  in 
particular,  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
two  boss  songs,  Poised  In  Heaven's 
eternal  Scale,  and  Thus  when  young 
Ammon  marched  along.  As  jproofs  of 
the  beauty  and  originadity  of  nis  fimcy 


in  ballad  ccimposition,  every  one  will 
admit  the  charming  pastoral  melody 
of  Te  Shepherds  and  Nymphs  of  the 
Grove,  the  mellifluous  and  affecting  air 
of  When  Damon  languished  at  my  feet, 
the  expressive  passages  in  When  Beauty 
on  the  Lover's  Cheek,  and,  above  all,  his 
well-known  and  justly  popular  song  of 
Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


SAMUEL  WEBBB. 


Samuel  wet^rk,  the  son  of  a 

gentleman  who  held  an  otticial  appoint- 
ment at  Iflnorca,  was  born  In  1740. 
He  lost  his  lather  whil.t  yt^  t  an  infant ; 
and,  being  left  in  such  circumstances  as 
precluded  his  lieing  educated  for  any 
profession,  was,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter.  He  was 
himself,  however,  so  averse  to  trade, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother, 
about  a  year  after,  he  Quitted  his  em- 
ploy nient,  and  obtained  a  support  by 
copying  music;  to  which,  notwith- 
standing his  ignorance  of  it  as  a  science, 
he  was  very  much  attached.  Whilst 
thus  occupied,  he  became  known  to  a 
German  professor,  of  the  name  of  I?ar- 
bandt,  organist  of  the  Bavarian  Chapel, 
in  London,  ftom  whom  he  acquired  the 
vndiments  of  the  art ;  which  be  -studied 
with  such  diligence  and  zeal,  that  be 
was  soon  qualified  1>oth  to  teach'and  to 
compose.  As  a  glee  composer,  he  was 
particularly  successful;  and,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Glee  Club,  scarcely 
a  year  passed  without  his  receiving  one, 
and  sometimes  two,  of  their  medals. 
Among  other  performances,  to  which 
this  distinction  was  so  justly  awarded, 
we  may  mention  those  acknowledged 
gems  of  Briti&h  composition,  fireathe 
aoft,  ye  Winds,  Discord,  Dire  Sisters, 
Glonnu?  Apt^Uo,  flicc. 

The  literary  acquirements  of  VVebbe 
were  scarcely  inferior  to  diose  wliich 
he  displayed  as  a  teacher  and  composer ; 
for  his  professional  en^igements,  nu- 
merous as  they  were,  cud  not  prevent 
him  from  attaining  a  knowledge  of 
several  languages,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  He  is  said  to  have  excelled 
also  in  fencing  and  dancing;  and|in- 
deedf  to  liave  been  so  gmerall  j  aceom- 


f  lishcd,  as  to  suggest  a  comparison 
with  tlie  admirable  Crichton.  Towards 
the  htter  part  of  his  life,  his  infirmities 

obliged  him  to  give  up  all  musical 
composition;  and  be  chiefly  amused 
himself,  wiUi  a  fnend,  at  the  chess- 
board. He  died  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1816,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  at  his  chambers  in  Gray's  Tnn; 
having,  according  to  his  biographer,  in 
The  Gentleman  s  Nffigazine,  afforded 
one  of  the  most  extiaordinary  instances 
of  a  Ufa  welt-spent,  in  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  expression.  As  a  musical 
composer,  he  is  characterized  by  taste, 
simplicity,  and  feeling,  in  his  songs; 
whilst  his  glees,  for  precision  of  harmony 
and  beauty  of  effect,  have  seldom  been 
surpassed.  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps, 
ho  is  cntitleil  to  rank  with  Locke, 
Furcell,  and  Ame.  His  church  music 
is  highly  esteemed  in  this  country ;  and 
few  of  our  cathedrals  are  strangers  to 
his  anthems.  His  operas,  though  not 
deficient  in  merit,  have  not  done  much 
towards  his  reputation* 

His  glees  and  part  song^s,  which  have 
been  collected  and  published,  in  three 
volumes,  amount  to  no  less  tiian  a 
hundred  and  seven  compositions.  Those 
which  have  essentially  contributed  to 
his  fame,  are  the  glees,  As  o'er  the  va- 
iIlJ  >!eads;  Arise,  ye  Winds;  Around 
the  festive  Board ;  Alas !  how  vain  1  Be- 
linda's sparfcOng  Wit ;  Bacchus,  Jove's 
delighting  Boyj  Balmy  Zephyrs;  Bid 
mcj  when  forty  Winters;  Come,  ro&y 
Health;  Come,  push  round;  Divine 
Cecilia ;  Hither,  all  ye  lovers ;  Ilail, 
happy  Meeting;  Hence,  all  ye  vain 
Delights;  Hail,  Music;  I'll  enjoy  the 
present  Time;  Live  to-day;  Music  is 
the  Language;  Me,  Bacchus  fires;  My 
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fair  is  benutifiil  :  In  care  and  sorrou'; 
Now  i'lu  prepared ;  0»  Night !  Oj  Love  1 
On  lUa  Death'bed;  Ocome,  Obella; 
Pretty  Warbler ;  Quand  io  bevo ;  Rise, 
my  joy ;  Sister  of  Phoebus ;  Seek  not  to 
draw  me;  Surely,  that's  the  charming 
Maid ;  Since  I'm  born  a  mortal  Man ; 
So  liiU  of  Life  j  Swiftly  Snm  the  Mouq- 


tain's  Brow;  Sweet  Hin!;  To  me  the 
wanton  Girls ;  Thy  Yoic«,  U  Harmony ; 
The  Spring;  To  the  fesUve  B<wrd ; 
There  behold  the  mighty  Bowl ;  When 
shall  we  Three  meet  again?  Who  can 
be  happy?  Where'er  my  Delia  comes; 
Wine  gives  the  LoTer  vigour ;  and  many 
more,  too  numeroue  to  mention. 


JOAH  BATES. 


JOAH  BATES,  the  son  of  the  iMurish 

clerk  of  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  was  bom 
there  in  1740,  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  at  the  grammar 
school,  under  Dr.  Samuel  Ogden,  after- 
wards an  eminent  divine  and  professor 
at  Cambiidge.  At  liaiilax  he  vvab  uiso 
tanght  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of 
music;  but  it  was  at  the  collegiate 
diurch  of  Manchester,  he  used  to  say, 
that  he  received  the  first  notion  of  that 
grand  style  of  organ  playing,  for  which 
be  was  so  remarkable,  from  hearing 
old  Wahiwright  Whilst  at  Manchester, 
he  pursued  his  scholastic  studies  under 
Mr.  Powell;  but  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
quired such  prondency  in  playing,  that 
he  was  able  to  take  the  place,  occa- 
sionally, of  the  organist  at  Rochdale. 

He  was  next  placed  on  the  foundation, 
at  Eton,  where  scholars  not  b^ng  al- 
lowed the  use  ofmiisiral  instruments, 
he  daily  practised  upon  imaginary  keys, 
on  his  table  ;  till  one  of  the  under 
masters,  learning  his  great  ability,  al- 
lowed him  to  practise  upon  his  harpsi- 
chord, and  procured  him  the  use,  during 
his  leisure  hours,  of  the  college  organ. 
He  was,  in  due  time,  elected  to  King's 
College,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow; 
and  obtained,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
residence  in  the  university,  (1760,)  the 
second  Craven  scholarshio,  always  con- 
sidered a  test  of  superior  classical  ability. 
He  graduated  B  A.  in  1764,  and  M.A. 
in  1767;  and,  about  the  same  time, 
was  appointed  tutor  of  hisoollege.  One 
of  his  private  pupils  was  tli  Eail  of 
Sandwich,  then  the  Right  Hon.  W.  A. 
Montagu;  who,  on  his  becoming  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  induced  Bates  to 
resign  both  his  fellowship  and  tutorship, 
and  talte  up  hii  raideiioe  wdth  him,  in 
London,  as  his  private  secretary.  As 


lone,  however,  as  he  renudned  at  Cam- 

bridge,  he  was  the  Coryplia  is  ;it  all 
concerts,  whether  public  or  private; 
and  was  one  of  the  quartett  of  dilietanti 
musicians,  who  at  that  time  graced  the 
halls  of  Cirnltridfre.  It  was  also  during 
his  residence  ni  Liie  university,  that, 
on  the  erecUon  of  an  organ  in  his 
native  town,  he  proceeded  thither  to 
get  up,  for  the  Brst  public  display  of  its 
power,  the  oratorio  of  The  Messiah. 
In  this  arduous  undertaking  he  had 
the  aid  of  the  Rev.  John  Allott,  of 
Birkheaton,  who  had  trained  up  the 
country  people  in  his  parish  to  sing 
chorusses  in  a  very  superior  manner ; 
whilst  Bates  so  snccessfully  exerted 
himself  in  qualifying  the  singers  of 
H'llifax,  that  The  Messiah  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  by  the  best  judges, 
never  to  have  been  before  so  well  per- 
formed. Upon  this  occasion,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer, Herschel,  who  played  first  violin ; 
being,  at  the  time,  masier  of  the  band 
of  a  regiment  (quartered  in  Halifax. 

During.  Iris  residence  with  Lord 
Sandwich,  Rates  became  the  vocal  in- 
structor of  the  unfortunate  Miss  Ray, 
who  was  shot  by  her  lover,  Hackman,  on 
coming  out  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre ; 
and,  from  his  patron's  seat  at  Hitchin- 
brook,  proceeded  to  Leicester,  to  pre- 
side at  a  music  meeting,  on  the  opening 
of  a  new  organ ;  his  lordship  taking 
the  double  drums.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  he  wrote  his  ode.  Here 
shall  soft  Charity  repair,  which  was  set 
to  music  by  Dr.  Boyce,  and  has  ever 
rince  been  performed  with  applause 
at  all  the  principal  music  meetings.  The 
success  of  this  undertaking,  it  is  said, 
inspired  Mr.  Bates  with  die  idm  of 
rescuing  the  old  masters*  compositions 
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from  oblivion,  by  having  them  occa- 
lionally  performed  by  a  numerotxs  and 
well*wlected  bandofTOcal  and  instru* 

mental  performers.  With  this  view, 
having  obtained  the  highest  patronage 
in  the  kingdom,  he  founded,  in  Tot- 
tenham  Street,  the  now  flourishing 
Concert  of  Ancient  Mu  ic.  Its  celebrity 
was  such,  that  the  luyal  iaaiily  soon 
became  constantattendants;  and  George 
the  Third  expressed  Im  approbation  of 
the  performances,  by  procuring  for 
Bates  the  appointment  of  commitnooer 
of  the  Victttalling  Office.  He  soon 
after  married  his  celebrated  pupii>  Miss 
Hanrop;  and  took  up  hia  remeneett 
the  office,  on  Tower  Hill.  Here  he 
planned  that  stupendous  musical  ner- 
uMinanco,  The  Commemoration  of  Han- 
del,  which  took  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  tlie  Pantheon,  in  1784,  under 
the  sole  conduct  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.  The  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted liimselfraised  him  to  the  highest 

f>itch  of  popularity  with  all  lovers  of 
egitimate  music;  and,  at  the  desire  of 
the  king,  he  was  promoted  from  the 
Victualling  Office  to  a  seat  at  the  Board 
of  Customs. 

Havinjr,  in  his  former  official  capacity, 
noticed  the  difficulty  under  which  the 
motrapoiis  laboured,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  flour,  he,  to  obviate 
prtyected  the  i^an  of  the  Albion 
mmtL  Of  this  gcheme  he  was  ao  tan- 
guine,  that  he  invested  the  whole  of 
his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  about 
10,000,  as  part  of  the  company's  ca- 
pital ;  and  carried  his  confidence  so  far, 
as  to  become  pledged  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  slock  in  hand.  The  whole, 
however,  was  wilfully  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  the  mills,  by  fire,  in  1791. 
His  own  deprivations  he  bore  with  great 
fortitude  and  resignadon;  but  the  cir- 
cumatanoe  of  bia  having  involved  bis 


wife  in  niin,  by  risking  the  profits 
of  her  professional  career,  without  her 
knowledge,  as  it  ii  said,  so  preyed  upon 

his  mind,  that  it  produced  a  complaint 
in  the  chest,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1799.  He  was  survived  by 
one  son,  and  his  wife,  "  whose  seraphic 
voice,  and  disposition  for  music,"  he 
used  to  say,  "  rendered  tier  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  singefs  this,  or  per- 
haps any  other,  country  ever  produced." 

"  Mr.  Bates,"  says  a  writer  in  The 
Hannonicon,  "  owed  bis  deserved  re- 
putation as  a  conductor,  chiefly  to  hh 
great  knowledge  of  music,  and  his  en- 
thusiastie  love  of  the  art ;  though  the 
respect  \\h\ch  his  educaiioD,  com- 
manding manners,  station  in  society,  ' 
and  acknowledged  judgment,  obtained  ' 
from  the  members  of  the  orchestra, 
contributed  their  full  share  to  his  sue* 
cess.  He  suffered  no  rival  near  his 
throne:  no  leader  disputed  with  him 
the  time  of  a  composition  :  no  singer 
contended  witii  ium  the  rigiit  ofciioice  : 
he  was  abscrinte;  and  no  one  is  fit  to 
mana'^'p  a  concert,  or  any  other  public 
perforniance,  who  does  not  act  upon 
the  «le  ooto,  sic  jubeo  principle.  This 
does  not  preclude  the  suaviier  in  modo ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  renders  it  indis- 
pensably necessary;  and  herein  Mr. 
Bates  was  ncvi.  r  uciicieiit.  His  man- 
ners were  as  courteous  as  his  determi^ 
nation  was  fixed;  and  to  his  various 
qualifications,  transmitted,  in  a  degree, 
to  his  successor,  the  late  Mr.  Greatorex, 
are  we  indebted,  not  only  for  the  highly 
correct  manner  in  which,  what  is  termed 
ancient  music,  has  been  performed  in 
this  country,  for  a  period  that  now 
considerably  exoseds  half  a  century, 
but  for  its  very  preservation,  at  a  time  i 
when  it  was  utterly  neglected,  and  had  j 
almost  sunk  into  obltvion  in  every  | 
other  part  of  Europe.^ 


SAMUBL  ARNOLD. 


This  celebrated  composer,  the  son 
of  Baron  Arnold,  was  born  about  1740, 
and  received  his  musical  education  in 
the  King's  Chapel,  under  Mr.  Gates, 
and  Dr.  Narcs.  He  gave  early  pro- 
mise of  those  superior  talents  which  he 


afterwards  displayed ;  and  first  txcited 
public  attention  by  the  praduction  of  the 
lively  air,  If  'tis  joy  to  wound  a  Lover. 
Before  he  was  twenty-three,  he  was 
engi^;ed  by  Mr.  Beard,  one  of  the 
maaageri  of  Covent  Garden  Tbeatie, 
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as  comjposer  to  that  establUbment,  for 
which  he  set  to  music  the  oonUe  opera 
of  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  in  17C5 ;  the 
opera  of  Rosamond,  in  1767;  and  the 
burletta,  called  The  Portrait,  ia  1770. 
He  had,  early  in  life,  enioved  both  the 
notice  and  advice  of  Handel,  and  having 
imbibed  from  him  a  taste  for  sacred 
music,  he  made  choice  of  Dr.  Browne's 
sacred  ode,  The  Curse  of  Saul,  ilic 
subiect  of  bis  first  effort.  He  completed 
it  in  such  a  manneTf  aa  greatly  to 

augment  his  fame';  ailid  tills  ode  was 

geuerally  allowed  to  be  the  best  of 
Its  kina  compowd  since  the  time  of 

Handel.  He  generously  presented  it 
to  the  society  instituted  for  tlie  be- 
nefit of  decayed  musicians  and  tiieir 
families;  "to  whom,"  says  Dr.  Burney, 
"it  proved  a  valuable  acquisition."  Thus 
encouraged,  he  pursued  this  high  branch 
of  llisavt,  and  produced  the  successive 
oratorios,  Abimelech,  Tito  Resurrection, 
and  The  Prodigal  Son ;  wiiich  were 

ferformed  during  several  suceeisive 
.ents,  under  his  own  management,  at 
the  oratorios  of  the  Theatres  Hoyal 
Covent  Garden  and  Haymarket  The 
last  was  selected  to  be  performed  at  the 
installation  of  Lord  North,  as  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
\\\nch  occasion,  he  was  offered  a  public 
honorary  degree  {  but  he  preferred  ob> 
taining  it  in  the  customary  mode,  and 
he  accordingly  received  it  in  the  school- 
room, where  he  performed  as  an  exercise 
Hughes's  poem  on  the  Tower  oi  Music. 
On  such  occasions,  the  professor  of  mu- 
sic's duty  is  to  examine  the  exercises  of 
candidates  for  d^rees ;  but  Dr.  I i ayes, 
then  musical  proftssor  at  Oxford,  re- 
turned him  his  score  unopened,  observ- 
ing, "Sir,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
serotiitiae  the  exercise  of  the  author  of 
The  Prodigal  Son." 

In  1769,  he  purchased  the  Mary-le- 
bone  Gardens,  then  a  place  of  fiuAdonable 
resort,  where  he  produced  several  ex- 
cellent burlettas,  which  were  performed 
by  the  vocal  favourites  of  the  day. 
The  enterprise,  however,  proved  almost 
ruinous  to  him;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
place  declining  in  attraction,  a  p(  i  son  in 
ob  cunfidenee  absconded  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  he  retired  from  the 
concern  a  loser  to  the  amount  of  little 
less  dian  £10,000.  In  1770,  however, 
he  was  cngiged  as  composer  at  the 
Haymarktt,  lor  which  theatre,  he,  for 


many  years,  composed  the  chief  musicai 
pieces. 

In  1782,  he  produced  at  Covent 

Garden  the  celebrated  comic  opera  of 
The  Castle  of  Andalusia,  which  cju- 
tinues  to  keep  possession  of  tlie  sta^e 
with  its  original  popularity.  In  1783, 
on  the  death  ot  bis  preceptor,  Dr. 
Nares,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  office 
of  organist  and  composer  to  the  king; 
and  in  the  same  year,  he  officiated  as 
a  sidndireetor  of  the  femous  Corn* 
memoration  of  Handel.  In  1786,  he 
projected  a  plan  for  publishing  an  uni- 
form edition  of  the  works  of  that  great 
composer;  an  undertaking,  in  which 
he  was  encouraged  by  George  the 
Third,  who  took  twenty-five  copies. 
He  proceeded  with  it  till  he  had  com- 
pleted about  thirty-eight  volumes;  and 
tliough  it  is  not  totally  free  from  errata, 
remains  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his 
spirit  arul  judgment.  He,  about  the 
same  tune,  uublished  four  lar^e  volumes 
of  cathedral  music,  as  a  continua  i on  of 
the  work  of  Dr.  Boyce;  three  of  them 
in  score  for  the  voic^  and  one  for  the 
organ. 

On  the  death  of  ^(r.  Stanley,  the 
famous  blind  organist,  he  joined  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Onley,  in  carrying  on 

oratorios  at  Drury  Lane,  for  which  he 
adapted  the  two  very  fine  and  effective 
oratorios,  The  Redemption,  and  The 
Triumph  of  Truth:  the  last  entirely 
from  Handel.  He  was  chosen  manager 
of  the  concerts  oi  iha  Academy  ot  An- 
cient Music,  in  1789  ;  and  On  the  decease 
of  Dr.  Cooke,  in  1793,  he  was  requested 
by  the  dean,  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  to  become  the  doctor's  suc- 
ccsscr,  ns  organist  of  Westniinsr^r 
Abbey ;  when,  he  declaring  his  inability 
to  aoeept  the  dtvation,  in  consequence 
of  his  numerous  avocations,  it  was  still 
pressed  upon  him,  with  the  allowance  of 
a  deputy  whenever  he  eonid  not  attend. 
In  1792,  he  was  likewise  solicited  to 
conduct  the  annual  performances  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sons  of  tlie  Clergy,  at 
Sl  Paul's,  witii  which  he  immediately 
complied,  and  continued  to  give  his  as- 
sistance to  that  charity  till  his  decease, 
which  took  place  on  tne  28nd  of  Octo- 
ber, 1802  ;  leaving  a  widow,  a  son,  and 
two  dai^hters.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  ;  the  choirs  of  St.  Paul's, 
Westniinstpr,  nnd  the  Chapel  Rnynl, 
aUftidiiig  las  funeral,  and  an  anthLin 
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being  composed  for  the  occasion*  by  hie 
friend,  Dr.  Calcott. 
Dr.  Arnold  is  described  as  hayine 

possessed  niany  qualities  which  entitled 
him  to  esteem,  besides  his  excellence 
as  a  composer :  he  was  of  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  disposition;  sodable  and 
amiable  in  society  ;  and  a  zealous  and 
sincere  friend.  Speaking  of  his  abili* 
ties  as  a  murical  composer,  Dr.  Burney 
ob!^crves :  "  the  public  approbation  has 
auticipated  the  tribute  of  apjplause, 
winch  the  biographer  nu^t  be  disposed 
to  pay  his  memory.  His  oratorios  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  disciple  of  so 
great  a  master  as  Handel ;  and  such  was 
the  versatility  of  his  talents,  that  he  not 
only  acquitted  himself  with  high  credit 
in  those  solemn  and  august  subjects 
which  relate  to  our  religious  duties,  but 
in  those  tender,  playful,  and  humorous 
compositions,  wlucli  belong  to  the  best 
of  our  public  amusements.  According 
to  a  writer  in  The  Harmonicon,  Dr.  Ar- 
nold possessed  a  strong  turn  for  humour, 
and  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  French 
Revolution,  with  a  view  to  aid  in  stem- 
ming the  current  of  popular  opinion 
in  England,  is  supposed  to  liaTe  contri- 
buted several  jeux-d* esprit  to  a  high 
Tory  newspaper  of  that  dav.  The  mu- 
rical tenrieea  of  St  FauPs  Cathedral 
liaving  been  suspended,  about  forty-five 
years  ago,  on  account  of  a  certain  in- 
dispositioni  which  attacked  tlic  choris- 


ters, he  is  said  to  have  written  the 
following  epigram,  which  appeared  in 
The  Whitehall  Evening  l  ost : 

The  chnroh  ihnt  ap !— the  organ  nut* ! 

Who  iball  explain  tbit  riddle  i 
Now,  aiaoir  canoM,  pfayr  tiM  aiitt  t 

Now,  bagw,  pliy  the  JwlcMibtfr. 

"  Haringonce  called  on  that  celebra- 
ted musician.  Dr.  Arnold,"  says  Parke, 
*'  at  his  house  in  Dtike  Street, We^ttr.in- 
ster,  our  convers»ation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  A  the  organ- 
builder,  a  man  of  irregular  habits,  who 
came  on  business.  *How  do  you  do, 
Mr  A— —  f  said  the  doctor.  'Very 
well,  I  thank  you,  doctor,'  replied  the 
organ-builder.  *  And  how  do  you  ?et  on 
nowf*  added  the  doctor.  'Uh!  ^aid 

Mr.  A  , '  very  well ;  I  work  hard  all 

day,  and  to  bed  happy  at  night' 
*  Ay,'  said  the  doctor, '  we  can  ail  go  to 
bed  happy ;  but  the  test  IS  how  we  arise 

ir;  the  ii'.cirr.iiif;  V  " 

Dr.  Arnold  composed  the  music  of  a 
variety  of  farces,  operas,  pantomimes, 
burlettas,  &c.,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  besides  a  very  fine 
oratorio  called  Tlie  Shnnamite  Woman, 
and  fnur  sets  of  Vauxhall  songs  in 
score,  the  melodies  of  which  are  singu- 
larly sweet,  and  the  accompaniments 
marked  by  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  character  and  powers  of  the 
various  instruments. 


CHARLES 

This  celebrated  actor  and  melodist 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  silver- 
aimth,  at  Southampton,  where  he  was 
born,  about  the  year  1747.  Being  in- 
tended for  the  church,  he  was  placed 
on  the  Ibnndation  of  Winchester  Sichool; 
but  music  took  such  complete  possession 
of  his  mind,  that,  as  a  boy,  he  would 
attend  to  Uttle  else.  He  was  for  some 
time,  a  chorister  in  die  cathedral  of 
Winchester,  where  he  was  taught  the 
gamut,  and  five  or  six  common  tunes, 
bv  Mr.  Fussel,  the  organist  of  the 
church  ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  he 
was  his  own  instructor.  When  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  offered  blm- 
•elf  as  candidate  for  the  situation  of 


DTBDIN. 

organist  of  BishnpV  \yaltham,  Hants, 
and  was  only  rejected  on  account  of  his 
youth.  Shortl]f  afterwards,  his  elder 
brother,  a  captain  of  an  Easi  Indiaman, 
presdngly  invited  him  to  make  a  trial 
of  his  powers  in  London,  whither  he 
accordingly  proceeded,  and,  for  some 
time,  earned  the  means  of  support,  by 
composing  ballads  lor  the  music-sellers, 
and  giving  lessons  on  the  piano.  Dis- 
liking, however,  the  confinement  which 
this  occupation  occasioned  him,  he 
turned  actor,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1762,  made  his  debitt  on  the  bo.uds  of 
the  Richmond  Theatre.  The  followmg 
year  he  performed  at  Birmingham; 
whence  he  returned  to  Loadon,  and 
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was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
as  a  singer;  in  which  character,  the 
following  accidental  circumstance  soon 
brought  him  into  repute.  It  happened, 
that  the  part  of  Ralph,  in  The  Maid 
of  the  Mill,  having  been  refused  by 
every  other  comedian,  was  offered  to 
him,  as  a  dernier  ressort,  hut  without 
any  sanguine  hope  that  he  would  be 
able  to  do  justice  to  it.  Tlie  natural 
force  of  his  character,  however,  and  tlie 
great  simplicity  with  which  he  went 
thrnugh  tlie  part,  at  once  recommended 
him  to  public  notice,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  approbation.  Still, 
he  %fM  not  in  his  element;  he  disliked 
the  profession  of  an  actor,  and  his  chief 
delight  was  in  composition.  He  was 
soon  after  invited  to  write  something 
for  ('event  (Jarden,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Heard,  with  a  promise  that 
it  should  be  brought  out  for  his  benefit; 
and  he,  in  conscfiucnce,  produced  a 

Sastoral,  called  Tlie  Shepherd's  Arti- 
ce,  which  was  performed  durinff  the 
season  of  1763-4,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. About  five  years  afterwards 
he  composed  the  overture,  first  chorus, 
and  the  finales  of  the  first  and  second 
actS|  as  well  as  three  of  the  songs,  in 
the  operatic  farce  of  Love  in  the  City, 
since  altered  into  The  Romp.  His  next 
composition  was  the  principal  part  of 
the  music  of  Lionel  and  Clarissa;  and  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  he  furnished 
the  entire  music  ol  The  Padlock;  the 
success  01  whicli  pieces  fully  established 
his  fame  as  a  dramatic  composer.  The 
last  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane, 
under  the  management  of  Garrick,  in 
1768 :  Dibdin  himself  playing  the  part 
of  ^iungo  with  astonishing  success. 
He  ai'terwards  composed  the  music  to 
several  pieces  for  the  same  theatre,  the 
names  of  which  are  now  almost  wholly 
forgotten.  The  Jubilee  was  the  most 
popular,  being  performed  ninety-three 
nights  in  the  season. 

He  next  undertook  the  joint  cha- 
racters of  author  and  composer,  and 
successively  produced  The  Deserter,  in 
1772;  The  Waterman,  in  1774;  and 
The  Quaker,  in  1775;  all  of  which 
are  sdU  popular.  Amongst  the  great 
number  of  pieces,  however,  which  he 
produced  about  this  period,  there  were 
many  which  did  not  even  reach  medio- 
crity. A  q^uarrel  with  Garrick  induced 
him  to  quit  Drury  Lane,  and  shortly 


after  he  retired  from  the  stage  alto- 
gether, and  entertained  the  public  with 
a  sort  of  monopoiylogue,  in  wnich  htin* 

troduced  his  own  songs,  accompanying 
himself  on  the  piano-forte.  He  was 
eminently  successful,  both  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  provincial  towns;  and, 
but  for  his  improvidence,  he  might, 
doubtless,  have  amassed  a  handsome 
fortune.  He  afterwards  introduced,  at 
£xeter  'Change,  bis  new  species  of  en- 
tertainment, m  the  form  of  a  musicBl 
puppet-show,  under  the  name  of  The 
Comic  Mirror,  in  which  the  puppets 
were  made  to  personate  well-known 
characters.  In  tlie  meantime,  he  wrote 
and  composed  a  great  variety  of  trifles 
for  Sadler's  Wells ;  and,  in  1782,  he 
became  composer  and  joint  manager 
of  the  Royal  Circus,  now  the  Surrey 
Theatre.  The  profit  which  this  specu- 
lation broi^ht  him  was  considerable, 
but  it  was  soon  dissipated  in  a  law-suit 
which  he  had  with  his  partner. 

In  1788,  he  published  a  Musical  Tour 
through  England;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, made  arrangements  fur  a  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies,  for  which  country 
he  actually  sot  sail,  but  stress  of  weather 
having  compelled  the  ship  to  anchor 
in  Torbay,  and  other  dreumstances 
operating  upon  him,  he  landed  and 
returned  to  London.  Here  he  again 
gave  entertainments  on  the  plan  of  his 
former  Ones,  and  with  such  sncoess, 
that  he  was  induced  to  build  a  new 
theatre,  in  Leicester  Place,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Sani-Souci.  His 

Eerformances  were  very  profitable,  but 
e  continued  to  dispose  of  bis  money 
so  speedily,  that  he  must  have  passea 
his  latter  days  in  poverty,  but  for  the 
pension  bestowed  on  him  by  govern- 
ment This  was  only  £200  a  year, 
and  though  sufficient  to  preserve  him 
from  want,  was  far  from  adequate  either 
to  his  merits  or  necessities.  He  died 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  disorder, 
which  lor  some  years  prevented  him 
from  performing  for  himself  the  most 
ordinarv  offices  of  li&f  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1814. 

As  a  composer  of  theatrical  music, 
Dibdin  is  comparatively  forgotten,  but 
his  collection  of  nautical  songs,  will  carry 
down  his  name  to  posterity,  as  long  as 
the  race  of  British  sailors  exists.  They 
may  be  said  to  have  infused  a  new 
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soul  into  our  navy,  and  by  making 
our  seamen  familiar  with  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  courage,  in  a  maimer  the 
most  grateful  to  their  feelings,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assert,  that  they  have 
tended  to  promote  a  spirit  of  subordi- 
nation among  them  much  more  effec- 
tually than  the  coercion  of  martial  law. 
The  music  to  which  they  are  set  is 
simple  and  appropriate,  and  without 
beinn:  scientific  or  profound,  is  fuU  c( 
expression  and  natural  melody. 

Ab  an  author,  Dibdin  published, 
boidea  the  works  befiwe^mentioned, 


Reminiscences  of  his  own  Life;  The 
By-stander,  a  periodical,  printed  about 
1787$  Hannah,  a  novel,  published  in 
1792;  TheYoun-cr  Brother,  in  1793; 
A  History  of  the  Stage,  in  1795;  A 
Tour  through  various  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  in  1803 ;  and  Henry 
Hooker,  a  novpl,  in  180'?.  The  hpst 
edition  of  liis  s jugs  was  published  a 
sliort  time  ago  by  Dr.  Kitchener.  A 
bust  of  Dibdin  has  been  erected  in  the 
hall  of  Greenwich  Hospital;  be  left 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Thoi'nas,  both  of 
some  celebrity  u  theatrical  writen. 


WILLIAM  SHIfiLIX 


William  shi  ELD  was  born  in  the 
year  1754,  at  Swalwell,  in  the  county  of 
Durham ;  where  his  father,  a  singmg- 
master,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
his  art  At  the  age  of  six,  he  began  to 
practise  on  the  violin,  and  afterwards 
on  Uie  harpsichord;  on  both  of  which 
foistruments,  but  particularly  the  former, 
he  soon  became  a  proficient.  His  father, 
however,  dying  when  young  Shield  was 
but  nine,  he  bad  the  choice  of  resigning 
his^Kvineartfor  the  calling  of  a  barber, 
a  sailor,  or  a  boat-builder ;  and,  fixing 
on  the  latter,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Edward  Davison,  of  North  Shields. 
His  master,  however,  rather  encouraged 
than  checked  his  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
sdence,  by  procuring  him  the  opportn- 
nity  of  playing  at  the  music  iT.f.Ttings 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  at  the  parties  of 
the  principal  families.  The  proficiency 
he  thus  acquired,  and  the  applause  he 
met  with,  determined  him  to  renounce 
boat-building;  and,  on  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticesiiipk  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  music.  Some  instructions  in 
thorough-bass,  which  he  received  irom 
Avison,  greatly  added  to  his  improve- 
ment; arid  an  anthem,  which  he  com- 
posed for  the  opening  of  a  new  church 
at  Sanderiand,  extended  his  musical 
reputation  all  over  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  invited  tc  direct  the  &8hionable 
concerts  at  Scarl)orough ;  became  leader 
at  the  theatre;  and  composed  several 
songs,  the  words  of  which  were  written 
by  the  admired  pastoral  poet,  Cunning- 
hami  who  was  his  fiiend,  and  one  of 
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the  actors.   There,  too,  he  became  ac* 
quainted  witli  the  celebrated  performers, 
Borghi  and  Fischer;  and,  by  their  re-  ■ 
commendation,  was  engaged,  among  j 
the  second  idolins,  at  the  Opera,  under 
Giardini.    The  following  season  he  was 
raiscdt  by  Cramer,  the  leader^  to  the 
rank  of  first  violin ;  and  held  that  post 
for  eighteen  years.    His  first  appear- 
ance as  a  dramatic  composer  was  in 
1778;  when  his  music  of  The  Flitch  of 
Bacon,  was  performed  with  great  ap- 
plause.   He  soon  after  accepted  the  post 
of  composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre ; 
which  a  dispute  with  the  manager, 
respecting  pecnnirtry  matters,  induced  | 
him  to  rchnquish,  after  he  had  held  it  i 
some  years.  In  1700,  while  on  a  visit  | 
at  Taplow,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  | 
make   the  acquaintance  of  Haydn; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  heard  to 
declare,  that  "  he  gained  more  im- 
portant information  in  four  days'  com-  i 
munion  with  that  founder  of  a  style  j 
which  has  given  fame  to  so  many  i 
imitator'?,  than  ever  he  did  by  the  best  i 
directed  studies  of  any  part  ol  his  life." 

In  1791,  he  set  out  upon  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy ;  and  on  re- 
turning to  England,  in  the  autumn  of 
1798,  renewed  his  engagement  at  Oo"  r 
vent  Garden ;  but  soon  relinquished  it. 
Of  the  advantages  gained  from  his  : 
Italian  tour,  he  gave  no  mean  proof  a  | 
few  years  after,  by  the  publication  of  j 
his  excellent  Introduction  to  Harmony;  ' 
the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  : 
ladlitate  toe  acqnintion  of  practical 
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knowledge  in  that  important  branch  of 
the  science  of  music,  by  simplifying  lU 
kws,  and  divesting  it  of  that  forbidding 
complexity  of  character,  by  which  many 
have  been  deterred  enteriojg  upon  the 
ttudy.   In  the  inetntiiiM»  in  1809,  he 
published,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of 
ballads,  roodos,  glees,  duetSi  &c.»  under 
the  tide  «r  A  Cento;  which  being 
thereby  onfinf  tl  to  a  certain  circulation, 
is  now  but  little  known.  In  1817,  in 
which  year  appeared  a  tecond  edition  of 
his  Introduction  to  Harmony,  was  also 
publinhed  his  Rudiments  of  Thorough 
Boiij  tor  Youiig  Beginners,  &c. ;  a  work 
of  considerable  interest  and  utility. 
This  year  of  Shield's  life  was  also  me- 
morable for  his  succeeding  the  late  Sir 
William  Parsons,  as  master  of  the  band 
of  musicians  in  ordinary  to  the  kinp, 
which  the  prince  bestowed  upon  him 
without  toncitadon;  and  when  the 
object  of  his  preference  attended  at  the 
Pavilion,  to  express  his  thanlcs.  Ilia  royal 
highness  to  saia  to  hme  inteminted  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  acknowledgments, 
by  observing,  "  My  dear  Shield,  the 
place  is  your  due ;  your  merits,  inde- 
pendently of  my  regard,  entiUe  you 
to  it."    The  musical  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation  of  George  the 
Fourth,  was  under  Shield's  superin- 
tendence; and  he  continued  in  the 
estimation  of  his  royal  patron  till  his 
death,  which  ooeurred  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1829. 

The  private  cliaracter  of  Shield  was 
highly  andaUe  and  respectable;  and 
his  society  was  com  ted  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  his 
day.  By  reading  and  study,  he  re- 
medied his  deficiency  gf  education ;  the 
want  of  which  was  never  visible  in  the 
literary  circles  to  wiacli  iie  was  ad- 
mitted. He  liad  some  peculiarities ;  one 
of  which  was  a  passion  for  hems  a  good 
shot,  lieing  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
the  country,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
he  declined  rising  as  early  as  his  host, 
one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  country, 
but  went  out  with  his  gun,  alone,  about 
an  hour  nftcr  breakfast.  He  had  not 
been  gone  long,  before  he  returned 
with  a  hmot  of  partridges  i  whilst  his 
friend,  who  did  not  arrive  till  the  oven- 


hnd  not  been  able  to  bag  a  single 
head  ot  game.  Shield  be^nning  to 
rally  him  on  his  failure,  was  requested 
to  produce  the  brace  he  had  brought 
home;  when  his  friend,  finding  no 
shot  mariu,  guessed  the  fact,  that  thev 
had  been  purcha;^ed ;  and  pxclaimed, 
with  a  laugo,  "  These  birds  were  killed 
with  silver  shot  I"  It  would  seem,  that 
hp  was  also  as  fond  of  eating,  as  he  was 
ambitious  of  tlie  reputation  of  killing, 
game;  for  having  a  partridge  placed 
on  his  plate,  at  the  table  of  a  friend 
where  he  was  dining,  one  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  it  up,  he  devoured 
the  whole  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
intention  with  which  it  had  been  handed 
to  him :  this  was,  however,  principally 
owing  to  absence  of  mind. 

As  a  compospr.  Shield  is  most  fa- 
vourably known  by  his  music  ot  Kosina, 
whidi  still  maintains  its  original  popu- 
larity on  the  stage.  Rural  opera  was 
the  j^culiar  sphere  for  hb  talents;  and 
considered  as  the  composer  of  the  music 
above-mentioned,  and  that  of  The  l*oor 
Soldier,  Marian,  The  Farmer,  and  The 
Woodman,  he  stands  perhaps  unrivalled 
in  that  class  of  composiiiun.  His  me- 
lody is  at  once  placid  and  flowing,  full 
of  pailius  and  sweetness,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  sentlinent  of  his  songs. 
Where  deep  passion,  or  boisterous 
expression,  is  required,  he  is  com- 
paratively unsuccessful;  bat  in  the 
plaintive  and  tender,  he  is  rivalled  by 
few.  His  instrumental  music,  though 
on  a  par  with  most  of  its  class,  at  the 
time  It  was  written,  is  far  inlcrior  lo 
his  vocal;  and  his  finales  and  con- 
certed pieces  are,  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  present  period,  feeble. 
The  operas  before  mentioned,  were  his 
chief  performances ;  but  he  also  com- 
posed the  music  of  Robin  Hood,  Fon- 
tainbleau,  The  Highland  Reel,  Lock 
and  Key,  and  several  other  acting 
plays.  Among  his  numerous  detached 
songs,  which  still  remiin  popular,  are: 
A  Sigh  best  expresses  tiie  passion  of 
Love,  The  Thorn,  O  bring  me  Wine, 
The  Wolf,  The  heaving  of  the  Lead, 
The  Post  Captain,  Old  Towler,  and 
Down  the  Bourne  and  through  the 
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7hIS  eminent  pianist  was  born,  in 
1752,  at  Rome,  where  his  father  fol- 
lowed the  occupadon  of  a  chaser  and 
embosser  of  silver  vases  and  figures  for 
the  church  service.    He  received  iiis 
earliest  lessons  in  singing  ftom  hit  re- 
lative, Buroni ;  and,  at  the  ape  of  seven, 
was  placed  under  an  oreanist,  oi  the 
name  of  CordfoelU,  to  be  inatrncted  in 
thorough-bass;  which  he  acquired  so 
impidly,  that  he  passed  an  examination 
at  nine,  and  was  admitted  to  an  of- 
g  inisi's  place  in  the  Koruan  capital. 
He  was  next  placed  under  Santarelli, 
considered  by  the  Italians  the  last  great 
master  of  the  vocal  school,  and  Carpini, 
the  deepest  contrapuntist  of  h\s  day,  at 
Rome.   While  studyiug  with  the  iuuei, 
at  the  age  of  little  more  than  twelve, 
be»  without  his  roaster's  knowledge, 
composed  a  bass  for  four  voices ;  which 
was  so  much  admired  by  his  friends, 
tiiat  rar])iiii  desired  to  bear  it ;  and, 
ttiough  slow  to  praise,  he  could  not 
deny  it  bis  approbation :  but  observed, 
had  he  consulted  him,  "  it  mi^ht  have 
been  better."    About  this  time,  his 
proficiency  on  the  harpsichord  attracted 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Peter  Beclcford,  then 
on  his  travels  in  Italy;  who  prevailed 
with  his  parents  to  consign  the  luture 
education  of  their  son  to  his  care. 
Clementi  removed  to  Mr.  Beclcford 's 
seat,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  the  refine- 
ments of  the  family  led  him  to  other 
studies,  besides  his  favourite  one  of 
music;   and,  it  is  said,  he  attained 
uncommon  proficiency  in  both  the 
living  and  dead  languages,  and  exten- 
sively acquainted  with  general  liter- 
ature and  sdenoe.  Young  as  be  was, 
he  became  an  economist  of  his  time ; 
and  regularly  apportioned  to  each  pre- 
arranged occupation,  its  quantum  of 
practice  or  application.   The  worlcs  of 
Corelli,  Alessandro,  Scarlatti,  Paradies, 
and  Handel,  were  the  sources  from 
whidi  be  derived  his  musical  in- 
•traction,  and  the  examples  on  which 
he  fiHrmed  his  taste ;  and  his  success 
equalled  bis  seal  and  assiduity.  At 
•igbteen,  be  not  only  suipMied  all  his 

[ 


contemporaries  in  execution,  taste,  and 
expression,  but  had  already  conipoiied 
his  celebrated  Op :  2,  published  a  year 
afterwards,— a  work  entitled,  by  the 
cotiiuion  consent  of  all  musicians,  to 
the  credit  of  being  the  basis  on  which 
the  w!iole  fabric  of  modprn  piano-forte 
sonatas  has  been  founded;  and  which, — 
though  it  ts  now,  frpm  the  immense 
prtigrcss  wliich  manual  dexterity  has 
made  in  the  last  sixty  years,  within 
the  powers  of  even  second-rate  per- 
formers,—was,  at  the  period  of  its 
production,  the  despair  of  such  pianists 
as  J.  C.  Bach  and  Schroeter;  who 
were  content  to  admire  it,  but  de- 
clined the  attempt  to  play  what  the 
latter  proiessor  tieclared  "  could  be 
executed  only  by  its  own  composer,  or 
by  that  ^at  performer  of  all  wonders, 
the  devii  i"  Having  completed  the 
period  his  father  had  engaged  he  should 
remain  with  Mr.  Hcrkfi  ;d,  Clementi 
came  up  to  London,  where  he  was 
speedily  engaged  to  preside  at  the 
harpsichord  at  the  King's  Theatre. 
From  this  time,  his  reputation  rose  so 
rapidly,  that  his  remuneration,  both  for 
lessons  and  performances,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Bach,  niid  other  cele- 
brated musicians  of  the  day. 

In  1780,  he  determined  on  a  tour  on 
the  continent,  and  visited  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  with  such  a  burst  of 
Parisian  entliusiasm,  that  he  frequently 
afterwards  jocosely  remarked,  he  could 
hardly  believe  himself  the  same  Cle- 
menti in  Paris  he  had  be«&  in  London. 
After  having  produced  his  Op:  5  and 
6,  he  proceeded,  in  1781,  by  way  of 
Strasbnrgb  and  Mntndi,  to  Vienna; 
enjoying  everywhere  the  patronage  of 
pnnces,  the  admiration  of  his  brother 
musicians,  and  the  plaudits  of  the 
public.  In  the  Austrian  capital  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Saiieri,  and  other  musicians;  wuh  tiie 
second  of  whom  he  was  trepanned  into 
a  musical  trial  of  sliill  before  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  and  the  Grand  Duke  (af- 
terwards the  Emperor)  Paul,  of  Russia, 
and  bis  omsortt  Catberine.  Botb  ex- 
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erted  themselve-^  to  the  utmost  of  their 
abilities,  and  each  seemed  to  merit  the 
palm  till  the  other  began.  The  contest 
deliglited  and  astonished  all  who  wit- 
nessed it,  and  terminated  without  envy 
or  jetdoiuy  on  tlie  part  of  the  two  great 

Serfonncrs.  At  Vienna,  Clementi  pro- 
uced  Im  Up:  7,  8,  9,  and  10;  and  a 
anrrepdtiottt  and  very  erroneous  copy  of 
his  celebrated  toccata,  with  his  Op ;  1 1, 
having  appeared  in  France,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  published  •  correct 
edition  of  them,  followed  by  his  Op:  12; 
on  the  fourth  sonata  of  which  Dr. 
Crotch  and  Mr.  S.  Wesley  afterwards 
ginre  public  lectures.  He  returned  from 
a  second  vi-it  to  Paris,  in  1784;  from 
which  year,  to  1602,  he  continued  in 
London,  pursuing  his  profesifoiial  ca- 
reer with  equal  eclat,  as  a  composer, 
performeri  and  instructor.  During 
this  period,  he  produced  his  Ops:  15 
to  40,  as  well  as  his  admirable  Intro- 
duction to  the  Art  of  Playing  the 
Pfano-forte.  Upon  the  nilure  of 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Broderip,  by 
whom  he  lost  considerably,  he  was 
induced  to  engage  in  the  music  pub- 
lishing, and  piano- forte  manufacturing, 
business; and  his  name  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  new  firm,  still  existing 
in  Cheapside,  London.  He  now  de- 
clined taking  pupils ;  and  dedicated  his 
whole  time  to  his  professional  engage- 
ments, his  business,  and  the  improve- 
'  ment  of  the  mechanism  of  his  piano- 
fortes. He  soon  after  arranged  and 
published  Haydn's  oratorio  of  The 
rreati(!ii,  with  English  words,  for  the 
piano- forte.  In  the  autumn  of  the  above 
year  (1802),  he,  a  third  time,  visited  die 
continent,  and  extended  his  journey  to 
Petersburgh.  He  was  accompanied  on 
the  tour  by  his  pupil,  Field;  and  his 
instruction  was  sought  by  young  mu- 
sicians in  almost  all  the  principal  cities 
through  which  he  passed.  At  Berlin 
he  married  his  first  wife,  with  whom 
he  visited  Rome  and  Naples;  but  she 
died  on  his  return  to  the  Prussian  ca- 
pital, in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who,  some 
years  afterwards,  came  to  a  premature 
end  by  the  accidental  disdiarge  of  liis 
own  pistol.  To  dissipate  the  sorrow 
occasioned  by  llie  loss  of  his  wife,  Mr. 
Clementi  again  visited  Petersburgh  and 
Vienna,  from  whence  he  was  called  to 
Rome,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  his 
family,  on  the  death  of  a  brother. 


This  was  no  sooner  accomplished,  than 
he  was  anxious  to  return  to  England ; 
but  was  prevented  by  the  war,  which 
protractea  his  stay  until,  he  says,  he 
was  obliged  to  live  upon  the  snuff- 
boxes and  rings  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
travels."  Circumstances,  at  length, 
relieved  lum  from  hia  emborraased 
tuation;  and,  after  a  short  stay  at 
Milan  and  other  cities,  he  reached 
England  in  the  summer  of  1810.  During 
his  long  sojourn  on  the  continent,  he 
published  only  a  single  sonata,  his 
Op:  41.  Neither  his  mind  nor  his 
pen,  however,  was  idle;  for,  besides 
preparing  materials  for  his  Gradus  ad 
Parna&sum,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  three  vdimiea,  he  composed 
several  symphonies  for  a  full  orchestra. 

In  1801,  he  married  his  second  wite, 
a  Miss  Gisbome}  and,  soon  after,  ap- 
peared his  Appendix  tohi-^  Introduction 
to  the  Art  of  Playing  the  Piano-forte. 
This  was  followed  by  his  adaptation  of 
Haydn's  twelve  grand  Symphonies  for 
that  instrument,  the  flute,  violin,  and 
violoncello;  and  of  Haydn's  LMSons 
for  the  piano-forte  and  four  voices;  and, 
in  lSir>,  he  produced  his  highly  valuable 
elemeniary  work,  in  four  volumes, 
entitled.  Practical  Harmony.  He  had 
now  declined  playing  in  public;  but 
broke  through  his  resolution,  on  two 
occasions.  The  first  was  to  give  the 
Philharmonic  Society  nn  opportunity 
of  saying  they  had  once  more  heard 
Clementi  play ;  and  the  second,  at  a 
public  entertainment  t^ivcn  to  him  at 
the  Albion  Tavern.  During  1820  and 
1 82 1 ,  he  published  several  original  works 
for  the  piano-forte ;  his  sonata,  Op :  46, 
dedicated  to  Kalkbrenner;  his  capri- 
cios,  Op:  47;  a  fantasia.  Op:  49;  a  set 
of  sonatas,  comprising  Op:  50,  dedi* 
cated  to  Chcrubini;  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  six  of  Mozart's  symphomes, 
with  accompaniments  for  the  piano- 
forte. **  Clementi,"  says  Dr.  Crotch, 
"  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of 
piano*ferte  rnn^c;  for  he  long  ago 
introduced  all  the  beauty  of  Italian 
melody  into  pieces,  calculated,  by 
thehr  ornamental  varieties,  to  elidt  the 
powers  of  the  instrument,  and  display 
the  taste,  as  well  as  the  execution,  of 
the  performer:  and  the  introduction 
of  his  sonatas,"  he  afterwards  adds, 
**with  the  quartetis  and  aymphoniea 
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of  Bacrlierini  ami  Haydn,  stamped  a 
value  on  modern  musiCj  which  many 
of  the  admiren  of  the  andMit  idiool 
were  disposed  to  acknowledge."  To 
name  bis  pupili^  would  be  to  enumer- 
ste  netriy  ali  the  distinguished  pianists 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  in  Europe  ;  and 
some  of  the  greatest  of  the  present  day. 
dementi's  powers  of  extemporaneous 
playing  have  been  equalled  by  few: 
when  Dussek  was  asked,  early  m  his 
professional  career,  to  touch  the  piano 
after  Clementi  had  been  extemporising, 
he  is  stated  to  have  replied,  tnat  '*  to 
attempt  anything  in  the  same  style 
would  be  presumption;  finrwbatMMnata, 
what  concerto,  or  what  regular  com- 
position, could  a  man  play,"  he  asked, 
**  that  would  not  be  insipid,  after  what 
had  juit  been  heard  ?" 

The  private  character  of  Clementi  is, 
in  every  respect,  amiable ;  and  no  man 
is  more  esteemed  and  respected  by  his 
professional  brethren.  Hi«i  stmHoiig 
habits  are  buid  to  iiave  induced  ia  \nm 
an  abience  of  mind,  which  is  mistaken 
by  some  f;)r  affectation.  The  fact  of 
his  appearing  in  one  stocking  white, 
and  the  other  bkck,  might  almost  war- 
rant such  n  conclusion  j  but  nn  anec- 
dote in  Parke's  Musiod  Memoirs  sett 


this  pardonable  inBrmity  in  a  different 
light  Whilst  on  a  visit,  with  Cross- 
dill,  at  Lord  Pembroke's  seat^  at 

Wilton,  they  agreed  to  l  aihe  in  the 
fine  piece  of  water  in  the  park.  Cross- 
dill  was  dressed  before  Clementi  had 

left  the  water;  and,  with  a  view  of 
determining  whether  hi<?  friend's  ab- 
sence of  mind  was  assumed  or  real, 
removed  his  shirt;  and,  on  his  return 
to  the  house,  informed  their  noble  host 
of  the  intended  joke.  "  Clementi,"  says 
Parke,  "  returned  in  half  an  hour, 
perfectly  dressed,  as  he  believed ;  and 
upon  a  ladv  requesting  to  hear  him 
play  one  or  his  sonatas,  havine  taken 
his  seat  at  the  instrument,  and  fidgeted 
a  little  in  bis  peculiar  way,  played  the 
first  movement  of  one  of  his  most  diffi- 
cult  pieces,  and  was  about  to  begin  the 
adagio;  when,  being  oppressed  by  the 
heat,  he,  unconsciously,  unbuttoned 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
was  pvooeedinpr,  when  the  lady,  greatly 
iururi^icd,  hastily  letired  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  while  Lord  Pembroke, 
convulsed  with  laughter,  apprised  Cle- 
menti oi  hig  situation ;  wlio,  starins 
wildly,  darted  ont  of  the  room,  and 
could  not,  by  any  entreaties  be  induced 
to  njjoin  the  party." 


THOMAS  GREAIOREX. 


This  ctkbratadeooductorof  the  An- 
cient Concerts  was  bom  at  North  Wing- 
field,  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  17ft8.  His  father,  an  ingenious 
musician,  trm^ht  liirn  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  art;  and,  in  1772,  sent 
him  to  London,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Cooke,  the 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
1774,  and  two  fbllowit^  years,  ne  at- 
tended the  celebrated  Christmas  ora- 
torios of  the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich, 

(performed  at  his  seat  at  Hinchinbrook, 
n  Huntingdonshire;  and,  for  some 
time,  resided,  as  teacher,  in  the  fainily 
of  tbsit  nobleman.  He  was  afterwards 
patromsed  by  George  the  Third,  and 
still  more  by  Georfre  the  Fourth  ;  who 
monificentlv  rewarded  his  talents.  On 
the  establiiDmeiit  of  the  Andent  Con- 
certa,  in  the  year  1776^  he  assisted  in 


the  chorufsee;  and  he  continued  a 

performer  ther(»  until  advised  to  try 
the  nortli  air  tor  the  re-estabiishment 
of  his  health,  in  1780,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  situation  of  organist  of  the 
cathedral  of  Carhsle.  He  resigned  it 
in  1784;  and,  in  that  year,  proceeded 
to  Italy,  where  he  studied  vocal  music, 
for  two  years,  under  Santarelli,  the 
most  famous  ringer  of  lus  time,  at 
Rome.  On  his  return  to  London,  at 
the  end  of  1788,  he  established  himself 
as  a  teacher  of  singing ;  and  was  soon 
fuUy  occupied.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
B'ltes,  in  1793.  he  was  appointed  his 
successor,  to  conduct  ilie  Ancient  Con- 
certs, without  any  solicitation  on  his 
part ;  a  post  he  continued  to  hold  with 
undiminished  credit  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  the  meantinei  in  ISOl, 
be  contributed  to  the  nstoraltoii  of  the 
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Vocal  Concerts ;  and,  in  1819,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  situation  of  orj^anist,  and 
master  of  the  boys,  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
and  Linnean  Societies ;  having  ob- 
tained admifdon  into  the  fbrmer  body, 

in  coib'eqnence  of  hi.s  romminiicatin j 
to  them  a  novel  method  of  meaauriug 
the  altitude  of  mountains,  which  he 
practised  during  a  visit  to  the  lakes,  in 
1817.  Besides  having  some  know- 
ledge of  botany  and  mathematics,  he 
b  much  attached  to  astronomy;  and 
possesses  several  vahiable  telesropes, 
including  the  best  in  Europe,  made 
by  the  famous  Tully* 

His  pnhlications  consist  of  a  com- 
pilation ot  Djiaim  tunes,  harmonized  by 
bimtelf,  ana  dedicated,  by  perminion, 
to  thf  king;  and  the  arrangements  of 
numerous  musical  composmons,  for  the 
Andent  and  Vocal  Concerts,  by  adding 
complete  orchestral,  vocal,  and  instru- 
mental parts.  But  it  is  chiefly  to  his 
superior  talents  as  a  conductor,  and  a 
music  master,  that  he  is  indebted  for 
his  reputation;  the  latt(?r  branch  of  Ins 
profession  is  said  to  liave  yielded  him 
£2,000  per  annum. 

His  character  is  represented  as  Viighly 
amiable  and  estimable;  and  tornied, 
probably,  no  small  portion  of  the  hi- 


ducement  to  the  hi^h  patronage  with 
which  he  has  been  honoured.  George 
the  Fourth,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
treated  hirn  with  much  condescension 
and  faniiharity;  in  proof  ot  which 
the  following  anecdote  has  been  UAA, 
Hoth  the  prince  and  musician  being 
at  the  annual  dinner  given  by  the 
directors  of  the  Andent  Coneert,  die 
latter  was  about  to  depart  earlier  than 
the  rest  of  the  company,  giving,  as 
a  reason,  that  his  attendance  was  re- 
quired at  the  king's  evening  concert. 
"  Oh!  never  mind,"  said  the  prifire, 
"  my  father  is  Rex,  I  contess;  but  you 
are  a  €hreater  Rex."  {QretUons.)  Kfr. 
Greatorex  was,  for  some  time,  a  captun 
in  the  St.  George's  volunteers;  and 
belonged  to  the  Kentish  Archery  Club, 
from  which  hp  olit^uied  several  prizes. 
When  at  Rome,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Chevalier  Charles  Bdward  Stuart, 
who  took  a  great  liking  to  him  ;  and,  at 
his  death,  bequeathed  to  him  several 
volumes  of  manuscript  music  Being 
once  aslced  hy  the  chevalier  for  a  song, 
Mr.  Greatorex  chose  the  simple  air. 
Farewell  to  Lochaber;  upon  hearing 
wliich,  the  exiled  prince  is  smd  to  have 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  squecsed 
the  hand  of  the  performer  with  great 
emotion. 


SIR  JOHN  ANDREW  STEVENSON. 


This  able  musician  and  tasteful  I 
composer  was  born  in  Ireland,  about 
the  year  1760,  and  received  his  musical 
instrnction  in  the  cathedral  ofSt Patrick, 
Dublin,  under  Dr.  Murphy.  In  this 
situation  he  cultivated,  with  success, 
that  species  of  sacred  and  secular  music, 
which  ha^  rendered  him  so  great  a 
fitvourite  with  the  public  He  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  composer  by 
setting  to  music  the  airs  of  the  popular 
after-pieces,  The  Son-in-Law  and  The 

Agre-a!)le  Surprise  ;  the  original  music 
of  which  never  had  been  published; 
and  was  the  sole  property  of  tiie  pro- 
prietor of  tiie  Haymarket.  Sir  John 
composed  the  mnsic  for  the  Dublin 
nianageri,  Lo  enable  them  to  perform 
the  pieces;  and  executed  his  task  so 
tastetttUy,  that  they  still  continue  to  he 


'  performed  with  his  music,  at  the  Dublin 
Theatre.  He  afterwards  set  to  music, 
for  the  Irish  stage  also,  Dr.  Holton's 
opera  of  The  Contract,  and  Mrs.  At- 
kinson's Love  in  a  Blaze.  About  the 
same  time,  he  commenced  his  career  as 
a  vocal  composer,  with  great  success; 
and  it  is  recorded,  as  a  proof  of  hb 
merit,  **  that,  some  years  ago,  he  re- 
cti ved  from  the  Hibernian  Caich  Club 
a  massive  and  elegant  silver  cup,  in 
testimony  of  their  estimation  of  his 
tatetits,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
many  delightful  compositions  which  he 
had  contributed  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  club  and  the  honour  of  the 
country."  The  degree  of  doctor  of  nmsic 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  DttUin  i  and  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  firom  the  bands 
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of  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  during 
that  nobleman's  first  lord-Ueutenantcy 
of  IreUindi  Sir  John  Stevenaon  n 
chiefly  known  as  the  harmonizer  and 
arranger,  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  to  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Moore.  His  original 
pieces,  however,  include  compositions 
of  the  very  highest  merit;  of  which, 
not  the  ieabl  deserving  of  notice,  is  the 
duet,  Tell  me,  where  was  Faney  bred  ? 
and  the  glee,  Come  unto  these  yellow 
Sands.  Sever&l  of  his  glees  and  duets 
have  obtained  great  celebrity  |  and  his 
church  music,  %ough  not  so  generally 
known,  contains  some  pieces  full  of 

Eathos,  taste,  and  sublimity.  Betides 
is  symphonies  and  accompaniments 
to  the  Irish  Melodies,  in  eight  parts, 
the  words  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq; 
symphonies  and  accompaniments  to 
popular  national  airs,  with  words  by 
the  same;  a  series  of  sacred  songs, 
diwli»  tttd  trios,  with  words  by  the 
same;  and  Handel**  aoiigi,  with  a 


piano-forte  accompaniment ;  his  most 
admired  pieces  are:  glees,  for  dsree 
iroteest  And  will  he  not  oome  again  t 
Allen-a-Dale;  and  Alice  Brand;  Doubt 
thou  the  Star::,  are  Fire;  a  glee;  Come, 
let  us  play,  a  madrigal  for  three  voices ; 
a  fairy  glee ;  Hail  to  the  mighty  power 
of  Song!  a  charter-glee  ;  See,  our  Oars 
with  feathered  ^pray,  a  boat  glee ;  and 
several  others.  Amongst  his  best  duets 
are,  besides  the  popular  ones  already 
named:  Those  laugnine  Eyes;  Sweet 
Stream,  if  e'er  thy  limpid  flow;  Vaien* 
tine's  Day,  ftc.  His  songs  are:  Waters 
of  EUe;  l?'areweli,  my  Harpl  Doubt 
not,  sweet  Maid;  RemenuMr  your 
Vows;  Come,  take  the  Harp;  Go, 
sweet  Enchantress;  Maid  of  Marlivale ; 
The  Cypress  Wieath;  and  others,  of 
equal  merit. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Morton, 
of  the  Custom-house,  Dublin,  by  whom 
he  has  several  children  |  one  of  whom 
is  married  to  the  Maiqnces  of  Ueadlbit 


MICHAEL  KBJULY. 


This  celebrated  eomposer,  actor,  and 

vocalist,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
wine  merchant  of  Dublin,  where  the 
subject  of  our  meoudr  was  bom,  in 
1762;  his  father  being,  at  the  time, 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  castle. 
He  was  tiio  eldest  of  fourteen  children; 
and,  at  the  age  of  three,  he  states^  he 
was  daily  placed,  with  the  wine,  upon 
the  tat)le,  to  howl  Hawthorn's  song  in 
Love  in  a  Village,  **  Thete  was  a  ioUjjr 
Miller,"  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
fisither's  company.  He  commenced 
taking  lessons  in  music  at  the  age  of 
seven;  and,  though  his  first  instructor 
was  so  dissipated  m  his  habits,  that,  to 
use  Kelly's  own  words,  he  "  has  been 
kept  up  till  one  in  the  morning,  on  the 
mere  cnance  of  getting  a  lesson,"  he  was 
enabled,  in  his  ninth  year,  to  execute, 
mth  precision  and  neatn^,  Schobert's 
sonatas.  Hi?  siivcrino-  masters  were  the 
best  that  could  be  prucoied  lu  Dublin; 
but  bis  unprovement,  it  would  seem, 
was  not  solely  owing  to  the  effects  of 
tuition.  Speaking  of  one  of  his  in- 
stmetors,  Signor  Giorgio,  he  says,  "  I 
ftcoUect  being  with  hUn  once,  when  he 


Altered  a  frnit  shop,  and  ate  peaches 

and  nectarines ;  and,  at  last,  took  a  pine- 
apple, and  deliberately  sliced  it,  and 
ate  also.  This  ooinpl^ed  my  lon^ng ; 
and,  while  my  mouth  watered,  1  asked 
myself  why,  if  I  assiduously  studied 
music,  I  should  not  be  able  to  earn 
money  enough  to  lounge  about  in  fruit 
shops,  and  eat  peaches  and  pine-apples 
M  well  as  Signor  Giorgio  ?  I  answered 
myself,  bv  promising  that  I  would 
study  hard,  and  I  really  did  so ;  and, 
trifling  as  this  little  anecdote  may  ap- 
pear, I  firmly  believe  it  was  the  chief 
cause  of  my  seriou?=;  rr^ohnion  to  follow 
up  music  as  a  profession."  He  was 
atlerwards  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 

the  fricr.tlship  uijcI  notice  of  Rauzziiil, 
then  playing  at  the  Rotunda,  at  Dublin  ; 
who  gave  him  some  lessons  in  singing, 
and  advised  his  father  to  send  him  to 
Italy.  Before  he  left  Dublin,  however,  a 
circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  deb^U  in 
public.  The  person  who  was  to  have 
played  the  count  in  the  opera  of  La 
Buona  Figliola,  which  had  been  got  up 
in  Italian,  having  been  talcen  ill,  ^Uy 
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was  fixed  upon  to  stipply  hi?  place. 
When  "  the  awful  night/'  as  he  says, 
■*  arrived,  the  bouse  was  crowded  {  and 
I  received  p;rcat  applause.  I  had  a 
powerful  treble  voice,  pronounced  Italian 
well,  was  tdl  fbr  my  age,  and  acquitted 
myself  beyond  tlie  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  my  firiends."  He  ulerwards 
played,  for  three  n^hts,  in  the  character 
of  Oymon,  at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre, 
then  under  the  management  of  Mirhael 
Arne,  Doctor  Arne's  son,  together  witii 
a  fonrth  night  for  his  benefit,  in  the 
character  of  Lionel.  He  started  for 
Naples  on  the  1st  of  May,  1179;  having 
gained  tnfficieiit,  by  hb  Derfiiraiances, 
to  pay  for  his  voyage  to  Italy,  and  for  his 
maintenance  and  musical  education  for 
some  dme  after  his  arriiral  there. 
In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  was  attacked  by  an 
American  privateer,  the  chief  mate  of 
which  he  discovered  to  have  been  liis 
father's  c^ardener,  who  had  been  trans- 
ported tor  theft.  The  recognition  took 
place  at  a  fortunate  moment  for  Kelly ; 
when  one  of  the  privateer's  crew  wris  \n 
the  act  of  breaking  open  his  piano  with 
a  hatchet 

On  his  arrival  at  Naples,  he  was  very 
kindly  received  bv  the  British  minister, 
^r  wIlHam  Ifamflton,  who  gave  him  a 
present,  '*  to  see  the  sights  of  Naples;" 
and  bid  him  call  on  him  in  a  fortnight 
He  was  not  quite  punctual  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  one  morning;  when  Sir 
Vvilltam,  taking  out  his  watch,  said, 
**  If  you  do  not  learn  to  keep  time,  you 
will  never  be  a  good  musician  ;"  a  hint 
which,  he  says,  he  recollected  through 
life.  Being  introduced  to  Fineroli,  he 
studied  for  some  time  under  that  master ; 
who  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  with  him, 
that  he  ^ould  not  touch  his  Englisih 
piano-forte,  thinking  it  to  be  highly  pre- 
judicial to  his  voice.  Visiting  Rome 
during  the  carnival,  he  was  invrodiired, 
by  his  friend  Blake,  to  the  celebrated 
Aprili ;  who  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  singing,  that  he  offered  to  instruct 
him  gratuitously ;  promising,  in  a  short 
time,  to  **  make  him  capable  of  earning 
his  bread  anywhere.'^  Witli  Apnli 
he  proceeded  to  Palermo ;  and>  during 
bis  residence  there,  he  sang  in  severd ' 
of  the  prinripal  rhii^'L'bL's,  and  parti- 
cularly at  the  Duomo,  during  the  great 
6ast  of  St  Rosalia.  From  Palermo  he 
tailed  to  Lcghonii  and  firom  thence  to 


Florence,  where  he  was  engaged  to 
appear  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  as  first 
tenor  ringer.  He  then  visited  Venice, 
and  several  of  the  principal  theatres  in 
Italy  i  when  his  success  was  so  great, 
that  lie  declined  an  invitation  firom 
Mr.  Linley  to  come  over  to  England. 
Travelling  into  Germany,  he  made  a 
suceessfal  dehiU  at  Prague,  Warsaw, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna ;  and  at  the  last  <Aiy, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years  m 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  Joseph  the 
Second,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  one 
of  the  original  performers  in  Mozart's 
(mera  of  Noxze  di  Figaro.  Towards 
toe  dose  of  1^  engagement  at  Vienna, 
he  was  attacked,  one  ni^rht,  by  two 
Austrian  officers,  wlio  fancied  he  had 
supplanted  one  of  them  in  a  lady's  af> 
fections.  They  were,  in  consequence, 
dismissed  from  the  army  by  the  em- 
peror; who,  on  this  and  many  other 
occasions,  manifested  a  great  regard  for 
Kelly.  On  his  requesting  permission 
for  six  months'  absence,  the  emperor 
not  only  assented,  but  allowed  him  the 
option  of  extendinc^  it  to  twelve  months ; 
desiring  bis  pay  should,  in  tlie  mean- 
time, be  eoniinued.  He  soon  after  em- 
barked for  England;  and,  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  found  himself  so  much  in 
request,  that  Ms  scruples,  if  h*e  had 
any,  of  returning  to  Vienna,  were  over- 
come, by  the  offer  of  an  engagement  as 
leading  vocalist  at  Drury  Lane  Thf j  iLk  . 
He  made  his  first  appearance  there  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1787,  in  his  old  cha- 
racter of  Lionel ;  and  was  received  with 
unanimous  appteuse.  From  this  time 
he  continued  to  appear  in  various  cha- 
racters with  undiminished  success ;  and 
also  sang  at  the  king's  Andent  Concerts, 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  at  all  the 
principal  music  meetings  and  theatres 
m  Great  Britain.  In  the  meantime  he 
acquired  considerable  reputatiim»  as  the 
composer  of  various  musical  pieces,  of 
which  the  principal  were :  The  Castle 
Spectre,  Blue  Heard,  Of  Age  To- Mor- 
row, Deaf  and  D\irnb,  &c.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1802,  the  board  of  management 
at  'Droiy  Lane,  then  just  instituted, 
appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  super- 
intending the  musical  department. 
From  this  period,  according  to  his  own 
enumeration  of  them,  the  various  pieces 
for  which  he  composed,  or  adapted  music, 
amounted  to  nearly  forty;  but  none 
of  than  have  attained  eqiod  popidaritjr 
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with  those  above-mentioned.  He  is 
also  the  conaoaser  ot  a  uumerous  Hut  of 
Italiaiii  Bnglisb,  and  Frendi  aoi^^ 
duets,  and  trios.  He  was  stage-manager 
to  the  King's  Theatre,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  neariy  thirty  years ;  at  which 
establishment,  also,  he  peiTirmed  as 
principal  tenor  singer,  both  in  the 
serious  and  comic  operas.  "  The  re- 
gular emolument  for  my  labours,"  he 
says,  in  his  Reminiscences,  (and  be  it 
known  to  all,  that  to  manage  an  Italian 
opera  is  a  most  laborious  taak,)  has 
been  the  use  of  the  house,  and  tlie 
penormers  belonging  to  it,  for  my 
annual  benefit;  defraying,  myself,  how- 
ever, every  other  expense  belonging  to 
the  performance  of  the  night.  Through 
all  the  changes  of  different  proprietor- 
ships and  lessees,  this  privilege  has  been 
invariably  granted  me,  as  a  reward  for 
long  sernoe."  The  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the 

Eout;  and  was,  at  lengtii,  carried  off 
y  tliat  ^Bieaae,  at  Ramsgate,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1826. 

Kelly  was  much  esteemed  in  private 
for  many  agreeable  and  amiable  qua- 
lities, as  a  companion  and  friend ;  and 
he  wa<5  fortunate  in  the  patronage  of 
the  great,  irom  the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  bis  career.  His  late  majesty, 
George  the  Fourth,  held  him  in  par- 
ticular esteem,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  shew: — Having  been  mvited  to 
hear  the  kin^r's  band  at  the  Pavilion,  at 
Brighton,  Kelly  asked  Cramer  to 
tufler  Ids  Bttle  god-dai^[^er,  wKo  was 
very  fond  of  music,  to  stand  behind  the 
organ.  Cramer  consented ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  performances,  the  child 
having  crept  out,  and  placed  herself 
between  the  kettle-drums,  was  espied 
by  the  king ;  who,  after  kissing  ner, 
and  throwing  her  across  his  shoulder, 
brought  her  across  the  room  to  Kelly, 
asking  why  he  did  not  bring  her  into 
the  room ;  and  desiring  he  would  do  so 
whenever  be  chose.  As  a  composer, 
Kelly  was  at  least  a  man  of  taste  and 
original  conception,  if  lie  was  not  deeply 
versed  in  the  science  of  music;  and  no 
other,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to 
public  amusement,  with  the  exception  of 
Bishop.  Parke,  itj  his  meagre  notice  of 
this  talented  man,  says,  that  he  was  a 
judicious  compiler ;  and  introduced  into 
nis  operas  many  fine  compositions  of 
the  Italian  masters.  He  was,  however. 


but  little  acquainted  with  harmony; 
and  1  had  his  own  word  for  this :  for,  in 
the  year  1803,  he  candidly  told  me,  in 
the  garden  of  Watson,  the  proprietor  of 
the  theatre  at  Cheltenham,  that  he 
merely  wrote  the  melodies,  and  that 
the  old  Italian,  Mazzanti,  did  the  rest. 
To  corroborate  this,  it  need  only  be 
observed,  that  the  late  Doctor  Arnold 
informed  me,  after  Kelly  had  composed 
several  of  his  operas,  he  called  on  him, 
and  asked  him  how  long  it  would  take 
to  learn  thorough-bass.  Kelly's  {deces 
were,  notwithstanding,  p:enerally  suc- 
cessful; and  I  was  crc;Uibly  informed, 
that  the  sale  of  his  music  to  Blue  Heard, 
for  a  considerable  time,  produced  for 
Corri,  its  publisher,  a  profit  of  forty 
guineas  per  week." 

A  shnrt  while  before  Ins  death,  Kelly 
published  his  Reminiscences,  in  two 
volumes,  a  very  amusing  and  well- 
written  work,  and  abounding  with  anec- 
dote, of  which  the  following  is  a  sample : 
Having  related  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Tate  Wilkinson,  to  sing  with 
Mrs.  Crouch,  at  York,  he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  he  first 
appeared  bafiire  the  eccentric  manager ; 
who,  it  seems,  was  a  great  epicure,  and 
had  a  stroiig  aversion  tuwards  a  round 
of  beef.  "  I  saw  in  tlie  larder,"  says 
Kelly,  "ahuge  round  of  btLf;  I  ordered 
it  up,  and  had  it  put  on  tlie  table  be- 
ibre  me ;  I  pulled  off  mv  coat  and  wabt« 
coat,  and  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of  my 
shirt,  took  off  my  cravat,  and  put  on  a 
red  woollen  night-cap;  thus  cnvobed, 
and  with  a  large  carving-knife  in  my 
hand,  I  was  engaged  in  seeming  delight 
on  the  round  of  beef,  at  the  moment  ma- 
nager Wilkinson,  to  whom  Mrs.  Crouch 
had  previously  sent,  entered  the  house. 
He  had  never  seen  me ;  he  went  up  to 
Mrs.  Croucl),  and  congratulated  her  on 
her  arrival  in  York;  turninp:  from  her, 
he  espied  me,  and  starting  back,  ex- 
claimed, *  Ugh  1  ma'am,  who  is  that, 
with  the  enormous  round  of  beef  before 
him? — How  the  devil  came  he  here, 
ma'am?'—*  That  is  Mr.  Kelly,  whom 
you  have  engaged  to  pinr^  with  me,' 
said  Mrs.  Crouch,  with  a  serious  coun- 
tenance. <  What,  that  figuicl'  said 
Tate — *  wliat!  that  my  Lord  Aim- 
worih— my  Lionel— my  Young  Mea- 
dows ! — Ugh !  send  him  away,  ma'am ! 
send  him  back  to  Drury  Lane  ! — send 
him  to  Vienna!  I  never  can  produce 
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such  a  thing  as  that  to  a  York  audience, 
ma'am  I'  While  he  was  abusing  the 
bad  taste  of  the  Dniry  Ltne  ringers, 
adds  KnSlff  **  I  slipped  out  of  the 


dressed  myself,  Md,  In  proprld  prrsond, 
was  introduced  to  Tate,  who  partidpated 
in  the  joke,  and  laugM  hcttrtfl^ }  tad, 
ever  after,  we  were  the  gmtett  nlMids." 


STEPHEN  STORACB. 


This  eminent  dramatic  composer  was 
the  eon  of  Stephen  Staraoe,  the  well 

known  Itiliati  double  bass  player; 
during  whose  residence  in  London  his 
talented  son  was  bora,  in  the  year  1768. 
He  exhibited  a  struni::  propensity  for 
music  at  a  very  early  age ;  which  his 
father  took  such' pains  toculdvate,  that, 
before  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
was  able  to  perform  tne  most  difficult 
solos  of  Tartini  and  Giardini  with  great 
correctness.  He  was  shortly  after  sent 
to  Italy,  where  he  studied  the  harpsi- 
chord and  violin,  and  the  art  of  com- 
position; and  he  is  said  not  only  to 
have  written  the  finale  to  the  first  act 
of  The  Pirates,  during  this  residence 
fkbroad,  but  most  of  the  otiier  pieces  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  greatly 
admired.  Just  before  Storace  quitted 
Vienna,  the  following  drcumstanee 
nearly  prevented  his  departure.  Being 
at  a  ball,  one  night,  he  came  down 
from  tlie  snpper-room  somewhat  heated 
with  wine ;  and,  seeing  his  sister  on  the 
floor  with  an  officer,  whose  spurs  had 
entangled  het  dress  whilst  in  the  act  of 
waltzing  with  her,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  that  she  had  been  intentionally 
insulted,  and  vioienily  attacked  the 
officer.  Tlie  confinement  of  Storace 
was  the  consequence ;  but  he  was  re- 
leased, through  the  interference  of  Mi- 
chael Kelly,  and  with  Um  left  Vienna, 
in  1787. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  went 
to  reside  at  Buh  t  but  finding  no  open- 
ing for  the  exerci  -e  of  his  musical  talents 
either  there  or  ia  the  British  metro- 
polis, he  was  indaced  for  awhile  to 
abandon  music  as  a  profession,  and  to 
turn  his  attention  to  drawing;  an  art 
ior  vviiich  he  had  always,  like  his  cele- 
brated cotemporary,  Dr.  Crotch,  a  Strong 
predilection.  Fortunately,  however, 
when  in  Italv,  he  had  toruied  a  friend- 
ship wUh  Me.  Kelly ;  and  a  new  era 
being  opened  to  talent,  by  th«  astunp- 


tion  of  the  management  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  by  the  elder  Linley,  Storace 
was  introduced  to  l  im  by  the  former, 
and  immediately  engaged  as  composer 
to  die  theatre.  Hh  productions  were 
so  well  received  by  the  public  through- 
out his  entire  career,  and  became  so 
popular,  that  lie  is  sidd  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  music-publishers  greater 
prices  for  some  of  his  operas  than  had 
ever  before  been  given.  His  compo- 
sitions, in  the  order  in  which  they  w  ere 
performed,  are :  The  Doctor  and  Apo- 
thecary, farce,  1788;  The  Haunted 
Tower,  opera,  1790;  No  Song,  No 
Supper,  farce,  1791 ;  The  Siege  of  Bel- 
grade, opera,  and  Tiie  Cave  of  Tropho- 
nius,  a  musical  Interlude,  1792;  The 
Pirates,  and  Dido,  operas,  in  1793;  The 
Prize,  and  the  Glorious  First  of  June, 
musical  entertainment;  The  Cherokee, 
and  Lodoiska,  operas,  1701 ;  Three  and 
tlie  Deuce,  comic  drama,  1795;  My 
Grandmother,  farce;  Iron  Chest,  a 
play;  and  Mahtnoud,  an  opera,  1796. 
During  the  time  he  was  engaged  upon 
the  latter  work,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  fit  of  the  gout,  which  flew  to 
his  liead;  and,  in  the  March  of  the 
latter  year,  (1796,)  suddenly  deprived 
the  world  of  this  liighly  promising  ge> 
nius,  at  the  early  age  or  thirty-tnree. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Percy 
Street,  Rathbone  Place ;  leairfng  sevenU 
c!iildren  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Hall, 
tiie  engraver.  His  opera  of  Mabmoud 
was  performed  shortlV  after  his  death, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

The  compositions  of  Storace  are  re- 
plete with  spirit  and  fire;  and  hii 
melodies  have  seldom  been  excelled  by 
theatrical  composers.  With  respect  to 
dramatic  compositions,  he  has  been 
heard  publicly  to  dedwe, "  tliat  it  was 
impossible  for  any  author  to  pro- 
duce a  good  opera,  without  previou&ly 
consulting  his  inteiwed  eoiPposer ;  for," 
he  addedi  **  the  Mmgs  most  be  intio* 
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duced  as  he  pleases :  and  the  words 
(which  are  a  secoDdary  consideration) 
must  be  written  agreeably  to  bu  di- 
rections." This,  however,  does  not  say 
mvxh  for  his  powers,  at  least  in  giving 
eflRwt  to  language ;  wmdi,  turely,  shoula 
rather  guide  the  taste  and  expression  of 
the  composer,  than  be  made  subservient 
to  his  fiuiey. 

Parke  relates  of  that  fine  song  in  his 
Haunted  Tower,  Spirit  of  my  saiDted 
Sire,  that  when  Braham  was  about 
to  sing  it,  during  a  rehearsal  at  the 
Brighton  Theatre,  where  he  and  Sig- 
iiora  btorace  were  performing,  it  was 
discoverad  l^re  were  no  kettle-drums. 
This  was  remedied  at  the  public  per- 
formance; but  just  before  Braham  was 

Sing  to  sing  the  same  song,  it  was 
jcovercd  there  was  nobody  provided 
to  play  the  drums.  What  was  to  be 
donet  the  song  was  immediately  com- 
ing on,  and  there  appeared  no  alter- 
native but  that  of  omitting  it;  when 
Signorft  Storaee,  who  happened  to  be 
on  the  spot,  undertook  tlic  p;irr  of 
drummer ;  and  beat  them  with  as  much 
precision  and  effect  as  any  kettle-drum- 
mer of  them  all.  This  being  biuczed 
about  town,  adds  Parke,  "  m  a  curious 
and  clever  Uang,  it  was  spoken  ui,  tne 
next  day,  at  a  party  where  I  dined;  on 
which,  an  elderly  Irish  captain,  who 
appeared  much  struck  wiih  the  occur- 
rence, exdaimed,  *  By  the  powers! 
she  is  a  nate  lass;  and  I  should  only 
have  one  objection  to  have  such  a  wife  ; 
which  is,  tliat  being  so  ready  at  a  bating, 
she  might  one  day  feel  an  inclination, 
as  Mr.  Mulroony  says,  to  bate  a  coat 
witli  a  man  in  it*  *' 

The  last  rehearsal  which  he  attended 
was  that  of  The  Iron  Chest:  and  his 
ejcertions  on  this  occasion,  probably, 
hastened  his  death.  "  On  the  first  re- 
hearsal," says  Michael  Kelly,  "  although 
labouring  under  a  severe  attack  ol  gout 
and  ftwtt  after  ha?liig  been  confinea  to 


his  hed  for  many  days,  he  insisted  upon 
being  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  and 
earned,  in  a  sedan-diair,  t»  tte  cold 
stage  of  the  playhouse.  The  entreaties 
and  prayers  of  bis  friends  were  of  no 
avul-^,  he  would  i  he  went,  and 
remained  there^  till  the  end  of  the  re- 
hearaaL  *  *  *  He  went  home  to  his 
bed,  whence  he  never  rose  again.  The 
last  twelve  bars  of  music  he  ever  wrote, 
were  the  subject  of  the  song  (and  a 
beautiful  subject  it  is),  **  When  the 
robber  his  Victim  has  noted which  I 
sang  in  the  character  of  Captain  Ai  m- 
strong,  I  called  upon  him  the  night  of 
the  dav  in  which  he  had  been  at  the  re- 
hearsal: he  sent  for  me  to  his  bed-side ; 
and,  pressing  my  hand,  said,  *  My  dear 
Mick,  I  have  tried  to  finish  your  song, 
but  find  myself  unable  to  accomplish 
it;  i  must  be  ill,  indeed,,  when  I 
ean't  write  for  you,  who  have  given 
so  much  energy  to  my  compositions. 
I  leave  you  the  subject  of  your  song, 
and  beg  you  will  finish  it  yourself ;  no 
one  can  do  it  better;  and  my  last  re- 
quest is,  that  you  will  let  no  one  else 
meddle  with  it.'  Saying  these  words, 
he  turned  on  his  nds,  and  fell  into  a 
slumber ;  and  never,  never,  did  I  see 
him  more  1  his  memory  will  for  ever 
live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  heard 
his  compositions ;  for  the  drafts  of  true 
geniusL  though  they  may  not  be  ho- 
noured BO  soon  as  they  become  due. 
are  sure  to  be  paid  with  compound 
interest  in  the  end.  It  is  a  singular 
eoineidenee^  that  three  such  great 
musical  geniusscs  as  Purcell,  Mosari, 
and  Storaee,  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  when  &te  ordered  them  to  their 
early  graves,** 

Storaee  possessed  other  capacities 
besides  those  of  a  compu&ei ;  smd  She- 
ridan, according  to  Michael  Kelly,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  he  had  been 
bred  to  the  law,  he  would  have  become 
lord-cbaaoaUor. 


lOHN  DAVT. 


This  excellent  English  composer  wa.<! 
l)orn  in  the  parish  of  Upton  Helion, 
about  dght  Bules  torn  Exeter,  in  1769. 
He  was  not  more  diaa  three  years  of 


as:e,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  the 
liev.  Mr.  Lastcott,  when,  coming  into  a 
room  where  his  uncle»  who  ttved  in  the 
same  pansb,  was  playing  a  pialm  tune 
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on  the  violoncello,  be  wns  so  much  ter-  | 
rified  by  the  sound,  that  he  ran  away, 
and  it  was  thought  he  would  have  gone 
into  fits.  For  several  weeks  his  uncle 
tried  to  reconcile  hlni  to  the  instrument; 
and  at  id^i,  iifltir  mnch  enticement  and 
coaxingt  effected  it,  by  taking  the  child's 
finders,  and  making  him  strike  the 
strings.  The  sound  thus  produced  very 
much  startled  him  at  flnt^  but,  in  a 
few  days,  he  became  so  passionately 
fond  ot  the  instrument,  Uiat  be  took 
every  opportanitv  of  maldng  Mnuelf 
more  fainiliar  with  it;  and  was  soon 
able  to  produce  such  notes  as  greatly 
delighted  him.  AnoHier  dreunutance, 
occurred  about  this  lime,  which  con- 
curred to  fix  his  taste  for  music  In 
one  of  his  visits,  with  his  uncle,  to 
Crediton,  a  neighbouring  village,  to  see 
the  soldiers  mustered,  vrho  were  then 
quartered  there,  he  was  i>o  much  pleased 
with  the  fifes,  that  he  borrowed  one  of 
them  ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  could  make 
out  several  tunes  upon  it.  It  is  also  said, 
that  be  gathered  a  quantity  of  what  the 
country  people  call  biller  (properly 
tubular),  witn  which  he  made  several 
iniitationa  of  the  Hfe,  and  sold  them  to 
his  playfellows.  But  the  most  decisive 
indioation  of  hia  genius  and  ingenuity 
is  yet  to  be  related.  A  neighbouring 
blacksmith,  into  whose  house  he  used 
frequently  to  rim,  having  lost  between 
twenty  and  thirty  hoise-shoes,  had 
made  diligent  search  for  them  for  many 
days,  but  to  no  piurpose :  not  long  nfter- 
wards,  hearing  some  musical  sounds, 
whidi  seemed  to  oome  from  the  upper 
part  of  his  house,  he  procppded  up 
Stairs,  and  discovered  little  Davy  with 
his  property,  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  thatched  roof.  The  child,  for  he  was 
then  not  six  years  of  age,  had  selected 
eight  horse-shoes  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, to  form  an  octave ;  had  suspended 
each  of  them  by  a  single  cord,  clear 
from  the  wall ;  and,  with  a  small  iron 
rod,  was  amusing  himself,  by  imitating 
the  Crediton  chimes,  which  he  did  with 
great  exactness.  This  story  being  made 
public,  and  his  |(enius  for  music  daily 
increasing,  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
of  considerable  ranlc  m  the  church, 
shewed  him  a  harpsichord.  This  he 
soon  became  familiar  with  ;  and,  by  his 
intuitive  genius,  was  in  a  short  time 
able  to  play  any  easy  lesson  wbieb  was 
put  berore  him.  He  applied  himself 


likewise  to  the  violin;  and  found  but 
few  difficulties  to  surmount  in  his  pro- 
gress Ml  that  instrument 

When  eleven  years  old,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Ilev.  Mr.  i^astcott,  who 
was  so  much  struck  with  his  per- 
formance on  the  piano-forte,  and  his 
general  turn  for  music,  that  he  earnestly 
recommended  to  his  friends  to  place 
him  with  some  musieiaB  of  enrinence ; 
and  he  was,  in  consequence,  at  twelve, 
articled  to  the  celebrated  Jackson,  of 
Bzeter.  His  progress  in  the  study  of 
composHion,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  church  music,  was  extremely  great; 
and  he  also  soon  became  an  aanSrable 
performer,  not  only  on  the  organ,  but 
on  the  vioUn  and  violoncello.  The 
first  of  his  compositions  that  appear  to 
have  attained  any  high  degree  of  rele- 
brity,  were  some  vocal  quartets,  which 
were  considered,  by  the  best  judges,  to 
afford  the  strongest  indications  of  mu- 
sical rrenius  and  knowledge.  He  resided 
lor  some  time  at  Exeter,  after  he  had 
completed  his  articles ;  but  in  what 
capacity  is  not  stated.  It  seems,  that 
he  liad  conceived  a  strong  passion  for 
the  stage ;  and  actually  made  his  deMt 
at  the  theatre  at  Exeter,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Zanga,  the  part  of  Alonzo  being 
sustidned  by  the  late  Mr.  Dowton.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  the  metropolis, 
and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  orchestra  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre;  occupying 
himself,  at  the  same  period,  in  teach- 
ing, and  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils.  He  also  composed 
some  dramatic  pieces  for  Sadler's 
Wells ;  and  wrote  the  music  to  I^ol- 
man's  opera  of  What  a  Blunder!  which 
was  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  in  1800.  In  the  following  year 
be  was  engaged,  with  Moorhead,  in 
composing  the  music  of  La  Perouse ; 
and  with  Mountain,  in  that  of  The 
Brazen  Mask,  for  Covent  Garden. 
He  subsequently  wrote  the  music  for 
The  Miller's  Maid,  and  several  other 
operatic  composi lions ;  the  latest  of 
which  were:  Hob  Boy,  for  Covent 
Garden;  and  Woman's  Will,  for  the 
Enp-lish  Opera. 

Intemperance  is  said  to  have  short- 
ened the  days  and  obflCUied  the  genius 
of  this  talented  composer,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  Pecuniary  diffl- 
Cttlties  were  not  long  In  Mkiwing;  and 
he  died,  in  n^eet  and  poverty,  at  a 
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wretched  lodgintr,  in  May's  Buildings, 
on  the  22nd  oi  t  ebruary,  1824.  As  a 
oomposer,  he  will  notwwn  be  forgotten : 
many  of  hit  jpieces  will,  indeed,  be 
recoUected  and  admired  as  long  as  a 
taate  ftr  good  mu^  shitt  tzitt.  Hit 


Just  like  Love,  May  we  ne'er  v,-3nt  a 
Friend,  The  Smuggler,  and  The  Bay 
of  Biscay,  are  genof  of  tbeir  kiDd»  and 
would  do  honour  to  tho  nmtic  of  aoj 
country. 


SAMUi:^L 

Samuel  wesley  was  born  on 

the  24th  of  February,  1766  (the  same 
day,  which  gave  birth  to  Handel,  eighty- 
two  years  before).  "  The  seeds  of 
harmony,"  says  his  biographer,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley, did  not  spring  up  in 
him  quite  ta  eony  as  in  his  brother;  for 
he  was  three  years  old  before  he  aimed 
at  a  tune.  '  It  seems,  however,  that  he 
(dayed  a  tune  when  he  was  but  two 
years  and  eleven  months  old;  in  proof 
of  which  his  mother  produced  a  Quarter 
guinea,  given  him  by  a  gentlenum, 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  containing 
the  day  and  year  of  the  gift,  as  well  as 
the  oocuion  of  it  God  save  the  King, 
Fischer's  minuet,  and  such  like,  mostly 
picked  up  from  the  street  organs,  were 
among  the  earliest  tunes  that  he  played ; 
but  he  did  not  put  a  true  hast  to  them 
till  he  had  leBrnt  his  note?. 

lie  cuiiipo^cd  aiUiic  before  he  was 
able  to  write  ;  laying  up  in  hil  memory 
the  airs  to  wliich  he  set  his  songs.  His 
custom  was  to  place  the  words  of  an 
oratorio  before  hini,  and  dng  them  all 
over,  compos? ng  generally  as  he  sang; 
and  in  this  manner  he  set  Ruth,  Gideon, 
Manaaaeh,  and  The  Death  of  AbeL 
The  airs  of  Ruth  he  is  said  to  have 
thus  set  in  his  sixth  year ;  though  he 
did  not  wiite  them  down  until  he  was 
eight  years  of  age,  when  he  had 
actually  composed  an  oratorio  ^pon  that 
subject  At  this  time,  Boyce  called 
upon  his  father,  and  aceosted  him 
with,  *•  Sir,  I  hear  yon  have  got  an 
English  Mozart  in  your  house:  young 
Limey  tells  me  wonderful  things  of 
him."  Samue!  was  then  sent  for;  and 
the  doctor  having  looked  over  his  ora- 
torio very  earefbfiy,  remarked, "  Theie 
airs  arc  some  of  the  prettiest  I  hnve 
seen :  this  boy  writes,  by  nature,  as  true 
a  han  as  I  can  by  rale  and  study." 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
the  account  of  the  subsequent  prepress 


WESLEY. 

of  the  musical  genius  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir;  and  though  pertaining, 
perhaps,  more  to  anecdote  than  bio- 
graphy, we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it 
at  some  length ;  especially  as  little  else 
is  related  by  any  of  his  biographers, 
Daines  Harrington,  one  day,  speaking  of 
the  youth's  wonderful  talents  to  Brem- 
ner,  the  music  printer,  the  latter  men- 
tioned he  had  some  leieons  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  composed 
for  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  which  none 
of  the  harpsichord  masters  could  exe- 
cute, and  would  coiiscqucntly  puzzle 
the  young  performer.  Mr.  Barrington, 
however,  requested  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  carry  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  one  of  tnese  compositions,  bv 
way  of  trial,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
Wesley  immediately  placed  it  upon  his 
desk,  and  was  sitting  down  to  play  it ; 
when  Mr.  Barrington  stopped  him,  by 
meniionli^  die  difficulties  he  would 
soon  encounter,  and  that  he  had  better 
cast  his  eye  over  the  music  before  he 
began.  Having  done  tills  very  rapidly 
(for,  as  Ml.  Harrington  observes,  he 
was  a  devourer  of  a  score,  and  con- 
ceived at  once  the  eflfect  of  the  di{R»rent 
parts),  he  siud,  that  Brcnmcr  was  in 
the  right ;  for  there  were  two  or  three 
passages  which  lie  could  not  play  at 
sight,  as  thev  were  so  queer  and  awk- 
ward, but  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
not  trying;  and  though  he  boggled, 
says  our  authority,  at  these  parts  of  the 
lesson,  he  executed  them  clearly  at 
the  second  practice. 

The  following  is  another  proof  of  his 
extraordinary  quickness  and  skill  as  a 
musician.  It  often  happens,  among 
the  comic  ItaHan  operas,  that  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  bass,  which  consists  of  a 
single  note,  to  be  perhaps  repeated  for 
two  or  three  bars,  at  quick  and  equal 
intervals ;  and  which  cannot  be  effected 
on  the  harpsichord  by  one  fi^gerf  as  any 
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common  musician  would  attempt  to  do, 
but  requires  a  cbange  of  twa  Mr. 
Banrington  placed  an  opera  song  before 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  with  such  a 
passage ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  former,  he  made  oie  of  the  diange 
above-mentioned.  On  coming  to  the 
nassagei  he  was  asked  from  whom  he 
nad  uanied  this  method  of  fingering; 
to  which  he  re[>Ued«  **  From  no  one ; 
but  that  it  was  impossible  to  play  the 
passage,  with  the  proper  effect,  in  any 
other  manner." 

In  union  with  these  precocious  facul- 
ties, he  displayed  a  generosity  of  dis- 
posidon  Stul  more  adminMe.  Being 
taken  to  a  concert  where  young  Crotch 
was  expected  to  perform,  that  prema- 
ture geniui  was  not  in  the  oeat  of 
humours ;  and  Master  Wesley,  to  please 
liim,  submitted,  amongst  other  taings, 
to  play  upon  a  cracked  violin*  The 
company,  however,  havint;  found  out 
who  he  was,  pressed  him  very  much  to 
play  on  the  organ,  which  he  oonstantljy 
declined.  As  tliia  was  contrary  to  his 
usual  readiness  in  obliging,  Mr.  Har- 
rington asked  him,  afterwards,  his 
reasons  for  refusal :  when  he  told  him, 
«  he  thought  it  would  look  like  wishing 
to  shine  at  Utile  Crotch's  expense." 
Another  dnguhur  feature  in  tiie  cha- 
racter of  one  so  young  and  so  courted 
and  admired,  was  his  un  deviating  ob- 
servance of  regularity  in  his  hour*. 
"  Nothing,"  says  his  father,  "  could 
exceed  Ills  punctuality*  No  company, 
BO  pennasion,  coidd  Keep  him  up  be- 
yond his  time.  He  never  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  hear  any  opera  or  con- 
cert by  night.  The  moment  the  dock 
{{ave  warning  for  eight,  away  ran  Sam, 
in  the  midst  of  his  most  favourite  music. 
Once,  in  the  playhouse,  he  rose  up, 
after  the  fintpwt  of  The  Messiali,  witti 

*  Come,  mamma,  let  us  go  home,  or 
I  sha'n't  be  in  bed  by  eight.'  When 
some  one  talked  of  carrying  him  to 
the  queen,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
were  willinc  to  go?  *  Yes,  with  all 
my  heart;'  he  answered,  *bttt  1  won't 
stay  beyond  eight.*" 

Among  hia  early  compositions,  was 

•  march  for  «ne  of  nie  regiments 
of  foot  guards ;  which  he  was  taken  to 
hear  played,  one  day,  on  parade.  After 
it  was  over,  he  was  asited  if  he  was 
tttiilled  with  the  pcrfonnance.  **  By 


no  means,"  he  replied ;  and,  being  in- 
troduced to  the  band,  told  them  they 
Iwd  not  done  juitiee  to  hit  eompodtion. 
At  the  idea  of  "  his  composition,"  the 
band,  who  thought  he  was  Jesting, 
smiled,  lietween  ridicole  and  contempt ; 
but  when  they  were  informed  that  they 
had  really  been  playing  the  composition 
of  the  little  bojjr  before  them,  and  lie 
proceeded  to  pomt  out  their  deficiencies, 
they  were  mute  with  astonishment; 
and  when  he  ordered  the  march  to  be 
played  again,  euhndtted  with  as  much 
deference  as  they  would  liave  shewn 
to  riandel. 

When  he  was  more  advanced  in  life, 
Mr.  Wesley  composed  a  high  mass  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth ; 
for  whidi  hit  bolincts  thanked  the  com- 
poser, in  a  Latin  letter,  written  to  his 
apostolic  vicar,  in  London,  in  which  he 
says,  amongst  other  thin^  •*  Oratnm 
animum,  c^uem  ob  acceptum  munus  in 
ipsum  gerimus,  paternis  verbis  nomine 
nottro  explicabis,"  &c. 

"  His  compositions,"  says  the  author 
of  Musical  Biojjraphy,  (a  contemporary 
work)  "  are  in  the  highest  degree 
masterly  and  grand ;  and  hit  extempore 
performance  of  fugues  on  the  organ  is 
very  astonishing.  He  produces  from 
that  solemn  instrument  all  the  grand 
and  serious  graces  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. His  melodies,  though  struck  out 
on  the  fottant,  trs  sweet  and  varied— 
never  common-place;  his  harmony  is 
appropriate,  and  foUows  them  with  all 
»e  exactness  and  diterimlttatiofi  of  tfie 
most  studious  master ;  and  his  exe- 
cution, which  is  very  great,  is  always 
sacrificed  to  the  superior  chturms  of  ex- 
prestion.**  He  has  publiihcd,  amongst 
other  works,  some  anthems,  sonatas, 
and  duets,  for  the  piano-forte,  and  a 
series  of  voluntaries  for  tlw  organ ;  all 
of  which  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  taste  and  genius.  A 
fuU-length  portrait  of  him,  at  the  age 
of  eight,  was  engraved  in  London.  He 
is  standii»  at  a  table,  with  a  pen  in  his 
liand,  and  music  before  liim,  as  if  eon- 
posing;  and,  at  his  foot  lies  a  music 
book,,  with  the  title,  Ruth,  an  Oratorio ; 
by  Samuei  Wesley,  aged  Eight  Years. 

According  to  the  author  of  The  Dic- 
tionary of  Musicians,  though  the  event 
is  mentioned  by  no  other  authority, 
Mr.  Wesley  died  about  ISIS. 
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JOHN  WALL  CALCOTT. 


John  wall  CALCOTT,  the  son 
of  s  builder,  was  born  «t  Kensington, 

on  the  20th  of  November,  1766.  He 
was  sent  dav-boarder  to  a  neighbouring 
school,  at  the  age  of  seven,  where  he 
remained  till  about  twelve;  and  he 
was  indebted  to  his  own  exertions  for 
his  subsequent  acquirements.  Whilst 
at  school,  he  had  opportunities  allbrded 
him  of  inspecting  the  church  oi^n  of 
Ills  native  place,  during  a  period  bis 
father  was  employed  in  repairing  that 
edifice ;  and  the  instrument  took  such 
hold  of  his  imagination,  that  he  em- 
ployed himself,  at  home»  in  endeavour- 
ing to  construct  one.  He  al  o  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  organist^ 
was  a  regular  Sunday  viritant  at  the 
organ-loft;  and  thu-  obtained  liis  first 
notions  of  the  science,  of  which  he 
beoame  so  cnunent  a  professor.  He 
was  at  first  intended  for  a  surgeon ; 
but  received  so  severe  a  shock  on  wit- 
nessing a  surgical  operation,  that  he  at 
once  renounced  the  pursuit  of  surgery, 
and  turned  his  serious  attention  to 
music.  He  piiiclibeti,  ocLa-bioualiy,  on 
Kensington  organ,  attended  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  Westminster  Abbey;  and, 
by  that  means,  became  known  to  the 
celebrated  doctors  of  music,  Cooke  and 
Arnold,  and  the  elder  Sale.  From  the 
two  former  he  derived  much  musical 
knowledge ;  but  eoidd  baldly  be  said 
to  have  received  any  regular  instruc- 
tion, when,  in  1783,  be  was  appointed 
deputy-organist  of  St  Gaoige 
Martyr,  Queen  Square;  aotoalioabe 
retained  for  two  years. 

In  1784,  he  sent  in  his  first  pro- 
duction to  the  Catch  Club,  entiUed, 
Oh!  beauteous  Fair!  which  proved 
unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  following  year, 
his  compoisitions  obtained  three  out  of 
the  four  medals  annually  given  by  the 
dub.  This  success  gained  him  imme- 
diate reputation,  and  an  invitation  from 
Dr.  Hayes,  the  professor  of  music  at 
Oxford;  where  Calcott  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  mu^.  In  1786, 
!M?5idcs  composing  an  ode  for  the  Royal 
Huniane  Society,  he  produced  his  caich, 


On  a  Summer's  Morning;  and  Bow 
dtfwn  tbine  Bar,  a  canon,  which 
gained  him  two  of  the  medals  of  the 
Catch  Club;  of  which  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  in  the  following 
ear.  On  thb  occasion,  determined,  as 
e  himself  said,  observes  his  memo- 
rialist in  The  Harmonicon,  "  to  prove, 
that  if  be  was  deficient  in  genius,  at 
least  he  did  not  want  industry,"  he 
sent  in  nearly  one  hundred  compositions, 
as  candidates  for  the  prize.  His  canons. 
Thou  shalt  shew  me,  and  When  Bat- 
tyle  seething,  gained  him  two  medals; 
but  the  club  was  displeaMd  with  the 
quantity  Talcott  had  composed  ;  and 
made  a  resolution  that,  in  future,  no 
cimdidate  should  oftr  above  twelve 
compositions.  In  1789,  he  sent  in  the 
full  number  of  compositions,  and  car- 
ried off  all  the  medals  of  the  year  (an 
occurrence  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  club) ;  his  successful  pieces  bein^ : 
Have  you  read  bir  John  Hawkins^ 
a  eaidi;  Ohl  that  thou  would'st  hide 
me,  a  canon ;  and  two  glees,  Go, 
idle  Boys,  and  Oh,  thou !  where'er 
thy  Bones.  In  the  interim,  he  took 
an  artive  part,  with  Dr.  Arnold  and 
others,  in  the  formation  of  the  Glee 
Club ;  which  held  its  first  meeting, 
under  the  doctor's  presidency,  at  the 
Newcastle  cofi*ee-hou8e,  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1787.  Up  to  this  period, 
he  had  acquired  but  little  skill  as  an 
orchestral  composer;  his  reputation 
being  expressly  confined  to  that  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  glee  writers  of  the 
day.  The  former  class  of  composition, 
however,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
studying  under  Haydn,  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  this  counfry,  in  1790;  and  it 
was  whilst,  receiving  lessons  from  him, 
that  he  composed  the  beautiful  scena 
from  Thomson's  Hymn,  beginning, 
"  These,  as  they  change ;"  which,  though 
it  has  never  been  printed,  is  said  to 
have  been  his  greatest  effort  in  orcbcsfral 
writing;  although  his  Angel  of  Life, 
fipom  The  Fteasuree  of  Hope,  of  Gamp- 
bell,  was  much  irore  popular.  From 
the  year  in  which  he  gained  the  whole  of 
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the  prizes,  (1789,)  to  that  in  which  the 
club  ceased  to  give  any,  (1793,)  he  ob* 
tnned  nine  otner  imdalsi  but  having 
married,  and  become  charged  with  the 
increasing  expenses  of  a  family,  he  was 
now  obliged  to  give  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  the  move  lucrative  einploy- 
ment  of  teaching. 

In  1800,  he  took  his  degree  of  mu- 
sical doctor,  fit  Oxford;  and  in  1804 
and  pubiished  ius  Musical  Gram- 
mar. He  nad  also  made  great  progress 
in  a  Mllsi(^3l  Dictionary;  but  could 
not  hnU  time  enough  to  complete  it 
In  1806,  he  wrote  his  last  orchettrel 
piece,  or  scena,  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Nelson,  for  his  friend, 
Bartleman;  which,  though  marked  by 
some  fine  passages,  bears  the  marks  of 
having  been  hastily  wriften-  He  was, 
about  the  same  time,  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Crotch,  as  lecturer  on  music, 
at  the  Royal  Surrey  Tnstitnrion  ;  and 
his  great  exertions  and  anxiety  in  this 
situatien  were  such,  that  menud  aber* 
ration  soon  followed.  This  calamity 
involved  his  family  in  distress;  from 
wbicb  they  were  partially  relieved  by 
a  lienefit  concert,  at  th^^  Kit  g's  Thea- 
tre^ Though  he  again  recovered  his 


intellects,  he  composed  nothing  worthy 
of  his  great  powers ;  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  ondergo  a  second  deprivation 
of  intellect,  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  loth  of 
May,  1821. 

"  If  Dr.  Caleott  wfl<?  entitled  to  our 
admiration  as  a  musician,"  says  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Hordey,  (who  pub- 
lished his  best  glees,  canons,  and  catches, 
in  two  volumes,  in  182^)  "  be  had  the 
strongest  claim  to  our  reverence  as  a 
nnan.  By  nature,  he  was  kind,  gentle, 
and  benefi<»nt,  Ue  had  no  enemies— 
he  eonldtiave  none.  Vieleiit  and  ma- 
lignant  passions  never  found  a  place  in 
his  heart;  but,  whenever  troubled  bv 
the  folly  or  indiscretion  of  mankina, 
his  sentiments  on  the  occasion  were 
always  those  of  one  whose  phikMophy 
is  excited  by  Christianity." 

As  a  composer,  and  ptrtienlarly  as  a 
p1ee  writer,  Dr.  Caleott  ranks  among^ 
the  hrst  lu  his  profession.  His  works 
all  bear  marks  of  study  and  experi* 
ence ;  and  excite  our  wonder,  how  the 
author,  who  was  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  the  task  of  inatroctkm, 
could  have  brought  tliem  to  ttieh  a 
state  of  perfection. 


CHARLES  HAGUE. 


THIScelebiated  musical  professor  and 
composer,  was  born  in  1769,  at  Tadcas- 
ter,  in  Yorkshire,  and  (rom  his  infiancy 
dbplayed  a  great  fondness  for  die  sci- 
ence of  music  Ilis  lirother,  scvi-i;d 
years  his  senior,  became  his  earliest 
preceptor,  and  be^n  by  teacliing  him 
the  violin,  upon  which  he  had  made  some 
prepress  at  the  time  of  his  removal  with 
nim  toCambridge,  in  1779.  Here  he  was 
articled  to  the  celebrated  violin  player, 
Manini ;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  stu- 
died thorough'bass  and  the  principles  of 
composition,  under  the  elder  HaUen- 
daaJL  Whilst  resident  in  the  house  of 
the  former,  Miss  Manini  wa^s  accus- 
tomed to  employ  liim,  as,  it  is  said,  Mrs. 
Salkeld  did  the  great  Lord  Hardwicke, 
in  many  menial  offices;  and  he  occa- 
sionally accompanied  the  young  lady  to 
Cambridge  market,  to  convey  home  her 
several  purchases.  One  day,  his  brother 


met  him  in  great  tribulaiionf  with  a  poke 
at  his  back,  in  which  he  learned,  with 
indignation,  he  was  carrying  a  pig. 
*VA  pig!"  exclaimed  his  brother;  "  I 
apprenticed  you  to  Icnrn  music,  not 
pig-driving."  The  tone  in  which  this 
exdamation  was  ottered  ao  alarmed  our 
young  musician,  that,  setting  down  hi^ 
poke,  the  pig  struggled  out  of  it,  and 
escaped ;  a  loss,  however,  whidi  was 
the  last  he  had  to  fear,  as  he  waa  aent 
upon  no  more  similar  errands. 

Under  the  two  able  tesu^hers  above 
mentioned,  he  rapidly  acquired  cele- 
brity, particulariy  by  his  exquisite  per- 
formances on  the  violin,  his  favourite 
instrmnent  through  Ufe.  Hie  yooth, 
talents,  and  interesting  manners  and 
appearance,  soon  secured  him  many 
friends  in  tiie  msiveruty,  and  it  was 
by  their  advice  that,  on  the  death  of 
Manini,    in    1785,  he    removed  to 
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London,  where  he  became  the  pupil 
ot  the  taiuuus  Suiuuion.  Already  an 
•xoeUent  performer^  he  could  not  fail 
to  excel  with  such  an  example — and  in 
a  short  time  he  was  supenor  to  most 
performers  on  the  violin,  for  expression 
and  delicacy,  whit?h  he  particularly  ex- 
emolitied  in  giving  effect  to  the  music 
of  Hftjrdn. 

After  having  taken  some  lessons 
in  vocal  harmony  under  Dr.  Cooke, 
Hague  retdmed  to  Oambridge;  and, 
in  1794,  was  admitted  to  the  dej^ret? 
of  bachelor  of  music.  His  exerci&e 
for  the  same  was  the  anthem,  after- 
wards published,  begining,  **  By  the 
waters  of  Babylon  taken  from  the 
One  hundred  and  ihii  ty-sevtuth  Psalm, 
"  In  this  production,"  says  the  author 
of  The  Musical  Dictionary,  "  he  has 
shewn  he  had  completely  overcome  the 
mechanicsl  difficulties  of  eompontion. 
The  parts  proceed  without  embarrass- 
ment»  and  the  harmony  is  pure.  Over 
the  whole  there  is  thrown  a  character 
of  simplicity  an  d  1  e  a  r  n  hi  g;.  The  opening 
trio  is  tender  and  pathetic^  and  in  listen- 
ing to  the  entire  composition,  we  appear 
to  he  surveying  scenes  of  desolation  and 
of  melancholy  grandeur,  such  as  the 
children  of  Israel  deplored  in  their 
eBle."  This  was  his  first  great  effort 
in  composition,  and  o;ained  him  that 
h^h  reputation  vsith  the  univerbiiy, 
wmch  induced  the  senate  to  elect  him, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Randall,  in  1799, 
to  the  chair  of  professor  of  music ;  his 
doctor's  degree  in  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  took*  He  now  became  the 
leader  of  all  musi^  festivals  at 
Cemhridge,  Norwich,  end  Bnry  St. 

Edmond's,  and  gained  universal  ap- 

Slause  by  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ucted  them,  and  his  own  admirable 
performances  on  the  violin. 

Following  up,  also,  the  reputation  he 
had  gained  by  his  anthem,  and  several 
single  songs  of  considerable  merits  he 
let  to  mntic  the  coQectioii  of  Mogi^ 


moral,  sentimental,  and  instruciive, 
pubhbhed  ill  1S07,  by  tiie  Rev.  James 
Plumptre,  B.D.;  ana  in  1811,  he  pro- 
duced his  admirable  ode,  performed  in 
the  Senate-house,  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  installation,  as  chancellor  of  the 
university,  of  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Tliis  has  been 
pronounced  the  most  elegant  and  the 
most  sublime  of  Dr«  Hague's  produc- 
tions;" and  u,  of -its  kind«  scarcely 
infMor  to  any  otiier  extant,  either  In 

composition  or  expres.sion.  He  had 
previously  printed  a  set  of  glees,  con- 
sisting of'^  real  parts ;  and  he  also  pub- 
lished a  masterly  arrangement,  as  quin- 
tets, of  twelve  of  Havdn's  symphonies. 

Dr.  Hague  died  ou  the  18tii  ot  June, 
1821,  regretted  by  «  large  circle  of 
friends,  to  whom  he  was  endeaced  by 
many  estimable  qualities. 

As  a  composer.  Dr.  Hague  ranks 
among  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
have  principally  confined  themselves  to 
concevt  musle.  His  glees' are  remark^ 
able  for  their  purity  and  simplicity; 
and*  contrasted  with  bis  other  com- 
positions, show  that  he  knew  how 
to  preserve  a  sensible  distinction  be- 
tween the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical 
style.  Few  persons  better  understood 
the  dieory  of^ music;  which  will  readily 
be  conceded,  when  it  is  stated,  that  he 
had  made  himself  completely  maiittr  oi 
the  works  of  Rameau,  justly  styled  the 
Newton  of  music.  As  an  instrumental 
performer  he  excelled  most  in  his  violin 
accompaniment  to  the  frfano-finte  ^ 
**  In  that,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  "  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  think  he  was  un- 
rivalled ;  so  prompt  was  the  intell^ence 
with  which  he  seised  the  meaning  of 
the  composer,— so  fiudnating  the  elo- 
(]uence  with  wUdi  he  developed  his 
ideas."  He  was  also  complete  master 
of  the  tenor  and  violoncello,  and  taught 
some  of  his  daughters  to  play  on  the 
latter  inttnimeiit  with  conndcrable' 
effect. 
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WILLIAM 

William  horsley  wa»  bom  m 

Loodoo,  in  iIm  year  1774   III  health 

and  fim^ily  misfortunes  are  said  to  have 
caused  his  early  education  tu  b«  grei^y 
neglectedt  and  be  WM  nxteen  btfere 
music  was  fixed  on  as  hit  future 
callix^  He  was  then  artidcd  §me  five 
i  yean  to  Theodore  &mth,  in  emfncMt 
piano-forte  player,  but  deficient  in  theo- 
retical knowledge,  aud  occasionally  so 
pasdoDate,  that  his  pupil^  to  escape 
from  his  violence,  often  lost  the  benefit 
of  instrtiction.  Smith,  however,  had 
several  valuable  iuu;>iL-ai  acquaiaUiices, 
including  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Isaac 
Prin?*,  from  wliose  friLndship  Horsley 
obtained  great  advantages,  and  from 
tb«m  he  first  inlnbed  that  love  of  vood 
mtisic  which  he  ever  after  cherished. 

An  introductioa  to  Dr«  Calcotti  in 
1799,  was  tlie  neeae  of  enabling  faim 
to  make  ercat  improvement  in  ^ee 
writing  i  he  was  at  this  time  employed 
MM  a  teadier;  but  now  every  moment 
fae  could  spare  was  devoted  tu  composi- 
tion. Ue  had  already  written  services, 
in  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  parts; 
tisa  ankbems,  in  twelve  real  parts; 
and  a  sanctus  for  four  choirs,  besides 
employing  himself  much  in  the  con- 
struction of  can<ms;  in  the  exercise 
of  whicli  d  itllciilt  species  of  composition 
he  found  a  considerable  source  of  im- 
provement. Shortly  ttfter  bis  intro- 
duction to  Dr.  Calcott,  Horsley  siip:- 
gested  to  him  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  the  cttltivation  of  Ei^lish  Tocal 
music,  and  the  Concenlores  Sodales, 
so  named  by  Mi»  Webbe,  was,  in  con- 
sequence, inttkutei.  Tlut  society  was 
the  means  of  introducing  Hcxsley  to 
several  eminent  professors,  and,  as  each 
member  was  to  preside  in  turn,  and 
furnish  music  for  the  day,  ^ve  a  new 
stimulus  to  his  exertions. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  organist 
of  Ely  Chapel,  Holboni,  but  resigned 
that  situation  on  being  appointed  assis- 
tant-organist to  the  Asylum.  From 
this  period  he  began  to  compose  vocal 
nuisic  witb  iaatrumental  aoeompani* 

I 

-  I         ,  , ,  ,  
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menti^,  aiid  set,  amongst  other  things, 
Smollett's  Ode  to  Mirth,  and  the  Can- 
tate  Domino  ;  and  on  proceeding  to  the 
degree  ot  limchelor  of  music,  at  OxAMrd« 
in  1800,  he  composed  his  anthem. 
When  Israel  came  uut  of  Egypt,  as 
an  exercise.  When  the  Vocal  Concerts 
were  estabttibed.  In  the  following  year, 
he  became  one  of  the  compoicrs,  and 
was  the  most  copious  and  successful 
amongst  the  naave  contributors  of 
music  for  tliat  series  of  celebrated 
performances.  In  1802,  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Calcott  as  orgauii>t  oi  ihe  Asylum, 
the  whole  duty  of  which  post  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  til!  1812,  wlien  he 
was  allowed  an  assistant,  upon  being 
elected  organist  ot  Belgrave  ChapeC 
Halkin  Stropt,  Grovesnor  Place. 

Mr.  ilor»ley's  principal  published 
wecka  ares  tluee  eeUecnent  ef  glees, 
canons,  and  madrigals,  for  three,  four, 
five,  aad  six  voices;  six  gieesi  for  two 
trebbs  and  a  bast;  and  a  coOeetkm  of 
forty  canons  of  various  species,  in- 
scribed to  his  friend,  Muzio  Ciementi, 
iu  language  tliat  manifests  his  high 
respect  for  that  great  writer.  He  alio 
contributed  to  The  Vocal  Harmony, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  glees,  expressly  com- 

fosed  by  him  for  this  splendid  work, 
le  has  besides  printed  many  other 
pieces,  both  glees,  songs,  and  duets; 
together  with  many  pieces  of  piano- 
forte music;  and  an  exolanation  of 
the  nujor  and  minor  scales,  acoem- 
panied  widi  exerdses,  calculated  to 
improve  the  mind.  H[it  these  produc- 
tions are  said  to  bear  no  proportion 
to  hb  manuscript  pieces,  which  consist 
of  services,  odes,  anthems,  &c.;  three 
symphonies,  for  a  full  orchestra,  which 
were  several  timea  performed  at  the 
Vocal  Concerts ;  several  trios,  for  violin 
and  violoncello  ;  and  a  great  collec- 
tion of  single  pieces,  in  glees,  canons, 
duets,  songs,  &c  His  compositions 
are  all  of  a  very  high  character ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  business  of 
inttmcdon  prevenled  hbn  flrom  giving 
moie  time  to  dili  departuMBC  of  hit  art. 
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WILLIAM 

William  crotch  was  bom  at 

NonricfafOathefithof  July,  1775.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  who  under- 
»tood|  besides  his  business,  something 
of  OTgan  building.  Upon  this  instru- 
ment, the  subject  of  our  memoir,  whilst 
not  more  tlian  eighteen  months  old, 
would  attempt  to  play,  and  before  he 
was  two  years  of  age,  had  made  such 
progress  that  he  was  considered  a  pro- 
digy among  his  neighbours,  and  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Infant  Musician. 
His  ear,  too,  at  this  early  period,  was  so 
6ne,  that  if  any  «ne  played  fidse,  it 
threw  him  into  a  violent  passion.  When 
he  first  heard  the  organ  at  Norwich 
Cathedral,  he  was  strongly  agitated,  and 
such  was  ■Che  inritabilitv  of  his  nerves, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
listen  to  it  without  pain  and  crying. 
According  to  one  authority,  he  was  at 
this  time  remarkable  only  for  his  musi- 
cal faculties ;  but  Dr.  fiurney,  in  his 
aooonnt  of  tbe  Infiint  If  nsidan,  printed 
in  The  Philosophical  Transactions,  says 
that  he  discovered  a  genius  for  drawing, 
as  wdl  as  mnaic^  and  was  in  all  respects 
a  premature  and  intelligent  child. 

When  only  two  years  and  four  months 
old,  he  was  able  to  transpose  into  the 
most  extraneous  and  difficult  kaya, 
whatever  he  played ;  and  at  two  years 
and  a  half,  could  distinguish  any  note 
struck  in  his  hearing,  when  out  or  right 
of  the  keys.  "  I  examined  his  counte- 
nance," says  Dr.  Burney, "  when  he  first 
heard  the  voice  of  Signor  Paodiierotti, 
the  principal  singer  of  the  opera,  but 
did  not  find  that  he  seemed  sensible 
of  the  tuiierfor  tatte  and  refinement  of 
that  exquisite  performer:  however,  he 
called  out  very  soon  af^er  the  alt  was 
hemn,  *  be  is  singing  in  F.' " 

He  found  no  difficulty  in  playing  an 
axtempore  bass  to  a  treble,  or  a  treble  to 
a  bacB,  and  though  not  always  correct 
according  to  the  rules  of  eounterpoint, 
seldom  failed  to  produce  an  agreeable 
accompaniment.  In  the  November  of 
the  year  in  which  the  doctor  concludes 
his  narrative  (1778),  a  universal  interest 
began  to  be  excited  concerning  httle 


C&OTCU. 

Crotch;  in  consequence  of  which  his 
parents  were  induced  to  exhibit  him. 

I  first  heard  little  Crotch,"  say  Daines 
Harrington,  "on  the  10th  of  December, 
1778,  when  he  was  nearly  three  years 
and  a  half  old,  and  find  that  I  made  the 
following  memorandum  on  returning 
home:-- Plays  God  save  the  King,  and 
Minuet  de  la  Cour,  almost  throughout 
with  chords;  reachesasixth  with  his  httle 
fingers;  cries  'No,*  when  I  purposely 
introduced  a  wrong  note ;  delights  in 
chords  and  running  notes  for  tlie  bass ; 
plays  for  ten  minutes  extempore  pas- 
sages, which  have  a  tolerable  connexion 
with  each  other;  seldom  looks  at  the 
harpsichord,  and  yet  generally  hits  the 
right  intervals,  though  often  distant 
from  each  other.  His  organ  rather  of  a 
liard  touch;  many  of  his  passages 
hazarded  and  singular,  some  of  which 
he  executes  by  his  knuckles^  jtnmUing 
bis  hands  over  the  keys." 

Affcer  |>ablicly  displayhig  his  talents 
in  his  native  town,  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, and,  in  1779.  to  London,  where 
he  played  before  nie  king  and  royal 
family  with  great  applause.  He  would 
also  occasionally  amuse  the  court  with 
a  display  of  that  irritable  and  petulant 
humour  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  his  juvenile 
character.  Sometimes  no  entreaties 
eould  prevail  upon  him  to  play;  and 
on  one  occasion,  it  is  related,  that  hear- 
ing the  king  play  God  save  the  King, 
not  in  the  most  omrrect  manner,  he 
pushed  his  majesty  aside,  saying, "  That 
IS  not  right,  you  fooU"  In  1786  and 
1787,  he  went  to  tedde  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  studied  under  professor  Ran- 
dall, and  did  the  duty  of  that  learned 
mnncian  at  the  chapels  of  Kin^s  and 
Trinity  Colleges,  and  at  the  university 
church,  St.  Mary's.  He  also  composed 
an  oratorio^  called  The  Captivity  of 
Judah;  but  he  had  not  then  formed 
his  taste,  nor  was  he  a  correct  composer. 
In  1788,  he  removed  from  Cambridge 
to  Oxford,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Rev,  A.  C.  Schomberg.  with  the  inten- 
tion of  studying  and  graduating  for  the 
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church;  but  the  illness  of  his  kind 

Eatron  inducing  him  to  alter  his  i>lans, 
e  resumed  hie  profiBssion  of  the  science 
of  music,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Norris,  in  1790,  he  was  aupouued  or- 
ganist of  Christchurch.  lie  graduated 
bachelor  of  music  in  1794;  and  during 
the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Oxford 
professor  of  music,  be  was  intrnaled 
with  the  conduct  of  the  inusic-room 
concerts,  and  afterwards  continued  for 
sevml  years  to  preside  at  them.  On 
the  decease  of  thr  doctor,  in  1797,  he 
was  elected  the  university  professor  of 
music  {  and,  in  1799,  he  took  his  doe- 
tor's  degree  in  that  faculty.  In  1800, 
and  the  four  following  years,  he  read 
public  lectures  in  the  music  school,  at 
Oxford;  and  when  the  directors  of  the 
Surry  Institution  determined  on  es- 
tablishing u  am^ical  lectureship,  he  wa^ 
appointed  to  fill  that  chair.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  in  1S23,  he  was  named  prin- 
cipal; an  appointment  that  gave  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  and  which,  as  wpll 
as  his  professorship  in  Oxford,  be  still 
retains. 

Di.  Crotch's  most  celebrated  per- 
formance is  his  oratorio  of  Palestine, 
one  of  the  most  original  and  successful 
that  has  been  produced  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  sacred 
character  throughout,  and  Liie  music  is, 
ittcllreipectitwortlijof  dwllne  poetry 


of  Bishop  Heber,  to  which  it  has  been 
wedded.  His  compositions  for  the 
piano-forte  arc  of  a  very  superior  order, 
and  he  is  said  to  play  upon  that  instru- 
ment with  Eii  much  taste  and  power  as 
upon  the  organ.  His  glee  of  Uo,  tune- 
ful Bird,  and  bis  motpt,  Methinks  I 
hear,  are  of  the  very  highest  class  in 
that  school  of  wriling.  Among  his  other 
compositions  may  be  mentioned  his  Ode 
to  Fancy,  in  score ;  To  love  thee,  O  my 
Bmmai  Nymph,  with  Thee;  Sweet 
Sylvan  Scenes;  Hail!  all  the  dear  de- 
lights; Hail,  Sympathy!  Bones  of  Israel, 
a  duet ;  Clear  smnes  the  Sky,  an  air ; 
two  organ  fugues;  three  organ  con- 
certos; ten  anthems,  sonatas,  diver- 
timentos, &C.  for  the  piano-forte; 
Rounds  for  ditto,  in  score ;  Palestine, 
with  the  voice  parts  in  score;  Funeral 
Anthem  for  the  late  Duke  of  York,  in 
score;  Elements  of  Musical  Composi- 
tion ;  Practical  Thorough-bass  ;  Ques- 
tions in  Harmony,  with  Answers ;  and 
Preludes  and  Instructions  for  the 
Piano-forte.  His  adapted  works  are: 
Handel's  oratorios,  chonisses,  and 
overtures,  ftci    ffaydn's  Sinibnias, 

Numbers  seven,  ciglit,  and  ten;  twelve 
of  ditto,  with  accompaniments  for 
piano-forte;  several  of  Mozart's  com- 
positions ;  Sinfonias  of  Romberg,  Koze- 
luch,  and  the  Pastorale,  Beethoven, 
&c ;  and  three  volumes  of  ^specimens 
of  Mntie. 


JOHN  PARRY. 


This  prdifie  and  popular  composer 
was  bom  at  Denbigh,  in  North  Wales, 

in  1776;  and  made  his  first  musical  essay, 
bv  constructing  for  himself  a  fife,  of  a 
piece  of  cane,  upon  which,  without  any 
instruction,  he  learned  to  play  all  the 
popular  airs  of  the  day.  A  dancing- 
master,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
taught  him  his  notes,  and  gave  him 
sufTicient  in^tmrtion  nn  the  clarionet 
to  enable  him  to  accompany  the  singers, 
at  his  parish  diureh,  in  their  psalm- 
tunes. 

In  1793,  upon  the  embodying  of  the 
Denbigh  mihtia,  he  joined  the  band; 

and  made  sucli  progress  in  the  course 
of  the  next  four  yen  s,  (h;Lt,  in  1797, 


he  was  appointed  master.  He  quitted 
the  regiment  in  1807,  at  which  time  lie 
could  take  a  part  on  any  wind  instru- 
ment; besides  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  harp,  piano-forte,  and  violin. 
Those  on  which  he  chiefly  excelled 
were  the  clarionet  and  flageolet.  At  a 
concert  given  by  him  at  Rochester,  he 
played  on  three  flageolets  at  once,  fixed 
on  a  ?tarid;  and  repeated  the  same 
performance  at  Covent  Garden,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  T.  Dibdln.  In  the  vear 
last-mentioned,  he  settled  in  London  ; 
and  the  double-flageolet  being  much 
in  vogue  at  that  ttme,  be  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  teaching  that  ia* 
strument. 
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A  letter^  written  by  him  to  a  friend, 
after  he  had  been  some  years  in  the 
metropolis,  givet  an  aeoount  of  his 
labours  in  a  manner  at  once  indicative 
oitiis  merUs  and  his  modesty*  When 
I  eanw  to  London,"  he  says,  in  a  letter 
dted  in  The  Dictionary  of  Musicians, 
**  I  had  almost  everythine  to  learn ;  I 
aeeotdingly  applied  myself  seviotisly  to 
study,  with  a  view  of  turning  my  work 
out  of  hand  without  many  glaring  faults. 
I  confined  myself  to  vocal  compositions, 
chiefly  ballads,  and  easy  pieces  for 
the  harp  and  piano-forte,  also  duets 
for  flutes  and  otiier  wind  instruments ; 
and  never  attempt  now  to  soar  above 
my  sphere;  well  knowing  that  there 
are  many  musicians  in  the  higher  walks 
of  the  science  much  more  able  to  pro- 
duce emdite  compositions  than  myselfc 
I  understand  the  nature  of  every  in- 
strument uied  fai  an  orchestra;  hence 
the  rare  instances  of  the  necessity  of  a 
second  rehearml  of  any  of  my  compo- 
sitions. I  seore  with  uncommon  &• 
cility,  and,  I  trust,  tolerably  correct ;  I 
know  the  power  of  the  various  instru- 
ments, and  I  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  ability  of  tlie  different  performers, 
and  write  accordingly.  I  do  my  ut- 
most  to  walk  peaceably  through  ht'e,  in 
friendship  witn  all  my  brethren,  in- 
terferinp  with  no  one,  and,  I  trust, 
bearing  the  iii-wiU  of  no  man." 

In  1809,  he  published  some  songs, 
and  other  pieces ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  was  invited  to  compose  for  Vaux- 
hall  Chrdens ;  the  muncal  department 
of  wliich  he  superintended  for  srveral 
years.  His  next  publication  was  a  col- 
lection €i  Wdsh  melodies,  for  which  the 
Cambrian  Sodety  presented  him  with 
a  silver  medal ;  and,  many  years  after, 
appeared  his  two  volumes  of  Ancient 
Biiddh  Airs,  with  poetry  by  Mrs. 
Hemans,  then  resident  at  St  Asaph. 
Between  1813  and  1818,  be  composed 
sereral  songs,  for  public  occasions,  and 
two  musical  farces,  entitled,  respectively, 
F^r  Cheating,  and  High  Notions;  of 
both  of  whicn  the  words  and  music 
wevt  by  hunsel^  In  1880,  he  con- 


ducted the  EeisteddfodaT!,  or  Congress 
of  Welsh  Bards,  at  Wrexham;  and 
at  a  gorsedd,  or  meeting  Of  Weldi  bards, 
in  1521,  a  bardic  degree  was  conferred 
upon  him,  under  the  denomination  of 
Bardd  Alaw,  or  professor  of  moAe  and 
master  of  song.  In  the  latter  year,  he 
produced,  at  the  English  Opera,  his  very 
suceessfhl  piece,  called,  Two  Wives,  or 
a  Hint  to  Husbands ;  wliich  was  played 
for  twenty-five  nights  successively. 
In  1822,  he  conducted  at  the  congress 
of  the  Welsh  bards,  held  at  Brecon; 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Welsh  bards, 
held  in  London,  iiave  been  constantly 
under  his  direction,  as  registrar  of  music 
to  the  Royal  Cambrian  Institution. 
Besides  the  above  dramatic  efforts,  he 
has  furnished  parts  of  several  operas,  and 
other  pieces ;  adapted  the  whole  of  the 
music  to  the  opera  of  Ivanhoe,  as  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  Theatre?  and 
has  composed  songs,  duets, &c.,  for  all  the 
celebrated  theatrioid  and  public  singers 
of  his  time.  Hit  compositions  and  ar- 
rangcments  are  said  to  amount  to  more 
than  three  hundred,  omitting  his  dra- 
matic pieces,  and  include  almost  every 
species  of  music  His  most  fiivourite 
publications  are  ;  two  volumes  of  Welsh 
melodies,  with  English  words;  two  of 
Scotdi;  two  volumes  of  catdies  and 

glees;  two  of  minstre!  songs,  for  the 
ute;  one,  entitled  Cory  don,  and  one, 
Sapphonii^  -  for  the  TiMln.  Amongst 
his  most  popular  songs  are :  The  Pea- 
sant Boy;  The  Minstrel  Boy;  Ap 
Shenkin;  Lovers  a  Tyrant;  Sweet 
Home ;  The  Voice  of  her  I  love  ;  Take 
a  Bumper  and  try;  Smile  a^n,  my 
bonrde  Lassie,  ftc  fta  He  has  also 
published  several  pieces  of  music  for 
the  harp;  popular  airs,  lessons,^  and 
rondos  for  the  piano-forte;  music  for 
single  and  dmible  flageolet,  the  violin, 
and  flute;  many  volumes  of  military 
music;  books  of  instruciiiuii  fur  several 
instruments;  two  sets  of  Welsh  airs; 
and  The  ^olian  Harmonies,  consisting 
of  selections  from  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  composers,  arranged  for  wind 
instruments* 
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XhIS  popular  composer  was  born  in 
London,  about  1780 ;  and,  having  dis- 
played a  taste  for  music,  he  was,  in 
early  lite,  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  FtoUMMeo  BianchL  No 
printed  accounts  speak  of  his  proptJSS 
previous  to  l^MXi;  in  which  year  the 
tmllet  of  THnerlHie  and  Bajaiet,  and 
of  Narcisse  et  Les  Graces,  were  pro- 
ducedt  with  his  Biudc,  at  the  King's 
ThMtve.  hk  th«  mne  year,  he  eora- 
poicd  the  music  for  two  ballets,  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  both  of  which 
met  with  success.  His  first  attempt  at 
operatic  composition  appears  to  nave 
been  in  June,  IROR;  when  was  per- 
formed his  Mybteiiuuii  Bride,  a  romantic 
drama,  the  music  of  which  was  partly 
original  and  partly  select.  His  first  en- 
tire  composition  was  the  opera  of  The 
Circasdsin  Bride,  performed,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1809, 
at  Drury  Lane,  the  night  precedingthe 
destiueaon  of  the  tibeatre  by  fire.  This 
event  was  mast  unfortunate  for  Bishop ; 
as  it  not  only  cut  short  the  run  of  his 
opera,  wliidi  liad  been  rcoeiTed  with 
enthusiastic  applause,  but  occasioned 
him  the  loss  of  the  score  of  the  opera 
it8el£  His  next  productions  were:  a 
ballet,  called  Mora's  Love,  for  the 
Kinf^'s  Theatre;  The  Vinta(!:ers,  a  mu- 
sical romance,  pertormed  successtuily 
at  tlie  Haymarket;  and,  in  1810,  his 
opera  of  The  Maniac,  at  the  Lyreum. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  engaged  as 
composer  to  Corent  Garden  Theatre ; 
and,  in  1811,  gave  a  new  proof  of  iiis 
abilities,  in  the  music  ot  a  drama,  lounded 
on  The  Lady  of  tlw  Lake^  called  The 
Knight  of  Snowdoun.  In  January,  IS  12, 
was  performed  his  opera  of  The  Virgin 
of  th^  Sun;  in  i^ch  his  attempt  to 
convey,  by  music,  the  idea  of  a  storm 
and  earthquake,  excited  jparticular  ad- 
miration and  applause.  He  next  pro> 
duced,  in  succession.  The  Renegade ; 
Haroun  Alraschid;  The  Brazen  Bust; 
Harry  Le  iioy ;  The  Miller  and  his 
Men  ;  For  England,  ho !  The  Farmer's 
Wife;  The  Wandering  Boys;  The  Grand 
Alliance ;  The  Forest  of  b'oudy ;  John  of 


Paris;  Brother  and  Sister;  The  Slave; 
and  several  other  pieces,  adapted  by 
him,  such  as  The  Barber  of  Seriiky 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  ike. 

In  1819,  he  became  a  joint  partner 
with  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  exhibition  of 
oratorios;  but  a  separation  of  interests 
oecnrriii^  in  the  wUofring  year,  these 
performances  were  carried  on  at  his 
own  risk,  wd  entirely  under  his  own 
control.  Arrangcfnentt  had  been  made, 
whirh  invcstL'd  Wim  with  the  power  of 
continuing  them  tor  tlic  following  seven 
years;  but  anticipating,  probably,  that 
they  would  not  add  much  either  to  his 
fame  or  profit,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
clause  in  the  agreement,  and  relin- 
q^Bflahed  them  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season.  In  the  autumn  of  1820,  he 
visited  Dublin,  the  freedom  of  wliich 
city  «aa  presented  to  him,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  murical  genius.  In 
1825,  at  which  time  he  had  consider- 
ably added  to  bia  Ane  by  the  music 
of  several  popular  pieces,  he  transferred 
his  services  to  Drury  Lane.  Here  he 
produced,  in  18S0,  Ms  eelebrated  opera 
of  Aladdin,  a'^  a  counter  attraction  to 
Weber's  opera  of  Oberon,  at  Covent 
Garden;  to  which,  however,  tbe  former 
wai»  undoubtedly,  inferior.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  to  direct 
the  musical  perlormancea  at  Vauxhall 
Gardens. 

His  most  popular  productions,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  are ;  the 
music  of  Henri  Quatre,  Maid  Marian, 
Law  of  Java,  Don  John,  Clari,  Cortpz, 
My  Native  Land,  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  Twelfth  Night,  Comedy  of 
Errors,  &c,  X:c.  "  On  the  institution  of 
the  Fhilharmonic  Society,"  says  the 
author  of  The  Dicdonary  <Kf  Mm^dans, 
"  Bishop  was  appointea  one  of  its  di- 
rectors; he  has  also  held  the  same 
office  several  times  since.  He,  further, 
belongs  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  as  a  professor  of  harmony. 
Bishop,"  it  is  added,  "  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  more  than 
seventy  theatrical  pieces ;  of  this  num- 
ber, more  than  halt  are  his  own  Unas- 
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sisted  coaqxwitions.  He  has  aUo  siip- 
plied  the  nmtrie  of  three  trage^Hee,  the 

Apostate,  Retribution,  and  Mirandola; 
and  a  Triumphant  Ode,  performed  at 
the  oratorios :  he  has  pubushed  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  single  songs,  duet%  glees.  Sec 

of  great  merit.  He  arran^d  the  first 
volume  ot"  I  he  Melodies  of  various 
National  ttvce  volumes  of  The  National 
Melodies  are  also  finished,  with  his 
symphonies  and  accompaniments ;  and 
lie  has  finally  stipulated  with  Mr. 
Power,"  concludes  this  writer,  in  182), 

«  to  superinteod  hii»  future  publications  1 
oflfkhandodierelaesicdttn.''  Bishop  I 

composed  the  music  to  Enf^lishmen  in 
India,  produced  in  January,  1S27,  at 
Dray  L«n^  eonHAring  some  matterly 
pieces;  and  he  shortly  after  adapted, 
for  the  same  theatre,  Hosani's  music  of 
II  Turco  in  Italia,  to  a  piece  entitled, 
TbeTorkuhLovcn.  In  Odoter, 


was  produced  his  second  overture  to  a 
new  drama,  at  Covent  Garden,  caUed 
Shakspeare's  Early  Days;  and,  for 
the  same  theatre,  he  arran^red  the  music 
of  Boieldieu's  French  opera  uf  Les  Deux 
Nuits,  to  an  English  version  of  it,  under 
the  title  of  The  Night  before  the  Wed- 
ding, and  i  lie  Wedding  Night,  to  which 
he  added  some  of  his  own  musio;  the 
whole  comprising  some  ingenious  cho- 
rusiies  and  concerted  pieces,  that  were 
well  recdved.  In  1830,  he  ielected 
and  adaptpd,  with  ^reixt  ability,  tlie 
mu&ic  oi  the  splendid  opera  ot  Hossini's 
Gttilhnme  to  aa  English  opera,  of 
the  name  of  Iluftr,  the  Tell  of  the 
Tyrol ;  which  was  produced,  with  the 
greatest  sncceis,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  of  the  above  year. 

To  enumerate  the  minor  prodiiction<; 
of  a  composer  so  popular  Bishop, 
would  be  ft  work  of  aopeferagylMMi. 


WILLIAM  HAWB& 


This  talented  composer  was  born  in 
London,  in  1785,  ana  haying  displayed 
an  early  taste  for  music,  became  a 
chorister  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  under 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Edmund  Ayr  ton, 
under  whose  tuition  he  remained  till 
ISO  I.  In  the  following  year  he  com- 
menced his  professional  career  as  a 
teacher  of  sin^ng,  and  about  the  same 
time  todc  a  situation  in  the  orchestra  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  as  a  perfiormer 
on  the  vioKn.  He  also  attended  the 
ancient,  vocal,  and  other  concerts, 
where  he  frequently  took  parts  in 
glees,  fte. 

In  1803,  he  was  appointed  deputy 
vicar-chorai  of  Westminster  Abbey ; 
hi  I860,  be  reeeived  die  nomimlloa 
of  a  gentleman  ordinary  of  the  Chapel 
Royal;  and  in  1806,  he  became  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Noblemsn's 
Cateh  Club.  In  1807,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians; and,  hi  1808,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Somerset  House  Lodge,  and 
of  the  societies  called  the  Madrigal  and 
Concertores.  lie  was  also  one  of  the 
original  memheio  of  the  Fkilharmonic, 
which  had  its  commencement  in  1813 ; 
and  of  the  professional  concert,  which 


was  founded  soon  after;  but,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  latter,  he,  in  eon- 

seqiif  nee  of  the  party  spirit  which  pa- 
ralyzed the  profession  at  that  period, 
quitted  the  PhOhannonlCi  In  1814,  he 
was  appointed  almoner,  master  of  the 
boys,  and  lay- vicar  of  St.  Paul's ;  and 
in  1817,  he  was  named  master  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
lutenist  to  the  kins'.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  fuiiy  appointed  vicai-chufai  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  resigned  the 
situation  in  1 820,  «'  considering  himself 
treated  with  undue  severitv,"  it  is  said, 
"  in  being  refused  privileges  wlueh 
others  had  before,  and  have  since,  en- 
joyed." Ue  was  the  first  piromoter  of 
the  Royal  Harmoikie  Institution,  nndcr 
the  (Je:,i^'n  of  giving  composers  the 
means  of  publishing  their  own  works, 
and  consequently,  of  enjoying  the 
profits  of  the  sale  of  them.  It  was  for 
this  purpose  that  the  old  Argyle  rooms 
were  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  a  mag- 
nificent establishment  opened  for  the 
exclusive  sale  of  music  and  insrriiments 
upon  the  hberal  plan  proposed.  Ihe 
prenwes  were  destroyed  by  fire  aodte 
few  years  since,  but  have  been  re- 
constructed on  a  still  larger  scale. 
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Mr*  Uawes  had  previously  acquired 
a  deservedly  high  eelebiity  at  the  com- 

poser  and  harmonizer  of  various  songs, 
duet3,  &c  On  the  production  of 
Montroae,  or  tha  Children  c€  the  Mist, 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  February,  1822, 
Mm  Stephens  sang  two  songs  arranged 
by  Mr.  Hawes,  Charlie  is  my  Darling, 
and  We're  a'  Noddin.  The  latter 
acquired  great  popularity,  and  bein^ 
pirated  and  published  in  oae  of  liie 
magaaines,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  jun.,  Mr. 
Hawes  applied  to  the  lord-chancellor 
for  an  injunction ;  but  after  having,  in 
support  of  his  copyright,  expended 
£l2Q,  and  Mr.  Tavlor,  in  his  defence, 
£70t  the  lord-chancellor  (Eldon,) 
finally  dedared  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  music,  and  left  each  pasty  to  pay  bis 
own  coats  1 1 

Mr.  Hawes  has,  for  several  years,  been 
composer  to  Mr.  Arnold's  establislniiLiit, 
— the  English  Opera.  His  three-voiced 
glees  comprise:  Allen  a  Dale;  Gallant 
and  Gaily ;  John  Anderson,  my  Jo ;  and 
O,  Bothwell  Bank.  Amongst  bis  p:lee3 
for  Jour  voices  are:  Bring  me  Flowers, 
bring  me  Wine !  Boy,  who  the  rosy 
bowl  doth  pass?  We  Fairy  Folks; 
Henry  cuU'd  the  Flow'ret's  bloom; 


Lovely  FhiiUs  i  O,  saw  ve  my  Father  1 
Sweet  modest Plow'fet;  Since,  then,  I'm 

doomed ;  and  The  Shepherd's  Daughter, 
Sally.  His  most  popular  songs  are: 
Baztara  Allan;  Charne  is  my  Darling; 

Comin'  through  the  Rye  ;  Father  Wil- 
liam; Friendship;  He's  dear,  dear  to 
me;  John  Anderson,  my  Jo;  I  t.iink 
on  thee ;  Logte  o*  Buchan ;  Auld  Lang 

Syne;  My  Harp  alone;  My  Ellen,  alas! 
is  no  more  ;  O,  'Lis  Love;  ti,  that  1  could 

l  ecai  the  Day  I  O,  saw  yemyFathert  O, 

Bothwell  Bank;  O,  for  ane-an*-twenty, 
Tani  i  O,  Kenmure's  gane  awa';  Sleep, 
Baby  mine;  The  Land  o'  the  Leal:  The 
green  Spot  that  blooms  o'er  the  rjpsert 
of  Life;  Tak'  your  auld  Cloak  about  ye; 
The  Beaoim;  To  the  Moor;  Here  grows 
a  bonny  Briar;  Wert  thou  like  me; 
We're  a'  Nodd^n;  and  He's  fu>  £u 
ftaeme. 

He  has  also  edited  and  published 
Morley's  collection  of  madrigals,  under 
the  title  of  The  Triumph  of  Oriana. 
His  success  in  arranging  music  for  the 
English  opera  is  well  known,  and  not 
the  least  Uii>Uiiguished  oi'  his  labours 
for  that  theatre  was  the  share  he  had 
in  the  ori^nal  producdon  of  Der 
Freyschiitz,  in  this  country.  * 


ISAAC  NATHAN. 


Isaac  nathan  was  born  at  Can- 
terbury, in  the  year  1792,  and  educated 
for  the  Hebrew  church,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Lyon,  the  Hebrew  teacher  to 
the  University  of  Cambridpre.  He  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  that 
language,  as  also  in  the  German  and 
Chaldean,  when  his  growing  fondness 
for  ruu^u  caused  his  parents  to  change 
their  views  with  rcspect  to  his  future 
destination.  Having  learnt  the  violin 
by  way  of  relaxation,  he  not  only  be- 
came a  tolerable  player  upon  -  that 
instrument,  but  made  an  attempt,  in 
his  own  way»  to  become  a  composer. 

All  his  pocket  money,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  was  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  music  paper,  on  which  he  felt 
anxious  to  try  his  talent  at  composition. 
Ignorant  of  the  theory,  his  effusions  of 
fancy  were  unintellii^ible  to  all  but 
himself;  aud  it  was  not  a  little  singular 


to  see  him  playing  from  a  groupe  of 
notes  witliout  any  guide  as  to  tune,  &c. 
but  such  as  his  own  ingennity  had 
furnished  him  with."  He  was  now 
apprenticed  to  Dominico  Coi  ri,  and,  in 
eight  months  afterwarJa,  cuuipoaed  his 
first  song,  called  Infant  Love,  which 
was  followed  by  O,  come,  Maria,  The 
Illiterate  Boy,  and  The  Sorrows  of 
Absence.  Mr.  Corn's  embarrassments 
frequently  caused  his  pupil  to  go  witl  out 
a  lesson,  but  the  latters  indefatigable 
study  at  home  AiUy  compensated  for 
this  disath  ant cigc.  He  used  to  rise  at 
four  in  tlie  morning,  to  sit  down  to  an 
old  harprichord  hi  an  atde  of  his 
father's  liouse,  and  sometimes  would 
pass  the  whole  day  before  it,  without 
rising  even  for  his  meals. 

Disdaining  to  exerdse  his  powers 
on  words  unworthy  the  name  of  poetry, 
Mr.  Nathan  selected  from  Lord  Byron's 
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Bride  of  Abydos,  such  pieces  as  he 
thought  most  adapted  to  music,  for 

his  first  mature  etibrt  in  composition. 
Among  them  we  may  mention :  This 
Rose,  to  calm  my  Brother's  cares; 
Think  not  thou  art  frtut thou  aupearest; 

Ah!  were  I  severed  from  tny  side; 
and  Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  iiarb. 
He  subsequently  set  to  munc  sevenl 
other  pieces  of  the  same  author,  par- 
ticularly bis  Hebrew  melodies;  many 
«f  which  Mr.  Nathan  is  said  to  have 
composed  with  the  nnhle  bard  at  his 
elbow.  He  fully  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  tiie  wordc ;  and  whilst  setting  to 
music  those  lines  relating  to  the  raising 
of  Samuel,  by  the  witch  of  £ndor,  he 
so  startled  a  mend  present  as  to  maire 
him  exclaim,  "  I  really  think  it  better 
to  depart,  Nathan;  for  you  look  so  wild 
tliat  1  sliould  soon  imai^iiie  yuu  Samuel 
himself." 

Mr.  Natlian's  popularity  as  a  com- 
poser was  not  sufficient  to  preserve 
him  from  pecuniary  embarrassments; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he,  for  a 
short  time,  absented  himself  from 
London.  On  his  return,  he  was  urged 
by  some  of  his  creditors  to  try  his  suc- 
cess as  a  singer,  and  he  accordingly 
made  his  dSHt  at  Covent  Garden,  as 
Henry  Bertram,  in  Guy  Mannering. 
As  he  had  himself  anticipated,  he  failed; 
the  circumstances  relating  to  his  ap- 

{)earaiiee  are  thus  stated  in  a  private 
etter,  quoted  by  his  biographer.  **  Of 
all  risings  and  fallings  in  hfe,"  says 
Nathan,  «the  ftlUng  of  the  pocket  is 
most  annnying,  owincr  to  some  Utile 
accompaniments,  in  the  ibrm  of  angry 
creditors,  who  set  a  man  thinking.  0*f 
two  evils,  according  to  custom,  I  chose 
the  least;  not  considering  durance 
Tile,  under  the  best  auspices,  as  a  l>ed 
of  roses,  more  particularly  when  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  miles  from  those 
whose  tender  age  and  necessities  re- 
quired my  exertions ;  and  as  desperate 
cases  require  desperate  remedies,  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  purciiatie  my 
liberty,  by  convindnf  those  who  had 
claims  on  my  personal  property,  that  I 
really  did  not  possess  a  Stentorian 
power  of  lungs  sumcieiit  to  fill  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.    At  a  pMof  thai 


vanity  had  no  hand  in  the  business, 
I  sent  Mr.  Harris  a  critique  from  Can- 
terbury (where  I  had  tried  the  charac- 
ter proposed  for  me),  not  the  most 
flattering  to  my  feeble  voice.  For  the 
Adonis-like  state  of  my  a|ipearance,  I 
cannot,  in  honest  trutli,  say  much  ;  but 
1  query,  with  a  plaster  oa  ius  breast, 
and  an  unbealed  blit^ter  on  his  back, 
whether  even  the  Apollo  Belvidere  (to 
whom  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  I  bear 
not  the  slightest  resemblance)  would 
have  looked  so  attractive  as  in  a  whole 
skin.  Dressed  and  patched  for  the 
oeeasion  by  my  much  esteemed  medical 
friend,  Mr.  Hare,  of  Argyle  Street,  I 
dared  my  fate,  and  while  i  strutted  my 
hour  on  the  stage,— pardon  me  for 
most  profanely  ^tering  the  text  of 
Shakspeare — '  the  curs>  snarled  at  me 
as  I  walked  along.'  Let  me  disclaim 
any  allusion  to  those  whose  condemna- 
tion proceeded  from  an  honest  expres- 
sion of  opinion ;  ignorant  as  they  were 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  I 
lal»o!ired,  I  could  but  anticipate  their 
sentence:  I  allude  only  to  such,  who, 
to  serve  party  or  ^vate  purposes,  came 
with  a  preme^tated  design  to  crush 


me. 

As  a  composer,  Mr.  Nathan  has  con- 
siderably added  to  his  fame,  since  the 
publication  of  the  pieces  before-men- 
tioned, by  hb  music  to  the  play  of 
Sweethearts  and  Wives.  The  song. 
Why  are  you  wandering  here,  fair 
maid  ?  is'  excelled  in  popularity  by  no 
other  of  the  present  day,  and  M  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  and  perpetuate 
his  reputation.  No  composer  under- 
stood lietter  the  union  of  poetry  with 
rmisir ;  and,  in  his  hands,  each  is  aided, 
in  expression,  by  the  other.  In  his 
orchestra]  arrangements,  he  is  sdd  to 
be  equally  happy,  and  his  accompani- 
ments possess  a  richness  of  harmony 
that  reach  beyond  the  ear.  Mr. 
Nathan  is  also  eminent  as  a  singing 
master,  and  has  lately  published  a  very 
valuable  and  profound  work,  in  con- 
nexion ^Mtn  this  brandi  of  his  profes- 
sion, entitled  An  Essay  on  the  His- 
tory and  Theory  of  Music,  and  on  the 
Qualities,  Capabilities,  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Human  V<Hoe« 


vol..  vr. 
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VOCAL  PERFORMERS. 


ANASTASIA  ROBINSON,  COUNTESS  OF 
PBTBRBOaOUOH. 


AnASTASIA  ROBINSON  was  born 
(  about  the  y«?  1690.  She  was  de- 
scpiuled  from  a  good  family  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  was  the  daughter  of  a 
portrait-painter,  who  had  acquired  con- 
siderabli  taste  in  music,  durinff  his 
rasidence  in  Italy,  whither  he  haagone 
for  professional  hnprovement.  Finding 
his  daughter  had  a  good  ear,  and  a 
promising  voice,  he  placed  her  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Crou,  intending  that 
the  should  be  instructed  in  music  as 
an  accomplishment ;  but,  subsequently, 
being  deprived  oi's>ighl,  by  a  disorder  in 
his  eyes,  he  vvas  obliged  to  look  to  his 
daughter's  vocal  talents  a=;  r\  ii^cnns  of 
subsistence  for  himself  and  his  tatnily. 
Anastana,  in  consequence,  took  lessons 
from  an  eminent  singing-n  a .trr,  named 
Sandoni^and  also  from  the  opera-singer, 
called  the  baroness ;  whilst  her  fitther 
taught  her  the  Italian  language,  in 
which  site  was  soon  able  to  converse, 
and  read  the  best  poets,  with  facility. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  in  public 
at  the  conrerf<:  in  York  Bu!ldin<?st 
where  *iie  accompanied  iieriseli  Oii  Llit 
haipnchoid,  and  met  with  very  great 
applause.  Her  pleasing  style  of  sing- 
ing, and  interesting  manners,  gained 
her  noineroitt  friends  and  admirers, 
among  whom  were  several  ladies  of 
high  rank,  under  whose  patronage  her 
father  took  a  house  in  Golden  Square ; 
where  he  gave  weekly  concerts  and 
assemblies,  in  the  manner  of  conver- 
sasloni,  which  were  fre(|Qented  by  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction. 

Her  taste  being  now  matured,  and 
her  style  of  singing^  such  as  to  render 
her  a  vahiable  aeqpusition  to  the  stage, 
she  was  engaged  to  appear  at  the  Italian 


Opera ;  where  she  made  her  eUMt  on 
the  27th  of  January,  1714,  in  the  opera 
of  Creso.  She  continued  to  ptiToriri 
the  principal  character  in  opera  Ironi 
this  period  rill  1724,  when  she  retired 
from  the  stair,  in  consequence,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Bart  of  Peterborough.  This 
nobleman  had  long  been  her  admirer, 
but  his  pride  had  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  offering  himself  as  her  hus- 
band; and  he  was  convinced  that  he 
roiil  i  attach  her  to  him  by  no  dis- 
iiuaourable  connexion.   An  officer,  who 

is  described  as  Genenl  H  ,  had 

bt  fore  made  unworthy  proposals  to  her, 
which  had  been  rejected  with  merited 
contempt  Lord  reterbonnigh,  with* 
out  making  any  lirect  proposal,  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  her  welfare, 
which  she  could  not  misunderstand; 
but  although  she  sincerely  e.-teemed 
him,  she  felt  that,  until  he  was  more 
explicit,  it  would  be  improper  for  her 
.  to  regard  him  in  the  character  of  a  lover. 
She  perceived  the  struggle  between  his 
affection  and  pride ;  but,  mindful  also  of 
her  own  honour  and  dignity,  as  well  aa 
what  was  due  to  her  father,  she  con- 
tinued to  sing  in  public^  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrancei  of  the  earl,  and 
hi  r  own  secret  repugnance  to  the  stapp. 
At  length,  as  it  is  usually  said,  her 
performance  in  the  jpart  of  Oriselda,  or 
Patient  Grisel,  romplcrcd  lier  conquest 
over  the  earl ;  who  offered  her  bis  hand 
in  marris^e,  upon  condition  that  she 
would  keep  their  union  a  secret  until  it 
should  be  convenient  for  him  to  make 
it  known. 

She  did  not,  in  the  early  port  <tf  her 
marriage,  reside  under  the  same  roof 
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with  the  earl;  but,  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  lodged  with  her  motheri  at 
Fulhain,  in  the  neighboufhood  of  the 
earl's  villa,  at  Parson's  Oreen.  Her 
husband,  however,  being  ahout  to  un- 
dergo a  dangerous  sureiieal  operation, 
sent  for  her  to  attend  hhii,  at  Mount 
Bevis.  near  Southampton ;  but  she 
would  only  go,  on  condition  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  wear  her  wed- 
ding ring,  to  which  he  at  length  con- 
setited.  iiut  "  his  haughty  spirit," 
savs  Mil*  Robinson's  bii^rapher,  "  was 
still  reluctant  to  the  making  a  decla-  ' 
ration,  that  would  have  done  justice  to 
so  worthy  a  character  as  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  now  united ;  and,  indeed, 
his  uncontrollable  temper,  and  high 
opinion  of  his  own  actions,  made  him  a 
very  awful  husband,— ill  suited  to  Lady 
Peterborough's  good  sense,  amiable 
temper,  and  delicate  sentiuteats.  She 
was  a  Roman  catholic ;  but  nerer  gave 
offence  to  those  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
though  very  strict  in  what  she  thought 
her  duty.  Her  excellent  principles, 
and  fortitude  of  mind,  supported  her 
through  many  severe  tnals  in  her  con- 
jugal ttatOb  At  last,  Lord  Peterborough 
prevailed  on  himself  to  do  her  justice, 
losi^ated,  it  is  supposed,  by  his  bad 
state  of  beahh,  wbidi  obliged  lum  to 
1  seek  another  climate;  and  she  abso- 
lutely refused  to  go  with  liim,  unless 


he  declared  his  msuria^e.  He  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  all  his  nearest  re- 
tttions  to  meet  him  at  the  inartment 

over  the  g  tew  ay  of  St.  James's  Palace,  i 
belonging  to  Mr.  Points,  who  was 
married  to  Lord  Peterborough's  niece. 
When  they  were  all  asserobfod,  he  be- 
gan a  most  eloquent  oration,  enumer- 
ating all  the  virtues  and  perfections  of 
Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson,  and  the  rec- 
titude of  her  conduct  during  his  long 
acquaintance  with  her;  for  which  he 
acknowledged  bis  great  obligations  and 
'  sincere  attachment,  declaring  he  was 
determined  to  do  her  that  juiitice  which 
he  ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  by 
presenting  her  to  all  his  family  as  his 
wife.  He  spoke  this  harangue  with  so 
much  energy,  and,  in  some  parts,  so 
pathetically,  that  Lady  Peterborough, 
not  being  apprised  of  his  intenMons, 
was  so  affected,  that  she  fainted  uwuy 
in  the  midst  of  the  company." 

The  earl  did  not  long  survive  this 
public  acknowledgment  o(  her  rights ; 
his  wife  died  about  fifteen  years  after, 
in  1760,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her.  After  Lord  Peterborough's 
death,  she  found,  among  his  papers,  his 
memoirs,  written  by  himself;  but  they 
contained  so  oumy  confessions  reflect- 
ing upon  hfe  character,  that,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  curious,  she  I 
burnt  tlie  whole  of  the  manuacript* 


ANN  CATLEY. 


This  celebrated  vocal  performer  was 

born  in  the  year  1745,  of  parents  in  very 
humble  circumstances.  Her  father,  it 
b  sidd,  was  a  coachman,  and  after- 
wards kept  a  public-house,  near  Nor- 
wood, in  Surrey.  His  daughter  having 
shown  an  early  taste  for  music,  was,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Bates,  the  composer,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1762,  made  her  first  appearance  iii 

Sublic  at  Vauxhall  Gardms.  On  the 
th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  she 
made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  in  the  character  of  the  Pasto- 
ral Nymph,  in  Comus.  At  this  period 
she  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for 
little  men  than  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
•on,  and  a  diffidence  on  the  stage,  wnidi 


•he  soon  got  rid  of.  In  1703,  public 

attention  was  drawn  more  c  iierally  ! 
towards  her,  by  an  application,  on  the  | 
part  of  her  fiitber,  to  the  Court  of  King's  ^ 
Bench,  for  an  information  against  her  [ 
master,  Bates,  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  and 
one  Fraine,  an  attorney,  charging  them 
with  a  conspiracy ;  the  first,  tor  assign- 
ing over  his  daufjhter  to  Sir  Francis 
Delaval,  for  the  purpose  of  prostitulioa ; 
and  the  last,  for  drawing  the  deeds  on 
tl)p  ocrasion.    The  facts,  as  disclosed 
by  athdavits,  were,  that  Sir  i  roncis, 
having  taken  the  opportunity  of  his 
visits  to  the  hon  c  of^  Mr.  Bates  to  se- 
cure tlie  young  lady's  affections,  had 
also  obtained  wt  pvomiae  of  ber  penoa, 
wlitdi  was  to  be  Mirrendered  on  |he 
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payment  of  £200  to  Mr.  Bates,  who 
was  also  to  be  guaranteed  the  benefit 
of  til  engagementi  wlueh  he  bad  made 
for  her  at  the  time.  An  information 
was  granted  by  the  court ;  but  as  no 
other  proceedings  were  taken,  die 
matter  was,  probably,  compionuied 
between  the  parties. 

In  the  season  of  the  same  year,  Miss 
Catley  sung  at  Mary-le-bone  Gardens, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  it,  went  to 
Ireland,  where  she  continued  to  sing 
with  great  applanie  until  1770,  in 
which  year  she  returned  to  Covent 
Garden.  Her  performances  on  the 
■lage  were  received  with  rapturous 
admiration;  but,  at  the  oratorios,  she 
displayed  a  levity  of  manner  which,  in 
contraat  with  the  more  ehaatened  de* 
portment  of  Mrs.  Slieridan,  did  not 
raise  her  in  public  estimation.  Ou  the 
stage,  however,  she  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  vocal  actress  of  her  day ; 
and,  in  tlie  stoccato  style  of  sini^ing,  was 
witliout  a  rival.  Her  beauty  and  viva- 
city, combined  widi  her  talents,  en al  '  d 
l)er  to  take  great  liberties  with  the 
audience,  and  effbctually  to  appease 
them,  upon  any  violent  manifestations 
of  disapprohattoti :  vvlien  she  weu  en- 
coredi  site  would  freuuently  turn  round 
and  curtsey  with  her  hack  to  the 
audience;  and.  on  one  or?cas;oii,  an 
orange  being  thrown  at  her  from  the 
gallery,  she  took  it  np.  and  advancing 
to  the  lights,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  not 
a  civil  (Seville)  oranp?  r*  The  same 
anecdote  has  httn  luid  of  Quin,  and  of 
Mrs.  Clive. 

Miss  Catley's  last  appearance  in  pub- 
lic was  in  1784.  She  died  at  the  house 
of  General  Lascelles,  near  Brentford, 
on  the  ]  Jth  of  October,  1789.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  married  to  the 
general;  and  as  onr  authority  speaks 
of  her  as  "the  good  mother,  the  chaste 
wife,  and  accomplished  woman,"  pro- 
bably, lu|d  seoie  ^ildren  by  bin.  A 


critic  of  the  day,  after  having  denomi- 
nated her  tlie  favourite  of  Thaha,  the 
favourite  of  the  town,  and  the  fiivonrite 

of  fortune,  thus  commemorate^;  her 
attractions : — **  Her  theatric  repre^nta- 
tions  will  be  remembered  aa  long  as 

the  fame  exists  of  the  poets  who  por- 
trayed them.  The  discussion  of  her 
professional  merit  should  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  volume;  we  shall  therefore 
only  add,  that  her  voice  and  m?innpr 
were,  perhaps,  never  equalled  in  liie 
same  style.  The  heart  of  conviviality 
still  vibrates  with  soni^  and  joy  at  the 
recollection  of  Push  about  the  Jorum. 
Her  person  all  but  equalled  her  ac- 
cornj  lishments.  A  few  years  back,  she 
was  the  centre  of  attraction ;  the  pursuit 
of  men  in  every  rank  and  station  in 
society.  Beauty  is  i  captivating  syren; 
and  to  resist  her  enchantments,  man 
must  possess  something  more,  or  some- 
thing less,  than  the  usual  portion  of 
humanity.  The  allurements  a  theatric 
life  holds  out  to  lovely  women,  admits 
the  same  observation,  and  justifies  the 
application  with  tenfold  force  Al!  that 
can  be  said  is,  *  Alas  !  poor  human  na- 
ture 1'  She  possessed  manv  virtues; 
and  the  prcalest  of  all — ^numanity. 
Her  generous  band  often  lightened  the 
heavy  heart  Feelingly  alive  by  nature 
to  every  impression  of  sensibility,  this 
amiable  virtue  accompanied  her  eleva> 
thm  to  rank  and  riches;  and  joined 
others  that  adorn  the  first  stations  in 
society,  and  which  alone  make  them 
respectable.  Prudery  certainly  funutd 
no  part  of  her  characMrs  but  where  is 
the  pnide  that  ever  owned  half  her 
merit?  iier openness, goodness,  know- 
ledge, and  generosity,  added  to  her 
per  onal  accomplishments,  rendered  her 
an  acquisition  of  which  the  worthiest 
might  be  proud.  The  mwaiity  of 
players,  like  that  of  pi  inrcs,  is  exempt 
from  the  precision  of  vulgar  rules." 


SAMUEL  HARBISON. 


IS  sweet  and  tasteful  singer  was 
born  at  Belper,  near  Duffield,  in 
DerbyshirOi  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1760.  He  reoeived  his  mosical  educa- 


tion almost  wholly  from  Mr.  T^nrton,  a 
chorus  singer  in  the  oratorios  performed 
at  Dnuj  Lane,  under  the  wrectkm  of 
the  celebrated  petfonners,  llesaia. 
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Stanley  and  Linley.  At  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ancient  Concerts, 
by  the  celebrated  dilettante  musician, 
Mr.  Batps,  in  1776,  Master  Harrison, 
tlien  sixteen,  was  one  of  the  solo 
soprano  singers;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  his  voice  continued  unbroken  till 
the  age  of  eighteen,  when  it  at  once 
fidled  him  during  lus  performance  of 
a  single  sonn:  a  provincial  festivaL 
From  that  time  till  1784,  scarcely  any 
metnoilmli  have  been  pvetemd  of  him ; 
which  is  thp  more  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  would  be  of  h^h  interest  and 
great  vtiWf  boA  to  the  muiica]  ttu- 
dent  and  amateur  singer,  to  learn  the 
course,  both  of  practice  and  study,  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  forming,  out 
of  materials  at  dender  at  Natoite  ewer 
bestowed  upon  a  singer,  a  voice  so 
sweet,  a  tone  so  even,  a  shake  so 
liqiiid  and  brilliant,  and  a  ttyks  so 
pure  and  finished. 

It  was  in  the  above  vear  (1784),  that, 
by  the  command  or  the  late  king, 
George  the  Third,  who  had  been 
pleased  with  his  performances  at  the 
queen's  murical  parties,  at  Bucking- 
ham House-,  lie  was  engaged  to  open 
The  Messiah,  at  that  stupendous  unaer- 
taking,  the  Commemoration  of  Handel; 
and  no  one,  it  is  stud,  ever  sang  with 
such  pathos,  such  truth  of  feelinp,  as  he 
did.  "  His,  '  observes  a  writer  in  The 
Harmonioon,  **  were  the  very  tones  to 
speak  comfort  to  the  people  and  peace 
to  Jerosalem ;  to  announce  the  end  of 
warftre,  and  the  pardon  of  iniquities; 
but  the  voice  that  sliould  cry  aloud  in 
the  wilderness  was  wanting,  and  the 
effort  at  foree  of  expression,  which  the 
words  compelled  him  to  make,  con- 
trasted  painfully,  almost  ludicrously, 
with  his  total  want  of  physical  power." 

In  the  year  1785,  he  appeared  as  the 
principal  tenor  sins^er  at  the  Ancient 
Concerts,  a  puit  lie  letaiiied  till  1789, 
when  lie  retired,  asud  was,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1790),  succeeded  by  Kelly. 
Souu  aiierwards,  be  married  a  Miss 
Cent^  a  young  l^y  cf  grei^  personal 
bpriiity,  nnr?  n  singer  of  no  ordinary 
abilities,  lu  the  iollowing  year,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ihther  or  the  present 

able  conductor  of  the  Ancient  Concerts, 
Mr.  Kuyvett,  he  circulated  proposals 
for  a  series  of  vocal  concerts,  to  be 
held  at  Willis's  rooms,  which  met  with 
such  decided  success,  that  a  second 


series  was  given  during  the  same  sea- 
son. Ihe  principal  solo  singers,  were 
Hanison  and  his  wifof  ana  the  able 
manner  in  which  these  concerts  were 
conducted,  caused  them  to  become 
of  such  Ingh  consideration,  that  they 
form  no  mean  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  our  national  music, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  For,  though  dropped  for  a 
time,  at  ^e  dose  of  1794,  they  revived 
on  a  more  enlarged  scale  in  ISO!,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  the  public  favour 
and  patronage  till  1822 ;  when  the  in- 
creasing taste  of  the  public  for  foreign 
and  instrumental  music  caused  them 
tu  be  iiitally  relinquished. 

Harrison,  together  with  his  wife,  re- 
tired from  public  in  1802,  the  last 
song  he  sang  being  Gentle  Airs.  He 
died  of  sudden  internal  inflammation, 
after  many  hours  of  excruciating  agony, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1812,  in  the 
fifly-second  year  of  bis  age. 

Harrison's  voicc  is  described  in  The 
Harmontcon,  for  1830,  as  having  been 
^'a  true  tenor,  extending  to  nearl^r  two 
octaves ;  and  his  forte,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  was  that  of  the 
cantabile.  In  tone,  it  was  at  once  the 
weakest  and  the  waoA  pure  and  equal 
that  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  heard  in 
England — its  very  existence  was  a  proof 
of  now  hot  determinatloil  and  perse- 
verance can  triumph  over  natural  defi- 
ciencies. It  seemed  as  though,  firmly 
bent  on  being  a  singer,  he  had  made 
hi=;  own  vocal  organ ;  and  tasked  him- 
self to  stand  forth  a  living  contradiction 
to  the  Italian  proverb,  that,  out  of  one 
Imndred  qunlifications  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  singer,  a  fine 
voice  forms  ninety -nine.  Voice  (we 
speak  of  his  natural  organ)  he  had 
really  little ;  it  was  the  high  polish,  and 
minute  and  exquisite  finish  of  his  style, 
that  made  tlie  oiann." 

As  we  have  said,  in  our  memoir  of 
Braham,  Harrison  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  singer  in  power  and 
energy,  but  in  such  songs  as  the  com- 
pass of  his  voice  could  reach,  he  was 
aeeonnted  not  only  Ae  most  Unislied 
singer  of  his  age  or  country,  but  of  all 
Europe  In  Total  Eclipse,  he  is  said 
to  have  lectured  to  the  very  life,  the 
hopeless,  spirit-broken  laiiiciita-inn  of 
what  was  once  a  warnor,  now  a  slave, 
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over  tlie  deepest,  the  most  unmitiffable 
calamity  with  whtdi  h«  could  be 
visited.  The  other  songs  in  which  he 
chiefly  excelled,  were  Dr.  Pepusch's 
Cantata  of  Alexis,  Handel's  Lord, 
RemeanberOwidi  Pteuim  my  fbnner 


ways  resigning;  Dr.  Boyce's  Softly 
Rise  ;  ZmgarelU's  Ombnt  Adorata  ; 
Webbe's  A  Rose  from  her  Bosom  had 

strayed;  and  in  latter  days,  Auwood's 
Soldier's  Dreaiu;  and  Uondey's  Gea- 
tie  Lyre. 


CHARLES 

XhIS  celebrated  vocalist  and  actor  was 
the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  at 
Rotherhithe,  where  he  was  born,  about 
the  year  1765.  Subsequently  to  this 
period,  iiis  iatlier  carried  on  business,  as 
a  master  tailor,  in  Wild  Street,  I^- 
coln's  hvri  Fields,  and  young  Dignum 
is  also  said  to  have  been  taught  to  handie 
tile  shears.  Being  of  the  Roman  catholic 
persuasion,  he  was  enr^a^ed,  while  a 
DOVy  to  sing  at  the  Sardmian  ambas- 
sadoi^B  chapel,  where  he  was  generally 
admired  for  the  melody  and  ]jo  vtr  of 
his  voice;  qualities  which  induced  the 
celebrated  organist  and  composer,  Mr. 
Webbe,  sen.,  to  give  him  gratuitous 
instrurtinn.  At  thii=i  time,  Dignum  en- 
tertained no  idea  ut  making  music  his 

Erofession,  having  a  wish  to  dedicate 
imself  to  the  Roman  catholic  ministry ; 
to  which  end  he  importuned  his  father 
to  send  him  to  the  catholic  college  of 
Donay  to  complete  his  cdtication,  and 
fit  him  for  taking  priest's  orders.  The 
plan,  however,  was  abandoned,  and  be 
was  tlirn  |il:irfil  on  trial  with  a  carver 
and  gilder,  named  £gglesoe,  at  the  head 
of  mat  branch  of  itfessrs.  Seddon's 
establishment. 

Though  by  no  means  agreeing  with 
his  taste,  he  remained  in  this  situation 
for  nine  months,  aud  was  on  the  point 
of  being  apprenticed,  when  the  matter 
was  put  an  end  to  in  a>nscquence  of  a 
dispute  between  Egglesoe  and  I>ignum'8 
father ;  and,  whilst  yet  undetermined 
as  to  what  calling  he  should  adopt, 
accident  brought  him  acqudnted  with 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Linley,  who  soon 
disi^vered  his  capabilities,  and  gave 
him  tiie  most  flattering  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding as  a  dramatic  vocalist.  This 
determined  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
to  article  himself  to  Linley  for  seven 
years;  during  the  two  first  of  which, 
the  master  b^towed  upon  his  pupil  the 


DIQNUU. 

most  indefatigable  attention,  and,  with 
a  laudable  prudence,  would  not  permit 
him  to  sinp  in  public  till  his  judgment 
was  sufficiently  correct,  and  liis  taste 
and  style  somewiiat  fixed.  Under  such 
management,  he  made  his  dii^U  at 
Dntry  Lane  Theatre,  in  1784,  as  young 
Meadows,  in  tlie  opera  of  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage ;  and,  though  his  figure  was  against 
him,  his  clear  and  fuH-tonpcl  voice,  and 

i'udicious  manner  of  managing  it,  caused 
lim  to  be  received  witii  the  warmest 
applause.  He  was  equally  well  received 
in  Cymon  ;  and,  on  the  removal  of  the 
elder  Bannister,  he  succeeded  to  his 
line  of  characters.  Dignum's  fine  tenor 
voice  admirably  suited  such  parts  as 
Hawtborr),  Giles,  &c.,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  excelled  in  them  every  aetor 
since  the  days  of  Beard. 

Iti  1806,  he  sustained  a  part  in  Corri's 
opera,  The  Travellers,  or  Music's  Fas- 
cmation ;  and,  after  the  ronflagration 
of  Drury  Lane,  he  sang,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  The  Death  of  Slit  John  If  oore, 
with  very  great  applause.  It  was.  how- 
ever, at  Vauxhall,  rather  than  at  the 
theatre,  that  he  acquired  his  chief 
popularity ;  be  was  for  many  years  the 
prmcipal  vocalist  there,  and  drew 
crowds  to  hear  iuni.  He  retired  from 
the  stage  in  easy  circumstances,  for 
many  years  preceding  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  Loudon,  on  the  29ih  of 
March,  18S7. 

Dignum  conipo??d  several  pleasing 
balUds,  and  also  published,  by  subscrip- 
tion, a  coUeetion  of  popular  vocal  music. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  private 
worth  and  amiable  disposition,  and  was 
remarkable  among  his  professional  bre- 
thren for  good-nature  and  simplicity. 
He  died,  according  to  Parke,  worth 
jS30,000 ;  a  fact  which  the  same  auiho- 
ritv  mentions,  after  his  fdiadon  of  the 
IbUowing  aoeedote  ^— He  was  at  a  din< 
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ner  party,  one  day,  in  passion  week, 
where  the  subject  of  our  memoir  and 

his  daughter  were  also  present.  The 
hitter,  who,  as  well  as  her  father,  was 
a  et^olle,  ate  scwoely  anything,  whilst 

Dignum  was  eating  with  as  much  ap- 
petite as  if  he  had  just  returned  from 
a  fox-chase.  "  How  comes  it,"  said 
Parke,  "  that  you  enjoy  the  good  tilings 
of  this  fable,  while  your  dan-'hter  is  not 
permitted  to  taste  of  tiieu.  T'  "Oh!" 
Slid  he,  smiling,  "  I  have  got  a  dis- 
pensation!"  "  Why,*'  added  Parke, 
"  did  you  not  procure  for  your  daughter 
a  aimilar  indulgence  V*  "  Oh  1  my  dear 


boy,"  replied  he,  "  that  would  never 
have  done;  for  It  would  have  cost  roe 

half-a-crown  !" 

Dignum  liad  a  great  habit  of  playing 
with  bis  fingers  on  a  table,  in  imitation 

of  a  piano-forte,  and  was  mucli  delighted 
if  any  one  recognised  the  tune  he  was 
indicating.  His  friend,  Major  Topham, 
being  with  him,  one  day,  whilst  he  was 
thus  engaged,  he  said  to  him,  "  Come, 
Topham,  tell  me  what  I  am  playing.*' 
"  Ob,  yet,  Dignum,"  said  the  colonel, 
"  any  one  may  tel!  in  a  moment  what 
YOU  are  playing — you  are  playing  the 
fool." 


ANNA  MARIA  CROUCH. 


Xh  IS  famous  vocalist  was  the  daughter 
of  an  attorney,  named  Phillips,  and  was 
born  in  Cray's  Inn  Lane,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1763.  Her  fine-toned  voice 
attracted  early  notice,  and  induced  her 
father  to  put  her  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  Wafer,  with  a  view  of  being 
educated  for  the  concert-room.  She 
improved  rapidly ;  and,  when  only  ten 
yt  u  >  old,  is  said  to  have  executed  The 
Soldier  tired,  vocally  and  instrumen- 
tally,  with  predsion  and  effect.  In 

1779,  she  was  articled  to  Mr.  Linley, 
then  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
for  six  seasons,  at  a  rising  salary  of 
from  £6  to  £12  per  week;  and,  in 

1780,  she  made  her  deb(}t  at  that  theatre, 

I in  the  character  of  Mandaae,  and  was 
received  vrith  distinguished  applause. 
:  Her  next  character  was  Clarissa,  in 
Lionel  and  Clarissa;  in  which  she  not 
;  only  displayed  lier  vocal  abilities  to 
!  advanta;:e,  but  also  shewed  great  dra- 
matic powers. 

In  1783,  she  went  to  Ireland,  wliere 
her  beauty  and  talents  excited  a  great 
sensation.  A  theatrical  critic  in  Free- 
man's Dublin  JoumU,  in  speaking  of 
her  performance,  advises  his  readers  to 
guard  well  their  hearts ;  as  so  sweet  a 
countenance,  elegant  person,  and  ravish- 
ing voice,  were  scaroely  found,  in  a 
century,  to  unite  so  powprfuUy  in  one 
young  lady.  She  met,  at  Dublin,  with 
John  Kemble,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen 
violently  in  love  with  her;  and  their 
union  was  more  than  once  announced 


In  the  public  journals.  She  was  playing, 
one  night,  at  Limerick,  the  part  of 
Rosetta,  in  Love  in  a  Village,  when 
some  drunken  officers  came  behind  the 
stones,  and  avowed  their  intention  of 
conducting  her  liome.  John  Kemble, 
however,  having  brm  deputed,  by  her 
sick  faUier,  to  escort  her,  drew  his  sword, 
and  declared  lie  would  do  so  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life  ;  and,  soon  after, 
coming  out,  with  Miss  Phillips  on  his 
arm,  who  had  locked  herself  in  her 
room,  in  fright,  he  would  have  been 
killed,  it  i.<;  said,  had  not  an  old  woman 
arrested  tlie  arm  of  an  oflScer,  who 
aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  firwn  behind. 

In  1784,  Miss  Phillips  was  a?ain  in 
Dublin,  and  found  herseii  not  less  an 
object  of  admiration.  One  gentleman 
threatened  to  shoot  her,  if  she  would  not 
receive  his  addresses ;  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  removed  firom  the  theatre ; 
hut  no  weapons  were  found  upon  him. 
Soon  after,  she  eloped  with  the  son  of 
a  nobleman,  but  was  brought  back  by 
her  parents,  after  a  few  days,  and 
carried  back  to  London,  where  she  re- 
appeared as  Emily,  in  The  Double 
Disguise. 

In  1785,  she  married,  at  Twicken- 
ham Church,  Mr.  Crouch,  then  a  heu- 
tenant  in  the  navy ;  but  she  sdU  eon* 
tinned  to  sing,  under  her  maiden  name, 
until  it  became  visible  that  she  was 
pregnant  An  accidental  fall  brought 
on  a  premature  labour,  and  she  lost 
her  child,  after  ten  days;  an  event 
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which  is  s&id  to  have  most  deeply  af- 
flicted her.  She  rettnmed  to  the  stage 
in  17SC;  but,  though  well  received, 
lost  much  of  her  popularity,  after  the 
appearance  of  Mn.  BilUngton,  in  that 
year. 

In  1787,  she  sanjj  at  the  oratorios  of 
Drury  Lane;  and  Kelly  says,  that,  ar- 
riving in  London,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  on  the  18th  of  March,  of  the 
above  year,  he  went  to  Drury  Lane 
the  same  evening,  with  his  friend  and 
fellow-traveller,  Stephen  Storace,  to  see 
the  opera  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  in 
whieb  If n.  Croudi  was  to  play  Janette. 

"  I  was  struck  with  admiration,"  he  says, 
in  his  Reniiiiiscenceai»  "  of  her  wonder- 
ful  beauty,  and  delighted  to  hear  that 
she  was  to  be  my  prima  donna  in  the 
opera  (of  Lionel  and  Clarissa),  in  which 
1  was  to  perform,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  Uxidoii  boards.  She  seemed  to 
me  to  aggregate  in  herself,  like  the 
Venus  of  Apelles,  all  that  was  exqui- 
site and  charming."  She  aeoordingly 
acted  with  him  in  the  latter  opera,  at 
Drury  Lane,  on  the  following  20th  of 
April,  where  he  made  bis  diMt  to  a 
London  audience.  An  intiniacy  now 
commenced  between  Kelly  and  Mrs* 
Crouch  t  which  was  increased,  by  Mr. 
Crouch's  prtiposiiiii;,  that  the  former 
should  take  up  his  residence  with  him- 
self  and  his  wife.  They  then  became 
inseparable,  travelling  and  ainging 
together;  and  neither  accepdng  an 
engagtuieut  wiuiout  tlie  other.  In 
the  above  year,  they  both  performed 
at  Dublin,  York,  Leeds,  and  other 
provincial  theatres,  and  returned  to 
London  in  September.  Mrs.  Croudk 
re-appeared,  at  Drury  Lanr,  in  the  part 
of  Selima,  in  Mr.  Linley's  revived 
miuicat  j^eee  of  Asor  and  Sdllma,  in 
whidl Kelly  tells  us,  iihe  was  ininii'cable; 
looked  and  acted  the  character  to  ad- 
miration ;  and  sang  the  fiivourite  rondo 
of  No  Flower  that  blows  is  like  the 
Rose,  in  a  manner  to  secure  a  nightly 
encore. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1788,  she  met 
with  an  accident,  by  the  overturning  of 
a  hackney-coach,  which  prevented  ner 
appearance  for  some  time ;  and  left  a 
slight  scar  upon  her  face,  which  always 
remained.  It  was  reported,  that  Mr. 
Crouch  liad  thrown  thmgs  at  her,  which 
bad  cut  her  face;  but  the  rumour  iiad 

no  foundation;  the  scars  were  entirdy 


owing  to  the  glass  of  the  coach  window, 
of  wnieh  several  pieces  bad  jpenetraled 

her  cheek.  Iii  the  summer  ot  the  above 
vear,  she  made  a  tour,  with  Kelly,  to 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Chester,  and 
Birmingham,  where  their  reception  was 
most   flatterinsf;   and  they  reaped  a 

Elentiful  harvest.  They  returued  to 
trury  Lane,  when  Mrs.  Crouch  re- 
sumed her  career,  as  Mirandii,  in  The 
Tempest;  and  afterwards  played  Lady 
Elinor,  in  The  Haunted  Tower.  After 
making  another  provincial  tour  to^'^' 
ther,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crouch,  and  Kelly, 
went  to  Margate,  where  her  fiitber 
tlicn  lived,  aiul  touk  great  pains  to 
forward  a  subscription  for  the  benefit 
of  a  poor  ^rl  who  had,  by  an  accident, 
been  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs. 
A  peution  was  put  forth  ;  *'  Mrs.  Crouch 
and  1  were  present,"  says  Kelly ;  "  and 
when  it  came  to  our  turn  to  bestow 
our  mite,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Crouch,  that  1 
thought  our  best  donation  would  be  to 
play  a  night  at  the  theatre  for  the  girl's 
benefit.  Mrs.  Crouch  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced, The  Beggar's  Opera  was 
selected ;  and,  the  next  day,  the  per- 
formance was  announced,  every  place 
in  the  house  was  taken."  The  receipts 
of  the  house,  and  many  Kberal  presents, 
were  invested  in  an  annuity;  which 
produced  the  poor  girl  a  comfortable 
maintenance  for  the  rest  of  ner  Ufe* 

In  1790,  Mrs.  Crouch,  with  her  hus- 
band and  inamorato  (for  in  that  charac- 
ter Mr.  Kelly  had  long  been  considered), 
visited  Paris ;  where  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  incurred  some  danc'er,  by  cjoing 
to  the  grand  opera  with  a  white  rose 
in  tier  hair. 

In  1791,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crouch  se- 
parated, by  mutual  consent;  in  aU 
probability  they  had  long  before  ceased 
to  cohabit,  as  man  and  wife.  Kelly, 
who  tells  us  that  her  husband  **  never 
appreciated  the  gem  he  possessed," 
still  CMitinued  to  reside  with  her,  and 
to  accompany  and  perform  with  her  in 
all  her  theatrical  engagements. 

Jn  1792,  they  gave  musical  concerts 
at  their  house  in  Pall  Mall ;  which 
were  attended  by  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  <^  the  town.  Among  other 
vi  itors,  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
is  said  to  have  made  advances  to  Mrs. 
Croncb,  which  she  received  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  give  Kelly  reasonable 
ground  for  jealousy  t  and  it  is  more 
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duui  doubtful,  that  she  did  not  scruple 
to  grant  him  favours,  of  which  Kelly 
had,  for  some  time,  been  the  sole  pos- 
MHor.  The  latter,  howerer,  never 
fMurted  from  her;  and  they  continued 
on  affectionate  terms  to  the  last. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Mrs. 
Crouch's  career,  her  voice  became  much 
injured,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
contmion  the  had  receiTed  on  the 
throat,  by  a  blow  from  a  weighty  chest ; 
and  she  was  frequently  obliged  to  apply 
leeches  in  a  morning,  previously  to  sing- 
falg  at  night.    She  continued  to  sing, 
however,  with  applause,  tiU  a  short 
time  previous  to  1804,  when  she  visited 
Brighton  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
which  had  been  much  impaired,  if  we 
are  to  believe  more  than  one  authority, 
by  excessive  drinking.    She  died  at 
Brighton,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  in  the 
vear  above-mentioned,  having  breathed 
her  iMtin  the  arms  of  Kelly ;  who,  lAer 
giving  an  account  of  her  last  moments, 
says,  "  I  hope  I,  who  knew  her  best, 
may  be  permitted  to  lay,  had  she  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  husband 
capable  of  appreciating  and  cherishing 
her  estlmame  qualities  and  superior 
talents,  she  would  have  lived  and  died 
without  a  blemish  on  her  fame."  The 
following  year,  he  caused  a  monument 
to  be  erected  to  her  memory ;  wherein 
she  is  described  as  "  combining  with 
the  purest  taste  as  a  singer,  the  most 
elegant  simplicity  as  an  actress :  bctttti* 
ful  almost  beyond  parallel  in  her  per- 
son, she  was  equally  distinguished  by 
the  powers  of  her  mind.   They  enabled 
her,  when  she  quitted  the  stage,  to 
gladden  life  by  the  charms  of  her  con- 
Tcnatkn,  lod  refine  H  by  her  manners,'* 


"  She  had  a  remarkably  sweet  voice," 
says  the  author  of  The  Dictionary  of 
Musicians,  "  and  a  naive,  affecting  style 
of  singing ;  this,  added  to  estmordinary 
personal  charms,  made  her  a  great  &- 
vourite  of  the  public  for  many  years." 

Her  private  eharaeter  was  highly 
amiable;  she  was  generous  and  affec- 
tionate, and  lew  were  more  universally 
l»eloTed  in  the  profesdon.  As  a  singer, 
she  was  chaste  and  impressive  ;  having 
more   sweetness  than  power,— more 
sensilrility  tluui  sdenee.  She  was  a 
most  affectionate  child ;  and  Kelly  re- 
lates, that  when  about  to  sail  for  Dub- 
lui,  in  1792,  **  always  kindly  attentive 
to  her  &ther,  before  she  left  Liverpool, 
she  gave  Mr.  Parker,  of  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  with  whom  she  was  in- 
timate, a  paper  for  Mr.  Phillips  (her 
father),  wherein  she  bequeathed  to  him, 
in  cu^e  any  accident  happened  to  her, 
a  certain  property;  but  begged  hin  not 
to  deliver  the  paper  to  her  father,  un- 
less he  heard  that  any  disaster  had 
be&llen  her."  The  vessd  was,  strange 
enough,  reported  to  be  lost ;  and  poor 
Kelly  and  Mrs.  Crouch,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  "  were  wtlowed  to  the 
grave  by  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
bitterly  lamenting  their  untimely  end." 
The  whole  vras,  happily,  false ;  but  Mr. 
Parker,  supposing  it  true,  went  imme- 
diately to  Mr,  Phillips,  who  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  with  the  gout,  to 
reveal  the  melancholy  news,  and  deliver 
up  the  paper.    "  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  open  the  business,"  adds  Kelly,  "  the 
postman  came  to  the  door  with  a  letter 
from  herself,  dated  at  Manchester,  in- 
forming him  of  her  being  in  excellent 
health  and  spfariti.'' 


BENMMIN  CHARLES  INCLEDON. 


This  celebrated  vocalist  and  actor,  ge- 
nerally known  as  Charles  Inciedon,  was 
bom  at  St.  Keverans,  in  Cornwall,  in 
1764,  where  his  father  was  a  respectable 
^ysician.  At  the  early  age  of  eight, 
ne  developed  siich  powers  of  voice  as 
induced  his  friends  to  article  him  to  the 
celebrated  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  under 
whose  tuition  he  was  entered  a  cho- 
rlstar  ot  Eictcr  CathediaL    In  this 


situation  he  continued  to  delight  all 
who  heard  him  till  the  year  1779,  when,  i 
disgusted  with  the  restraint  he  was  | 
under  at  the  cathedral,  he  left  Exeter, 
and,  unknown  to  his  friends,  entered  as 
a  nuor  on  board  the  Formidable,  com-  | 
manded  by  Rear-admiral  (then  Captain) 
Cleland.    In  this  vessel  he  sailed  to 
die  West  Indies;  and,  during  the  four 
yean  he  eontmued  in  the  navy,  he  was 
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in  stveral  actions.    Parke,  however, 

say-^,  in  his  Musical  Memoirs,  and  other 
auihoriues  assert,  that  Incledoa  was 
taken  on  board  ifaip,  to  pvevent  his 
giving  evidence  against  the  son  of  one 
oi  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who 
had  been  mdieted  for  some  disgraceful 
offence. 

During  his  naval  career,  his  vocal 
abilities  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
many  distinguished  officers,  they  ad- 
vised him  to  nttempt  the  Stage,  and 
Admiral  Lord  liervey  furnished  him 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Colman,  but  the  manap'-r  (lecliiied  to 
engage  him.  Incledon,  however,  deter- 
mine to  persist  in  his  stage  pursuits ; 
and,  about  1783,  he  joined  CoUins's 
company  at  Southampton,  making  his 
dSMU  as  Alphonso,  in  The  Castle  of 
Andalusia.  After  playing  with  the 
company  for  twelve  months,  he  re- 
moved to  Bath,  where  he  fortunately 
met  with  the  celebrated  Rauzsini,  who 
not  only  gave  him  the  benefit  of  his 
iu;»trucUou,  but  wa^  the  means  of  his 
bnng  brought  forward  in  Bath,  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  his  merits. 

About  17S8,  he  wa^  engaged  and  sang 
atVauxliall  Gardens;  with  what  suc- 
cess is  not  sail!  ;  but,  in  October,  1700, 
he  began  a  mure  favourable  career,  by 
making  hit  dSMi  In  the  character  of 
Dermot,  in  The  Poor  Soldier,  atCovent 
Garden  Theatre.  Ue  was  received 
with  unanimous  applause,  and  was  not 
long  in  becoming  an  establbhed  fa- 
vourite with  the  public.  During  the 
summer,  he  travelled,  for  several  years, 
in  the  provinces,  styling  himself  the 
wandering  melodist;  and  at  the  prin- 
cipal towns  gave  an  entertainment,  con- 
sisting of  recitationa  and  iongs  (on 
Dibdin's  plan),  with  great  applause  and 
profit.  He  was,  however,  no  actor, 
although  he  &ncied  himielf  one;  his 
favourite  character  on  the  stage  was 
Macheath ;  to  play  which,  says  one  of 
hn  biographers,  he  would  have  arisen 
from  his  bed  at  midnight 

Incledon  retired  from  Covent  Garden 
in  1815,  on  which  occauon  he  took  a 
parting  benefit  at  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  at  play-house  prices.  He  after- 
wards went  to  perform  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  but  his  powers  being  then  consi- 
derably diminished,  his  trip  did  not 
prove  a  very  profitable  one.  An  irre- 
gular eoune  or  life  had,  indeed,  consi- 


derably impaired  his  voice,  prevUrasly  to 
his  retirenirnt  from  the  Knj^lish  stage; 
but  of  this  he  could  never  be  convinced, 
Mid  always  attributed  the  decline  of  hie 

Kpiilarity  to  tlie  cn,})rirc  of  the  public. 
I  his  return  to  England,  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Brighton,  where  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  slight  paralytic  affection, 
from  the  elii'ects  of  which  he  recovered ; 
but  he  died  of  a  second  attack,  at  Wor- 
cester, on  the  lltb  of  February,  1826. 
He  hnd  a  fpw  tnonths  before  taken 
leave  (not  ins  ihsi  or  second  time  of 
doing  so)  of  the  stage*  at  the  South* 
ampton  Theatre. 

Incledon,"  says  a  critical  authority, 
"  had  a  voice  of  uncommon  power,  both 
in  the  natural  and  the  falsetto.  The 
former  was  from  A  to  G,  a  compass  of 
about  fourteen  notes;  the  tatter  he 
could  use  from  D  to  E,  or  F,  or  about 
ten  notes.  His  natural  voice  was  fuU 
and  open,  neither  partaking  of  the  reed 
nor  the  string,  and  sent  ^rth  without 
the  smallest  nrtifice  ;  and  such  wa*  its 
ductility,  that  when  iie  sang  pianissimo, 
it  retained  ita  original  quality.  His 
falsetto  was  rich,  sweet,  and  brilliant, 
but  totally  unlike  the  other.  He  took 
it  witlwut  preparation^according  to  cir- 
cumstances,  either  about  1),  E,  or  F ; 
or,  ascending  to  an  octave,  which  was 
hia  moit  frequent  eiistom,  he  could  use 
it  with  facility,  and  execute  in  it  orna- 
ments of  a  certain  class  with  volubility 
and  sweetness.  His'  shake  was  good, 
and  his  intonaUon  much  more  correct 
than  is  common  to  singers  so  imper- 
fectlv  educated.  His  pronunciation  of 
words,  however,  was  thick,  coarse,  and 
vulvar.  His  forte  was  ballad  ;  rriul 
ballad  not  of  tlie  modern  cast  ot  winning 
or  rant  of  sentiment,  but  the  original, 
manly,  energetic  strain  of  an  earlier 
and  better  age  of  English  poesy  and 
English  song-writmg;  such  as  Black- 
eyed  Susan,  and  The  Storm,  the  bold 
and  cheering  hunting  song,  or  the  love 
song  of  Shield,  bvcathhur  th«  diasie 
simple  grace  of  genuine  £ngBah  me- 
lody." 

The  private  character  of  Incledon 

does  not  give  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion of  him  a<=  a  man  ;  it  was  a  mixture 
of  carefulneiia  and  niiprovideyct,  good- 
nature and  irritability ;  free,  perhaps, 
from  any  glaring  vice,  but  certainly 
marked  by  no  distinguishing  good  qua- 
lity. -  His  conversation  was  disfl^t* 
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ingly  vulgar ;  and  he  had,  to  the  last, 
a  predilection  for  low  company.  He 
was  a  gretl  fiiTOurite  with  me  inferior 
c1x<^s  of  actors,  whom  he  rnricle  liis  boon 
conipaaions,  and  towards  whom  many 
instances  are  recorded  of  bis  liberality ; 

?articularly  in  singing  for  their  benefits, 
'he  latter  part  of  his  life  was  em- 
bittered by  pecuniary  embarrassnientB ; 
there  might  have  bien  a  mixture  of 
geiMrosity  in  the  prodigalitv  whicii 
oeeaaioiiM  tbenut  but  of  nis  liberality 
his  biographers  have  not  recorded  any 
instances.  He  was  fond  of  eood 
living;  indeed,  both  himself  and  inn 
wife,  if  we  may  credit  Plurke,  Mem  to 
have  been  epirures,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Having  invited  a  party 
to  dinner,  they  are  ssdd  to  have  covered 
a  John-Dory  with  herrings,  in  order 
that  the  company  might  not  be  aware 
of  tile  fish  undeme«tht  of  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Indcdoa  wen  p«rtiaihurly 
fond. 

Indedon  was  of  a  very  resttess  dis- 
position, and  could  never  hear  to  he 
long  in  one  place:  being  missed,  one 
evening,  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
who  had  a  party,  he  was  fimnd  in  the 
kitchen,  helpinj?  the  maids  to  pick 
parsley,  wliicii  was  preparing  for  sup- 
per. Of  his  credulity,  the  following 
anecdote,  among  others,  is  told  by 
Parke: — Being  accustomed  to  make  a 


greater  bene6t  than  any  other  of  the 
periurmers  belonging  to  the  theatre,  he 
became  so  anxious  when  it  was  near, 
th;it  he  rniild  not  refrain  fnun  going, 
every  morning,  to  the  box-book-keepei^s 
office,  to  see  how  many  places  were 
taken  ;  and  a  week  before  bis  last,  ob- 
serving the  names  to  be  few  besides 
those  of  his  own  private  friends,  he 
said  to  Brandon,  "  D — n  it !  Jem,  if  the 
nobility  don't  come  forward  as  usual, 
I  sliall  cut  but  a  poor  figure  this  time." 
'*  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Brandon ;  "  I 
dare  say  we  shall  do  a  great  deal  fur 
you  to  day."  *•  Well,"  replied  Incle- 
don,  "  I  hope  you  will ;  and  as  I  go 
home  to  dinner,  I  will  look  in  again." 
Incledon,  who  was  not  very  familiar 
with  Debrett's  Peerage,  returned,  as  he 
had  prnmised,  and  read  aloud  the  fol- 
lowing ticuttous  names,  which  Brandon 
had  inserted,  in  his  absence,  as  a  joke : 
— "  The  Marquess  of  Piccadilly, — the 
Duke  of  Windsor, — Ah,"  said  he, 
**  that  must  be  one  m  the  ro3ral  flunily ! 
— Lord  Highgate,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gravesend.  Weil,"  said  he  to  Bran- 
don, quite  delighted,  if  we  get  on  as 
well  to-morrow,  I  shall  have  a  number 
of  distinguished  titles  present." 

Incledon  was  uvice  married;  and  one 
of  his  sons  made  an  unsuccessful  dibAt 
nt  Cnveni  Garden,  in  the  character  of 
Hawthorn,  in  Love  in  a  Village. 


ELIZABETH  BILLINGTON. 


I 


This  celebrated  songstress  was  born 

in  London,  of  German  parents,  about 
the  year  1765.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Weidisel,  a  fine  hautboy  and 
piano-forte  player ;  and  at  a  very  early 
age,  exliibited  symptoms  of  her  future 
musical  exeeUence.  She  studied  munc 
antl  singing  under  the  first  masters; 
at  the  age  of  seven,  played  a  con- 
certo at  the  Haymarket  Theatre ;  and, 
when  but  eleven,  composed  a  piece 
of  musir  of  great  merit.  Against  the 
will  oi  her  parents,  she  was  married, 
in  her  seventeenth  vear,  to  Mr.  John 
Billington,  one  of  the  band  of  Drury 
Lane  Tlieatre;  but  although  both  mu- 
sical, their  harmony  proved  of  short 
duratioat  Imnwdiately  on  her  mar- 


riage, she  repaired  to  Dublin  with  her 
husband,  where,  both  as  an  actress  and 
singer,  she  was  received  with  great 
applause.  This  led  to  an  engagement 
for  twelve  riiphts  at  Covent  Garden, 
where  she  appeared,  in  February,  1786, 
as  Rosetta,  m  Love  in  a  Village;  and 
so  triumphant  was  her  success,  tliat  the 
managers  secured  her  for  the  remainder 
of  tile  season,  by  an  offer  of  £1,000  and 
a  benefit.  George  the  Third  went  on 
purpose  to  hear  her,  and,  conscious  of 
his  presence,  she  sang  her  first  duet  so 
timidly  as  alraort  to  augur  a  failure,  but 
slie  soon  recovered,  and  displayed  her 
powers  with  equal  taste  and  coniidence. 

On  the  closing  of  the  theatre,  she 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  completed  her 
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mMsical  pdnration  under  SacchinL  She 
returued  lu  bnglami  gieaily  improved, 
and  after  drawing  crowded  houses 
nightly,  at  Covent  Garden,  get  off,  in 
the  end  of  1793,  on  a  profes&iunal  tuur 
through  Italy,  at  the  pHndpal  citieg  of 
wliich  she  was  looked  upon  with  won- 
der and  adnoiratton.  Uer  reception  at 
Naples  (where  Bianehi  expressly  com- 
posed for  her  his  celebrated  opera  of 
Inez  de  Castro)  was  enthu.-iastic ;  the 
king  and  queen  loaded  her  with  pre* 
sents, — the  Knglish  nobility  were  in 
raptures  both  with  her  voice  and  her 
person ;  and  Mrs.  BilUngtou  was,  lur 
some  time,  the  talk  of  Naples. 

Durino:  her  ?tny,  she  experienced  the 
loss  of  hex  huiiband,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand sequins  in  Che  bank,  at  ytnioe  \ 
the  former  she  repaired  by  ^mvitt^  her 
hand,  in  1797,  to  M.  de  i'^elissent,  or 
RIorescent,  a  bandaooie  French  officer, 
and  to  whom  she  is  said  to  have  con- 
fessed **she  was  then  in  love  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life."  Uer  husband 
was  in  the  commissariat  de]^artment; 
but,  on  his  marriage,  he  resigned  his 
pu:>t,  and  lived  for  some  time  with  his 
wife,  on  an  estate  purchased  firom  the 
remnant  of  his  wife's  property  within 
the  Venetian  territories.  The  report  of 
our  Tocalist'a  in  Italy  having 

reached  England,  invititions  v.ere  for- 
warded by  we  English  managers,  beg- 
ging her  to  return;  which,  after  an 
absence  of  two  and  a  half  years,  she 
complied  with;  and,  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  1801,  re-appeared  at  Covent 
Garden,  as  Mandane,  in  Aftaiances. 
"  Of  Mrs.  Biilington's  performance  in 
this  character,"  says  Burgh,  in  liis  Anec- 
dotes of  Music,  "  it  were  superfluous  to 
expatiate;  by  those  who  witnessed  it, 
it  can  never  be  forgotten ;  to  those  wiio 
did  not,  it  cannot  ne  described.  With 
a  daring  hand,  she  introduced  a  new 
bravura  song  into  the  work  of  Dr.  Arne, 
which  she  executed  vdth  such  rapid, 
varied,  and  surprising  feats  of  the  voice, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
as  to  electrify  the  audience:  it  was  a 
species  of  wonder,  which  mada  the 
mind  doubt  of  its  being  human,  so 
nearly  did  it  resemble  tlie  warbling  of 
a  bird.  She  imitates  and  goes  beyond 
all  the  difBculties  of  the  most  exquisite 
violin ;  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  having  readied  the  acme  of  instm- 
tnental  singing.*' 


She  subsequently  played,  alternately, 
at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  and 
at  the  oratorios  and  fashionable  concerts, 
to  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences. 
During  the  years  1801-2,  her  profits 
amonnlad  to  £10,000;  and  successive 
seasons  were  no  less  advantageous.  At 
one  period,  ber  fortune  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  **  for  ner  own 
sol  use  ariil  heiicTit,"  and  amounted 
to  £65,000.  In  ISOa  and  following 
year,  she  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera 
with  immense  success,  and  continued 
to  sing  at  concerts,  oratorios,  &c.  until 
the  period  of  her  retirement,  which  took 
place  in  1809.  She  aflerwards  lived  ia 
a  princely  style,  at  a  villa,  near  Ham- 
mersmith, where  she  gave  gratuitous 
concerto,  which  were  attended  by  every 
cla  s  of  peraons,  from  the  prince  to  tba 
plebeian. 

In  1817,  her  hudmnd  arrived  in 

England,  after  a  separation  of  six- 
teen years.  She  immediately  made 
preparations  to  retiurn  with  him  to  the 
continent;  but  died  shortly  after  her 
departure,  at  her  estate  of  Artier,  near 
V'enice,  on  the  iiuiii  ot"  August,  1818. 

The  person  of  Mrs.  Biilington  was 
exquisitely  beautiful:  and  continued  so 
to  a  late  period.  Upon  her  private 
life  much  obloquy  has  been  tnrown, 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  press. 
She  has  not  only  been  stigmatised,  as  a 
female  destitute  of  virtue,  but  charged 
with  the  assassination  of  her  first  hus- 
band. She  appears,  however,  if  we 
may  judge  by  acts,  to  have  possessed  a 
noble  and  generous  disposition.  She 
had  no  children ;  but  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency, by  the  adoption  of  two  little 
girl^  whom  she  brought  tq^  wUh  the 
greatest  care.  As  a  singer,  she  was 
considered  superior  to  all  others,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Her  vmce,  the 
compass  of  which  was  from  D  to  G  in 
tdtissimo^  possessed  a  degree  of  flexibi- 
Uty  and  sweetness  which  astonished, 
wiiile  it  captivated.  Her  style  of  sing- 
ing was  redolent  of  ornament ;  but  of 
such  a  chaste  aod  ex4uisite  description, 
that  it  never  u  it  ended  the  most  fastidi- 
ous ear.  In  The  Soldier  tir'd  of  War's 
Alarms  she  was  particularly  celebrated. 
"  The  distances,"  to  use  the  language 
of  a  critic  contemporary  ^vith  herself, 
"  were  hit  with  a  clearness  and  a  pre- 
cision that  evinced  her  perfect  Intimacy 
with  the  first  secret  of  fine  perlbmiaiico; 
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and  the  variations  she  introduced  at  llie 
repetition  of  the  concluding  division,  as 
•bo  the  energy  with  which  itw  darted 
to  the  key  note  in  alt,  excited  a 
mixture  of  £Belinga>  as  indeicribable  m 
flattering." 

The  following  iattttwe  of  the  talent 
of  this  extraordinary  woman  is  recorded 
in  The  Harmonicon : — She  oroposed  to 
bring  forward,  for  her  benefit,  Mozart's 
opera,  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  which  had 
never  been  heard  in  this  country,  and 
of  which  there  was  only  one  manuscript 
score  in  the  kingdom.  This  copy  was 
in  the  possession  of  George  the  Fourth, 
iShm  Pkfooe  of  Wales,  who,  upon  appii- 
cation  hdng  mtdt  to  hiniy  hindlj  sent 
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it  to  the  Opera  House  for  her  use.  The 
whole  band,  the  singers,  and  chorus, 
were  anxious  to  hear  the  contents  of 
so  precious  a  novelty  as  a  manuscript 
opera  of  Mozart;  and  Mrs.  Billington 
gratified  them  by  sitting  down  to  the 
piano-forte,  playing  the  accompani- 
ments from  the  score,  and  singing  the 
principal  part,  that  of  ViteUla.  In  this 
way  she  went  throngh  the  whole  of  the 
opera,  from  beginning  to  end, — giving 
Mozart's  expression  and  character  so 
admirably,  at  sight,  that  the  audience 
were  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  no  less 
with  what  they  heard,  tlian  the  admi- 
ration of  her  wonderful  powers  and 
onthoalam  of  miiicL 


SARAH  M 

Miss  SARAH,  or,  according  to  some 
attthorilies,  Sophia,  Wilkinton,  which 

was  the  maiden  name  of  this  pleasing 
vocalist,  was  bom  about  the  year  1768. 
Her  father  was  a  famous  tight-rope 
dancer,  and  occasionally  officiated  as 
harher,  at  the  Circus,  where  Miss  Wil- 
kinson first  appeared,  in  1782,  in  a  piece 
called  Mount  Parnassus,  in  whidi  die 
principal  characters  were  represented 
by  children*  She  continued  at  the  same 
theatre  fat  die  t^  following  years,  and 
was  a  great  favourite,  if  we  may  guess 
from  her  salary,  which  was  two  guineas 
a  week ;  a  large  sum  for  one  so  young. 
She  afterwards  travelled  round  the 
country  with  her  father,  and,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  obtained  an  engagement  in 
Tate  Wilkinson's  company,  at  Hull, 
where  she  made  her  debdt  as  Patty,  in 
The  Maid  of  the  Mill.  In  1784,  she 
moeeeded  to  Mrs.  Jordan's  characters, 
at  York  and  Leeds,  where  she  was 
much  admired,  not  less  for  her  acting, 
than  the  propriety  of  her  private  cha- 
racter. At  the  latter  place,  a  private 
subscription  was  made  for  her,  after  her 
performance  of  The  Poor  SoliUer,  whidi 
was  delivered  to  her  by  the- manager, 
in  these  words :  *'  Here,  Miss,  is  a  re- 
ward for  your  performance  of  the  part 
jrou  played  last  night;  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  your  respectability  in  a 
character,  which,  I  hope,  you  will  always 
be  perfect  in->tbat  of  a  good  daughier.'' 


In  1786,  Miss  Wilkinson  added  to 
her  provincial  fame,  both  as  an  actress 
and  a  singer,  at  Liverpool,  and  capti- 
vated the  heart  of  Mr.  Mountain,  leader 
of  the  band  at  the  concert  hall  and 
theatre,  who  married  her,  in  the  year 
above-mentioned . 

Previously  to  her  union,  she  made 
her  diMt  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the 
characters  of  Fidelia,  in  The  Found- 
ling, and  Leonora,  in  The  Padlock. 
Her  reception  was  enthaslastic:  yet, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  ma- 
nagers thought  fit  to  throw  her  into  the 
back-ground,  during  the  three  years 
for  which  they  had  engaged  her,  by 
seldom  employing  her,  or  giving  her 
parts  altogether  unsuited  to  her  abilities. 
A  dramatic  critic  of  the  time  observes 
of  her  performances :  In  characters  of 
an  artless  description,  this  lady  appears 
particularly  happy,  as  they  seem  to  ac- 
cord best  with  her  countenance,  which, 
though  by  no  means  inexpressive,  is 
eminently  calenlated  to  de|net  the 
serener  passions  of  the  mind.  The 
loveliness  of  her  features,  which  are 
characterised  by  an  amiable  simplicity, 
are  shown  to  great  advantage  in  vocal 
parts  of  a  genteel  and  sentimental 
nature.  In  this  particular  province  of 
the  drama,  Mrs.  Mountain  almoct 
stands  unrivalled.  She,  however,  oc- 
casionally assumes  parts  of  an  opposite 
natiiret  and,  in  theie,  wa  have  geno- 
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rally  sem  her  nrquit  herself  in  the  most 
creditable  manner,  bue  is  certainly  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  London  stage." 

At  thi!  close  of  her  metropolitan  en- 
gagement, she  visited  Dttbluii  and,  in 
1790,  returned  to  Corent  Garden,  but 
soon  qiiittLd  it  for  the  Haymarket,  in 
consequence  of  the  manager  of  the 
former  theatre  having  stopped  her  sa- 
lary during  a  short  illness.  She  after- 
wards maae  a  strond  trip  to  Dublin  ; 
returiitii agaiu  to  (Joveni  Garden;  and 
a  third  tiine  left  itf  through  a  dispute 
with  the  manager.  She  then  accepted 
an  engagement  at  Vauxhall,  where  she 
was  considered  a  great  attraction,  and 
obtained  more  applause  than  she  had 
met  with  on  the  stage.  Uer  last  seces- 
sion from  Covent  Garden,  is  aeooanted 
for  in  the  following  anecdote,  related 
by  Farke.  Mr.  Harris,  who^  it  seems, 
hid  little  taste  fbr  music,  wlule  attend- 
ing  the  rehearsal  of  an  opera,  objected 
strongly  to  a  fine  song  of  Paesiello's, 
which  Mrs.  Mountain  was  desirous  of 
introducing  into  that  piece,  saying, 
That  son^  will  not  do;  I  don't  like 
it ;  bring  another,  will  you,  to-morrow." 
Wlien  to-morrow  came,  however,  she 
brought  the  same  song;  and,  lier  hm- 
band  being  the  leader  of  the  band,  nhe 
had  it  played  In  a  lugher  key,  by  the 
orchestral  performers,  which  giving  it 
a  more  sprightly  diaiacter,  Mr.  Uarrist 
wlio  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with 
it,  said  to  her,  "  Ay,  that  is  quite  the 
thing;  it's  worth  ten  of  the  other,  and 
will  do  very  well."  Mrs.  Mountain, 
like  many  other  hidies  who  had  gained 
their  point,  boint^  quite  el;ited,  ran 
to  the  green-room,  and  in  her  lively 
manner,  eidaimed  to  some  of  her 


female  friends,  '*  I  have  done  it!  I  have 
hummed  the  manager  nicely  i "  Mrs. 
Mountain's  exultation,  however,  was 

imprudent;  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
that  Mr.  Harris  had|  by  one  of  her 
good-natured  (riendt,  been  bifimned 
of  her  ingenious  device,  and  the  and 
iier  husband  were  shortly  after  dis- 
missed from  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Disgusted  with  London  managers, 
Mrs.  Mountain  now  went  to  Bath,  and 
placed  heraeif  ioi  a  iihort  time  under 
the  tuition  of  Rauzaini  i  declining  iJt 
offers  from  Harris,  to  return  to  Covent 
Garden.  She  was  re-eugaged,  however, 
at  the  Haymarket,  but  left  it  in  1802; 
and  soon  after,  jrot  Cherry  to  write  for 
her  a  monulugtcal  performance,  called 
The  Lyric  Novdist,  which  she  repre- 
sented at  several  provincial  towns,  with 
great  success.  In  1S08,  she  was  en- 
gaged at  Drury  Lane,  where  she  suc- 
ceeded to  all  tne  principal  characters 
formerly  sustained  by  Madame  Storace. 
She  subsequently  acted  at  the  Lyceum ; 
and,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1814,  she 
took  her  ferewel)  benefit  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  In  the  loliowiug  year,  liow- 
ever,  in  consequence,  as  was  said,  of 
some  differences  with  her  husband,  she 
re-appeared  at  Sadler's  WelU,  as  Polly, 
to  fndedon*8  Maeheath;  but  the  per- 
formance, on  both  sides,  was  a  failure, 
and  Mrs.  Mountain  soon  after  retired 
altogether  from  the  stage. 

"Mrs.  Mountain,"  says  a  biograplii- 
cal  critic,  "  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
title  of  genius,  or  to  the  epithet  of 
beautiful;  yet  her  talent  carried  her 
farther  than  the  genius  of  others,  and 
her  manner  gave  her  |>erson  a  cliarm 
superior  to  even  the  strictly  beautiful." 


ANNA  SBLINA  STORAGE. 


This  celebrated  vocalist  and  actress, 
sister  of  the  composer,  wa^i  born  in 
England,  about  the  year  1768.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Stephano  Storace, 
an  Italian,  who  was,  for  many  years, 
a  disdnguished  peHfonmr  on  the 
double  bass,  at  the  Italian  o^iera,  in 
the  Havmarket:  but  her  mother  was 
an  Ei^ishwoman*  She  gave  early 
ptooft  of  her  talenls  for  muBcy  and  we 


are  told  by  Kelly,  in  his  Reminiscences, 
that  slie  could  sing  and  play  at  sight, 
at  e^ht.  After  having  been  in- 
structed by  Sacchini  and  Kauzzini,  she 
accompanied  her  father  to  Naples^ 
where  she  sang  at  some  ci  the  oratorios, 
given  at  the  Theatre  San  Carlos,  during 
Lent. 

She  neit  proceeded  to  Florence, 
where  the  ceiebxated  soprano  dngei^ 
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llarebesi,  was  engaged  at  the  Pergola 
Theatre.  Nancy  Storace,"  says  Kelly, 
"  was  engaged  to  sing  second  woman 
in  his  opera*;  and  to  the  following 

circumstance,  well  known  all  over  the 
continent,  she  owed  her  sudden  eleva- 
tion in  her  profession.  Biatichl  had 
composed  the  celebrated  cavatina,  Sem- 
bian7,a  amabile  del  inio  bel  sole,  which 
Marchesi  sung  with  such  ravishing 
taste;  in  one  panigt,  he  ran  up  a 
voletta  of  semitone  octaves,  the  last 
note  of  which  he  gave  with  such  power 
and  strength,  that  it  was  ever  after 
called  La  boinba  del  Marchesi !  Tmnip- 
diateiy  after  this  song,  Nancy  8torace 
had  to  sing  one,  and  was  determined 
to  shew  the  aiidicnrc  that  she  could 
bnng  a  bomba  into  the  field  also.  She 
attempted  it,  and  executed  it  to  the 
admiration  and  astonishment  of  the 
audience,  but  to  the  dismay  of  poor 
Marchesi.  Campigli,  the  manager,  re- 
quested her  to  discontinue  it,  but  she 

f»eremptorjly  refused,  saying,  that  she 
lad  as  good  a  right  to  shew  the  power  of 
her  bomba  as  anybody  else.  The  con- 
tention was  brought  to  a  close,  by  M  ur- 
chesi's  declanng,  that  if  she  did  not 
leave  the  theatre*  he  would;  and,  un- 
just as  it  was,  the  manager  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  her." 

Madame  Storaee  afterwards  sang 
with  great  applause  at  Lucca,  Florence, 
and  Leghorn ;  and,  in  1784,  was  invited 
to  Vienna,  by  the  Bm|»eror  Joseph  the 
Second.  She  was  assigned  a  salary  of 
near  £500  per  annum  ;  and  became  so 
popular,  that  Bianchi  composed,  ex- 
pressly for  her,  the  favourite  opera  of 
Castor  e  Polhice.  She  quitted  Vienna 
after  the  carnival  of  1787,  having  been 
Lisgaged  as  prima  donna  at  the  Italian 
Opera  House,  in  London.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Paesiello's  opera 
of  61i  Schiavi  per  Amore ;  and,  in  comic 
operas,  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  lively  and  intelligeni  actress 
and  an  excellent  singer,  in  1789,  she 


transferred  her  services  to  Dniiy  Lane, 

where  she  made  her  diMt  in  her 
brother's  comic  opera  of  The  Haunted 
Tower ;  "  the  gnat  sncoess  of  which," 

says  Parke,  "was  as  much  attributable  to 
the  superiority  of  her  histrionic  and  vocal 
powers,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  music." 

In  1796,  she  revisited  the  continent ; 
but  rptnrnpd  to  Kn«:;land,  in  1801, 
having  made  an  engageiuent,  during 
her  second  sojourn  at  Vienna,  with 
Mr.  Harris.  She  shortly  after  appeared 
on  the  Covent  Garden  stage ;  but  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Imiry  Lane, 
wlirrr  she  continued  to  increase  in 
popularity  till  1808,  when  she  retired 
alt<^eiher  from  the  stage.  She  died  at 
her  residence,  at  Heme  Hill,  near  Dul- 
wich,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1817. 

Signora  Storaee  (as  she  was  always 
called,  though  married  to  a  violin 
plaver,  of  the  name  of  Fisher,)  sang 
with  equal  taste  and  feeling ;  and 
though  she  possessed  great  power, 
never  sacrificed  expression  to  display. 
"Her  animation,"  says  a  critic,  "was 
great,  Without  being  wxetmiwt;  and  she 
had  as  much  execution  as  was  requisite 
for  the  line  which  Nature  seemed  to 
liave  marked  her  for."  Kdly  relates 

numerous  anecdotes  of  her  generositv, 
and  among  other  kind  bequests  she 
made,  was  that  of  ^1,000  to  tlie  fond 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
After  she  bad  parted  from  her  husband, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  brute,  hotii 
in  manners  and  person,  she  formed  a 
connexion  with  Mr.  Braham,  then  just 
entering  upon  his  vocal  career,  which 
lasted  for  some  years.  Her  attachment 
was  sincere  and  disinterested ;  and 
to  the  dissolution  of  her  intercourse 
with  the  object  of  it,  some  persons 
have  partly  ascribed  her  death.  One 
of  her  biographers  describes  her  as 
avaridouB,  ana  unfoithfol  to  her  mar- 
riage vow  from  mercenary  motives ; 
but  this  account  is  to  be  received  with 
caudon,  as  It  is  confiimed  by  no  other. 


JAMBS  BARTLBMAN. 


XhIS  incomparable  bass  singer  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1169.  At  the  usual 
age,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 


received  into  tlie  Abbey  choir  of  West- 
minster, under  the  mastership  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Cooke;  and  in  such 
hands  his  poVrcrs  soon  developed  them* 
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selves,  and  were  fully  appreciated.  lie 
was  introduced  to  Dr.  Cooke  by  Mr. 
Roger,  a  gentleman  who  became  the 
CArly  ipatron  of  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir ;  and  whose  house  in  Berners 
Street  liie  latter  ulutiiatelv  occupied. 
WhUst  under  the  protection  of  this 
gentleman,  Bartleman  had  two  narrow 
escapes  from  death :  one  in  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  cough,  which  only 
yielded  to  the  effects  of  a  qu  ick  me- 
diciae ;  the  other,  bv  scalding  his  throat, 
in  tho  act  of  pumnning  loaie  tanee 
that  was  preparing,  on  tne  kitchen  fire, 
for  dinner. 

Bartleman's  voice,  while  it  renudned 
a  soprano,  was  low,  approaching  to 
the  contr'alto,  but  distinguished  by 
Iblness,  strength,  and  rotundity  of 
tone;  and,  amongst  his  best  perform- 
ances, was  Dr.  Greene's  ^olo  anthem, 
Acquaint  Thyself  with  God;  in  singing 
whudi,  while  yet  a  boy»  he  shewed  all 
the  germs  of  that  refinement  and  variety 
of  expression,  which  disdnguisbed  him 
in  after-life. 

In  1788,  his  name,  for  th(  first 
time,  appeared  among  the  bass  chorus 
at  the  Concerto  of  Andent  Music. 
Before  that  period,  only  one  bass  solo 
of  f  urceil's  had,  it  is  said,  been  beard 
at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  that  of  the 
Cold  Genius,  in  tlie  Frost  Scene  :  it  is 
to  Bartleman,  therefore,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  making  us  acquainted  with 
those  magnificent  roonumenti  of  that 

Slant  of  English  composers,  Let  the 
readful  Engines;  Tiiy  Genius,  lo! 
X%  twice  ten  hundred  Deities ;  Hark  1 
my  Daridcar.  He  revived  them  all  in 
the  short  course  of  one  season;  and 
oontintted  to  sing  them  with  unabated 
applause,  until  he  sinf:  no  more. 

in  1791,  be  quilted  his  post  at  the 
Ancient  Cmcerts,  to  assume  tluit  of 
first  solo  !)a^s  at  the  tiew  ly-established 
Vocal  Concerts,  where  lie  at  once  es- 
tablished his  reputation,  as  the  first 
bass  singer  of  trie  day.  In  1795,  he 
returned  to  the  Ancient  Concerts,  with 
his  friends,  the  Harrisons;  and  con- 
tinued to  sing  there,  till  compelled  to 
resifrn  Ins  situation  hy  ill  health.  The 
lauer  years  ut  his  life  were  passed  in 
almost  unremitting  pain;  and,  it  is 
said,  he  was  often  delighting  crowded 
audiences  with  iiis  performance,  while 
the  dew  of  bodil^r  agony  stood  upon  hia 
brow.    He  expured  on  the  15tli  of 


April,  1 82 1  ;  and  was  buried,  shortly 
aAer,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by  a 
modest  inscription,  prefaced  by  the  first 
not<'H  of  Perc:ole8i*8  air«  Od»  LonLI 

imvc  mercy  upon  me. 

The  )H-ivate  character  of  tlua  ao- 

com(  iijlitd  singer  seems  to  have  com- 
manded as  much  esteem  and  respect  as 
his  professional  qualities  did  admiration. 
The  picture  given  of  him  by  Miss 
Hawkins,  in  her  anecdotes,  represents 
him  in  the  most  amiable  and  interest- 
ing  light.  "  He  was,"  when  a  boy, 
she  say^  "  verv  slight  in  make,  and 
ddicate  in  comiHexion  and  appearance ; 
and  that  he  lived  as  long  as  he  did, 
was  more  than  ]  expected.  Nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  appearance  of  firm 
health,  to  entitle  his  natiaet  to  com- 
mendation; he  was  fair,  with  pretty 
light  hur,  which  grew  wildly,  and 
obeyed  every  breath  of  wind ;  and  the 
composure  of  his  countenance  free  frcim 
all  ainectation  or  distortion ;  and,  above 
aU,  the  opening  of  his  mouth,  when  lie 
sang,  wcnild  have  required  the  hand  of 
an  artist  of  powers  as  exquisite  as  his, 
to  do  them  justice.  His  manners  and 
temper,  as  a  boy,  were  of  the  pleas  uitest 
kind  i  he  was  very  amusing  and  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humour.  Though  de- 
licate in  person  and  constitution,  and 
oflen  ill,  he  was  lively  and  spirited  to  a 
remarkable  degree ;  and  made  noUiing 
of  walking  home,  in  a  winter  evening, 
to  his  father's  bouse,  the  situation  of 
which  made  it  necessary  to  cross  what 
were  then  called  <  The  Five  Fields,' 
Chelsea.  It  used  to  piizzle  me  to  find 
out  when  or  how  he  learnt ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  have  heard  Dr.  Cooke  say 
'  Those  boys  of  mine  learn  of  one 
another  more  than  I  do  for  them.'  Of 
his  early  superiority,  he  was  as  fitde 
vain,  as  if  it  had  consisted  in  spinning 
a  top,  or  trundling  a  hoop ;  he  never 
went  further,  in  setting  himself  above 
another,  than  in  humorously  carica- 
tiirinf?  sometliinf^  ludicrously  bad;  and, 
in  short,  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
lada  that  ever  had  '  the  run^  of  the 
house.  An  instance  of  his  nice  feeling 
occurred,  on  my  father  making  him  a 
present ;  annexing  to  the  gift,  the 
condition  that  he  should  copy  out  some 
music  for  him.  Bartleman  undertook 
it  cheeffiiUy;  but,  just  aftwwards. 
having  reaehed  a  point  In  bit  mosical 
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Studies,  which  left  him  less  leisure,  he 
found  he  had  not  time  to  do  that  which 
he  had  pronlied.  Having  detained 
what  he  was  to  copy  long  enough  to 
make  the  experiment,  he  returned  that, 
•nd  what  he  bad  received,  with  an  ex- 
IreiTsely  "  ell-penned  note,  laying,  that 
*  as  he  could  not  perform  the  task,  it 
was  not  jiut  to  accept  the  reward.'  I 
remember  my  own  astonishment  at  •!  is 
promptitude,  adds  his  fair  memorialist ; 
**  though,  indeed,  bein^  out  of  the 
choir,  we  had,  for  noma  time,  seen  less 
of  him;  but  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  a 
boy  v»ii6,  on  a  sudden,  without  the  iu- 
lervention  of  ladhood^  started  into 
manhood.  I  can  only  add,  with  pride 
and  acknowledgment,  that  in  the  good- 
ness of  hb  nature,  he  never  fei^t  where 
he  had  spent  many  of  his  boyish  hours ; 
and  that  whatever  time  elapsed  without 
our  meeting,  he  was  always,  on  every 
occasion,  prompt  to  shew,  and  cordial 
in  expressing,  the  continuance  of  his 
regarcL  Success  never  altered  him; 
applause  never  elevated  him;  and  he 
died,  I  am  confident,  as  he  hnd  lived, 
beloved  beyond  tiie  uau^i  degree  u! 
love  liestowed  on  those  whose  excel- 
lence, to  use  Wordsworth's  beautiful 
words  respecting  longevity,  *  has  no 
eompanion.'" 

At  a  bass  singer,  Bartlonian's  name 
rtanda  unrivalled  in  the  musical  history 
of  tMs  country.  Phlilhte  oomee  nearest 
to  him;  but  even  he  has  much  to  at- 
tain, before  he  can  arrive  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  excellence  reached  by  his 
predecessor.  A  writer  in  The  Har- 
monicon  thus  sums  up  bi^  merits: — 
'*  Bartleman,  either  by  the  natural 


constnirtion  of  his  organs,  or,  as  we 
rathei  btlieve,  by  assiduous  practice, 
had  obtained  the  power  (most  unusual 
for  a  bass)  of  singmg,  and  even  hold- 
ing the  G  (Mf  the  lecond  hue  of  the 
trelde  def,  hi  hit  diest  vdce.  The 
high  tones,  therefore^  which,  from  the 
others,  grated  the  ears  of  the  fiu- 
dience,  as  a  pdnM  efhrt,  se«naed  to 
flow  spontaneously,  and  without  the 
slightest  exertion,  from  Bartleman : 
they  were  not  his  extreme  notes ;  and 
he  sang,  in  perfect  and  sure  tune,  what 
others,  if  they  did  not  absok^tely  fail 
in,  seemed  to  accomplisii  with  didicuity, 
and  almost  by  chance.  On  Che  other 
hand,  Bartleman's  low  G  was  a  round 
and  a  perfect  note,  sustainable  for  se- 
veral bars ;  and  lie  could  reach  to  the 
double  E.  The  songs  written  for  him 
by  Calcott  and  Crotch  are  all  calculated 
to  shew  off  his  great  extent  of  voice, 
particularly  upwards.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, by  the  siiperior  compass  of  his 
voice  alone,  that  Bartienian  soared  above 
his  contemporaries  and  predecessors : 
his  conceptions  were  still  jjreater  than 
las  vocal  power;  his  delineatiun  ot  each 
variety  or  human  pasnon  or  feeling  as 
true  as  his  intonation.  The  hurried 
madness  of  Let  the  dreadtul  Engines; 
the  nrophetic  solemnity  of  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  to  Cyrus ;  the  deep  devotion 
of  Oik  Lord  i  have  mercy  upon  nie; 
were,  in  turn,  so  Avidly  painted,  that 
each  seemed  to  be  the  singer's  peculiar 
forte.  In  facU  Bartleman  carried  to 
the  exercise  or  his  profeedon  not  only 
the  highest  natural  gif^s  and  mecha- 
nical attHinments,  but  a  mind  of  singular 
deiicucy,  di;>ceinment,  and  enlhu»iasm." 


MRS.  BLAND. 


This  pleasing  vocalist  is  the  daughter 
of  an  Italian  Jewess,  of  the  natne  of 
Koiiianzmi ;  and  wa2>  born  about  the 
^ear  1769.  While  an  infimt,  her  voice 
IS  said  to  have  delighted  every  one  that 
heard  her;  and,  when  about  tuurtcen 
years  old,  a  Mr.  Cady,  hair-dresser  to 
the  Royal  Circus,  procured,  her  an  en- 
gagement at  that  theatre.  Kelly,  how- 
ever, says,  in  hit  Reniaiscencet,  '*  that 
when  Mist  Komanaiuit  the  lint  sang 


at  Hughes's  Ridinf^-sf  hool,  now  the 
Royal  Circus,  in  the  spring  of  1773." 
However  this  may  be,  her  arch  man- 
ner, and  pleasing  style  of  singing,  soon 
brought  ner  into  good  repute;  and 
induced  Daiy,  who,  accordmg  to  oi.e 
of  her  Uographeis,  had  a  design  upon 
her  virtue,  to  engage  her  for  the  Dub- 
lin Theatre;  where  she  received  great 
applause,  both  as  an  actress  and  a 
singeTt    Her  popolatity  never,  for  a 
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moment,  diminished;  and  wiien  Mrs. 
Wrighten  left  the  stage,  the  manager 
of  Drury  Lane  engaged  Miss  Ro- 
manzini ;  who  soon  proved  herself  an 
efficient  &ubsuiute.  Site  made  her  debut 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1786 ;  and  suc- 
eteded  so  effectually  in  pleasing  the 
public,  in  her  personation  of  the  page 
m  Riehard,  Cceur  de  Lion»  that  she 
both  increased  the  popularity  of  tlie 
piece  and  her  own  fame,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1789,  she  went  lo  Liverpool, 
where  she  soon  became  a  favourite, 
both  at  the  theatre  and  in  the  concert- 
room;  in  the  mam  year,  she  mtnrfed 
Mr.  Bland,  brother  of  Mrs.  Jordan. 

On  the  10th  of  Jane,  1791,  she  made 
her  debUt  at  the  Haymarket,  in  the 
character  of  Wowsld»  ia  Inkle  and 
Yarico ;  m  which  her  song  of,  Remem- 
ber when  we  walked  alone,  was  re* 
ceived  with  Cumultuona  appltuie;  and 
is  snifl  to  have  far  surpassed  the  effect 
which  had  been  conimuiiicated  to  the 
song  by  its  original  singer,  Miss  George, 
a^ter^^ar^!s  Lu  ly  Oldmixon,  From  this 
time,  up  to  the  year  1824,  Mrs.  Bland 
oondmied  to  sing  at  the  principal  me- 
tropolitan and  provincial  theatres,  with 
an  apolause  which  was  undiminished 
diroi^piottt  the  whole  of  her  vocal  ca- 
reer. In  tiie  year  above-mentioned, 
indicadons  which  she  gave  of  mental 
imbecility  rendered  her  secession  from 
the  stage  necessary.  AbOQt  «  nMmtll 
after  her  rctirenrient,  an  evening  at 
Drury  Lane  was  devoted  to  a  per- 
formance for  her  beneAt,  at  which  all 
the  principal  actors  gave  their  p:ra- 
tuitous  assistance ;  and  the  sum  ob- 
tained for  her  on  the  occanon  is  said  lio 
have  been  sufficient toplaee  her  bsyond 
the  fear  of  want. 

The  principal  parts,  in  whidi  Mrs.. 
Bland  acquired  her  celebrity,  were: 
NeUyi  in  Ko  Song  no  Supper  sMadelon, 
in  the  Snnenderof  Cahtitr  Barbara,  in 
the  Iron  Chest;  Taffline,  in  Three  and 
the  Deuce;  Beda,  in  Blue  Beard; 
Agnes,  in  The  Mountaineers;  Dolly 
O'Daisj,  in  Hit  or  Miss;  and  Jose- 
phine, m  The  Children  in  the  Wood, 
&C.  &c  Both  as  ati  actress  and  a 
vocalist,  she  was  a  ^^reat  &vourite  with 
the  public ;  and,  in  the  latter  character, 
she  formed,  for  many  years,  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  at  VauxhalL  Her 
style  of  singing  was  hioked  upon  as  the 


most  chaste,  in  the  ballad  line,  that  the 
English  school  could  boast;  and  it  was 
not  move  chaste  than  affecting.   It  has 

been  generally  stipposed,  that  heeause 
Mrs.  Bland  confined  hei^ieif  tu  ballads, 
she  could  sin^  nothing  else ;  but  a  dra- 
matic authority,  in  contradicting  this, 
says  that  the  could  sing  The  Soldier 
tired,  widi  ease ;  and  thai  he  has  heard 

her  execute  some  Ifaviirns  with  a  di?- 
tmctoess  of  articulation,  that  no  singer 
Of  Ae  da^  could  equal.  Another  critic, 
aAer  statin;;  thai  she  possessed  all  the 
rcouisites  for  a  first-rate  vocaiiau  adds : 
**  The  cadences  of  other  perrarmers 
generally  appear  like  extraneous  orna- 
ments, which,  however  beautiful,  we 
could  dispense  with;  her's  were  all 
essential  to  the  air;  indeed,  so  much  so, 
that  once  having  heard  it,  we  deemed 
the  air  incompiete,  li  the  grace  were 
afterwards  omitted.  Her  enunciation 
was  as  distinct  as  if  she  were  repeating 
dialogue;  and  she  never  sacrificed  sense 
to  sound*  She  had  a  method,  peculiar 
to  herself,  of  introducing  in  her  comic 
ballads  a  word  or  two  ot  spealung,  and 
then  instantly  recurring  to  the  afar,  in  a 
manner  that  was  truly  bewitching." 
This  is  not  exafflcrated  prwse;  and 
the  6rst  part  of  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  Michael  Kelly ;  who  used  to 
say,  th'it  no  real  judge  of  the  art  couid 
hnd  a  single  blemish  in  her  style  or 
taste;  and  that  she  never  introduced  a 
grace  unseasona!)ly,  or  one  that  was  not 
full  of  taste  and  meaning. 

Mrs.  Bland,  according  to  one  autho- 
rity, fornicri  connexions  which  indnreJ 
her  husband  to  go  to  America,  where 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  the  same 
author  vouches  for  the  anthcnt'eity  of 
the  foUowmg  anecdote  respecting  her : — 
Mrs.  Btend  had  been  employed,  one 
day,  in  working  some  very  expensive 
lace  upon  a  dress;  and,  beinig  called 
away,  for  a  moment,  found,  on  her  re- 
turn, the  lace  torn  in  pieces  by  one  of 
her  children,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
room.  This  so  enraged  the  mother,  that 
she  shook  the  child  violently,  and  put 
her  out  of  the  room ;  but  what  was  tier 
horror  when,  on  opening  the  door  after- 
wards, she  found  the  l£ild  lying  dead. 
The  circumstance,  for  a  time,  deprived 
her  of  rea^ion;  and,  in  all  probability, 
laid  (be  ibundation  of  the  imlady  with 
whidi  she  is  at  |Hresent  affictcd. 
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This  renowned  vocaiisL  descended 
frmn  a  OeniMn  firmily  of  the  lewith 

persuasion,  was  born  in  London,  in 
1777.  He  was  led  an  orphan  very 
young;  and,  at  one  time,  it  is  scud,  was 
necessitated  to  walk  the  streets  of  the 
British  metropolis,  as  a  vendor  of 
pencils.  In  this  situation  he  wa:^  iuund 
by  Leoni,  a  well-known  singer  at  the 
Syns^gue,  in  Duke's  Place,  Covent 
Garden,  and  by  him  was  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  his  future  profession. 
The  compass  of  his  voice,  at  this  time, 
extended  from  the  tenor  B  flat  to  B 
flat  in  alt;  bat  it  waa  atiU  more  f«* 
markable  for  its  peculiar  aweataMM  ef 
tone  and  expression. 

He  made  his  diMt  oti  the  atage  In 
1787,  at  the  Royalty  Tlieatre,  Wellclose 
Square,  for  the  benefit  of  his  master, 
Leoni,  and  continued  afterwards  to  play 
there  regularl;^.  The  bravura  style 
was  that  in  which  he  first  distinguished 
himself;  and  amongst  other  songs,  he 
was  particularly  happy  in  tiie  execution 
of  that  difficult  piece,  The  Soldier  tired. 
"  The  locale  of  his  deMt"  as  a  writer 
in  The  Hamonleon  obaemai,  was  not 
the  most  favourable  to  rising  musical 
talent;  neither  the  titled  patron  nor 
the  aocompfished  virtnoeo  frequented 
the  dramatic  ultima  thule  of  WelUIo^e 
Square.  Nevertheless,  the  fame  of  the 
wonderfhl  boy  who  was  singing  at  the 
Royalty,  the  astonishing  pupil  of  Leoni, 
spread  itself  into  even  the  western 
regions  of  dilettanteism,  and  drew 
asany  gentle  auditors  from  their  usual 
routine,  to  the  humbler  eoenes  of  his 
surprising  efforts." 

After  a  dispby  of  bis  vocal  abilities 
for  about  two  years,  hb  voice  suddenly 
broke,  in  consequence  of  which,  after 
nnging  for  a  8li<nrt  time  under  a  feisned 
name,  at  the  Ranelagh  Gardens,  at  Nor- 
wich, he  ceased  for  a  while,  to  perform 
in  public.  Meantime,  the  depwrtate  of 
Leoni  from  England,  who  had  failed 
in  some  trading  speculations,  threw 
him  entirely  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  he  supported  himself  for  some 
tine  by  teachiag  the  piano-forta.  Ha 


was  enabled  to  do  this,  by  the  kindness 
of  ^  Ooldamida,  a  nimily  of  reepect- 

abllity  in  the  dty,  who  took  hira  under 
their  protection  and  patronage.  The 
cultivation  of  the  retcuming  powers  of 
his  voice,  however,  was  the  main  spring 
of  his  hopes  and  ambition  ;  and,  it  now 
begaii  lo  assume  a  pleasantness  of  tone, 
as  well  as  a  eonddcrabia  degree  of 
strength. 

In  1794,  he  was  enabled  to  accept  an 
engagement  at  Bath,  wliere  he  made 

his  deMt  as  a  tenor  singer  at  the 
concerts.  Their  conductor,  the  cele- 
btated  Rainaini,  tohintarily  becaune- 

the  patron  and  improver  of  Braham, 
**  who,  with  gratitude  and  pride,"  says 
Dr.  Busby,  "  acknowledges  the  obliga- 
tions due  to  his  tutor  and  protector, 
and  imputes  most  of  the  leading  fea^ 
tures  of  his  present  vocal  excellence 
to  the  invaluable  lessons  he  received 
from  that  able  and  judicious  master." 
He  took  the  young  aspirant  into  his 
house,  and  there  Kept  him,  gratni- 
roiisly.  for  a  ppriod  of  nenrly  three  years, 
during  which  ii  rah  am  studied  the  songs 
of  Handel,  and  of  the  best  Italian  aoat- 
tcrs.  Rauzzini,  himself,  composed  one 
song  for  him,  from  Metasiasio;  which, 
he  used  to  say,  nobody  Init  Bcaluun 

could  execute,  on  nrrount  of  the  bril- 
liant rapidity  and  trying  sostenuto  of 
the  passages. 

His  fame  soon  reached  the  British 
metropolis,  where  it  was  first  carried 
by  Salomon,  the  musidan,  who,  from 
the  moment  lie  heard  him  at  Bath, 
is  said  to  have  pronounced  him  the 
first  tenor  singer  in  Europe.  Soon 
afterwards,  Storaea,  the  oonfioser, 
then  about  to  produce  his  opera  of 
Mahmoud,  came  to  Bath  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  hearing  Braham; 
and  he  immediately  recommended  the 
managers  of  Drury  Lane,  to  engage 
him.  Storaee,  however,  died  beiwie 
his  opera  was  lioiij^lit  out;  but  it  was 
played  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  on 
the  80th  of  April,  1796  ;  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  making  his  debilt  in  the 
principal  character.   He  was  received 
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with  enthusiastic  applause,  and  his 
performances  were  listened  to  with 
equal  rapture  and  astonishment.  The 
compass  of  one  of  his  songs,  Let 
Gluiy'a  Clarion,  extendi!  over  seven- 
teen notes,  while  the  long  divisioot 
with  which  it  abounds,  embrace  every 
variety  of  difficulty  within  the  power 
of  the  vocal  organ ;  yet,  Braham  went 
through  the  whole  with  very  little 
apparent  effort.  ''He  not  only  exe- 
cuted," says  a  mnsieal  eritie,  '*  all  that 
was  written,  with  farility  suri  assing 
everything  that  had  been  heard  before, 
but  he  superadded  notes  and  em* 
bellishments,  ^^hich  at  once  established 
him  in  a  rank  pre-eminent  to  all  that 
contemporary  judges  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  graatett  and 
the  best  in  rbe  florid  stvle. 

At  the  upcuiug  of  the  Italian  opera, 
in  the  following  November,  Braham 
made  his  debdt  in  the  character  of 
Azor,  in  Gretry's  opera  of  Zemira 
and  Asore,  and  shewed  himself  equally 
excellent  in  Italian,  as  in  English  sing- 
ing. In  the  oratorios  of  the  same  year, 
he  appeared  with  dollar  snoeess;  at 
once  executing  Deeper  and  drcper  still, 
with  that  force,  pathos,  and  ori^nality, 
which  to  ^e  present  day,  render  it, 
perhaps,  his  chef-d'ceuvre. 

His  reputation  might  now  be  said 
to  be  established ;  yet  resolving  to  leave 
no  means  of  improvement  untried,  he 
determined  on  a  visit  to  Italy,  for 
which  country  he  set  out  in  the  autumn 
of  1797,  accompanied  by  Madame 
Storace.  Whilst  at  Paris,  some  con- 
certs he  gave  turned  out  so  lucrative, 
that  he  was  induMd  to  malce  a  stay 
of  eight  months ;  at  the  end  of  which 
he  took  his  departure,  having  declined 
a  permanent  engaffement  in  tne  French 
capital,  where  a  plan  had  been  orgn  i- 
ized  for  the  perfonuance  of  Itahan 
operas. 

In  1798,  he  made  his  debdt  in  Flo- 
rence, as  primo  tenore,  at  the  Theatre 
Pergola,  as  Ulysses,  in  Basili's  opera 
of  that  name ;  and,  after  playing  in 
others,  with  his  usual  success,  was 
engaged  to  sing  at  the  Scala,  at  Milan, 
during  the  succeeding  carnival  season, 
with  Mrs.  Billington,  between  whom 
a  rivalry  took  place,  of  which  a  writer 
in  The  Harmonicon  gives  the  following 
interesting  account.  "  The  opera  in 
which  they  were  to  appear,"  says  our 


authority,  "  was  composed  by  Nasolini, 
and   entitled,    II  Trionfb  di  Clelia. 

The  applause  which  Braham  elicited, 
during  the  rehearsal,  aroused  the 
jealousy,  not  of  Mrs.  Billington,  who 
was  too  secure  of  her  own  station  to 
be  jealous,  and  too  liberatly  minded  to 
be  envious,  but  of  M.  i'ehssent,  her 
hiiaband;  he  intrigued  with  the  com- 
poser, and  indurrd  him  to  omit  a  grand 
iicena,  wiiich  he  had  written  for  the 
tenor,  In  the  second  act  The  secrets 

of  a  frrccn-room  arc  seldom  well-kept; 
still  le&s  where  the  concerns  of  the 
theatre  form  the  engroarfng  subject 
of  intei  e  t  to  a  whole  population.  'I  he 
unfair  excision  of  Braham's  song  be- 
came known ;  the  andtence  took  np  Ms 
(quarrel;  and,  on  the  first  representa- 
tion, fairly  hissed  the  new  opera. 
The  next  day,  the  affiches  announced 
that  the  composer  would  forthwith 
complete  his  opera,  and  that  the  scena 
for  Citizen  Giovanni  Braham  would 
be  composed  with  all  posubte  speed. 
The  Triumph  of  Clelia,  was  hailed, 
on  its  second  performance,  with  una- 
nfanons  aodamation,  and  was  indeed 
II  Trionfo  di  Braham.  The  cond  irt 
of  Mrs*  Billington,  however,  at  the 
rehearsals,  had  given  umbrage  to  her 
countryman,  who  determined  on  taking 
a  musical  revenge;  a  revenge,  at  the 
same  time,  that  perhaps,  no  one  but 
himself  could  have  accomplished.  Mrs. 
Billinp-fnti's  habit  was  to  study  ail 
her  rihoriiamenli,  which,  when  once 
selected,  she  seldom  or  never  changed, 
and  to  rehearse  her  songs  with  full 
voice,  and  all  her  ornaments  and 
cadences,  at  length.  Braham,  whose 
entroe  and  air  preceded  hers,  listened 
to  her  roulades  at  rehearsals,  learned 
(hem  perfectly  by  heart,  and  remorse- 
lessly appropriated  all  her  well  studied 
graces  to  the  adorning  of  his  own  song. 
Mr.  Feiissent  hardly  knew  whether^  to 
be  most  astonished  at  the  talent  which 
could,  or  the  audacity  which  dared,  thus 
compete  with  his  wife ;  he  threatened 
moTtil  vengeance.  Mrs.  Billington, 
influenced  probably  by  him,  refused, 
in  the  next  opera,  to  sing  a  duet  with 
Braham;  but  her  good  sense,  or  her 
innate  good-nature,  finally  overcame 
her  anger,  and  the  two  great  English 
singers  became  excellent  friends." 
Rome  ai  d  Naples  now  contended  for 
the  boiio:ir   ui  securing  the  English 
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tenor :  but  he  renewed  his  engagement 
at  Milan,  for  a  second  year;  at  tne  end 
of  which  he  proceeded  to  Genoa, 
where  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  fo 
the  study  ot  coinpuhition,  under  Isola. 
From  Genoa  he  returned  to  Milan ; 
from  whence,  in  1799,  he  proceeded  to 
Venice,  where  he  assisted  at  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  Cimarosa,  and  perfioffmed 
in  the  last  musical  eiToi  t  uf  that  great 
master  of  his  art,  his  Artemisia, 

After  ^gi  ng  at  Trieste,  and  receiving 
invitations  from  Lislion,  Naples,  Milan, 
Vienna,  and  England,  he  agreed  to  go 
to  the  Austrian  capital,  with  the  proviso 
of  being  at  liberty  to  sing  a  year  in 
England.  He  accordingly  crossed  Ger- 
many, and  again  appeared  before  a 
London  audience,  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  on  the  9rh  of  December,  1801, 
in  ihc  opera  of  Chains  of  the  Heart, 
the  music  by  Maiitnghi  and  Reeve, 
and  met  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
induced  to  relinquish  his  intended  visit 
to  Vienna.  His  career,  since  that 
period,  has  been  one  of  unvaried  suc- 
cess i  and,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  he 
has  not  only  been  nnrivalfed  as  a 
vocalist  on  the  Ftiglisli  sTnpc,  but  Eta 
tenor  singer  throughout  Europe. 

During  the  seasons  of  1804,  1805, 
and  1806,  he  agmn  sang  at  the  King's 
Theatre ;  and,  on  taking  his  benefit,  in 
1805,  the  pi  I  overflowed  till  the  stage 
was  so  occupied,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty the  performers  could  get  off  and 
on.  In  lo09,  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Dublin*  for  fifteen 
nights,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  the 
extraordinary  sum  of  ^2,000  guineas ; 
which  was  so  successful,  that,  on  the 
same  terms,  tlie  manager  extr:nilcd  the 
number  of  nights  to  tbirtv-six*  Of 
late  years,  he  has  oonslderalHy  changed 
his  selection  both  of  pieces  and  charac- 
ters; giving  up  sucii  as  call  for  tlie 
florid  execution  for  which  he  was  early 
so  distinguished;  and,  on  the  stage 
in  particular,  confining  himself  chiefly 
to  songs  or  ballads  that  require  a  chaster 
style,  and  a  more  pure  ezpresaioiu  In 
his  masterly  perfonnance,  however,  of 
the  tenor  part,  in  Der  t'reischiitas,  he 
displayed  a  force,  feeling,  and  ezecu" 
tion,  worthy  of  his  most  brilliant  days; 
indeedj  the  scena  in  the  first  act,  is 
imong  his  greatest  vocal  triumphs. 

As  a  <  *iri;po^er,  musical  authori- 
ties agree  that  he  has  produced  many 


chaste  and  beautiful  melodies,  which 
would  have  enjoyed  and  deserved 
popularity,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
originally  recommended  to  public  fnvour 
by  his  own  singing.  The  popularity 
of  his  songs  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that 
most  candidates  for  voca'  fime  have 
chosen  some  of  them  at  their  (UbHU, 
His  Death  of  Nelson,  has  been  dasted 
with  tho'^e  rompositions,  which  are 
considered  as  features  in  the  musical 
history  of  Ae  present  age.  We  have 
not  space  for  the  enumeration  of  all  his 
song^  but  they  constitute  the  estab- 
lished flivoorites  in  the  following  operas ; 
The  Cabinet;  The  English  Fleet; 
Thirty  Thousand;  Out  of  Place; 
Family  Quarrels;  The  Paragraph; 
Kais ;  Americans ;  The  Devil's  Bridge ; 
False  Alarms;  Zuma;  Novensky,  &c. 

As  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer, 
he  stands  out  with  equal  pre-eminence* 
A  comparison  has  been  made  between 
him  and  Harrison;  but  though  in 
one  or  two  songs  the  latter  may  be 
his  superior,  in  the  majority  Brahaoa 
immeasurably  excels  him.  In  the 
bravura  air,  in  Samson,  Why  does 
the  God  of  Israel  sleep?  Harrison's 
performance  was  everything  as  to 
execution,  but  bis  voice  was  **  a  dwarf's 
whisper,"  compared  with  Braham's. 
In  Totnl  Eclipse,  the  weakness  of 
Harrison's  voice  added  to  the  effect, 
whilst  Braham's  expression  and  em- 
phasis were  continually  out  of  charac- 
ter with  the  subject.  On  the  whole,  we 
may,  without  binng  accused  of  natural 
prejudice,  pronounce  Braham  the  finest 
tenor  of  the  present  age.  All  our 
musical  critics,  who  have  visited  the 
continent,  concur  in  saying,  that  they 
have  met  with  no  vocalist  to  be  oom- 
par(;d  to  him  abroad;  whilst  fbre^ 
singers  who  have  heard  him,  confirm 
the  judgment  of  bis  countrymen,  by 
saying 

CO  no 

It  has  been  aptly  said  of  him,  as  a 
singer,  that  from  the  simplicity  of 
There  was  a  Jolly  Miller,  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  Amid  a  Thousand  rackinjg; 
Woes,  he  has  no  com)>etitor.  His 

compass extrnt?s  to  about  nineteen  note?, 
and  his  faUetto,  from  D  to  A,  is  so 
entirely  within  his  control,  that  it  is 

hardly  possible  to  distinguish  where 

his  natural  voice  bet:ins  and  ends. 
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The  private  character  of  the  subject 
of  our  memuir  m  iiighiy  estiitiable  and 
reipedable*  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
very  hatulsome  manner  in  which  he  is 
spoken  ui  by  his  professional  bretbrent 
and  the  intimacy  that  subsists  between 
liis  faniily  and  a  circle  of  friends  cqimHy 
extensive  and  respectable.  We  sliould 
not  midt  to  mention  the  htt  of  his 
havinp^,  previous  to  his  marria^,  been 
the  deieoiUnt  in  an  astkm  ibr  cnm.  COD., 


brought  a^nst  him  by  a  Mr.  Wright, 
who  received  1,000  damages.  Hit 
coniMxion,  in  eariy  life,  with  Selina 

Storace,  we  sha)!  only  allude  to  for 
the  purpose  of  i>iaiing  that  he  iiad  a 
son  by  her,  whom  he  educated  for  the 
cfiiirrh  of  England,  to  which  he  had 
himself  become  a  pro&el^te.  He  was 
married,  in  1816,  to  Miss  Bolton,  of 
Ardwick,  near  i^fanchester,  by  whom 
be  has  a  large  lamily. 


MARIA 

This  lady,  wbott  mdden  name  was 

Poole,  was  bom  about  the  year  1778. 
She  began  to  display  her  powers  at  the 
tarly  a^  of  four ;  and  at  fix  was  capable 
of  performing  Handel's  overtures  and 
fugues,  on  t)ie  piano-forte,  with  an  asto- 
nishing degree  of  taito  and  predslon. 
This  induced  her  fither  to  give  her  the 
best  opportunities  for  further  improve- 
ment ;  and,  at  eleven,  he  placed  her 
under  the  celebrated  Rauzzini,  of  Bath, 
from  whom  she  imbibed  the  true  Ita- 
lian taste.  At  thirteen  years  of  age, 
she  appeared  as  a  public  singer  at  Vaux- 
hall;  and,  in  1793,  made  her  d'-hnt  on 
Covent  Garden  statue  in  the  character 
of  Ophelia,  in  which  she  is  said  to  have 
evinced  tlu  no  t  delicate  feeling  and 
pathos.  Farke,  however,  dilfers  from 
other  aoeounti,  in  saying,  that  MIm 
Poole  made  hei  Mbfit,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1791,  in  the  character  of 
Emily,  in  Shield's  oonde  opera  of  Tho 
Woodman.  She  was  subseciuently  en- 
gaged at  the  Ancient  and  Vocal  Con- 
certs, and  performed,  with  unrivalled 
success,  the  first  range  of  operatic  cha- 
racters, both  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
ireiaiid ;  b^  tiie  latter  nation  she  was 
received  with  particular  enthusiasm. 

In  1800,  she  married  Mr.  Dickons, 
and  then  intended  to  relinquish  the 
stage  entirely ;  but  some  loeses,  which 
her  husband  sustained  in  trade,  pro- 
duced a  change  in  her  resolution.  In 
1806,  she  sang  at  the  Oovent  Garden 
oratorios ;  and,  fur  many  successive 
seasons,  she  divided  the  applause  in 
these  performances  with  Bnbam,  Gata- 
bni,  and  Mrs.  Salmon.  Equally  suc- 
cessful in  Italian  singing,  Mrs.  Diclions 


IGKONS. 

was  engaged  for  some  time  at  the 
Italian  ()pc>ra,  where  she  plavcd,  among 
other  parts,  the  Countess,  in  Mozart's 
II  Notte  m  Figaro,  to  Madame  Cata* 
lani's  Susannah.  Thp  latter  vocalist, 
in  1816,  engaged  her  as  prima  donna  at 
her  own  meatre  at  Pans,  wlienoe  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  proceeded  to 
Italy,  where  she  was  received  with  the 
most  distinguished  applause.  At  Venice, 
she  had  the  high  and  unusual  ho- 
nour of  Ijping  proclaimed,  by  general 
vole,  Socia  honoraria  dell'  Insiituto, 
Fiiarmonico.  She  was  also  engaged  to 
sinf^  and  perform  at  several  places  with 
Signor  Veluti ;  but  the  deatin  of  a  near 
relative  obliged  her  to  return  to  England 
and  forego  their  fulfilment.  On  her 
r^um  to  her  native  metropolis,  Mr. 
Harris  again  secured  her  services  for 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  she  re- 
appeared on  Uie  Uth  March,  1819, 
as  die  Cowitess,  Mfas  Stephens  susHdn* 
ing  the  part  of  Susannah,  m  the  English 
version  of  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
then  performed  on  the  English  stage 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop.  The 
music  of  their  respective  parts  lost 
nothing  in  the  hands  of  these  delightful 
vocalists,  who  sang  the  principal  duet 
in  a  manner  that  produced  a  rapturous 
call  for  an  encore,  in  which  Mozart 
himself  would  have  joined. 

Mrs.  Dickons  was  eviden'Jy  much 
improved  by  her  continental  tour ;  but 
an  acquisition  of  some  addition  to  her 
income  securing  to  her  an  indcpciulenco 
sufficient  to  meet  the  extent  of  her 
wishes,  she  resolved  upon  retiring  into 

Erivate  life.  She  is  said  to  be  not  less 
eioved  and  esteemed  fmr  her  many 
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social  virtuesi  thaa  slie  had  beea  for 
her  fbimer  ability  at  a  singer  and 

actress.  She  has  since  had  many 
tempting  offers,  both  from  Italy  and  in 
her  own  coundry,  to  resume  her  pro- 
fessional career ;  but,  content  with  the 

fortune  and  fame  she  has  acquired,  has 
naturally  no  desire  of  being  at  the  paias 
of  making  an  addition  to  either. 

Mrs.  Dickens's  chief  excellence  lay, 
perbapsy  in  sacred  musiq  in  which 


style  she  is  said  to  have  lung  with  such 
a  degree  of  lubllmity,  tliaC  religion  I 

seemed  to  breathe  from  every  note.  In 
Rejoice,  and  Let  the  bright  Seraphim, 
she  waa  particularly  effective,  and  sel- 
dom failed  to  procure  an  encore.  On 
the  sts«e,  her  Polly  is  said  to  have  been 
a  delightful  performance;  exhibiciiig,  no 
less  in  the  acting  than  the  singing,  as 
much  nature,  pathos,  and  vivacity,  as 
this  varied  character  wiU  admit  of. 


MARY  SALMON. 


This  celebrated  "  queen  of  English 

sonp;,"  9"?  ^he  Ims  been  called,  wns  horn 
about  1784;  and  is  sprung  iroui  a 
musical  family,  that  of  the  Iftabona,  of 
Oxford.  Her  mother,  whose  name  was 
Munday,  was  sister  to  the  celebrated 
Miss  Mahon,  who  married  either  a  son 
or  brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and 
also  of  Mrs.  Ambrose  and  Mrs.  Second, 
bodi  pttl^c  singers,  reowrkaMe  for  tiie 
ex<Klfence  of  their  voices.  The  first 
master  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
was  John  Ashley;  bat  time,  practice, 
and  observation,  are  said  to  have  been 
her  most  eflBcieni  instructors.  She  rarae 
out  as  Miss  Munday,  in  at  tiie 

Coven t  Garden  oratonot;  singing,  on 
her  first  appearance,  Thou  didst  not 
leave,  from  The  Messiah.  Her  sliakes  in 
tliia  aoBg,  says  a  mvncal  writer,  "  were 

far  too  nunicrnns,  to  be  justified  by 
^ood  taste  or  correct  feeling  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  they,  together  with  the  tone 
of  voice,  and,  Irt^t  to  be  retained  in 
nmaial  record,  but,  perhaps,  not  least 
in  elibct,  a  pair  of  dovC'Ulce  eyes,  and 
an  extremely  pretty,  though  rather  in- 
animate face,  of  dazzling  fairness,  se- 
cured her  a  loud  and  unanimous  encore, 
and,  at  once,  fixed  her  station  in  the 
orchestra."  Aft^r  a  few  seasons,  she 
disappeared  from  the  metropolis  alto- 
gether; and  the  impression  she  had 
formerly  made  had  almost  died  away, 
when  she  re-appeared  in  London;  and, 
at  once,  took  ner  station  at  the  very 
head  of  English  concert  singers. 

In  1S14,  she  was  received  into  the 
ordieitra  of  tlie  Andent  Concert;  and 
continued  to  sing  there,  and  at  the 
principal  London  concerts,  with  un- 


diminished applause,  till  the  sudden 
failure  of  her  voice,  tn  1S3f.  This 
event  took  place  in  ihc  iiaddle  of  a 
song,  one  eveninf,  at  the  Ancient  Con- 
certs ;  and  a  report  was,  at  the  time, 
circulated,  that  the  failure  was  occa- 
sioned by  causes  independent  of  phy- 
sical weakness.  This,  however,  has 
been  denied  by  Mr.  Crosse,  who, 
in  his  History  of  the  York  Muttca) 
Festival  of  the  above  year,  says,  "The 
day,  OQ  the  evening  of  which  the 
fiuMire  of  Mrs.  Salmon's  voice  was  firrt 
noticed,  I  spent  entirety  in  her  com- 
pany ;  the  morning  in  visiting  an  ex- 
hibition of  pictures,  and  trying  some 
new  moiic.  I  lunched  and  dined  with 
her;  and  can  vouch,  that  four  glasses 
of  Madeira  formed,  excepting  water, 
her  whole  beverage.  Uidess  while 
drcssini^  for  dinner,  or  re-ac(justing  her 
dress  to  go  to  the  Ancient,  she  was  not 
OQt  of  my  sight  during  the  day ;  I  went 
with  her  and  her  companion  to  the 
Hanover  Square  Kooms,  conversing  by 
the  way,  and  parting  only,  when,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  she  proceeded  to 
the  singers'  ante-room,  and  I  into  the 
concert-room.  Among  the  assembled 
hundreds,  no  one  was  more  surprised 
than  myself,  when  the  intonation,  for- 
merly so  correct,  was  iieard  fluttering, 
uncertain,  or  fidse;  and  the  enun- 
ciation, which  was  wont  to  Im  SO  dear, 
was  mumbling  and  thick.*' 

The  vocal  abiltties  of  this  lady  may  be 
pronounced  of  the  first-rate  quality,  if 
they  are  to  be  judged  from  the  effect 
they  produce  on  her  hearers;  yet  many 
lesh  successful  singers  have  oossc-^scd 
more  requisites  for  success  tnan  Mrs. 
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Salmon.  "  In  compass,"  savs  a  musical 
critic,  **  in  musical  knowleage,  in  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  strength!  of  pxpression,  and 
even  in  volubility  of  execution  (though 
it  was  not  one  of  her  fortes),  in  one  or 
all  of  these  she  Ikis  lie  en  frequently  ex- 
celled singers  who  made  not  half  the 
impression  on  an  audience  she  did. 
There  was  something  in  the  musical- 
p-lass-like  tone  of  her  voice  that  went 
at  once  to  the  soul;  something  in  the 
exi|ninte  IkriUiani^  ud  ftcUity  of  her 


passing  siiake,  that  not  only  procured  a 
wilUng  pardon  for  all  faults,  but  made 
the  hearer  doubt,  whether  what  would 
have  been  musical  sinning  in  other 
less-gifted  ringers,  partook  or  the  nature 
of  sin  in  Mrs.  Salmon.  She  seldom 
appeared  to  be  imbued  with  any  deep 
feeling  herself;  while  one  tone  of  her 
clear  mellow  voice  would  draw  a  tear 
from  many  a  stern  eye,  or  drive  him, 
who  was  too  proud  to  weep,  to  the  re- 
iouice  of  fail  snuff-box*'* 


CHARLBS  SMITH. 


Charles  smith  was  bom  in 

London,  in  1786.  At  the  early  age  of 
four,  he  evinced  a  great  genius  for 
miieir,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
playuig  un  the  piano-forte  at  every  op- 
portunity and  singing  several  of  Dib- 
d'lns  favourite  songs  with  great  truth 
and  correctness,  though  he  could  not 
Speak  the  words  i>lain.  His  father  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  choir  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  dbplayed  con- 
ndemble  talen^  but  afterwaras  declined 
making  music  his  profession;  and  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  good  £unily,  at 
Dnrhson,  in  Yorkshire,  nad  given  traits 
of  genius  in  literature,  many  specimens 
of  which  had  appeared  in  the  periodicals 
of  the  day.  To  her  watchful  care  is 
said  to  be  oiHnglils  eariy  improvement, 
and  uncommon  success  in  youthful 
career.  At  length,  his  precocity  of 
talent  induced  his  parents  to  give  him 
a  master;  and  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
five,  placed  under  Mr.  Costellow,  with 
whom  he  made  such  progress,  that  he 
composed  a  little  air  before  he  was  six, 
to  some  words  by  his  brother;  and 
this,  with  some  of  Dr.  Ante's,  he  used 
to  sinn;,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
auditors,  accompanying  himself  on  the 
piano>(mle. 

He  had  pursued  this  course  till  he 
was  eight  years  of  age,  when  his  mo- 
ther, having  requested  the  advice  of 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  as  to  what  course 
ought  to  be  adopted  with  the  child,  he 
called  at  their  house  to  hear  him ;  when 
Master  Smith  began  by  playing  a 
very  difficult  sonata  of  dementi's,  at 
his  performance  of  which  the  doctor 


expressed  himself  highly  delighted,  and 
then  requested  to  hear  a  specimen  of 
his  vocal  ability.  Upon  this,  he  sang 
Henry's  rottan:e  Maid,  and  In  Infancy 
oui  Hopes  and  Fears,  to  his  own  ac- 
companiment: the  latter  highly  gra- 
tifying his  learned  auditor;  but  when 
he  saw  the  child  place  on  the  desk  The  ' 
Soldier  tired,  be  is  said  to  have  es* 
claimed,  latTfjhing,  "  My  dear,  you  are 
a  clever  little  letlow;  but  I  tiope  you 
are  not  going  to  attempt  that  song." 
"Yes,  ;-ir,  if)  iiti  please,"  was  his  artless 
reply, I'll  try  it ;  but  as  I  only  bought 
it  ynterday,  I  fear  I  shall  not  sing  it 
very  well."  He,  however,  executed 
the  air,  accompanying  himself,  in  a 
style  which  the  doctor  confessed  he 
had  no  conception  of ;  deeming  it  im- 

Eossible  that  a  child  of  his  age  could 
ave  breath  sufficient  to  go  through 
the  running  passages*  Tbe  doctor  ad* 
mitted  that  ne  had  every  requisite  to 
form  a  fine  singer ;  but  as  the  voices  of 
boys  were  very  precarious,  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  placed  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  where  he  would  be 
well  grounded  in  tho  theory  of  music,  • 
&c.  This  prudent  counsel  was  attended 
to ;  and  he  was  accordingly  introduced 
to  the  head  of  the  choir  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Ayrton; 
who,  beinc  highly  delighted  with  the 
child,  gave  Inm  the  lirst  vacancy  in  the 
chdr,  which  took  place  in  1796.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  the  princess 
royal,  and  young  Smith  was  selected  to 
sing  a  principal  part  in  the  marriage 
anthem;  in  performing    which,   he  1 
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plenspd  Dr.  Ayrton  so  much,  that  he 
gave  liiiii  a  silver  penny.  The  doctor's 
great  age  and  infu-mities,  however,  pre- 
vented his  paying  him  proper  attention ; 
and  the  other  branches  of  his  education 
being  somewhat  neglected,  his  parents 
took  him  out  of  the  scliool,  in  1798,  and 
articled  him  to  J.  Ashley,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  Handel's  mnfsic  and  ballads* 

In  1799,  he  commenced  singing  in 
private  pardes ;  and,  in  1300,  was  en- 
gaged at  the  oratoiioe,  vocal  ooiieerts, 
Ranelagh,  &c. ;  and  subsequently,  at  all 
the  private  concerts,  ladies'  ^lee-con- 
certs, provincial  music  meetings,  &c 
He  was  also  a  regular  attendant  of  the 
Prince's  Harmonic  Club,  held  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  Su  James's 
Street,  where  he  occasionally  joined  in 
glees  and  duets  with  his  majesty,  George 
the  Fourth,  then  Prince  ot  Wales.  He 
sang  also,  regulaily,  at  the  Royal 
Kentish  Bowman's  r.nd^r,  in  Kent; 
where  he  was  much  caressed  by  the 
Duchesses  of  Devonshire  and  Gordon, 
and  nthpr  ladies  who  graced  theh»dge 
with  their  presence. 

After  hu  articles  with  Mr.  Ashley 
had  expired,  he  continued  his  vocal 
career  vrithout  interruption  till  1803 ; 
and  such  was  his  popularity,  that  he 
freqoen^  had  three  engi^aments  for 
the  same  night.  In  the  siimmer  of  the 
latter  year,  he  went  with  a  partv  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  to  pernmn 
at  glee -con  certs ;  but,  after  his  return 
to  town,  his  voice  becoming  unsteady, 
he  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Ashley,  to  cease  singing  soprano.  He 
now  commenced  teaching,  and  re- 
turned bis  practice  on  the  organ,  in 
which  he  had  eirly  licconie  a  proficient ; 
and  very  often  officiated  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  for  Mr.  Knyvett  and  Mr.  Stafibrd 
Smith. 


When  he  was  about  eighteen,  he 
became  Baicleman's  deputy  at  Croy- 
don Church ;  and  was  elected  ot^ganut 
there  on  the  resignation  of  that  preat 
vocalist  In  the  meantime,  Smith  had 
composed  aeveral  aongt,  which  were 
sung  with  great  applanso  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Welsh  and  himself;  his  own 
voice  having  now  sunk  into  a  tenor. 
Wlien  nearly  twenty,  he  made  a  trip  to 
Dublin,  where  he  formed  some  con- 
nexions tiiat  misettted  hit  raind^  and 
kept  him  from  his  family  and  his  bu- 
siness for  upwards  of  ten  months. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed otgaidst  of  Welbeck  Chapel,  on 
the  resijrnation  of  Charles  Wesley; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  began  to 
compose  for  the  theatres.  He  furnished 
the  music  for  the  farce  of  Yes  or  No ; 
The  Tourisi^t  Friend;  Hit  or  Miss; 
Any  Thing  New;  How  to  die  for  Love ; 
all  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pooock,  in 
coinunction  with  whom,  alone,  Mr. 
Smith  wrote  fin*  the  stage. 

In  1813,  at  which  time  h's  voice  had 
settled  to  a  bass,  he  was  received  with 
great  applause  at  the  oratorios;  and 
was  engaged  at  the  same  performances 
for  three  successive  seasons.  In  1815, 
he  married  Miss  Booth,  of  Norwich ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  lucrative  situation  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  Among 
his  latter  compositions,  are  the  ballads. 
The  Baby  Boy,  and  Far  o'er  the  Sea; 
but  his  most  celebrated  production  is 
The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  has 
been  hichh-  p\ilngized  by  all  musical 
critics.  His  merits,  as  an  organist,  have 
been  frequently  testified  hy  Dr.  Crotch 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wesley ;  and  his 
abilities  as  a  concert-vocalist  were  sur- 
patied  hy  few  during  the  period  of  hit 
early  career. 


JOHN  SINCLAIR. 


John  Sinclair  was  bom  in  or 

near  Edinburgh,  In  1790 ;  and,  from  a 
child,  is  said  to  have  receive  d  constant 
instruction  in  music  When  a  boy,  he 
became  extremely  partial  to  tcenic  ex- 
hibitions ;  and  used,  it  is  said,  to  pass 
all  fait  Idtiire  houra,  with  hit  Uttle 


companions,  in  performing  plays,  in  a 
place  they  procured  for  the  purpoee,  in 

Edinliargh.  At  length  his  ambition  led 
him  to  desire  to  try  his  powers  on  a 
regular  stage ;  and,  for  this  end,  he  and 
one  of  his  associates  of  the  sock  and 
buskin,  earnestly  entreated  Mountford, 
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the  proprietor  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre, 
to  hear  ihem  recite.  This  he  declined, 
but  fiumitbed  them  with  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation to  a  friend  of  his,  the 
manager  of  a  provincial  theatre  in  tUe 
ni^gfaMMiitioo^  Of  the  contents  of  this 
important  document,  they  resolved  to 
acQuaint  themselves  before  its  presen- 
taiion ;  and,  Irndting  the  eeel,  ibtiiid  it 
to  rtni  thus:—"  Dear  Sam, — This  :vill 
be  presented  to  you  by  two  young  gen- 
tlemeiit  whe  are  determined  to  go  to 
h — 11  tiicir  own  way;  and  I  know 
no  one  so  intimate  with  the  old  gentie> 
men  at  yourself,  I  intniit  them  to  your 
care." 

This  seems  to  have  cut  short  their  ex- 
pedition ;  and  a  knowledge  of  Sinchur's 
predilection  having  become  known  to 
his  horror-stricke?!  father,  a  devout 
follower  of  the  kirk,  his  luture  at- 
tendance at  theatrical  exhibittont  waa 
prohibited ;  and  lie  was  subsequently 
obliged,  by  his  father,  to  undertake 
the  office  of  chanter  in  a  Scotch  church. 
At  this  time,  bis  musical  abilities  were 
much  admired,  both  fur  the  sweetue»» 
with  wMdi  he  sang,  and  hie  manner  of 
performing  on  more  than  one  instru- 
ment i  application  was,  in  conaequence, 
made  to  uie  celebrated  Oow,  or  Bdin' 
burgh,  by  the  late  Coloiul  Campbell,  of 
Shawfleld,  that  he  would  prevail  with 
Sinclair  to  join  his  regiment  as  a  cla- 
rionet player.  Sinclair,  who  found  his 
situation  at  home  very  irksome,  and 
was  under  many  obligations  to  Gow  for 
his  friendly  offices  and  Instructions,  did 
not  want  murh  persuasion ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, without  .the  knowledge  of 
his  parents,  accepted  the  oftr,  and 
Joined  the  colonel's  regiment.  Re- 
moving with  it  to  Aberdeen,  he  there 
taii^t  singing  in  meet  of  Che  principal 
families;  and  was  prudent  enough  to 
economise  his  means  till  he  had  accu- 
muhited  iClOO,  with  which  he  purchased 
bis  discharge,  and  obtained  a  substitute. 
He  then  went  to  London ;  but  meeting 
with  small  encouragement,  he  returned 
to  Aberdeen  in  a  short  time.  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  however,  he  visited 
the  liritish  metropolis,  in  tlie  hope  of 

Erocuring  an  engagement;  and,  at  a 
encfit  at  the  H  iymarket  Theatre, 
whiili  touk  place  soon  after,  he  aj>peared 
in  the  character  of  Cheerly,  tn  The 
Lock  and  Key,  as  a  young  gentleman, 
being  his  first  appearance.  His  recep- 


tion was  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
decline  an  offer  made  to  him,  about 
this  time,  of  an  ensign's  commission  ; 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  he  \^as  tiken 
by  Mr.  Welsh,  as  u  pupii,  lor  iliree 
yearn*  Mr.  Harris,  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, no  sooner  heard  hitn  sing,  than 
he  concluded  an  engagement  with  him 
fiir  five,  and,  subsequently,  for  seven 
years;  Mr.  Welsh  sharing  his  salary 
and  benefits  during  the  time  he  re- 
maiiMd  under  bis  tnidon.  He  made 
hii.  debut  in  the  character  of  Don  Carlo?, 
in  The  Duenna ;  and  was  received  with 
the  most  flattering  applause. 

In  1816,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  Norton,  who  lell  with 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  Egypt, — an 
attachment  of  long  secret  standing. 
I'he  union  took  place  in  Edinburgh, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  lady's  mother ;  but  all  parties  were 
afterwards  reconciled.  In  July,  1818, 
his  engagement  with  Mr.  Hunis  termi- 
nating, be  resolved  to  visit  Italy  for 
improvement,  and  declined,  therefore, 
a  renewal  of  terms  with  Mr.  iiarris; 
and,  after  fUlflUing  some  provincial  en- 
^:i,?ements,  he  left  England  for  Paris  in 
April,  181&j  where  he  studied  for 
some  time,  under  the  celebrated  Pel- 
legrini, of  the  French  Italian  Opera. 
His  next  instructor  was  Banderalij  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  offered  an  en* 
gagement;  but  declined  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  determination  to  hear 
every  style  ot  Italian  singing  before  he 
made  his  debUt  in  a  foreign  theatre. 

In  May,  1820,  whilst  at  Naples,  he 
became  acquainted  with  liossini,  who 
gave  him  his  advice  and  instruction  { 
and  introduced  him  to  the  manager  of 
San  Carlos.  His  immediate  engagement 
was  the  consequeaoe;  but  the  revo- 
lution putting  an  end  to  the  gaming- 
tables, the  great  source  of  the  manager's 
profits,  he  resigned  the  management  of 
the  theatre  ;  and  Sinclair's  engagement 
was  nullified.  Thus  checked,  after 
profiting,  it  is  said,  both  by  tfie  in- 
struction and  advice  of  Rossini,  he 
quitted  Naples  to  avail  himself  of  offers 
made  him  in  the  north  of  Italy.  At 
the  carnival  of  1821,  he  was  engi^ged  at 
Pisa,  where  he  had  previously  &ung  at 
the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, by  whom  he  was  liberally  re- 
warded. He  appeared  at  Bnlugna  in 
the  foUowing  spring,  where  he  was 
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voie«.l  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Academy ;  a  distinctioa  but  rarely  con- 
ferred upon  foreigners:  he  was,  the 
same  year,  engaged  at  Modena,  and  at 
Florence.  From  Florence  be  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  appeared  during  the 
carnival  of  1822-3 ;  with  the  advantage 
of  having  an  opera  written  purposely 
for  him  by  Rossini.  In  the  sprmg  of 
1833»  he  was  engaged  at  Genoa^  on 
account  of  the  visit  of  the  kin-r  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  greatly  diotinguished  him 
by  his  attention,  and  sent  for  him  to 
sing  at  his  p-rlrtce.  He  declined  all 
further  offers  in  Italy ;  and,  soon  after, 
departed  fu  Eagland*  having  ooncluded 


an  engagement  with  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  for 
fifty  nights,  lie  made  his  re-appear- 
ance in  Prince  Orlando,  in  The  Ca- 
binet, and  was  received  with  the  most 
vehement  applause ;  and  in  the  polacca, 
No  more  by  Sorrow  chas'd,  he  was  en- 
cored twice.  Both  his  voice  and  style 
of  singing  have  been  ilecidcdly  im- 
proved by  his  contitiental  tour  j  yet,  for 
the  last  few  years,  his  reputation  has 
been  on  the  decline.  He  is,  however, 
III  the  estimation  of  all  judges  of  bis 
art,  amongst  the  first  of  our  theatrical 
vocalists  of  the  nineteenth  centnrv. 
His  style  of  executing  The  Thorn  is  a 
beautifid  specimen  of  ballad  singing. 


KATHBRINE  STEPHENS. 


This  charming  vocalist  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  carver  and  gilder,  and  waa  bom 
in  London,  on  the  18th  d  September, 
1794. 

She  ^ave  early  proofs  of  her  mu- 
sical abiliues,  and  was,  in  1807*  placed 
under  tlie  tuition  of  Mr.  Lanza,  who 
taught  her,  in  three  years,  to  sing 
at  sight  with  perfect  correctness.  She 
went  through,  not  only  all  the  gra- 
dations of  solfeggios,  but  a  whole 
course  oi  vocal  ttterdses,  designed  to 
give  facility  of  execution  in  modula- 
tions, cadenzas,  and  every  style  of  orna- 
ment; and  studied  nearly  two  hundred 
pieces  of  music,  English  and  Italian,  se- 
lected from  the  best  English  and  Italian 
operas,  and  from  oratorios.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lanza,  who 
has  set  it  forth  in  a  letter  written  by 
him,  in  confuiaaun  of  a  report,  that 
Miss  Stephens  had  only  received  from 
him  tventy-five  lessons  during  the 
whole  five  years  for  wnicli  ^iie  was  arti- 
cled 10  him.  Whilst  under  Mr.  Lanza's 
care,  she  sang  at  F  ub.  Bristol,  South- 
ampton, the  Panttieon,  and  other 
places,  with  great  applause ;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  mastered  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  her  professional  studies, 
that,  in  the  automn  of  1812,  she  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Mr.  Welch.  Signor 
Guglioni,  it  is  said,  bad  previously  re- 
commended her  to  the  managers  of  the 
Opera  House,  to  supply  the  place  of 
Madame  Catalani ;  but  as  the  subject 


of  our  memoir  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Italian  language,  she  declined  the 
contemplated  engagement. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  1813,  sho 
made  her  debut  on  the  stage  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  as  Mandane,  in  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  was  received  nith  rap- 
turous applause,  particularly  in  her 
execution  of  ChcdLcd  by  Duty,  tacked 
by  Love.  Her  next  appearance  was 
as  Toily,  and  her  third  as  Clara,  in  The 
Duenna,  in  both  of  which  she  was  suc- 
cessful, and  soon  became  the  leading 
female  vocalist  of  the  time.  In  1814, 
she  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Ancient 
Concerts,  and  opened  the  same  year 
her  performance  there  with.  Hush,  ye 
pretty  warbling  Quire ;  which  is  said,  by 
son^e  critics,  to  be,  perhaps,  the  best 
song  she  ever  sang.  After  remaining 
some  years  at  Covent  Garden,  she 
transferred  her  serviees  to  Drury  Lane, 
but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  she  at- 
tracted less  attention  than  she  did  at 
the  rival  theatre.  Latterly  she  has  Iwen 
heard  to  more  advantage  at  the  ora- 
torios, concerts,  and  music  meetings, 
than  on  the  stage;  though  even  Acre, 

few  would  find  more  adrnirers. 

Whether  she  was  indebted  to  her 
vocal  aocomplishroents  alone*  for  the 
homage  which  has  sometimes  been  paid 
her,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  from 
the  following  anecdote.  '*  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact,"  says  an  anonynjous 
writer,    "  liiat  ever    since    the  year 
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1815,  a  gentleman  has  repulnrly  at- 
tended all  the  metropolitan  perioral- 
ofMisB  Stephen^  sitting  generally 
in  the  third  or  fourth  row  of  tlie  pit,  und 
the  instant  tlie  opera  concluded,  uuitUng 
the  house,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
stage  door  of  the  theatre,  to  catch  a 
glance  of  the  syren  as  she  p?\"^«ed  to  her 
carriage ;  yd  he  never  presumed  to 
addrest  her.  To  such  a  pitch  of  en- 
tliusiasm  v%?m  he  carried,  that  he  has 
gone  as  1.11  as  ipswich,  and  we  believe, 
once  even  to  Dublin,  in  hopei  of  meet- 
ing  the  lady,  if  she,  by  chance  walked 
forth  to  eiyoy  the  country  scenerv.  To 
the  truth  of  the  tale  we  positively 
pledge  ourselves."  'I'his  gentleman  is 
not  the  only  one  who  is  said  to  have 
been  ctptiinuted  by  the  channt  of  Miss 
Stephens;  and  more  than  one  titled 
personage  has  been  often  named  as  her 
intended  husband.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
a  more  spotless  character  than  that  of 
the  fair  vocalist,  has  never  been  known 
to  the  stage ;  whilst,  in  private  life,  her 
quiet  and  unassuming  manners,  and  her 
amiable  conduct  in  all  her  domestic  re- 
lations, have  endeared  her  to  a  large 
drcle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is 
not  a  solitary  instance  of  her  charitable 
disposition,  that  when  she  was  engaged 
on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  for  the 
Dulwich  Hospit  il,  shr  not  only  returned 
the  price  of  iter  services  (thirty  gaineas)f 
but  sent  ten  guineas  in  addition. 

The  sorgs,  in  which  Miss  Stephens 
has  chiefly  distinguished  herself,  are: 
Anid  Robin  Gray,  Oh,  Slumber  my 
Darling,  Pretty  Mocking  Bird,  Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair.  Let  the  bright 
Seraphim,  We're  a'  noddin,  Tious 
Orgies,  &c.  &c  The  pathos  and  sim- 
plicity which  she  throws  into  the  words 
of  Auld  liobin  Gray,  have  never  been 
equalled;  and  the  ballad,  as  sung  by 
her,  if  undoubtedly  on*  of  the  most 


afFectinc:  vornl  performances  on  the 
stage.  As  an  actrei>s,  she  holds  a  rea- 
ne^ble  rank,  though  the  has  had  but 
few  opportunities  offered  her,  of  dis- 
plavii^  her  powers  in  thatr^ect;  in 
such  enaracters,  however,  as  Polly  and 
Floretta,  she  excels ;  her  natural  artless- 
ness  infusing  into  those  parts  a  charm 
that  the  most  studied  acting  frequently 
fails  to  impart  There  is  a  ^ntleness, 
almost  approaching  to  timidity  in  her 
manner  ou  the  stage,  which  renders  it 
the  more  interesting,  from  its  being 
part  of  her  real  character.  In  some 
respects,  however,  this  has  been  a  dis- 
advantage to  her;  tor  the  slightest 
disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience, has  quite  unnerved  her,  and  a 
single  hiss  has  been  sufficient  to  draw 
tears  from  her,  and  suspend  her  powers 
of  utterance  in  the  midst  of  a  song. 

"  Her  voice,"  says  a  writer  in  The 
Ilarmonicon,  "  while  it  retained  the 
early  freshness  of  youth,  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  that  can  be  imagined;  her 
compass,  the  usual  compass  of  a  so- 
prano, reaching  to  the  nigh  D;  her 
execution  good,  but  not  remarkable 
either  for  rapidity  or  variety.  Ballads, 
and  songs  of  simple  and  pathetic  cx 
pression,  were  her  forte ;— loftier  eff  orts 
seemed  neither  adapted  to  her  taste, 
nor  suited  (n  her  talents.  An  hononr- 
abie  independence  has  been  the  rei^ult 
of  her  labours,  and  whenever  she  re- 
tires  into  private  life,"  (which  she  has 
bad  the  prudence  to  do  before  the 
waning  either  of  her  powers  or  popu- 
larity) "she  will  carry  with  her  the 
respect  of  the  public,  and  meet  with 
that  welcome  in  society,  whicti  is  the 
sure  reward  of  talent  joined  to  such 
exemplary  conduct,  in  all  situations,  as 
she  has  exhibited  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  career  up  to  die  present 
hour/' 


MRS.  WAYL£TX. 


Mrs.  way  LETT  is,  Uie  daughter  of 
a  Mr.  Cooke,  a  respectable  upholsterer 
at  Bath,  where  she  was  born  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1800.  After  having 
received  a  genteel  education,  she  was 
placed  iind^  Mr,  Loder»  the  eminent 


vioUnist,  and,  ou  tlie  16th  of  March, 
1816,  she  made  her  debUt  on  the  Bath 
stage,  in  the  part  of  Elvina,  in  The 
Blind  Boy.  She  continued  to  perform 
at  Balh,  Bristol,  and  Brighton,  for  the 
next  two  years,  apptouded  in  most  of 
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her  characters,  but  particularly  in  that 
of  Madge,  in  the  opera  of  Love  in  a 
Village;  a  performance  which,  in  her 
hnrids,  is  said  to  be  unequalled  by  any 
exhiuition  on  the  stages 

A  severe  illness,  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  her,  caused  her  disap- 
peantQoe  from  the  sta^e  for  about  ei&ht 
nonthti  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  she  accepted  an  engagement  at 
Coventry.  Here  she  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Waylett,  a  member  of  the 
company;  having,  according  to  her 
biographer,  previously  refused  two  op- 
portunities of  being  united  to  rank  and 
aflfluence.  Yet  tiie  same  authority  tells 
us,  that  she  was  onlv  "  prevailed  on  to 
give  her  hand  to  Mr.  Wayiett,  by  per- 
severance, empty  threats,  and  continued 
persecution  ;"  a  statement  not  very  re- 
concileabie  with  the  former  one.  How> 
ever  this  may  be,  thar  union  was  not 
a  happy  one,  and  a  separation  took 
place  between  them,  three  years  after 
the  date  of  their  marriaffe^  In  conse- 
quence, as  It  IS  said,  of  Mr.  Waylett's 
cruel  treatment  of  his  wife. 

After  playing  in  snocesiion,  at  Leices- 
ter, Dover,  Birmingham,  and  Leaming- 
ton, Mrs.  Wayiett  made  her  curtsey 
to  a  London  audience,  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  in  October,  1820,  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  her  hiographer,  at  once 
becauie  a  perlect  treabure  to  the  ma- 
nagers, performing  a  great  variety  of 
business,  and  in  every  character  giving 
universal  satisfaction.  She  continued 
at  the  Adelphi  until  the  summer  of 
1824,  playing  during  the  recess  at 
Birmingham,  where  some  insinuations 
were  nuide  in  the  puhUc  prints  against 
her  ehaiacter,  whieh  slw  prompay  n* 


futed.  The  parties  wrote  a  letter,  ac- 
knowledging the  falsehood  of  their 
charges,  and  enclosing  £50  for  a  ticket, 
in  rnsc  she  might  suffer  at  her  benefit, 
which,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Her 
conduct,  indeed,  at  this  time,  appears  to 

have  been  highly  praiseworthy,  and 
equally  guided  by  prudence  and  pro- 
priety. Finding  herself  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  an  expected,   and  in 

Krt  concluded,  engagement  at  Drury 
ne,  she  quitted  uie  apartments  she 
then  occupied  as  being  too  expensive, 
and  took  a  single  room,  where  she 
remuned  till  April,  1825,  when  she 
made  her  clebilt  at  the  Hajrmarket 
Theatre.  In  the  following  year,  slie 
went  to  Dublin,  where  she  met  with 
a  most  enthusiastic  reception;  and 
her  benefit,  it  is  said,  was  never 
equalled  by  any  in  that  theatre,  except 
on  the  night  of  has  majesty's  visit. 
She  was  subsequently  engaged  both 
at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane; 
and  may  be  now  sdd  to  be  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fame,  both  as  an  actress 
and  a  singer,  though  chiefly  eminent 
in  the  latter  capacity.  Indeed;  as  a 
singer  of  ballads,  she  is  decidedly  un- 
rivalled on  the  stage ;  in  proof  of  which, 
we  need  only  allude  to  the  chaste  yet 
exquisite  style  in  which  she  sings  Kate 
Kearnev.  Her  voice  is  remarkably 
sweet  and  clear;  and,  it  is  said,  she 
possesses,  probably,  more  scimee  in 
music  than,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, any  other  performer.  Her  acting 
is  distinguished  by  a  naivete  and  viva- 
city, of  which  no  other  singer  of  equal 
vocal  pretensions  can  boast;  and  even 
in  serious  parts,  she  is  occasionaHy  mote 
than  respectable. 


MARIANNB  PATON. 


XhIS  delightful  vocalist  was  born  in 
1802,  at  Edinburgh ;  at  the  high  school 
of  which  city  her  father  was  the  writinp;- 
master.  He  appears  to  have  eminently 
posscmedthe  mculty  of  discerning  the 
natural  bent  and  peculiar  capabilities 
of  his  children's  tastes  and  intellect; 
and  he  soon  pereeived  Aat  a  love  of 
music  was  the  rLili[ig  passion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir.    The  evidence 


she  gave  of  her  aptitude  in  imitating 
sounds  and  tunes,  and  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  composition  and  har- 
mony, determined  him  on  the  serious 
cultivation  of  her  abilities ;  and  with 
such  success,  that,  it  is  said,  she  com- 
posed several  songs  when  she  was  only 
five  years  of  ft.  Persevering  in  her 
musical  Ktndies,  she  became,  in  her 
eighth  year,  a  snhjcrt  nf  ^reat  attraction 
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in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  several 
public  concerts  were  given  in  her  name, 
which  were  attended  by  numerous  au^ 
diences,  at  which  she  made  a  display, 
a«  weii  of  her  abiiiiies  on  the  harp  and 
piuio-forte,  as  of  her  budding  vocal 
powers.  She  afterwards  appeared  at 
the  nobility  's  concerts,  in  London,  and 
met  with  so  much  cncoumgemeot,  that 
she  had  an  annual  concert  of  her  own. 
Nothing  could  be  more  flattering  than 
her  prospects  as  a  singer ;  yet,  as  her 
healtn  was  sdmcwhru  impaired,  and 
the  purstiit  of  her  education  in  other 
branches  waa  neoemrily  impeded  b^ 
her  frequent  appearance  in  public,  it 
was  thought  advisable  for  her  to  pauscj 
tor  the  present,  in  her  pro^mdomd 
career.  Accordingly,  she  retired  from 
public  performances  for  the  space  of  six 
years ;  the  greater  part  of  which  lime 
was  spent  in  the  completion  of  her  edu> 
cation,  and  the  further  cultivation  of 
her  musical  abilities.  She  was  instructed 
in  the  harp  and  piano,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Webbe,  jun.,  in  wnose  family  her  father 
was  ei^aged  as  writing-master ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  tt  a  perfonner  opon 
those  instruments,  rather  than  as  a  vn- 
calisti  that  her  friends  had  at  first  anti> 
cipated  the  would  beeome  emhwDt 

At  length,  the  growing  powers  of 
her  voice  kNscame  the  predominant 
consideration,  and  after  much  judi> 
clous  cultivcitlon,  she  again  made  her 

Stpearance  in  the  various  concerts  of 
e  Britidi  metropolis,  during  the  sea- 
MMis  el  1821-2.  In  the  latter  year 
she  ventured  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
making  her  deb&t  at  the  Haymarket, 
in  the  character  of  Sutanna,  in  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro.  She  was  decidedly 
successful;  and  she  afterwards  played 
Rosina,  in  The  Barber  of  Seville,  and 
Polly,  in  The  Beggar's  Opera,  in  a 
style  that  at  once  placed  her  on  an 
e<}uality  with  the  b«t  female  singers 
oJ  the  day.  On  her  cn^nc^nuDt  at 
Covent  Garden,  some  fears  were  enter- 
tained, that  her  voice  had  scarcely  power 
sufficient  to  fill  so  large  a  theatre ;  but  the 
experiment  removed  all  apprehension 
on  that  head.  She  not  only  concluded 
her  part  triumphantly,  but  repeated  it 
with  increased  applause;  and  from  this 
laomcii^  she  becftmc  a  lading  favourite 
with  the  public;  She  gave  a  further  | 


proof  of  her  powers  in  the  arduous  part 
of  Mandanei  and  never,  perhaps,  was 
that  difficult  song,  The  Soldier  Tired, 
executed  with  greater  success  or  effect. 
After  having  suatained  a  round  of  clia- 
racteis,  a  fresh  laurel  was  reserved  for 
her,  on  (he  introduction  into  thiscountry 
ot  Weber's  opera  of  Der  Freyschiitz. 
The  fine  scena  of  Agatha,  in  the  second 
act,  was  sung  by  her  in  an  unrivalled 
manner;  at  once  delighting  the  au- 
dience, and  realizing  the  ideas  of  the 
composer;  who  is  fnid  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms  of  approbation,  both  of  her  eon* 
ception  and  execution. 

Uer  talents  were  now  in  demand 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  she  per* 
formed  both  at  theatres  and  provincial 
miisic  meetings  with  an  applause,  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  that  which  had  marked  the 
career  of  Mn.  Billington.  Her  other 
performances  that  particularly  deserve 
mention,  are  lu  Weber's  opera  of  Obe- 
ron ;  and,  lately,  in  Rossini's  opera  of 
La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  Cenerentola,  as 
produced  at  Covent  Garden.  She  sus- 
tained, says  Parke,  the  part  of  Ninette, 
\vith  great  truth  and  nature,  and  sung 
the  English  version  of  Di  piacer  mi 
balsa  il  cor,  with  all  that  sweetness  and 
bnlliancy  for  wUch  she  u  SO  cmhMntly 
distinguished. 

In  Miss  Paion,  we  may  not  only  iMwst 
of  a  first-rate  natural  singer,  but  one 
who  owes  nothing  to  foreign  instruction 
for  her  accomplishments.  "She  has 
not,"  as  a  writer  in  The  Harmonicon 
observes,  "  basked  in  the  sun  of  Naples, 
nor  brea(hcd  tiie  musical  atmophere  of 
'Venice  or  Milan  ;  yet  I,  who  am  an  old 
stager,  and  like  lago,  '  nothing,  if  not 
critical,'  and  have  heard  every  prima 
damut,  from  BilUngton,  down  to  this 
present  writing,  have  seldom  uttered 
my  bram  with  more  sanction,  than 
when  listening  to  the  strains  of  thb 
charming  vocalist."  The  following 
anecdote  has  been  told  of  Miss  Paton 
and  T.  Dibdin  ^— At  a  leheanal  of  The 
Beggar's  Opera,  when  the  latter  was 
manager  at  the  Uaymarket  Theatre, 
the  fair  Tocalist  intimated  her  wish  to 
sing  The  Miser  thus  a  Shilling  sees,  a 
note  higher.  "  Then,  madam,"  replied 
Dibdin,  you  must  sing  The  Miser 
thusa^aiiiMsees." 
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HENRY  PHILLIPS. 


This  eminent  sinmr  wat  bom  in  the 
dty  of  Btlstol,  on  tne  ISth  of  August, 

1802.  His  father  was  a  man  of  property, 
had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  and  possessed 
considerable  literary  acquirements ;  but 
he  subsequently  took  to  the  stage,  and 
ruined  himself  in  theatrical  specula- 
tions. Ai  this  time,  hi&  talented  son 
had  already  thewn  «  taste  for  music ; 
and  necessity  requiring  that  he  should 
be  bred  to  some  employment,  his  vucal 
abilhiea  were  foatered  by  his  mother, 
who  was  well  known  as  Miss  Barrett,  a 
pupil  of  James  Hook,  and  a  singer  of 
mnrit  His  further  progress,  however, 
i  was  checked  by  his  fathei^  M  isfortunes, 
and  his  musical  studies  were  wholly 
neglected  for  a  time.  At  the  age  of 
seven,  he  nimle  his  ^febdt  as  Master 
Phillips,  for  his  father's  benefit,  at  the 
theatre  of  Harrowgate,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  sang  the  Bay  ol  Biscay,  in  charac- 
ter, with  great  success.  This  led  to  his 
taking  a  benefit  concert,  at  York,  in  the 
following  year ;  the  profiu  of  wluch  were 
so  considerable,  tnat  it  enabled  his 
lather  to  proceed  with  him  to  London, 
with  A  view  of  procuiiog  for  him  some 
permanent  theatrical  engagement.  This 
was  speedily  effected;  and  he  maUe  liis 
debUt  at  the  dd  Hay  market  Theatre, 
In  the  character  of  tlic  Robber  Boy,  in 
The  Iron  Chest,  with  such  success,  that, 
at  the  termination  of  bis  engagement, 
his  services  were  secured  by  the  Dniry 
Lane  managers. 

He  was  still  almost  totally  ignorant 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
music,  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
placed  under  the  tniuon  of  Leoni  Lee, 
who  gratuitously  and  most  successfully 
cultivated  his  neglected  powers.  He 
continued  at  Drury  Lane,  till  the 
breaking  of  his  voice  incapacitated  htm 
from  further  exertion,  and  deprived 
hnn  of  his  only  means  ut  subsistence. 
In  this  destitute  situation,  his  mind  was 
far  from  giving  way  to  despondency: 
ibr  having,  happily,  had  an  eariy^  taste 
for  drawing,  which  he  had  cultivated 
from  amusement  merdy,  he  now  re- 
solved to  make  it  a  source  ot  emolument. 


He  accordingly  executed  several  draw* 
ings ;  but  in  vain  tried  every  means  of 

disposing:  of  th*  m.  At  this  nitical 
moment,  they  fortunately  attracted  the 
eye  of  a  gentleman  known  to  Messrs. 
Ackermann,  who  employed  him  in 
colouring  prints,  to  such  advantage,  that 
he  realized  the  sum  of  two  guineas  jper 
week,  though  with  intense  laiwur.  Out 
of  this  he  was  enabled  to  spare  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  cheap  editions  of  the 
songs  of  Handel  and  Mozart;  and  it 
was  to  this  selection,  and  his  subsequent 
perseverance  in  the  study  of  the  best 
masters,  that  his  great  ezcelienoe  as  a 
vocalist  is  probably  owing. 

On  the  return  of  his  vocal  powers,  he 
obtained  the  countenance  and  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Broadhurst,  who,  discern- 
ing his  promising  excellence,  procured 
him  an  engagement  at  the  English 
Opera  House,  where  he  was  for  some 
time  eneaged  as  a  chorus -singer.  At 
length  ne  ventured  on  a  professional 
speculation  at  Bath,  where  he  succes- 
sively appeared  in  the  characters  of  the 
poet,  in  the  opera  of  II  Turco  in  Italia, 
and  Don  Basiho,  in  11  Barbiere  di  Sevig- 
lia,  in  both  of  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  credit.  About  this  time, 
he  was  recommended  to  Sir  George 
Smart,  as  competent  to  undertake  the 
office  of  jprmcipal  bass  singer,  at  his 
fesUval,  then  about  to  take  place ;  but 
Sir  George  expressinp  a  doubt  of  the 
young  aspirant's  ability  to  execute  the 
songs  of  Handel,  selected  for  the  occa« 
sion,  it  was  fully  removed  by  his  ex- 
ecuting several  in  his  presence,  without 
ftnrther  preparation.  This  satisfied  Sir 
George,  who  itimiediately  engaged  him; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  mebrity  he 
obtained  at  Bath,  by  this  and  other  dis- 
plays of  his  powers,  his  services,  on 
his  return  to  London,  were  secured  by 
Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  English  Opera 
House.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
at  that  theatre  in  tlie  ardiions  character 
of  Caspar,  in  Der  1  reysciiutz,  in  which 
be  at  once  established  his  reputation  as 
a  ba.ss  singer.  He  has  played  numer- 
ous other  parts  with  great  ecldtf  and 
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sung  at  the  most  celebrated  metropo- 
Utan,  and  other  music  meeitngi  and 
concerts ;  where  he  has,  in  some  niea- 
tUKy  supplied  the  loss  of  Bartleman. 

"  Mr.  Phillips's  voice,"  savs  a  musical 
authority,  "  is  a  barytone  of  uncommon 
richness  and  volume  ;  his  intonation 
is  perfect ;  and  the  flexibility  which 
enables  him  to  ascend  with  perfect  ease 
from  his  lowest  voice  to  liis  beautiful 
falsetto,  whiie  it  never  fails  to  delight 
hb  aiiditoft  with  its  twectacM,  enables 
hiniy  at  the  aane  tiniet  to  execute  the 


mott  difficult  passages  with  the  grcAteat 
ease,  delicacy,  and  srooodineis.''^ 

As  an  actor,  he  studies  his  characters 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  author's 
views ;  and  his  articulatbn  is  pure,  well 
accentuated,  and  wholly  free  from 
affectation.  As  a  composer,  he  ranks 
high  in  the  profession ;  his  style  is  light, 
buoyant,  and  tasCeftiL  Among  his  most 
popular  pieces  are:  My  Heart's  in 
the  Highlands;  I'm  free,  I'm  free! 
and  some  BiffchaMliaii  tongs  of  great 
merit. 
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JOHN  STANLEY. 


This  celebrated  blind  miMical  genim 

was  born  in  January,  1713.  At  the  age 
of  two  years  he  was  entirely  deprived 
of  tigh^  by  falling  on  ft  marble  nearth 

with  a  china  basin  in  his  hand.  This 
calamity  induced  his  parents  to  place 
him  with  a  music-  master,  but  more  in  the 
hope  of  amusing  him,  than  of  enabling 
him  to  Irnrn  a  profession  by  which  he 
could  gain  a  livelihood.  His  iristiuctor 
\vas  M  r.  Reading,  a  scholar  of  the  great 
Dr.  P.low,  and  organist  of  St.  John's, 
Hackney;  but  bts  father  finding  be 
not  only  made  a  rapid  progress,  but 
took  preat  delight  in  tlie  art  of  music, 
procured  him  the  superior  tuition  ot 
Dr.  Greene.  Under  ibit  great  master, 
such  was  his  rapid  improvement,  that 
he  obtained  the  organist's  place  at  All- 
Hallows,  in  Bread  Street,  when  only 
eleven  years  of  age ;  and,  at  thirteen,  in 
preference  to  a  preat  number  of  can- 
didates, he  was  luadc  organist  of  St. 
Andi  I  \ 's  Holborn. 

In  1734,  the  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple  elected  Stanley  one  of  the 
organists  at  the  Temple  Church ;  and 
this  situation,  as  well  as  the  former, 
he  retained  during  the  remainder  of 
bi*  life.  In  tiie  interim,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1729,  the  Urivcisity  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  miisie.  His  perform- 
ance s  on  the  organ  arc  said  to  have 
given  80  much  delight  to  contemporary 
musicians,  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing,  when  the  service  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  or  the  Templ<^,  wf^s  concluding, 
to  see  forty  or  fiity  organists  at  the 
altar,  waiting  to  hear  his  last  voluntary, 
including  the  great  Handel  him  self.  On 
the  decease  of  the  latter,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Smith)  to  whom  and  him- 
•elf  Handel  had  bequeathed  his  muaic, 


he  undertook  to  superintend  the  Lent 

pcrformaiires ;  and  after  his  coadjutor 
retired,  he  carried  them  on  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Linley,  till  about  1784, 
with  an  ability  that  few  have  surpassed. 
That  hp  wn?.  indppd,  ahle  to  accomprinv 
a  linger  he  did,  aiid  above  ail,  to 
conduct  the  oratorios,  observes  the  au- 
thor of  The  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  is 
astonishing,  and  far  beyond  all  possibility 
of  explanation.  It  is  said,  that  Miss 
Acland,  his  sister  in  !nw,  played  each 
oratorio  once  through  to  him,  previously 
to  the  public  performance,  and  that  he 
rie<  c!e  J  further  help.  **  In  proof  ofhis 
masterly  management  of  the  organ, 
adds  the  writer  of  The  Mudeal  Bic^a- 
phy  of  the  Three  last  Centuries,  "  it  is 
well  known,  that  when,  at  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  Handel's  Te  Deums, 
he  found  the  organ  was  half  a  note  too 
sharp  for  the  other  instruments,  he, 
vvitliout  the  least  pi c meditation,  trans- 
posed the  whole  piece ;  and  this»  with 
as  much  facility  and  address,  as  any 
other  person  could  have  done  by  the 
help  of  sight.  This  was  the  more  re- 
markable, ^inrp  f}it'  key  into  which  it 
was  transposed,  from  having  seven 
sharps  In  the  clef,  is  so  exMedingly 
difficult,  that  it  is  never  made  use  of. 
It  is  probable  that  there  was  not  then 
in  the  kingdom  one  performer  besides 
himself  who  would  have  attempted  it, 
even  though  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  previously  writing  out  the  whole  of 
the  part," 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyce,  Stanley 
succeeded  him  as  master  of  the  kine's 
band  of  musicians;  and  in  1783,  ne 
became  its  conducor,  in  the  room  of 
VVeideman.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
May,  178G,  and  was  buried  in  the  new 
ground  of  &u  Andrew's,  Holborn  i  on 
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which  occasion,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  after  his  funeral,  a  solemn  dirge 
was  performed  in  honoor  of  him. 
Exclusively  of  his  musical  talents, 
;  Stanley  was  a  most  intelligent  and 
:  agreeable  companion,  and  eontriboted 
1  as  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  private 
circles  in  which  he  mixed,  by  his  conver- 
I  cation,  as  he  did  in  public  by  his  profcs* 
sional  merits.    It  was  remarkable,  not- 
withstanding his  total  blindness,  that  for 
j  amusement,  when  young,  he  was  fond 
!  of  playing  billiards,  missisippi,  shuffle- 
board,  and  skittles ;  at  the  hitter  ^rame 
he  could  generally  beat  all  his  compe- 
titors.^ His  evenings  were  often  passed 
at  whist;  and  it  was  at  once  both  curi- 
ous and  entertaining,  to  observe  with 
what  readiness  and  judgment  he  played 
the  game.    Each  card  was  punctured 
at  the  comer  with  a  needle,  but  so  de- 
licately, that  the  marks  could  scarcely 
be  felt  or  seen  by  any  person  who  was 
not  apprised  of  them.    }Its  }nnd  was 
generally  the  first  arranged  ;  and  it  was 
j  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  him  upbraid 
I  the  re';t  of  the  party  with  being  tedious 
in  soiling  ilieir  cards.    Another  extra- 
ordinary thing  was  the&cility  with  which 
he  would  alone  find  his  wav  through 
the  streets,  even  the  intricate  ones  ot 
the  city,  including  by-passages;  and 
he  would  frequently  go,  both  on  foot 
and  on  horsebadt,  to  villages  in  the 
nei^boarbood    London,  and  even  to 
places  he  had  urver  before  visited.  He 
was  seldom  known  to  forget  the  voice  of 
a  person  he  had  once  heard  speak ;  and 
it  is  1  elated,  as  an  instance  of  this  faculty 
in  him,  that  as  he  wis  once  goiag  with 


Dr.  Alcock  to  the  sale  of  the  effects  of 
Dr.  Boyce,  he  met  a  gentleman  wliom 
he  had  known,  that  bad  been  in  J»- 
maica  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
This  person  said  to  him«  in  a  feigned 
Toioe,  <*  How  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Stanley  ?' 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied,  "  God  bless  me !  Mr.  Smith, 
how  long  have  you  been  in  England?" 
And  not  less  extraordinary  was  i^  liiat 
if  seated  nf  table  with  twenfv  persons, 
witiioiii  tile  bituiitious  btmg  previously 
announced  to  him,  he  woiiul  address 
them  all  in  order. 

Besides  leading  the  oratorios,  he 
was  the  conductor,  and  the  very  soul,  it 
is  observed,  of  the  Swan  and  Cnstle 
Concerts  in  the  city,  as  lone  as  they 
eidsted  t  «nd  it  was  by  die  destnieHen 
of  tbo  Sv\;in  Tavern,  Cornhill,  !»>  lire, 
where  they  were  originally  held,  that 
be  l(»t  his  two  fkYOurite  violins ;  one  a 
Stanier,  which  he  always  used  in  con- 
cert, the  other  a  Cremona,  on  which  he 
performed  his  solos.  Besides  vaiioui 
compositions  for  the  organ,  he  was  the 
author  of  two  oratorios,  Jeptlia  and 
ZimrL  He  also  composed  the  music 
to  an  ode,  performed  at  Dnirj  Lane 
in  1760,  intended  as  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  George  the  Second,  and  a  com- 
pliment to  George  the  Third  t  and  at 
the  same  theatre,  in  the  same  year,  he 
produced  his  Arcadia,  or  the  Sbej^ 
herd's  Wedding,  a  dramatic  pastoral, 
in  lionoui  of  the  nuptials  of  George  the 
Third  and  the  late  Queen  Charlotte. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Acland,  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  by  whom  be  had  no  issuer 


JOHN  WORGAN. 


John  WORGAN  was  bom  in  the  year 

1724.  He  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  his  brother  James,  organist  at 
Atdgate  and  St  Dunstan's  in  the  East, 
and  \s  is,  at  first,  so  unpromising  a  pupil, 
as  far  as  his  ear  was  concerned,  that  his 
instructor  gave  up  all  hope  of  teaching 
him  time.  One  day,  however,  when 
the  brothers  were  sitting  at  dinner, 
after  a  morning  of  apparently  fruitless 
toil  on  either  part,  John  suddenly  rose 
and  exdaimcd,  "Ihaveitt"  ''Have 


whatt*  in(iuired  the  brother.  "The 
time  ; "  rejoined  the  pupil.  "  I  am  glad 
of  if,"  said  his  instructor;  "but  come, 
let  us  see  what  you  have."  They 
immediately  went  to  the  harpsichord, 
aiifl  John  surprised  and  delighted  his 
brother  with  a  practical  proof  of  his 
acquisition.  From  this  moment  the  spell 
seemed  broken,  and  his  progress  then 
became  so  rapid,  that  it  is  said,  James, 
who  was  both  theoieticalhr  and  pnwti- 
eallj,!  good  mosielan,  ooiud  not  Mold 
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his  siicces?  without  env^.  In  1751, 
boweveri  ina  brother  resigned  to  hiui 
his  iitttitdoo  of  oivanist  at  Vauxhall 
Gardens;  and  on  nis  death,  in  1753, 
Joba  was  elected  organist  of  Aldgate. 
In  the  seme  year  he  pmUiahed  his  flnt 
book  of  Vauxhall  songs;  and  he  con- 
tiinied  to  supply  the  gatdeiui  with  vocal 
oniaie  till  1761,  when  the  proprietor 
thought  fit  to  try  the  effect  of  new 
names.  At  the  end  of  nine  years,  how- 
ever, after  the  changes  had  been  rung 
upon  the  names  of  Arnc^  Potter,  Ar- 
nold, and  others,  Worgan  was  selected 
to  resume  his  itituaitun  of  composer,  in 
1770.  He  was,  however,  less  popular 
ill  tlie  orchestra  thnn  in  thpr-hirch; 
and  his  fine  playing  being  little  appre^ 
elated  by  a  Vauxhall  aunenee,  hia  con- 
tinuing to  preside  there  frave  rise  to  a 
earicature,  in  which  Apollo  was  repre- 
sented M  kicking  Irim  ont  of  henven, 
for  wasting  celestial  energies  on  the 

Sroiane  vul^rar.  lie  quitted  Vauxhall 
neUy  in  1774,  and  continued  to  teach 
and  play  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
in  1790,  after  he  had  undergone  an 
operation  for  the  stone* 

Worgan  derived  ehitf  cddhiity 
fipoDi  his  peilbimaooei  on  die  oigan; 


for  although  his  accomplishments  as  a 
composer  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  su- 
perior ordeTi  he  waSf  m  that  charaeter, 
little  appreciated.  **His  compositions, 
indeed,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
^  attracted  a  Bttie  drde  of  intelligent 
admirers;  but  the  beams  of  patrician 
patronage  passed  over  the  unfasnionable 
Englishman,  to  foster  exotic  plants,  and 
he  descended  to  the  grave  to  await  the 
tardy  and  barren  retribution  of  posthu- 
mous justice."  He  was  an  enthuaiast 
in  his  art,  and  suoessively  became  the 
worshipper  of  Domenico,  Scarlatti,  Pa- 
lestrina,  Geminiani,  and  itlandel.  To 
the  aoemory  of  Falestrina,  we  are  told, 
he  once,  at  a  convivial  meeting,  poured 
a  libation  on  his  bare  knee ;  a  youth- 
flil  freak,  that  fai  England,  aa  hb 
biographer  observes,  is  a  subject  for 
ridicule not  so  in  Italy."  As  a  teacher 
of,  and  peHbrmer  on,  the  organ,  he 
was  not  inferior  to  Stanley;  and  he 
has  the  honour  of  having  had  for  his 
puiMl  tiie  celebrated  Chulee  Wesley. 
His  published  compositions  condst  of 
two  oratorios,  some  organ  pieces,  and  a 
thanksgiving  anthem,  a  set  of  canzo- 
nets, and  several  sets  of  songs  i  all 
abounding  in  taate»  Earning,  and  geniua. 


N£IL 

This  extraor^narv  self-taught  mu- 
sidan,  was  born  of  humble  but  honest 
parent^,  in  March,  1727.  Ilis  birth 
place,  accoiding  to  Principal  Baird  of 
Edinburgh,  was  Stnthband,  in  Perth- 
shire ;  but  at  Inver,  near  Dunkeld,  aa 
stated  in  Chambers's  Biography  of  distin- 
guished Scotchmen.  He  was  intended 
for  the  trade  of  a  pluid  weaver,  but 
soon  resigned  the  shuttle  for  the  bow, 
having  disoomed  an  early  taste  for 
music,  and  began  to  play  on  the  violin 
in  hia  ninth  year.  It  was  not  till  hia 
tldrteenth,  that  he  received  any  imlrue* 
tion  on  that  instrument ;  be  then  look 
some  lessons  from  John  Cameron,  an 
attendant  of  Sir  George  Stewart  of 
Grandtully,  and,  it  is  said,  soon  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  performers 
in  the  country,  although  Perthshire 
then  produced  more  dulful  reel  and 
strathspey  phiyers  thanany  other  county 


GOW. 

in  Scotland.    A  dremnstanee,  nUdi 

occurred  before  he  had  reached  his 
twenty-first  year,  completely  attested 
bis  superiority :  a  trial  of  skill  having 
been  proposed  amon^  amne  of  the 
principal  performers  m  the  country, 
Neil  was  invited  to  join  ;  but  thinking 
he  had  no  diance,  declined  at  first 
becoming  n  candidate.  He  at  length 
consented  to  enter  the  lists,  and  had  the 
prize  awarded  to  him  by  the  umpire, 
a  blind,  but  skilful  minstrel,  who  said 
'*  that  he  could  distinguidi  the  stroke 
of  Ndl's  bow  among  a  hundred 
players." 

Gow's  talents  soon  gained  him  friends 
and  patrons,  among  the  foremost  of 
whom  were  the  Duke  of  Athol  and 
family,  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
He  was  engaged  at  all  the  balls  and 
fashionable  parties  in  the  county ;  and 
as  his  reputation  extended,  which  it 
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did  \  i  h  a  celerity  proportioned  to  his 
abilitieiii  at  Edinburgh,  Dumfries,  and 
all  the  fnrineipttl  towiu  in  SeoUand. 
So  necessary,  we  are  told,  was  he  on 
such  occasions,  and  so  much  was  his 
absence  felt,  tiiat,  at  one  time,  when 
indisposition  prevented  him  attending 
the  Cupar  hunt,  the  preses  called  on 
every  lady  and  gentleman  present  to 
"  dedicate  a  bumper  to  the  better 
health  of  Neil  Gow,  a  true  Scottish 
character,  whose  absence  from  the 
meeting  no  one  oould  laJBcieDtly  re- 
gret." 

Keil  Gow  died  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1807,  leaving  a  competence  to  be 
divided  between  his  surviving  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Few 
men  appear  to  have  been  more  esti- 
mable in  all  the  relations  of  lite,  than 
the  sutyect  of  our  memoir.  He  re- 
tained to  die  last  hit  rimplicity  of  dren 
and  manners;  and  both  in  (his  respect, 
and  in  his  personal  appearance,  exhi- 
bited, as  one  of  his  biographers  observes, 
"so  characteristic  a  model  of  what 
national  partiality  conceives  a  Scottish 
higiiiander  to  be,  that  his  portrait  has 
been  repeatedly  cOfi»d»  He  is  said  to 
have  pos?f>;sea  a  sonnd  and  vic^orous 
undcrstaiuling,  and  to  have  combined 
with  strong  sense  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  a  fund  of  bro  ul  humour, 
which  rendered  iiim  a  welcome  guest 
wherever  he  visited." 

With  reference  to  l.i^  merits  as  a 
musidan,  the  observations  of  Principal 
Baird  are  too  pertinent  and  interesting 
to  allow  the  substitution  of  any  other. 
After  stating  that  Gow's  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence formed  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  the  improvement  of  Scottish  music, 
which  has  since  been  completed  by  his 
sons,  our  authority  continues:  "The 
livelier  airs  which  belong  to  the  class 
of  what  are  called  tlie  strathspey  and 
reel,  and  which  have  long  been  peculiar 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  as- 
sumed, in  his  hand,  a  style  of  spirit, 
fire,  and  beauty,  which  had  never  been 
heard  before.  It  is  curious  and  interest- 
I  in'^  to  inquire,  on  the  principles  of  art, 
in  what  consisted  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  a  performance  which  had  thus 


charmed  and  enlivened  the  scenes  of 
gaiety  and  innocent  pleasure,  with 
equal  effect.  In  every  rank  and  age  of 
life.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  aperies  what- 
ever of  music  executed  on  the  violin.  In 
wbic^i  the  charactetfstie  expression  de> 
pends  more  on  the  power  of  the  bow, 
partictilarly  what  is  called  the  upward 
or  returning  stroke,  tiian  the  highland 
reel.  Here,  accordingly,  was  Gow's 
forte.  His  bow-hand,  as  a  suitable 
instrument  of  bis  genius,  was  uncom- 
monly powerfhl;  and  when  the  note 
produced  by  the  up-bow,  was  often 
feeble  and  indistinct  in  other  bands, 
it  was  struck,  in  his  playing,  with  a 
strength  and  certainty,  which  never 
failed  to  surprise  and  delight  the  skil- 
ful hearer.  As  an  example,  may  be 
mentioned  his  manner  of  striking  the 
tenor  C|  in  Athol  House.  To  this 
extraordinary  power  of  the  bow,  In  tiie 
hand  of  great  original  ^nius,  must  be 
ascribed  the  singular  feUdty  of  expres- 
sion which  he  gave  to  all  his  music, 
and  the  native  highland  goUt  of  certain 
tunes,  such  as  Tullock  Gornm,  in  which 
hi&  taste  and  style  of  bowing,  could 
never  be  exactly  reached  by  any  other 
performer.  We  m;iy  add  tne  effect  of 
the  sudden  shout,  with  which  he  fre- 
quently aeoompanied  his  playing  in  the 
quick  tunes,  and  which  seemed  in- 
stantlv  to  electrify  the  dancers,  inspir- 
ing them  with  new  life  and  energy, 
and  rousing  the  spirits  of  the  roost 
inanimate.  Thus,  it  lias  been  well 
observed,  '*The  violin,  in  his  hands, 
sounded  like  the  harp  of  Ossian,  mi  tije 
Ivre  of  Orpheus,  and  gave  reality  to 
the  poetic  fictions  wbicn  describe  the 
astonishing  eflbcta  of  their  perform- 
ance." 

As  a  composer,  Neil  Gow  is  known 
by  upwards  of  a  hundred  popular  tunes 
pTjhli'jlied  in  the  collection  of  his  son, 
Nathaniel,  at  Edinburgh.  'J'hey  com- 
prise no  dillicttlt  or  concerted  pieces, 
but  are,  for  f!ie  most  part,  of  a  lively 
character,  and  suited  for  dancing.  One 
of  them  Is  the  very  beautiAil  air,  called 
Locheink-side,  to  which  Burns  wrote 
his  ballad.  Oh  1  stay»  sweet  warbling 
Woodlark,  stay. 
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CHARLES 

This  highly  celeVi rated  musical  ^renins, 
whose  early  precociLy  places  iuni  on  a 
parallel  with  Mozart,  Crotch,  and  others, 
IS  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley, 
M.  A.,  and  nephew  of  John  Wesley, 
fhe  ftmoiis  founder  of  Methodism.  He 
was  born  at  Bristol,  on  the  lltli  of 
December,  1757 ;  and,  when  little  more 
ctuui  two  years  old,  bis  extraordinary 
talent  for  music  so  far  developed  itself, 
that  be  could  play  many  tunes  with 
extreme  oorreetneaa.  At  this  early  pe- 
riod he  surprised  his  father,  by,  one  day, 
executing  an  air  on  the  harpsichord 
"  readily,  and  in  just  time;"  and  he 
afterwards  played  several  others.  This 
vva<!,  probably,  the  result  of  his  mother's 
liabit  of  quieting  and  amusing  him, 
almost  from  bis  birth»  with  the  narpsi- 
chord.  On  these  occasions  he  would 
not  suffer  her  to  play  with  only  one 
hand ;  but,  even  before  he  could  speak, 
wouli!  seize  the  other,  and  place  it  on 
the  keys  of  the  instrument.  He  per- 
fimned  himself  without  study  or  hesita- 

i  tion ;  and  alwivs  put  a  true  bass  to 
every  tune  he  attempted.  Ue  seems  also 
to  have  possessed  eonfidenoe  In  Ms  own 
powers;  and  whenever  asked  to  play 
Defore  strangers,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  he  would  invariably  inquire,  "  Is 
he  a  musicker  ?"  and  if  he  were  an- 
swered in  the  atfirniative,  he  always 
complied  with  the  greatest  readiness. 
His  style  was  generally  cm  ipMio ; 
and  there  was,  m  his  manner,  some- 
thing so  much  beyond  what  could 
be  expected  from  a  child,  that  his 
hearers,  v  hcther  "  musickers"  or  not, 
were  invariably  both  delighted  and 
astoni^ed. 

On  proceeding  to  London,  with  his 
father,  in  his  fifth  year,  Mr.  Beard  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  abilities,  that  he 
volunteered  his  interest  with  Dr.  Boyce, 
to  get  h'un  admitted  among  the  king's 
hoys  ;  bui  liie  offer  was  declined  by 

i  Mr.  Wesley,  as  he  then  had  no  thought 
of  bringing' up  his  son  to  the  profession 
of  music   Among  others,  he  was  intro- 
■  dueed  to  Mr.  Worgan,  who  would  fre- 
quently entertain  him,  by  playing  on 


WBSLBT. 

tlie  harpsichord;  and  the  child,  struck 
with  his  bold  and  full  manner  of  play- 
ing, seemed  even  then,  it  is  aaidi  to 
catch  a  spark  ofliis  fire. 

Mr.  Wesley,  soon  afterwards,  re- 
turned with  him  to  Bristol;  and,  when 
he  was  about  six  years  old,  pl  tccd  him 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Rooke,  a  good- 
natured  man,  but  an  indifl^rent  mu- 
sician, who  allowed  him  to  run  on,  ad 
Ubitumt  whilst  he  sat  by,  apparently 
more  to  observe  than  to  control  bim. 
Rogers,  at  that  time  one  of  the  oldest 
organists  in  Bristol,  would  often  set 
him  on  his  knee,  and  make  him  play 
to  him;  declaring,  that  he  was  more 
delighted  with  the  boy's  performance 
than  his  own. 

For  some  years,  young  Wesley's 
study  anrl  prnrtice  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  works  of  Corelli,  Scar- 
latti, and  Handel;  and  so  rapid  was 
his  progress,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  it  is  said  that  no  person 
was  able  to  excel  hfm  In  performing 
the  compositions  of  these  masters.  On 
coming  to  London,  he  received  instruc> 
tions  on  the  harprichord  from  Mr. 
Kelway,  and  in  the  rules  of  composition 
from  Dr.  Boyce.  Thus  prepared,  he 
was  not  long  ere  he  began  to  make  his 
first  essay  as  an  original  composer ;  and 
his  first  work  was  a  set  of  six  concertos 
for  the  organ  or  harpsichord,  pub- 
lished under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  that  master;  and,  for  a  first  attempt, 
it  is  said,  "  was  indeed  a  wonderful 
production ;  as  it  contained  some  fugues 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
professor  of  the  greatest  experience, 
and  tlie  first  sdence."  He  had  now 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Chesterfield 
Street,  Mary-le-bone;  and  ^ere,  about 
1779,  he  got  up  a  domestic  snbseription 
CfMicrrt,  of  twelve  nights,  in  each  season,  > 
wliich  were  continued  for  some  ^ears.  ' 
At  the  commencement  of  these  trials  of  i 
his  skill  he  was  but  twenty-two;  and,  \ 
in  1784,  he  gave  a  further  proof  of  his 
ability,  as  a  composer,  by  the  publication 
of  eight  songs,  in  an  extremely  fine 
and  masterly  style  of  composition ;  and 
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an  anthem,  beginning,  "  My  Soul  hath 

Patiently  tarried,"  which  is  inserted  in 
'age's  Harmonia  Sacra. 
Having  been  appointed  organist  in 
ordinary  to  George  the  Fourth,  he  per- 
Ibrnied  one  of  nh  own  compositions 
before  hi=;  majesty,  in  the  Moval  Chapel, 
at  Windsor^  on  the  12th  of  August,  1827, 
contbting  of  Che  late  Hannah  More's 
well-known  little  lyric  drama;  which 
she  afterwards  pubiisbcd.  with  his 
music,  under  the  title  ef  Tha  Feaat  of 
Freedom;  or,  The  Abolitkmof  Dmnflflic 
Slavery  in  Ceylon. 

He  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  ranked 
amoDgat  the  fiiat  praRaMica  of  mttiic  in 
this  or  any  other  country  ;  nor,  perhaps, 
is  he  exceeded  in  his  liauwledge  uf  the 
art  by  any  other  BngUah  compoMff; 
but  it  is  ris  an  extempore  organ-player 
that  hisi  powers  are,  probably,  unri- 
vidled.  (k  hit  nuumer  of  playmg.  Miss 
Hawkins  has  given  an  animated  picture 
ia  her  anecdotes.  Alluding  to  a  mn' 


nuscript  composition  which  she  heard 
him  play,  si»e  says,  "  I  wish  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  extraordinary  ability 
which,  what  was  in  itself  so  difficult, 
required,  and  which  it  met  tuliy  in  the 
talents  of  the  professor,  I  could  give  the 
eye  of  ih'.i  reader  any  idea  of  what  the 
manual  execution  was.  The  greater 
part  waa  performed  with  the  haada 
crossed;  —  rapidity  made  the  utmost 
quickness  of  sight  necessary ; — and  the 
bands  were,  at  one  moment,  at  the  most 
extrcTiic  distance  that  they  oould  reach 
when  crossed,  ancL  at  the  next,  so  close, 
that  the  eye  was  meeived  Into  the  sup- 
position, that  that  which  was  upper- 
most, was  Hf^fiin  brought  under  that 
winch  it  crossed  upon.  I  never  wit- 
nessed any^ng  of  the  kind  to  be  put 
in  comparison  with  it.  I  think  the 
performer  liardly  drew  his  breaili  ; 
and  I  myself  stood  looking  over  him, 
with  nearly  as  linU  recoUedkm  of  the 
necessity  oif  respiration." 


ANDRBW  ASHE. 


Andrew  ASHE  was  bom  at  Lis- 

bum,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  about  the 
Year  1759.  Being  sent  to  Woolwich 
for  hb  educaliony  he  there  learnt  the 
violin  from  the  master  of  the  artillery 
band ;  and  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress on  the  inMrnment,  when,  in  his 
twelfth  year,  he  was  recadled  home,  by 
a  letter  trom  his  iather.  It  stated  that, 
in  consequence  <^tlie  unfavouTable  ter* 
mination  of  a  law-suit,  his  parents  were 
unable  to  maintain  their  son  any  longer 
at  school  He  was  reading  the  letter, 
bathed  in  tears  at  its  cotitents,  when 
Count  Bentinck,  a  relation  of  the  Port- 
land family,  happening  to  ride  by  the 
academy  at  the  moment,  stopped  to 
inquire  tne  ranse  of  yonncr  Afhe's  grief. 
After  having  been  loid  ttie  particulars, 
**  the  humane  nobleman,"  says  Ashe's 
biographer,  "  was  induced  to  make 
further  inquiry  about  him,  from  the 
matter  of  the  academy;  and  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  count  and  the 
child's  parents  commenced  in  conse- 
qoenoe,  wldch  terminated  in  young 
Ashe*s  removal  to  the  house  of  the 
count,  who,  shordy  after,  took  him  to 


the  island  of  Minorca,  where  hla  regi- 
ment then  was."  Here  he  received 
further  instruction  in  the  violin  from 
an  Italian;  and,  befece  he  left  the 
i.slari(i,  was  looked  upon  as  n  musical 
prodigy.  Leaving  Mmorca,  he  pro- 
ceed^, with  Connt  Bentinck,  through 
Spain,  Portugal,  Frnncc,  and  Ccrmany, 
to  Holland;  where  his  patron  intended 
that  he  ^ould  eompiete  Ida  education, 
%Nlth  a  view  of  becoming  his  land- 
steward.  Music,  however,  had  become 
too  much  a  passion  with  tiie  subjeet  of 
our  memoir,  to  allow  him  to  attend  to 
any  other  studies.  He  was  already 
master  oi  several  wind  instruments; 
but  the  flute,  in  his  perfiinmmee  on 
which  he  afterwards  was  so  successful, 
had  been  tried,  and  abandoned  by  him, 
in  consequence  of  its  limited  powers. 

In  1774,  however,  hearing  that  the 
Sieur  Van  hall  had  arrived  at  the 
Hague,  with  a  flute  of  six  keys,  Ashe 
was  so  delighted  with  the  effect,  upon 
a  trial  of  the  instrument,  that  he  de- 
temined  to  purchase  it,  at  any  expense. 
He  was  immediately  enabled,  by  the 
count,  to  carry  bis  wishes  into  efiect; 
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when  he  gave  up  the  violin,  and  devoted 
himself  solely  to  the  flute;  in  which  be 
took  several  lessoni  ftmn  Che  cdebnted 
Wendling.  His  preceptor  attempted  to 
put  him  out  of  conceit  with  his  new 
tlute,  by  telling  him  that  the  long  keys 
on  the  bottom  joint  spoiled  the  instru- 
ment; and  that  the  small  keys  were  of 
no  use,  particularly  in  quick  passages. 
Ashe  did  not  agree  wiu  these  obser- 
Tations;  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
discontinued  his  lessons  as  sioon  as  a 
proper  respect  for  such  a  disttnguiahed 
master  would  permit.  He  then,  we  are 
told,  "  had  recourse  to  his  own  natural 
genius;  and,i^ertfew  years  incessant 
application,  h frame  the  admiratinn  of 
Holland,  chiefly  firom  the  uncommon 
fulness  of  his  tone  in  thote  more  ab- 
struse keys  in  music,  nlilch  could  not 
be  produced  from  the  flute  then  in 
general  use;  and  which  perfection  was 
erroneously,  in  a  great  measure,  as- 
cribed to  the  pfTfomier,  without  allow- 
ing a  participatiun  m  this  honour  to  be 
due  Co  dte  great  improvement  in  the 
Cf)nstruction  of  his  instrument." 

Ashe  now  left  the  root  of  Count 
Bendnck,  and  went  to  i^eside  at  Brus- 
sr:h,  as  family  musician  to  Lord  Tor- 
ringtoOf  with  whom  he  remained  till 
the  redaction  of  that  nobleman's  esfah- 
lishment.  He  was  next  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Dillon,  who  en- 
deavoured to  procure  for  bim  the  ritn- 
ation  of  first  flute  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  opera  at  Brussels.  The  nomination 
was  opposed  by  liie  Brabant  nobility, 
and  the  Flemish  subscribers  in  general ; 
who  gave  the  preference  to  the  resident 
flute  of  the  opera,  the  Sieur  VaukialL 
The  Englisfa,  however,  who  were  a 
material  support  to  the  open,  demanded 
a  public  trial  of  skill  between  the  two 


flutists;  when  Ashe,  although  inferior 
in  style  to  Yanhall,  gained  tiie  general 
applause,  by  his  superiodty  of  tone; 
for  vvliich,  it  is  said,  *'  in  all  probability, 
he  had  to  thank  the  capabilities  of 
the  instrument,  more  than  any  pre- 
ference of  emboucheur.   This  musical 
contest  took  phre  in  1779;  about  five 
years  aiterwards  Ashe  left  Brussels,  for 
DubUa,  in  oompany  widi  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman and  musical  amateur,  of  the 
name  of  Wbyte.    He  remained  in  the 
Irish  metropolis  Ull  1791 ;  having  com- 
pletelv  cstablislicd  his  reputation,  by 
his  brilliant  performances  at  the  Rotunda 
Coneerts.  His  edebrity  at  length  in- 
duced Salomon  to  come  to  Dublin  for 
the  express  purpose  of  hearing  him 
play,  with  the  intention  of  engaging 
him  for  the  concerts  in  Hanover  Square; 
for  which  he  had  also  brought  over  the 
illustrious  Haydn  from  Germany.  Ashe 
made  his  first  appearanoSif  in  London, 
at  Salomon's  second  concert  in  1792, 
in  a  manuscript  concerto  of  his  own 
oomposition;  and  was  received  in  a 
manner  that  at  once  fixed  his  fame.  He 
was,  soon  after,  appointed  to  succeed 
Monsanl,  as  principal  flute  at  the  Italian 
Opera;  and,  both  as  an  orche-tra  and 
concerto  player,  was  considered  the 
chief  perrormer  at  all  the  estabUdied 
metropolitan  CDiiceits.    On  the  death 
of  Rauzxini,  in  1810,  he  was  chosen 
director  of  the  Bath  Concerts,  which  he 
conducted  with  great  ability  till  1820 ; 
when  he  resigned  his  situation,  in  con- 
sequence, it  is  said,  of  having  lost  a 
considerable  sum  by  the  last  four  yean 
of  his  directorship.    His  wife,  who  was 
a  pupii  of  Rauzzini,  sang  for  some 
years,  with  great  applause,  as  Mrs. 
Ashe,  at  the  ontoriosi  and  other  public 
concerts. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  i'Alii^E. 


This  celebrated  liantboy  player,  and 

tasteful  compocer,  was  born  m  1762. 
Wiitu  aljoul  nine  years  of  age,  he 
received  instructions  on  the  hautboy, 
from  his  brother,  a  celebrated  performer 
on  that  instrument.  He  studied  the 
practice  of  music  under  Mr.  Bumey, 
BCfhtw  of  Dr.  Burney ;  and  took  lessons 


in  harmony  from  the  celebrated  Baum- 
garten.  After  he  had  appeared  for  a 
lew  seasons,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
as  a  soprano  chorus  singer,  he  was 
engaged,  in  1770,  as  tenor  violin,  at 
Vauxhall,  and,  subsequently,  as  second 
hautboy  plaver.  He  also  played  the 
tenor  for  a  shork  time  at  Drury  Lanei 
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and  in  1783,  succeeded  Shaqie,  as  first 
hautboy  at  Covent  Garden.  But,"  he 
says,  "although  I  novr  felt  very  comfort- 
able in  my  situation,  possessing  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Shield,  who  wrote  for 
my  iiutrttment,  and  of  Mr.  Bauniftarteny 
a  great  contrapuntist,  under  wnom  I 
studied  compouUon,  I  did  not  consider 
the  fish  to  he  yet  caught ;  my  amhition 
prompting  me  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  still  higher  walk  of  concerts  and 
concerto  playing;  to  effect  which,  I 
embraeed  every  opportunity  afforded 
me  for  practice  and  study  ;  nnd  every 
little  helps,  I  bad  a  party  oi  ulentt:d 
friends,  every  SnndaT  morning,  to 
break&st  with  me,  after  which  we 
played  quartets  and  quintets,  fur  three 
or  four  hours." 

In  1800,  he  accepted  the  place  of 
principal  hautboy  player,  and  performer 
of  concertos  on  that  instrument,  atVaoz- 
hall,  which  he  retained  till  about  1823, 
when  the  new  proprietors  exchanged 
their  fine  instramental  band,  scarcely 
inferior  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom, 
for  a  mere  military  one.  He  was  also 
constantly  engaged  both  at  the  princi> 
pal  performances  in  London,  and  the 
festivals  and  music  meetings  through- 
out tlie  kingdom ;  nor,  perhaps,  was 
any  other  hautboyist  ever  so  popular. 
He  attended  all  the  musical  parties  of 
George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  well  as  those  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who,  having  appointed 
him  to  attend  a  concert  on  the  day  on 
which  be  died,  is  said  to  have  inquired 
with  his  last  breath,  if  Parke  and 
Shield  were  come  2"  One  evenins,  ailer 
he  had  been  accompanying  Nudame 
Mara  on  the  hautboy,  in  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  manner,  "  I  think,"  said  the 
accomplished  vocalist  to  Dr.  Arnold, 
"that  if  I  could  have  made  a  flight  to 
Gprmany,  Mr.  Parke  would  have  fol- 
lowed me."  **  Yes,  niadame,"  replied 
!  Dr.  Arnold;  "and  if  you  had  made  a 
fli:;ht  to  the  infernal  regions,  no  doubt 
lie  would  have  followed  you  there,  to 
make  the  Apollo>like  attempt  of  con- 
ducting you,  like  another  Eurydice, 
back  again,  to  delight  the  public." 

The  impresnon  vrhich  Farke  made 
on  his  audience,  by  his  pr-rfm-nianrrv^, 
was  shared  in  even  by  the  cynical  and 
fiistidions  Dr.  Woloot,  who,  under  his 
snubriqitet  of  Peter  iindari  thus  eulo- 
gized him : 


1  o  ihrci«  while  othen  po«r  tlMb  prai»c, 
llie  bard  iteligtited  joiu  (b*  throng  ; 

With  prida  IM  Utnis,  ckcnigft  m«k  hi»l«yt, 
Wban  Bcrit  jottiflM  tb*  MOf . 

Ytl  think  not,  Parke,  ihy  wondrow  akill 
Fair  praiM  *lon«  from  mortaU  drawi ; 

Lo  !  I'licrlitit  li«tt:t>8  frutn  hii  hill, 
And  all  the  Must*  join  tb'  npplaiui:. 

A  more  professional  but  not  less  com- 
plimentary view  has  been  taken  of  his 

merits  by  the  author  of  The  Dictionary 
of  Musicians,  who  sayi>,  "  His  tone  is 
remarkablv  sweet,  his  execution  rapid 
and  articulate,  his  shakes  brilliant,  his 
crinf  r^hiles  and  cadences  varied  and  fanci- 
tul,  wliiUt  ills  judicious  style  of  playing 
adagio  movements  evinces  the  greatest 
feeling  and  expression.  We  must  not 
avoid  mentionmg,"  it  is  added,  "  that 
he  has,  by  his  industrv  and  genius, 
ad'rd  to  the  compass  of  the  hautboy; 
as  he  plays  up  to  G  in  alt,  which  is  a 
third  ntgher  dian  the  usual  extent  of 
the  instruu)ent — E  natural  having  been 
the  highest  note."  He  has  not,  how- 
ever, confined  himself  to  the  praetioe  of 
his  instrument;  having,  as  a  composer, 
acquired  a  deservedly  high  reputation, 
by  numerous  songs,  giees,  &c.,  com- 
posed by  him  for  VauzhalL  His  instru- 
mental pieces  comprise,  besides  a 
concerto  dedicated  to  George  the 
Fourth,  the  overtures  to  Netley  Abbey, 
and  The  Lock  and  Key  (with  some  of 
the  songs  of  the  first),  both  very  sue- 
cessfiil  pieces:  but  to  enumerate  all 
his  productions  would  be  beyond  our 
space.  His  last  work  appears  to  have 
been  a  literary  effort,  printed  during 
1830,  under  the  title  of  Musical  Memoirs; 
including  the  period  from  the  com- 
memoration of  Handel,  in  1784,  to  1830; 
which  he  has  interspersed  with  many 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Prom  the  title  page  of  this 
w<Mrk,  be  appears  to  have  been  forty 
years  principal  hautboyist  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre;  he  is  also  stated  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Muiirian and  was,  some  years  since, 
elected  one  of  the  court  assistants,  or 
governor  for  life. 

The  following  anecdote  is  r  1  atod  by 
Parke  of  himself^  At  the  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  orchestra  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  as  tenor  violin,  lie  found 
so  little  leisure  for  performance  on  his 
favourite  instrument,  the  hautboy,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  rise  very  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  pnwtising 
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on  it.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he 
used  to  fasten  a  cord  to  his  arm  at 
night,  which,  being  let  down  through 
the  window  to  tlie  area,  was  there  left 
to  be  pulled  every  morning  at  four 
^clock,  by  the  watchman.  One  ni^ht, 
however,  a  drunken  man  passm^, 
seized  hold  of  the  cord,  and  dragged  it 
so  violently  that  Parke  every  moment 
expected  to  find  himielf  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

*'  In  1775,"  he  says,  **  then  a  boy  of 
diirteen,  having  had  an  accident  with 

my  sky-blue  inexpressibles,  T  was  dis- 
patched to  old  Forest,  the  lauiily  tailor, 
living  in  a  small  house  in  Market 
Court,  Bow  Street,  Covent  Gardeni  to 


get  them  repaired.  Havlnj^  knocked 
at  his  door  two  or  thrte  times,  it  was 
at  length  opened  by  a  female  (the  tailor 
being  from  home)  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms.  The  lady,  who  displayed  a  fine 
figure,  and  an  expressive  countenance, 
inclining  to  melancholy,  kindly  took  my 
message  and  my  inexpressibles,  pro- 
mising to  deliver  them  to  her  landlord. 
Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when,  a 
few  years  aherwards  (in  17S2),  I  dis- 
covered that  the  lady  who  iiad  pre- 
viously favoared  me,  was  the  theatrical 
star,  '  the  grace  and  ornament'  of  the 
British  stage,  Mrs.  Siddons!  who  had 
formerly  lodged  In  the  tailor's  litde 
iist  floor." 


MATUAMIEL  OOW. 


Nathaniel,  son  of  Neu  oow,  and 

considered  the  most  eminent  of  his 
family  or  name,  was  born  at  the  birth- 

Jlace  of  his  iather,  in  Perthshire,  in 
766.  His  first  wuical  essav  was  on  a 
small  violin,  commonly  called  a  kit; 
the  same  on  which  Neil  Ciow  com- 
menced, and  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  nunily.  TTc  afterwards  took  lessons 
at  Edinburgh,  under  Robert  M'Intosh, 
and  next  under  M'Glashan,  an  excel- 
lent  composer  of  Scottish  airs,  and  an 
able  leader  of  the  fashionable  bands. 
His  instruetor  In  the  violoncello  was 
Joseph  Reneagle,  a  person  of  some 
note  in  the  musical  world}  and  who 
afterwards  became  pmfrsser  of  music  at 
Oxford. 

When  not  more  than  sixteen  years 
of  age,  Nathaniel  was  appointed  one  of 
his  majesty's  trumpeters  for  Scotland, 
with  a  salfirv  of  £"70  per  annum.  At 
lliis  Liuie  lie  was  known  as  <ui  excellent 
violin  player,  and  a  si  cce^  ful  teacher, 
and,  in  1791,  he  succeeded  his  brother, 
WUliam,  as  a  leader ;  a  ^tuation  which 
he  Is  said  to  have  maintidBed  for  forty 
years,  with  a  degree  of  success  far  be- 
yond that  of  any  one  that  ever  preceded 
or  followed  him.  In  1796,  he  com- 
menced music  seller,  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  William  Shepherd;  but  though 
they  carried  on,  for  thirteen  years,  the 
nioat  txten-ive  business  in  that  line  of 
any  town  in  .Scotland,  Mr,  Gow  found 


himself^  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
obliged  to  make  up  such  a  sum  to  his 

partner's  executor?,  as  considerably 
deducted  from  his  previous  profits. 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  m  business, 
Mr.  Gow  continued  to  publish,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  the  collections  com- 
menced by  his  father  and  himself;  they 
consist  of six  books,  besides  three  vo- 
lumes of  beauties,  being  a  republication 
of  airs  in  the  three  first  collections, 
with  additions;  four  volumes  of  a  re- 
pository of  iScotch  slow  airs,  strathspeys, 
and  mmees;  two  volumes  of  Scots 
vocal  melodies,  and  a  collection  of  an- 
cient curious  Scots  melodies;  together 
with  a  great  many  smaller  pubOeadons, 
all  arranged  by  himself  for  the  harp, 
the  piano-forte,  violin,  and  violoncello. 
These  collections  are  considered  the 
most  complete  and  extensive  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  public;  and  have  super- 
seded thai  of  Arnold,  and  of  all  others 
anterior  to  him. 

Gow,  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
again  commenced  business,  in  part- 
nership with  his  son;  but  after  his 
death,  in  1823,  the  trade  speeJily  de- 
clined, and  ended  with  the  bankruptcy 
of  Nathaniel,  in  1887,  at  a  time," 
says  his  binc^rapher,  "  when  age  and 
infirmity  prevented  him  from  doing 
anything  to  retrieve  his  fortunes."  In 
thi.s  iiiLiation,  his  friends  ailvi?cd  him 
to  advertise  a  ball  for  his  benefit;  on 
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which  occasion  he  put  forth  the  follow- 
ing Circular: — "  When  I  formerly  ad- 
dressed my  kind  patrons,  and  the 
public,  I  had  no  other  claim  than  tliat 
which  professional  men  generally  have, 
whose  »k«rtiMM  are  otvoCed  to  the 
public  amusement  By  a  patronage 
the  most  unvarying  and  flattering,  1 
was  placed  in  a  situation  of  comfortable 

indeprndrnrc  ;  and  I  looked  forward 
without  apprehension  to  passaig  the 
dedine  of  my  days  in  the  bosom  of 
my  family,  with  competence  arnl  with 
happiness.  Unfortunately  for  me,  cir- 
cnmstances  have  ehaneed.  By  obli- 
gations for  friends,  and  losses  in  trade, 
my  anxious  savings  have  been  gradually 
wasted,  till  now,  when  almost  bed-rid, 
unable  to  leave  my  house,  or  to  follow 
my  profession,  I  am  forced  to  surrender 
the  remnant  ot  my  means  to  pay  my 
just  and  lawful  creditors.  In  this  si- 
tuation, iome  generous  friends  have 
Stepped  forward,  and  per&uaded  trie, 
that  the  reeoUectlon  of  my  former 
efforts  to  please  may  not  be  so  entirely 
eitaced,  as  to  induce  the  public  to  think 
that  my  day  of  distress  should  pass 
without  notice  or  without  sympatny." 
The  ball  produced  him  nearly  d^OO; 
tmd  yielded  him  a  sum  little  inferior  on 
its  repetition,  tlie  three  following  years. 
Besides  this  assistance,  he  has  latterly 
received  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum, 
voted  him  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cale- 
donian Club.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  how- 
ever, that  no  liberality  un  the  part  of 
otlieis,nor«oyranticms  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir,  can  now  retrieve  the  serious 
losses  he  has  undergone;  amounting, 


as  it  is  said  they  do,  to  not  less  than 
i>20,UOO.  His  great  abiUtie$,  and  equally 
great  emoluments,  render  it  Iniglily  pro- 
hrible  that  be  sbould  have  amasseo,  in 
the  cour^^e  ui  hih  long  career  as  a  teacher 
and  leader,  a  sum  little  short  of  the 
above.  He  was  freciuently  paid  one 
hundred  and  Mty  guineas  lor  attending 
at  Perth,  Dumtries,  8w,i  and,  in  se- 
veral instances,  he  was  summoned  to 
England.  "  One  of  the  first  olgects," 
says  bis  biographer,  in  the  formation 
of  fashionable  pariies,  was  to  ascertain 
if  Qow  was  disengaged;  and  they 
would  be  fixed,  postponed,  or  altered, 
to  suit  his  convenience." 

Mr.  Qow  hm  been  twice  married, 
and  has  several  soiis  and  daughters, 
besides  the  son  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready alluded.  This  gentleman,  who, 
after  having  received  a  medical  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  forsook 
his  destined  profcs  ion  for  that  of 
music,  is  the  composer  of  the  beau- 
tiful melody  of  Bonny  Prince  Charlie, 
and  many  others. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  has  been 
justly  described,  in  a  biographical  ac- 
count of  his  father,  as  one  "  whose 
respectable  character,  and  propriety  of 
conduct,  have  long  secured  nim  the 
esteem  and  favour  of  the  public ;  and 
whose  knowledge  of  composition,  and 
variety  of  talent  in  the  art,  joined  with 
the  greatest  refinement  of  taste,  ele- 
gance of  expression,  and  power  of  ex- 
ecution, reuuet  iuui,  beyond  all  dispute, 
the  most  accomplished  and  successful 
performer  of  Scottish  music,  in  general^ 
ever  produced  in  this  country." 


JOHN  BAi  liiilE  CRAMER. 


XhIS  eminent  musician  and  composer 

is  the  son  of  William  Cramer,  who 
bruugtu  imn  over  tu  Liigland  with  him 
in  1770,  when  yet  an  infant,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  already  given  indica- 
cations  of  a  taste  for  music.  Sui  i  uunded 
by  professors  of  the  first  eminence,  his 
latent  powers  were  quickly  drawn  forth, 
but  his  father  had  no  opportunity  of 
discovering  the  true  bent  of  his  genius 
till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  six  years, 
when  it  was  manifested  by  his  taking 


every  opportunity  of  practising  privately 
on  an  old  piano-rorte.  His  father  being 
determined  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  this 
instrument,  shortly  after  apprenticed 
him  for  three  years  to  Bensar,  a  Ger- 
man professor,  in  London ;  at  liie  ex- 
piration of  the  time,  he  was  placed  with 
the  celebrated  Schroetpr,  and  subse- 
quently under  Muzio  Ciementi.  At  the 
completion  of  his  tuition,  he  was  only 
thirteen;  and  after  he  hnd,  for  another 
year,  studied  the  works  of  tiie  greatest 
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TDsisters  with  devotion  and  n-siduity,  his 
fame,  as  a  pi^uji^t,  spread  so  widely 
through  the  metropoUi^  that  he  was 
invited  publicly  toplav  at  several  of  the 
first  concerts,  where  ne  astoui^iied  tiie 
best  judges  and  most  tasteful  audiences, 
by  the  brillianty  of  his  touch,  rapidity 
of  his  execution,  and  precocity  of  his 
genius.  Beth  mmielf  and  his  fiuher 
were,  at  this  time,  looked  upon  as  two 
of  the  first  instrumentalists  of  the  day ; 
and  their  asnstance  was  aniiously 
sought  in  every  orchestra  of  Importance 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

John  Baptiste  did  not,  however,  neg- 
lect the  important  study  of  the  theory 
of  composition ;  which  he,  at  this  period, 
pursued  under  the  eve  of  the  celebrated 
fwofessor,  C.  F.  Abel.  At  seventeen,  he 
went  to  the  continent,  and  exhibited 
his  talents  in  several  of  the  principal 
towns,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  delight 
and  astonish  all  who  heard  him.  During 
this  tour  he  became  known  as  a  com- 
poseTt  and  published,  at  Paris,  several 
operas  and  sonata-  for  his  favourite 
instrument.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1791 ;  tot  went  abroad  again  a  few 
years  after,  and  \;sitc  d  Germany  and 
Italy  ;  and  whilst  at  Vienna,  he  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  Haydn,  who  had 
honoured  him  with  his  attentions  and 
friendship  during  his  residence  in 
London.  Shortly  ailer  bis  return  to 
England  he  married,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  visits  to  Paris,  on 
subjects  connected  with  his  profession, 


has  since  been  locfitpd  in  London, 
where  he  has,  for  seveiai  years,  luaded 
the  music  publishing  firm  of  Cramer, 
Addison,  and  Beale,  Regent  Street 
Ihs  name  is  well  known  throughout 
Europe  as  a  pianist  of  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence ;  at  least  the  palm  is  yielded  to 
him  by  all  who  prefer  taste  and  feeling, 
to  mere  mechanical  display,  in  which, 
perhaps,  there  are  si me  who  excel  him. 
"  His  brilliancy  of  execution,"  says 
a  critical  authority  (though  he  disdains 
to  practi-e  tlie  mere  legerdemain  tricks 
which  are  calculated  to  entrap  the 
unwary),  **  is  astonishing  ;  but  this 
quality,  which  is,  in  fact,  purely  me- 
chanical, amounts  to  little  or  notbinsr  in 
the  general  estimate  of  such  merits  as 
his ;  taste,  expression,  feeling,  the  power 
that  he  possesses  of  almost  making  the 
instrument  speak  a  language,  are  the 
attributes  by  which  he  is  so  eminently 
distinguished."  IMr.  Cramer  is  also 
celebrated  as  a  teacher,  in  whicii  cha- 
racter he  may  be  considered  as  having 
given  the  finish  to  the  improvements  in 
Uie  school  of  pianists  in  this  country, 
which  Clementi  fininded;  and  liis  In- 
Structions  and  Studies  for  th's  instru- 
ment, are  justly  considered  as  amongst 
the  best  In  Eurone.  Besides  these 
elementary  works,  he  has  published  a 
multitude  of  airs,  duets,  operaii,  so- 
natas, concertos,  &c,  for  the  piano ;  all 
abounding  with  beauties  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  of  a  highly  original  and 
tasteful  style. 


ROBERT  LINDLEY. 


This  eminent  performer  on  the  violon- 
cello, was  bom  at  Rotherham,  in  York- 
shire, in  1777.  He  displayed  a  fondness 
for  music  from  his  infancy;  and  at 
four  years  of  age,  bis  father,  who  was 
an  amateur  musician,  could  not  please 
him  so  much  as  by  playing  to  him  on 
the  violoncello.  He  shortly  after  cnm 
menced  teaching  him  the  violin  and 
soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of  nine 
years,  gave  him  lessons  on  the  violon- 
cello, in  which  he  continued  to  be  his 
instraetor  for  seven  years.  He  subse- 
qncntlv  received  lessons  from  the  cele- 
brated Cervetto,  who  undertook  to  give 


him  tuition  gratuitously ;  and  under  so 
excellent  a  master,  with  a  genius  of  the 
highest  promise,  Lindley  raidd  not  fail 
to  excel.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  during  the  time 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 
the  Fourth,  held  his  court  at  the 
Pavilion,  Bri^rhfon,  Lindley  being  en- 
gaged at  ihii  theatre  there,  was  com- 
manded to  perform  before  his  royal 
highness,  who  expressed  himself  highly 
delighted  with  his  powers.  On  some 
sulMeqiient  occasimi  ne  is  said  to  have 
consented  to  play  a  duet  with  the 
prince's  teacher,  Crossdili,  on  condition 
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!  that  each  should  execute  no  more  than 
was  written  for  them  by  the  compoter. 
This  was  agreed  to ;  but  Crossdilf,  it  is 
added,  departed  from  the  en^^agement, 
and  began  to  extemporize;  m  which 
example,  Lindley  fdlowed  him  with 
such  effect,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
audience,  that  thunders  or  applause  al- 
ternately resounded  to  "  Bravo,  Cross- 
dill !  "  Bravissinio,  Lindley!"  till  the 
close  of  the  piece ;  when  the  latter  rose 
ind^antly  at  the  want  of  Aith  in  his 
opponent,  put  up  his  instrument,  and 
declared  he  would  never  again  play 
with  hln. 

In  1794,  he  had  acquired  such  de- 
served consideration,  that  he  succeeded 
Sperati  as  firtt  vloloncelto  at  the  Opera 
or  Kirig's  Theatre,  a  post  he  continued 
'  to  hold  with  undiminished  reputation 
I  till  within  a  season  or  two,  wnen  the 
aalariet  were  so  reduced,  on  account  of 
'  French  performers  being  to  be  had  at 
■  inferior  rates,  that  he,  with  Willman, 
and  other  eminent  instrumental  per- 
formers, retired  from  the  orchestra. 
'  They  have,  however,  since  obtained 
I  their  old  stations  in  the  orchestra,  with 
j  their  original  salaries.     For  the  last 
'  thirty  years,  it  may  be  said,  that  no 
music  meeting  or  concert  of  consldera* 
tion,  in  England,  could  have  been  con- 
sidered complete  without  the  assistance 
of  Lindley ;  his  performances  alone,  in- 
deed, in  niany  provincial  towns,  would 
be  almost  sufficient  to  draw  an  audience. 
No  musician,  probably,  ever  had  a 

greater  command  of  his  instrument,  and 
is  style  of  playing  is  undoubtedly 
unique.  His  bow-arm  has  unlimited 
powers  of  action ;  his  tones  are  foil  and 
sweet;  his  variety  of  expression,  per- 
fection of  tune,  power  of  modulating, 
and  rapidity  in  nngering  (his  passing 
from  tne  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
finger-board  of  his  unwieldy  instru- 
ment being  an  operation  of  nO  efibtt  to 
him),  is  truly  surprising,  • 


In  private  life  he  is  a  most  amiable 
num,  and  an  excellent  companion. 
Tboagh  not  communicative,  in  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  an  impediment  in 
his  speecn,  no  man  enjoys  pleasing  and 
instructive  conversation  more.  The 
writer  of  this  memoir  heard  from  the 
celebrated  violinist,  Nicholas  Mori,  the 
following aneedote  of  Lindley,  which  is  a 
forcible  example  of  the  ruling  passion  ; 
though,  in  tliis  instance,  happily,  not 
exemplified  in  death Whilst  on  his 
way,  with  Mrs.  Salmon  and  other  emi- 
nent vocalists  and  musicians,  to  attend 
the  Birmin|[1iam  mode  meeting,  the 
stage  coach  m  which  they  travelled  was 
upset.  Lindley  was  one  of  tliose  who 
escaped  without  mneh  injury ;  bnt  hb 
first  thoughts,  on  rising,  were  respecting 
the  fate  of  his  violoncello,  which  he  no 
sooner  saw  lying  in  the  road,  than  he 
hurried  towards  it,  and  dragging  it  under 
a  hedge,  very  coolly  unlocked  the  case, 
took  out  the  instrument,  and  began  to  I 
trv  its  tone.  The  discordant  sounds 
which  it  yielded,  soon  met  the  ears  of 
the  other  passengers,  one  of  whom,  a 
lady,  unable  to  see,  from  the  dusic  of 
the  evening,  whence  thev  proceeded, 
and  mistakm^  them  for  tKe  moans  of 
some  one  expiring,  exelairoed  to  one  of 
her  companions,  "  Do  go  and  assist  the 
poor  gentleman,  yonder  I  List,  how  he 
is  groaning!" 

^Ir.  Lindley  has  composed  several 
concertos  and  other  works  of  merit  fur 
his  instrument;  and  is  one  of  those  who 
early  adopted  the  popular  plan  of  intro- 
ducing in  his  concertos  some  popular 
melody,  upon  which  to  ground  the  de- 
lightful variations  with  which  his  pieces 
abound.  He  has  a  son,  William,  who 
was  born  in  London,  in  1802,  who, 
though  lie  cannot  be  sud  to  possess 
that  power  which  characterizes  his  fa- 
ther's hand,  is  equalled  by  few  other 
violoncello  (toyen  in  the  British  metro* 
poUSi 


BENJAMIN  JACOB. 


Benjamin  jacob  was  born  in 

London,  in  1778,  and  was  first  instructed 

in  the  rudinients  of  musicby  his  father, 
a  tolerable  amateur  performer  on  the 


violin.  In  his  eighth  year  he  entered 
as  a  chorus  singer  in  the  choir  of  Port- 
land Chapel,  being  introduced  into  it 
by  Robert  Willoughby,  from  whom 
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Jacob  received  his  earliest  vocal  in- 
•truction.    He  soon  after  oommenced 

of  his  own  accord  upon  the  harpsichord, 
but  was  aubiiequently  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Shnibsole,  the  organist  of 
Spa  Fields  Chapel,  and  Matthew  Cooke, 
organist  of  Bioomsbury  Church  ;  but,  as 
his  biographer  observes,  he  was  princi- 
pally advanced  in  the  science  by  hit 
own  study,  attention,  and  perseverance, 
making  whatever  he  heard  or  saw  in 
music  a  lettOD.  When  only  ten  years 
of  age,  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
Salem  Chapel ;  and,  at  twelve,  was  chosen 
to  iill  the  same  situation  at  Carlisle 
Chapel,  Kennington  T^ane.  About  this 
Ume,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  correct  ear 
in  temperament,  by  tuning  the  piano> 
forte  of  Flaydn,  who  was  then  in  Lon- 
donj  so  much  to  that  great  composer's 
ntfsfiicCloa,  that  he  desired  Jacob 
should  always  tune  his  instruments. 
Such  rapid  reputation  did  he  obtain  as 
an  organ  pLiyer,  that  he  was  frequently 
engaged,  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  per- 
form in  places  of  worship,  for  charitable 
purposes;  and,  as  a  singer,  he  wa^  one 
of  the  treble  boys  at  the  two  last  musi- 
cal fpstivfils  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
1790-91.  1  roin  ITyo  to  1794,  he  held 
the  situation  of  organist  at  Bentinck 
Chapel,  Lisson  Green ;  and  in  the  De- 
cember of  the  last  year,  he  succeeded 
Immyns,  as  oiganist  of  Rowland  Hill's 
Surrey  ChapeL 

In  179d,  he  commenced  studying 
hannony  under  Dr.  Arnold,  and  by  nim 
wa5  proposed  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians,  into  which  body 
he  was  elected  in  1799.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  cond\icted  a  series  of  ora- 
torios, under  the  direction  of  Bartleman, 
in  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden;  and 
for  many  years  he  presided  at  the 
annual  concert  for  the  Choral  fund. 
In  1808,  he  instituted,  at  the  Surrey 
Chapel,  an  orgm  performance  without 
any  vocal  aeoompammentti  consisting 
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of  a  selection  of  airs,  ohorusses,  and 
fugues,  from  various  autliors.  In  1809, 
he  vi-as  joined  by  Samuel  Wesley  in  a 
public  performance,  each  playing  alter- 
nately. They  chose  the  fugues  of  Se- 
bastian Bach,  and  Handel,  with  many 
of  the  latter's  overtures,  ii'.r^  nnd  cho- 
russes ;  and  drew  an  audience  of  about 
three  thousand  persons,  indudtng  many 
persons  in  the  first  rank  of  professors 
and  amateurs.  These  performances 
were  repeated  in  1811,  1812,  and  1814, 
when  Dr.  Crotch  played  alternately 
with  Jacob.  He  had  previously  opened 
the  or^anof  St.Switliin'8,  London,  and 
that  of  Camden  Chapel,  Camberwell, 
and  in  the  year  last-mentioned,  be  was 
appointed  uniipire  in  the  selection  of  an 
organist  of  St. Paul's,  Deptlbrd;  an 
honour  which  was  imposed  upon  him 
on  several  other  similar  occasions.  In 
1818,  he  conducted,  at  the  organ  and 
piano-forte,  the  Lent  oratorios  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre;  and  in  the  October  of 
the  same  year,  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  In  1823, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  court  of 
assistants  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Mu- 
sicians. He  has  for  several  years 
conducted  an  annual  concert  at  the 
Surrev  Chapel,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
alms-houses  belonging  to  that  place  ;  a 
performance  which  is  always  crowded, 
and  produces  about  £300  annually. 

As  a  composer,  Mr.  Jacob  is  favour- 
ably known  by  his  National  Psal- 
modv,  a  collection  of  tunes  for  every 
Sunday  throughout  the  year,  many  of 
them  entirely  composed  by  himsplf. 
He  has  also  produced  a  second  volume 
of  turiLs,  for  the  use  of  the  Surrey 
Chapel ;  Dr.  Watt's  Divine  nnd  Moral 
Songs,  as  solos,  duets,  and  trios ;  Stay 
oh  I  stay,  thou  lovely  shade,  a  g^ee 
for  two  trebles  and  bass ;  Sure  not  to 
life's  short  span  conBned,  a  glee  for  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass;  and  Maternal  Tender- 
ness, a  cansonet  by  William  Bayley. 


JOHN  WHITE. 


This  eminent  organist  was  born  in 
York,  in  1779,  and  was  intended  for 

the  medical  proftssion  hy  his  parents, 
till  they  were  induced  tu  alter  their 


views  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
taste  developed,  by  the  subject  of  our 

memoir,  for  music.  "  They  observed," 
says  his  biographer,  •*  that  wherever 
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the  sound  at  a  violin  was  to  be  heard, 
the  young  boy  was  iinind  to  be  an 

eager  listener ;  that  neither  marbles, 
hoop,  cricket,  nor,  indeed,  anv  other 
juvenile  amusement,  possened  tlie  least 
charm  for  him;  that  although  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  grammar-school 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  five  in 
the  evening,  he  souglit  no  relief  from 
the  confinement  of  school  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  schoolfellows;  bui  pre- 
ferred sitting  to  hear  the  stnins  e?en 
of  indifferent  music"  He  was  now 
regularly  educated  for  the  profession 
for  which  he  had  shewn  so  dedded  an 
inclination  ;  and,  before  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  is  said  to  have  surprised 
the  dtiaens  nt  Ymrk,  by  performing  a 
concerto  of  Borghi,  whose  works  were 
at  that  time  considered  equally  difficult 
of  exectttilon,  and  masterly  in  compo- 
sition. 

In  1794,  he  was  engaged  by  Lord 
Harewood  as  leader,  teacher,  and  di- 
rector  of  his  private  concerts  at  Hare- 
wood  House :  ne  superintended  them  tor 
many  yeara,  upon  a  very  handsome 
salary,  which  is  said  to  M  still  con- 
tinued to  him  by  the  present  earl. 
The  visits  oi  VVlnte  to  Lundon,  with 
his  noble  patron's  family,  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  musical  instruction  in 
various  departments  of  the  art.  He 
learnt  the  piano-finrte  under  Dussek.; 
thorough-bass,  the  organ,  and  singing, 
under  John  Ashley;  tiie  violin  under 
Raimondi ;  the  harp  nnder  Philip  Meyer 
sen.,  and  the  violoncello  nnder  Dahmen. 
The  studv  of  these  different  instru- 
ments Ha  not  retard  his  progress  in 
any  particular  one;  indeed  he  played 
so  admirably  on  all,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  say  in  which  he  succeeded  best. 
The  violin  and  violoncello  were,  pro- 
bably, his  favourite  instruments  *,  and, 
being  introduced  by  Salomon  lo  tiie 


professional  concerts  in  town,  he  was 
chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  Unley 
and  Dahmen  on  these  instruments. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  married, 
in  1803,  the  daughter  of  John  Sharp, 
Esq.,  of  Gildersome,  in  Yorkshire; 
and,  soon  after,  accepted  an  invitation 
to  settle  at  Leeds.  He  was  appointed 
organist  of  Harewood  Church,  in  1804 ; 
of  St.  Paul's,  Leeds,  in  1807;  and  in 
1821,  ul  tlie  pansii  church  of  Wakefield. 
From  1793  to  1818  he  had  attended 
almost  all  the  principal  concerts  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom ;  where 
be  was  considered  unrivalled  as  a  con- 
certo player,  and  leader  in  Handel's 
oratorios.  "  In  Yorksliire,"  says  a 
cridcal  authority,  we  mzj  safely  pro- 
nounce White  to  be  the  favourite  and 
popular  leader,  particulariy  in  Handel's 
oratorio  mnak;  which  nay  be  sdd  lo 
have  been  greatly  cultivated  and  im- 
proved under  his  direction.  His  skill, 
indeed,  in  this  department  is  very 
great;  and  has  given  a  confidence  and 
accuracy  to  the  chorus  singers  of  the 
West  Riding,  which  renders  them 
almost  unrivalled.  Thev  may  now  dis- 
pute the  palm  with  the  Lancashire 
chorus  singers,  who  have  long  been 
considered  the  first  in  England;  and, 
perhaps,  in  their  treble  voices,  still  are 
so:  but  we  may  venture  to  say  that, 
since  White  has  had  the  management 
of  the  orchestras  in  the  West  Kiding, 
the  male  voices,  which  are  there  brought 
forward,  may  enter  the  lists  with  any 
of  their  neighbours." 

The  time  occupied  by  Mr.  White,  in 
his  attendance  on  the  schools,  and  his 
regular  pupils,  has  prevented  his  giving 
to  the  press  any  composition;  though 
he  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  some 
church  services,  anthems,  chants,  re- 
sponses, &c.  worthy,  in  every  respect, 
ol  publication. 


JOHN  PURKIS. 


John  PURKIS  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1781,  being  blind  in  both  eyes,  of  a 
eataraet,  which  was  diseovered  wlien  he 
was  about  twelve  months  old.  As  soon 
as  he  could  speak  he  discovered  a 
tondxmt  for  mude,  and,  at  die  age  of 


tht  CP  years,  he  could  sing  correctly  se- 
veral popular  airs.  At  six,  he  was  placed 
nnder  the  care  of  Thomas  Orenville,  the 
organist  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
blind,  like  his  pupil,  but  celebrated  for 
Ui  abHidiBy  bon    A  teaeher  and  per- 
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former.  The  progress  of  young  PurkU 
was  surpruing ;  insomuch  Uiat  those  who 
heard  him  play,  could  scarcely  believe 
that  it  was  a  blind  child  who  produced 
such  eifects.  At  seven  years  of  age  he 
performed  many  of  Hftodd's  overtures, 
and  was  in  the  h:\h]t,  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  "of  playing  voluntaries 
•nd  other  parts  of  tiio  torvlee  ot  the 
Foundhng  Chapel,  to  the  great  delight 
of  his  master  and  the  coiu;regatiofi« 
whofireqiiently  seated  themselves  in  die ' 
organ  gallery  for  the  purpose  of  being 
eye-witnesses  to  the  playing  of  young 
Purkis,  who  was  then  generally  known 
at  the  chapel  by  the  eppelutioii  «tf 
young  Handel." 

Up  to  Ills  luntii  year,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  bad  received  instruction  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  table  and  appa- 
ratus, invented  by  Mr.  Stanley,  but  tnis 
was  now  entirely  thrown  aside  ;  his 
memory  being  capable  of  retaining  any 
piece  of  music  that  was  once  read  over 
to  him.  An  Instaaee,  indeed,  is  related 
of  his  hearing,  on  one  day,  many  pages 
of  newly  published  music  read  over  to 
him,  and  deferring  to  try  it  on  the  in- 
strument till  the  next,  when  he  went 
through  the  whole  correctly.  As  early 
as  1790,  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
Margaret  Chapel,  in  Margaret  Street, 
Cavendish  Square;  and,  three  years  af- 
terwards, to  ilie  baiiie  post  at  bu  Olave, 
Southwark,  after  a  contested  election 
with  twelve  adult  candidates,  over  the 
most  popular  of  whom  he  obtained  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  eleven. 
At  this  period  he  frequently  devoted 
ten  hours  a  day  to  study  and  prac- 
tice; and,  in  the  course  of  time,  he 
acquired,  by  self-application,  a  know- 
ledge of  several  instruments,  besides  the 
organ  and  pianO'finrte,  including  tlie 
hari>,  violin,  French-horn, bassoon,  flute, 
flageolet,  &c  &c  The  organ,  however, 
continued  to  l>e  his  &vourite  instru- 
ni(  nt ;  and  as  the  Temple  Church  con- 
tait'.ed  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
he  naade  several  attempts  to  obtain  the 
Oiganist's  place  there,  and  at  length 
accepted  a  deputy's  situation  in  that 
church  for  three  years.  In  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  was  elected  organist  of 
St.  Clement's  Danes,  Strand  ;  mid  on  his 
leaving  St.  Olave's,  had  the  compliment 
paid  nun  of  being  appointed  umpire  at 
a  trial  of  skill  amongst  the  candidates 
for  the  succession  to  his  office. 


Mr.  Purkis  had  passed  thirty  years  of 
his  Hfe  in  total  blindness,  when  an  ocu- 
list from  Exeter  ventured  to  give  him 
hopes  of  obtaining  his  sight.  After  the 
first  operation,  which  took  place  at 
his  father's  house,  in  Chancery  Lane,  on 
the  of  June,  ISIO,  he  was  able  to 
distiaguisti  several  objects.  It  would 
appear  that  he  had  previously  gidned  a 
tolerably  accurate  notiun  of  colours;  for 
on  first  seeing  the  pavement,  he  de- 
scribed  It  as  being  wnite  as  snow ;  and 
a  hat  being  placed  before  him,  as  round 
and  black.  He  supposed  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral to  be  a  black  cloud,  till  he  was 
informed  thi^  clouds  were  always  mov- 
ing and  changing  their  appearance; 
moving  obiects  he  was  at  a  loss  to  de- 
scribe.  The  future  operations  on  his 
eyes  were  performed  in  the  house  of 
the  surgeon,  at  Kxeter,  where  he  re- 
mained from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  end  of  October.  He  returned  to 
London  wiUi  iiis  sight  restored  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  enable  him  to  walk  tibe 
streets  of  London  alone,  and  to  fulfil  all 
the  purposes  of  domestic  life  without 
assistance.  It  was  expected  that  the 
recovery  of  his  powers  of  vision,  might 
have  a  tendency  to  destrojr  his  musical 
talents,  but  in  a  concert  given  by  him, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
afforded  ample  proof,  by  his  perform- 
ance on  ^LVi^ial  instruments,  that  his 
caj^acities  in  this  respect  were  perfectly 
unimpaired.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
again  lost  his  sight,  but  not  in  such  a 
degree,  we  believe,  as  to  deprive  him 
of  the  use  of  it  ahogether. 

One  important  feature  in  the  oureer 
of  Purkis,  was  his  introduction  to  the 
late  Lord  Kirkwall,  by  whom  he  was 
empowered  to  superintend  the  construc- 
don  of  a  supevb  chamber  organ,  then 
building  for  his  lordship,  by  Messrs. 
Flight  and  iiobson.  His  performance 
on  it  when  it  was  complete,  at  the 
rooms  of  those  gentlemen,  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  attracted  crowds  of  persons  dailv ; 
and  it  is  said,  first  gave  the  builders  the 
idea  of  constructing  the  ApoUonicon  for 
the  purpose  of  public  exhibition.  His 
admirable  performances  on  this  magni- 
ficent instrument  are  too  well  known  to 
require  comment ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  form  an  era  in  musical  history, 
and  create  scarce  less  wonder  and  de- 
light th:m  arc  produced  by  its  me- 
chanical powers. 
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INSTRUMENTAL  PERFORMBEfl* 


The  ear  of  Mr.  Purkis  is  said  to  be 
so  acute,  that  if  a  whole  orchestra  be 
performing,  and  One  instrument  in  the 
b  nid  is  a  quirttr  of  a  tone  flat  or 
sharpi  he  can  not  only  detect  the 
error,  but  point  out  the  identical  imtra* 
ment  from  which  it  has  arisen.  No  one 
has  a  more  amim^e  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  ut  tiie  urgan ;  the  sound 
alone  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  cal- 
culate the  number  of  its  pipes.  With 
respect  to  his  merits  as  a  composer,  bis 
biographer  observes:  ** Although  the 
publications  of  P  irkis  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, yet  what  have  appeared  are 
generally  admired;  end  it  may  be  pre- 
sume 1,  til  it  as  he  on  all  occasions  re- 
quires an  amanuensis  (from  those  days 
having  been  spent  in  dtf  imcflii  in  wfaldi 


is  usually  acquirf  cl  the  art  of  Uaii  p;  pen 
and  ink),  his  publications  will  not  be 
very  voluminous,  although  some  of 
his  manuscript  compositions  are  truly 
sublime.  WliiUt  spealung  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts, we  slioald  state  the  &ct,  that 
when  he  composes  a  p'ece  of  music,  he 
writes,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind,  such 

Earts  as  he  approves;  and  when  he 
as  prepared  a  fair  mental  copy  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression),  sends 
for  his  amanuensis,  and  dictates  his 
ideas  much  quicker  than  any  one  can 
write  tlicm."  Mr.  Purkis  is  said  to  be 
a  good  arithmetician;  and,  in  addition  to 
hit  other  muueel  meril^  has  tliat  of 
bringing  to  perfection  the  double  fla- 
geolet, originally  invented  by  Scott,  and 
on  wluch  he  himself  plays  IteaudfiUly. 
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ACTORS. 

ROBERT  WILKS. 


According  to  the  testimony  of  his 
schoolfellow,  I>anirl  O'Bryan,  Robert 
VVilks  was  born  in  1666f  in  Meath 
Stveet,  Ehiblin,  where  bit  fiither  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  stuff  weaver. 
Bellchambers,  however,  in  his  edition 
of  the  life  of  CoUey  Gibber,  says,  "  the 
ancestors  of  thia  great  oomedian  were 
seated  at  Bromesgrovc,  in  Worcester- 
shire, where  Judge  Wilks,  his  grand- 
flttherifaited  atrmip  of  horse  at  his  own 
expense,  for  the  service  of  Charles  the 
First,  in  whose  cause  the  familY  suffered 
to  iniieh,  that  the  father  of  Robert^  with 
his  wife,  and  the  scanty  remains  of  an 
ample  fortune,  removed  to  Dublin; 
near  to  which,  at  a  place  called  Radi* 
farnham,  the  comedian  was  bom,  in 
the  year  1670."  He  was  sent  to  school 
with  a  viL  w  of  being  educated  for  the 
diarch ;  but  paying  more  attention  to 
penmanship  than  to  hi^  classical  studies, 
a  situation  was  procured  for  him  in 
the  office  of  the  Imh  secretary  at  war, 
vvhrre,  for  some  time,  he  conducted  him- 
self with  great  assiduity:  but,  having 
contracted  a  fondness  for  play-reading, 
and  an  aSection  for  a  neighbour's 
daughter,  whom  he  married  clandes- 
tinely, his  inattention  became  so  mani- 
fest, that  he  was  at  length  dltmissfd 
from  his  situation.  His  prospects  wpre 
now  truly  deplorable :  his  wife,  having 
been  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  foiher, 
on  the  discovery  of  her  pregnancy,  had 
but  just  claimed  his  protection;  and 
Mr.  Wilks  senior,  equally  enraged  at 
the  connexion  !iis  son  liad  formed, 
had  forbidden  the  young  couple  to  stay 
in  his  iioase  a  single  night;  and  de- 
clared to  his  own  wife,  that  if  she  ever 
went  near  thom,  or  gave  them  the  least 
assistance,  a  separation  would  certainly 
ensue  between  themselvca.  Such  harsh 


treatment  became,  at  length,  Uie  com* 

mon  topic  of  discourse  in  Dublin,  and 
induced  a  Mr.  Cope,  a  respectable 
goldsmith,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
wife,  to  offer  the  unfortunate  pair  an 
asylum  in  iiis  house,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilks  were  most  kindly  enter- 
tained for  two  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  latter  became  theraodierof 
ad  many  children. 

The  stage,  to  which  Wilks  had  an 
early  propensity^  was  now  sought  by 
him  as  a  means  of  obtaining  subsistence, 
and,  in  lanuary,  1689,  he  made  his  Urst 
appearance  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  in 
the  character  of  Otiiello.  His  success 
was  sufficient  to  induce  the  manager  to 
enter  into  an  engagement  with  him,  at 
a  salary  of  j^l  per  week,  which  was,  in 
the  nexL  )  tai ,  increased  to  30s.  On  tlie 
breaking  out  of  the  ironblei  in  Ireland, 
which  occasioned  many  protestant  fami- 
lies to  quit  tiiat  kingdom,  Wilks  was 
advised  to  try  liis  fortune  in  London, 
and  was  furnished  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  Betterton,  by  an  actor  named 
Richards.  The  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cope,  and  a  present  of  twenty  guineas, 
which  they  had  prevailed  upon  old 
Mr.  Wilks  to  make  his  son,  enabled  him 
and  his  family  to  leadi  the  British 
metropolis,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  Drury  Lane  company,  but  at  a 
salary  of  only  15s.  per  week  The  best 
part  al  1 0 1 1  e  d  to  hi  m,  was  that  o  f  L  y  c  i  p  p  i  ? , 
in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  his  diffidence 
in  which,  so  pleased  Betterton,  who 
performed  in  the  same  play,  that  he 
said  to  him,  '*  Young  man,  this  fear 
does  not  ill  l>ecome  you ;  a  liorse  that 
sets  out  at  the  strength  of  his  speed, 
will  soon  be  jaded."  But  though  Dry- 
den,  VVycherley,  and  others,  expressed 
themselves,  as  well  as  Betterton,  in 
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AGTOR8* 


favourable  terms  of  his  peribrmunce,  he 
continued  for  nearly  three  years  to 
play  low  parts  in  comedy.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  though  Bell- 
chambers  says  he  reniained  in  London 
but  one  winteri  he  was  engaged  by 
Aslibury  to  return  to  Dublhi  ;  where 
he  played  superior  parts  with  great  ap- 
I  plause. 

His  career,  for  a  time,  was  cut  short 
bv  a  idolent  fever^ caught  in  consequence 
m  hb  exertlont  in  the  character  of 

,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  nearly 
I  terminated  his  life.    On  his  recovery 
I  he  again  appeared  at  the  theatre,  and 
I  continued  to  perform,  till  a  report  that 
!  lip  wns  too  intimate  with  his  friend 
Ashbury  s  wife,  determined  him  on  re- 
turning to  London.   Ashbury,  who  bad 
every  confidence   in    tfie   honour  of 
Wilka»  bad  long  ditiresarded  these  ru- 
tnoure;  but  at  length  began  to  give 
credit  to  what  he  heard.    \Vi!ks  then 
1  went  to  him,  and  said,  **Sit,  as  you 
I  have  known  the  world  many  years 
I  longer  than  I  have  done,  1  was  in 
great  hopes  that  you  would  have  been 
80  far  your  own  friend,  as  not  to  give 
credit  to  idle  and  groundless  reports. 
Rumour  is  a  common  linr ;  and  if  the 
^  tittle  tattle  of  the  multitude  shall  be 
admitted  as  s  aofficfent  proof,  whose 
reputadon  is  safe  ?    I  declare  myself 
innocent  I  and  am  willing  to  give  you 
Ae  most  convincing  satlmction,  that  I 
am  incapable  of  such  unworthiness, 
while  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy  if 
j  1  can  restore  your  former  tranquillity 
and  peace  of  mind."    "  That  is  not  in 
'  your  power,"  mh\  Ashbury;  "I  wish 
I  it  could  be  done  ;  but  the  arrow  is  too 
i  deeoly  rooted,  ever  to  be  drawn  out" 
1  **  Then,   sir,"   replied  Wilks,   "  since 
I  you  are  obstinately  bent  not  to  sulfer 
I  any  means  to  be  used  which  may  re> 
j  move  your  uneasiness,   I    r iii  only 
j  promise  you,  that  in  a  very  little  time, 
I  shall  put  It  out  of  the  power  of 
I  malice  to  say,  that  you  shall  disquiet 
•  yourself  for  the  future  on  my  account." 
;  Neither,  however,  the  protestations  of 
Wilks,  nor  of  Mrs.  Ashbury  herself, 
;  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  the  former, 
therefore,  carried  into  execution  his 
resolution  of  leaving  Ireland,  Uiough 
Ashbury  nn-v  endeavoured  to  detain 
him,  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  con- 
vinced, perhaps,  of  his  innocence  of 
the  chaige  imputed  to  him. 


Wilks's  re-appearance  at  Drury  Lane* 
was  in  1696,  in  the  part  of  Roebuck,  in 
Farquhar's  Love  and  a  Bottle ;  but  his 
success  was  not  complete  till  he  played 
Sir  Harry  V.  ildair,  a  character  which 
Parquhar  is  said  to  have  drawn  on 
purpose  for  him.  The  piece  had  a  run 
of  bfty-two nights;  and  Wilks  was  so 
applauded,  that  Powell,  who  had  at  first 
treated  him  with  pretended  contempt, 
grew  seriously  iealous,  and  after  a 
quarrel,  in  wlricn  Willn  acted  widi 
great  spirit,  went  over  to  the  opposition 
company  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fielos.  Soon 
after  his  appearance  in  the  part  of 
Wildair,  Wilk  8,  who  had  lost  his  first 
wife,  married  a  Miss  Knapton,  and,  in 
1708,  he  became  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  In  this 
situation,  (Mbbei  describes  him  as  too 
fond  of  fame,  and  less  solicitous  tor  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  theatre,  than 
for  the  glory  of  tin  p*  rformance ;  but, 
it  should  be  recollected,  as  Mr.  Gait 
observes,  that  it  was  during  the  period 
of  Wilks's  joint  management,  that  the 
English  sta^  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  success. 

After  the  death  of  his  second  wife, 
Wilks  married  a  third  ;  like  his  two 
former  ones,  she  possessed  no  fortune, 
being,  tHough  a  lady,  compelled  to  earn 
her  livctihdoc!  a^  a  sempstress.  She 
was  employed  to  make  some  shirts  for 
Wilks,  who,  pleased  with  the  niceness 
of  the  work,  requested  to  see  the  lady 
at  his  lodgings,  and,  soon  after,  courted 
and  married  her.  As  a  firiend  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  his  choice,  he 
13  related  to  have  said,  "  Sir,  as  Provi- 
dence hii&  been  pleased  to  bless  mc 
with  a  competency,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain myself  and  a  family,  could  1  do 
better  than  take  to  my  arms  one  who 
wanted  such  a  blessing  ?  I  assure  you, 
that,  as  love  was  the  only  motive  that 
prompted  me  to  marry  the  gentle- 
woman who  is  now  my  wife,  the  un- 
happy circumstances  she  was  in  shall 
not  in  the  least  diminish,  but  rather 
serve  to  increase,  my  affection  to  lier ; 
and  I  am  fully  convinced,  that,  as  our 
love  is  rn:  ii:'toc;il,  tlicre  will  be  no 
room  for  conipiaint  on  either  side.  I 
shall  look  upon  her  children  as  my 
own ;  they  shall  not  want  anything 
that  is  necessary  or  convenient  for 
them ;  nor  am  I  under  any^  apprehen- 
sion of  their  not  discharging  n  filial 
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duty  to  me,  since  they  have  been 
educated  in  the  beat  and  most  virtuous 
principles.*' 
Willcs  died  on  the  27th  of  September, 

1732,  and  was  huried  at  msdnight,  by 
his  own  rti|ue&t,  in  order  to  avoid 
ostentation,  in  the  chmch  of  St»  Pitul'*, 
Covent  Garden. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Wilks's 
pri^te  character  was  generosity ;  in- 
miniemlilc  instances  of  which  have 
been  related,  not  only  of  purse,  but  of 
heart  He  enabled  Far^nhnr  to  come  to 
England,  by  giving  him  ten  guineas, 
altitough  at  the  time  he  was  in  indif- 
ferent circumstances  himself  i  and  when 
that  eminent  dramatist  was  again  in  dis- 
tress, presented  him  with  twenty  guineas, 
as  an  inducement  to  liim  to  write  a 
comedy  ;  tlie  fruit  of  this  Bberality  was, 
the  celebrated  Beaux  Stratagem,  on  the 
third  night  of  which  the  author  died  of 
a  broken  heart  Wilks  was  one  of  those 
who  assisted  the  unfortunate  Savage ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  when 
he  obtuned  from  his  reputed  mother 
the  sum  of  sixty  guineas,  she  assured 
Wilks  th^t  Snvage  was  not  her  son  ; 
but  wa^  ualuitd  upon  her,  for  the  child 
wliich  sne  had  put  out  to  none. 
O'Brynn  speaks  of  the  amours  of 
VVUks,  but  says  tiiat  they  were  few; 
and,  indeed,  his  partiality  for  a  married 
life,  and  his  uniform  kindness  in  all  his 
domestic  relations,  proved,  that  liber- 
tinism was  neither  nis  choice  nor  his 
habit.  His  "  gaiety  of  humour,"  says 
Gait,  "  was  without  that  carelessness  of 
others'  feelings,  which  is  too  often  asso- 
ciated with  light-hearledness ;  nor  does 
his  life  afford  any  support  to  the  opinion 
of  the  satirist,  that  those  who  have 
themselves  drunk  deeply  of  distress, 
are  apt  to  look  \vi»h  cli-gnst,  rather  than 
pity,  on  the  sutienngs  ot  others." 

As  an  actor,  Wilks  was  tuccessfU, 
both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  ex- 
celled chiefly  in  the  latter.  His  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  was,  according  to  Clbber, 
the  best  acted  part  that  ever  our  Eng- 
!  lish  theatre  had  to  boast  of;  whilst 
Davies,  in  hb  Dramatic  Miscellanies, 
says,  that  hb  Prinoe  of  Wales  was  one 


of  the  most  perfc(  t  exhibitions  of  the 
theatre.  "  He  threw  aside,"  he  tells 
us,  **  the  libertine  gaiety  of  Hal  with 
felicity,  when  he  assumed  the  princely 
deportment  of  Henry.  At  tlie  Boar's 
Head  he  was  Uveiy  and  frolicsome. 
In  the  reconeiltatioii  with  bis  father,  his 
penitence  v  as  ingenuous,  and  his  pro- 
mises of  amendment  were  manly  and 
affecting.  In  the  challenge  with  Hot- 
spur, his  defiance  was  bold,  yet  modest; 
and  his  triumph  over  that  impatient 
and  imperious  rebel,  was  tempered  by 
generous  regreU"  The  part  of  Buck- 
ingham, in  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  ren- 
dered, as  performed  by  him,  one  of 
great  importance.  His  delieale  man- 
ner of  addressing  ladies,  was  equalled 
by  no  actor  of  his  own  lime  ;  and  hence 
his  Castalio  and  Hamlet  were  particu- 
larly admired.  "  To  be-ccc1i, gracefully," 
says  Sir  Richard  Steele,  speaking  of 
wilks  aa  a  tra^dian,  approach 
respectfully,  to  pity,  to  mourn,  to  love, 
are  the  places  wherein  he  may  be 
said  to  shine  with  the  utmost  beauty." 

Wilks  had  a  tall,  erect  person,  pleasing 
aspect,  and  elegant  address ;  good  sense 
and  diligence,  and  so  tenacious  a  me- 
mory, that  in  all  the  parts  which  he 
performed  for  forty  years,  he  rarely 
changed,  it  is  said,  or  misplaced  an 
artide  in  any  one  of  them.  "  I  have 
been  astonished,"  says  Gibber,  *•  to  see 
him  swallow  a  volume  of  froth  and 
insipidity  in  a  new  play,  that  we  were 
sure  could  not  live  al  ove  three  days, 
though  it  had  been  recommended  to  the 
stage  by  some  good  person  of  quality." 
But  he  carried  his  professional  zeal 
still  further,  if  the  following  anecdote 
be  correct: — Having  a  part  in  a  new 
comedy  to  studv,  in  which  he  found  a 

E articular  speecn,  vrrv  difficult  to  get  by 
eart,  he  persuaded  tlie  author  to  cut 
it  out  altogether;  but  on  going  home 
from  the  rehearsal,  he  thought  it  such 
an  indignity  to  his  memory,  that  any 
thing  should  be  considered  too  hard  for 
him,  that  he  made  himself  perfect  in 
the  speech,  although  he  knew  it  was 
not  to  be  spoken. 
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BARTON 

This  distinguished  tragediaa,  the 
tiiird  Mm  of  John  Booth,  Esq.,  tnd 

descended  from  an  ancient  and  respect- 
able family  in  Lancashire,  was  bom 
iii  the  year  ICSl.  He  was  sent,  for 
education,  in  his  ninth  year,  to  West- 
minster School,  then  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby. 
Bootib  beeune  one  of  hie  most  favourite 
pupils ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  pro- 
ficiency he  made  in  his  studies,  but 
akK>  of  the  dratmatie  tphrit  with  which 
he  recited  his  lessons  ;  the  doctor  him- 
self having  had  a  propensity  to  act- 
ing, in  his  youth.  The  subject  of 
our  memoir  was  aisiglied  a  part  is 
the  Latin  comedy,  annually  performed 
at  the  school,  and  gained  tiuch  ap- 
plause by  his  acting,  that  he  deter- 
mined secretly  to  make  the  stf\c;c  !iis 
profession.  Dr.  Bui>by  was  the  moat 
vehement  in  Ins  approbation  of  our 
young  actor,  so  that  his  father,  who 
had  a  great  aversion  towards  the  stage, 
would  sometimes  tell  his  son,  in  allti- 
ding  to  this  circumstance,  that  "  the 
old  man  poisoned  him  with  his  last 
breath." 

On  reaching  his  seventeenth  year, 
when  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be 
removed  to  the  university,  with  a  view  of 
preparing  lumself  for  the  chmwh.  Booth 
ran  away  from  school,  and  joined  a 
strollinji;  company  in  the  country.  The 
hardships  he  nnderwent,  at  length, 
made  him  glad  to  return  home;  but 
though  he  was  kindly  received,  his 
predilection  for  the  stage  wa^s  not  over- 
come, and  agaui  leaving  home^  he  ac- 
quired some  renown  as  an  actor  at 
Bartholomew  Fair.  Soon  after,  meet- 
ing with  Ashbury,  the  Dublin  manager, 
he  accompanied  him  to  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis, where,  in  June,  16^8,  lie  made 
his  diMt  in  the  diaracter  of  Oroonofco^ 
A  ludicrous  incident  might  have  marred 
his  success :  happening  to  wipe  his  face 
as  he  entered  the  stage,  he  appeared 
with  a  pie-bald  countenance,  which  set 
all  the  audience  laughing,  till  he  dis- 
covered and  rectified  the  accident.  The 
applause,  however,  with  winch  he  was 


BOOTH. 

received,  so  pleased  Ashbury,  tiiat  he 
made  him  a  present  of  five  guineas, 

and  treated  him  with  great  kindness 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in 
DubUn,  which  lasted  two  years.  At 
die  expiration  of  tliis  period,  he  came 
to  London,  and  was  engaged  I  y  Mr. 
Betterton,  to  appear  at  his  theatre.  He 
made  his  debtU  in  the  cliaracter  of 
Maximiis,  in  thp  tragedy  of  Valentinian, 
and  at  ouce  took  his  station  among  the 
first  actors  of  liis  day.  After  the  death 
of  Ijetterton,  he  was  received  into  the 
Drury  Lane  company,  and  in  1712,  he 
was  fixed  upon,  by  Addison,  to  perform 
the  part  of  Cato,  in  his  tragedy  of  that 
name,  on  its  first  representation.  The 
applause  he  received  was  most  enthusi- 
astic ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  manner  in 
which  hp  sustained  the  character  of 
Cato,  coiiiribuied.  no  less  than  thepo- 
litieal  allusions  with  which  it  abounded, 
to  the  success  of  the  piece.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play.  Lord  Bohngbroke 
made  him  a  present  of  fifty  guineas, 
"  for  his  honest  opposition  to  a  per- 
petual dictator,  and  his  dying  so  bravely 
in  the  cause  of  hberty and  the  next 
day,  we  are  told  by  Gibber,  in  liis  Apo- 
logy, the  manager?  presented  him  with 
the  same  sum,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dogget. 

In  1713,  he  was,  by  thr  influence  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  appointed  one  of  the 
patentees  of  the  theatre;  a  measure 

which  gave  great  offence  to  his  col- 
leagues, who  thought  his  nomination 
an  invasion  of  their  property.  As  ma- 
nager, however,  he  so  conducted  himself 
as  to  obtr\in,  for  twenty  years,  tlie  con- 
tinued approbation  of  the  public,  and  so 
highly  was  he  thought  of  as  an  actor, 
that  his  appearance,  even  in  the  decline 
of  life>  always  attracted  a  crowded  audi- 
ence. Occasional  fits  of  lunacy  caused 
his  retirement  from  the  stage,  at  a  period 
when  his  physical  faculties  were  in  their 
full  vigour.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1733,  and  was  buried  privately,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  direction,  at  Cowley, 
near  Uxbridge,  the  constant  place  of  his 
summer  retirement    He  was  twice 
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nuirried  t  first,  to  a  daughterof  Sir  Wil- 
liam liaikham,  Bart,  of  Norfolk ;  and 
aecondly,  to  Mn.  Santlowe,  a  favourite 
actress,  who  survived  him  furty  years, 
and  caused  a  monumeot  to  be  erected 
Co  his  memory  in  WesCmintter  Abbey, 
in  1772. 

Amongst  the  high  requisites  of  Booth 
for  a  tragic  actor,  ne  had  a  ^rave  coun- 
tenance, a  good  person,  a  dignified  air, 
firm  voice,  and  manly  action  ;  he  spoke 
very  i|uickly,hi8enunciauon  wa^  distinct, 
and  the  cadence  of  his  TlAot  extremely 
grateful  to  the  ear.  It  is  matter  of  dis- 
pute in  which  parts  he  best  succeeded, 
the  poetical  and  sentimental,  or  the 
impassioned.  From  Pope's  expression 
of  "  well  mouthedi"  it  would  seem  that 
be  wat,  in  the  poef  s  opinion,  at  least, 
less  an  actor,  tnan  a  declaimer ;  but 
other  and  more  able  critics  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion  i  and  Cibber,  in  a 
compansoQ  of  his  merits  as  Othello  and 
Cato,  speaks,  though  somewhat  re- 
luctantly, in  high  terms  of  his  perform- 
ance of  the  former  ehancter.  Perhaps 
the  most  just  remarks  on  the  acting  of 
Booth,  are  from  the  pen  of  Aaron  Uill» 
who  says,  "  Two  advantages  distin- 
guished him  in  llu-  strongest  light,  from 
the  rest  of  his  fraternity :  he  had  learn- 
ing to  understand  perfectly  whatever  It 
was  his  part  to  spodK,  and  judgment  to 
know  how  far  it  agr^d  or  disagreed 
with  his  character.  Hence  arose  a  pe- 
cnliar  graoe,  vrhieh  was  viable  to  every 
spectator,  thoiidi  few  were  at  the  pains 
of  exainiuing  into  the  cause  of  their 
pleasnre.  He  could  woiUin  and  slide 
over,  with  a  kind  of  elegant  negligence, 
the  improprieties  in  a  part  he  acted; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  lie  would  dwell 
with  energy  upon  the  beauties,  as  if  he 
exerted  a  latent  spirit  which  had  been 
kept  back  for  such  an  occasion,  that  he 
might  alarm,  awaken,  and  transport,  in 
those  places  only,  where  the  dignity 
of  his  own  good  sense  could  be  sup- 
ported by  that  of  his  author.  A  little 
reflection  upon  this  remarkable  quality, 
will  teach  us  to  account  for  that  mani- 
fest languor,  which  has  sometimes  been 
observed  in  his  artion,  and  which  was 
generally,  though  I  think  falsely,  im- 
puted to  the  natural  indolence  of  his 
temper.  For  the  same  reason,  though 
in  the  customary  rounds  of  his  business, 
he  would  condescend  to  some  parts  in 
comedy,  he  leldoin  ^ppesnd  in  any  of 


them  with  much  advantage  to  his  cha- 
racter. The  passions  which  he  found 
in  comedy,  were  not  strong  enough  to 
excite  his  fire;  and  what  seemed  want 
of  qualification,  was  only  absence  of 
impression.  He  had  a  talent  at  dis- 
covering the  passions,  where  they  lay 
hid  in  some  celebrated  parts,  by  the 
injudicious  practice  of  some  other  actors, 
and  when  he  had  disooveted,  he  soon 
grew  able  to  express  them.  Hb  secret 
for  obtaining  this  great  lesson  of  the 
theatre,  was  an  adaptation  of  his  look 
to  his  voice,  by  which  artful  imitation 
of  nature,  the  variations  in  the  sound 
of  his  words,  gave  propriety  to  every 
change  in  his  countenance.  So  that 
it  was  Mr.  Booth's  peculiar  felicity  to 
be  beard  and  seen  tne  same— >wbetber 
as  the  pleased,  the  grieved,  the  pitying, 
the  reproachful,  or  the  angry.  One 
would  almost  be  tempted  to  borrow  the 
aid  of  a  very  bold  figure,  and  to  express 
this  excellence  the  more  significantly, 
by  permission  to  atflrm,  that  the  blind 
might  have  seen  him  in  his  voice,  and 
the  deaf  have  heard  him  in  his  visage. 
His  gesture,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  his  Mtion,  vras  but  the  result 
and  necessary  consequence  of  his  do- 
minion over  his  voice  and  countenance ; 
for  having,  by  a  concurrence  of  two 
such  causes,  im|H«ssed  his  imagination 
with  such  a  stamp  and  spirit  of  pas'^ron, 
he  ever  obeyed  the  impulse  by  a  kind 
of  natural  oependency,  and  relaxed  or 
braced  successively  into  all  that  fit^e  ex- 
pressiveness with  which  he  painted 
what  he  spoke,  without  restridnt  or 
affectation.'' 

As  an  author,  Booth  attained 
some  reputation,  by  several  songs 
and  other  small  pieces  of  poetry  ;  he 
also  translated  some  Odes  of  Horace, 
and  composed  for  the  stage,  a  nia&que, 
entitled  Dido  and  ^^neas;  but  his  in- 
dolence prevented  him  from  cultivating 
his  literary  abilities  to  the  extent  they 
merited.  In  private,  he  was  generally 
beloved  and  respected,  and,  wlili  the 
ex^ption  of  an  occasional  roughness  of 
manner,  and  haste  of  temper,  which 
not  unfrequenlly  accompany  frankness 
and  sincerity,  few  defects  liave  been 
pointed  out  in  his  character. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  his  first,  and  his 
marriage  with  his  second,  wife,  he 
formed  a  conneiion  irith  Miss  Mount- 
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for«i.  (laughter  ofthe  player  ot  that  name. 
He  leU  ncr,  upon  discovering  that  she 
intrigued  idth  another  gentleman,  and, 
soon  after,  married  Mrs.  Santlowe ; 
"  An  event,"  says  Mr.  Gait,  "  which 
greatly  distressed  Miss  Mountford,  ind 
threw  her  into  a  violent  fit  of  despon- 
dency, which  migbt  have  killed  her,  if 
she  had  not  been  tnainoitred  of  a  bottle 


before."  On  parting  from  her.  Booth 
restored  to  her  the  whole  of  her  fortune, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds,  j 
which  she  had  previously  plared  nt  his 
disposal;  though  he  was  unworthily 
traduced  for  his  conduct  in  this  aflUr,  | 
and  repovtrd  to  have  dissipated  the 
lady's  ibrtune,  besides  having  broken 
her  heart 


ANNE  OLDFIBLD. 


Anne  OLDFIELD  was  hom  in  the 
vear  1683.  11  er  father  was  an  officer 
m  the  army;  and  is  said  to  have 
squandered  a'.vay  the  small  fortune  to 
which  his  daughter  was  entitled,  at  an 
early  period  of  her  life.  She  then 
went  to  reside  with  her  aunt,  landlady 
of  tl)e  Mitre  Tavern,  in  St.  James's 
Marliet,  where  she  was  first  seen  hy 
Parquhar.  Overhearing  her  read  Heau- 
mont  and  Fletchpr's  Scornful  Lady,  he 
entered  the  parlour  where  she  was 
sitting;  and,  not  less  struck  by  her  per- 
sonal appearanrp,  than  by  her  voice  and 
enunciation,  liinted  that  she  possessed 
no  ordinary  quaHficationi  for  the  stage. 
Flattered  by  his  encouragement,  she 
consented  to  make  her  dihiity  but  in 
what  character  lier  biographers  have 
not  informed  us.  As  she  was  engaged 
at  a  salary  of  only  \hs-  a- week,  she 
probably  commenced  iier  career  in  a 
very  hmnble  line;  though  Mr.  Rich, 
the  manager  of  Driiry  Lane,  increased 
it  to  20<.,  on  hearing  a  man  of  quality 
express  himself  In  her  fovour. 

Ti  e  fif  ^t  (  liai  li  ter  of  importance  in 
wliich  slie  appeared  was  that  of  Alinda, 
in  The  Pilgrim;  which  was  assigned 
her  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  at  whose 
recommendation  she  had  been  engaged 
by  Rich.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1705,  that  she  began  to  fill  a  decided 
place  in  public  estimation  ;  but,  in  that 
year,  her  performance  of  Betty  Modish, 
in  Cibber^s  Careless  Husband,  at  once 
established  her  reputation  as  an  actress 
in  comedy.  Her  succe&s,  however,  was 
not  without  interruption;  for  having 
supplanted  Mrs.  Rodders  in  severni 
parts,  that  actress  quitted  the  Hay- 
market,  in  pique;  and  the  public  be- 
liefing  her  injured|  regularly  hissed 


Mrs.  OldfiolJ  whenever  she  appeared 
in  any  of  the  former  lady's  characters. 
The  character  in  questfon  tiad  been 
formerly  sustained  by  Mrs.  Mumford, 
and  haci  been  assigned,  at  her  death,  to 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  as  the  best  representative 
of  it ;  but,  in  order  to  appease  the 
public,  the  managers  advertised,  that 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  and  Mrs. 
Uodgers,  should  choose  such  parts  as  - 
pleased  them  best ;  and  whoever  per- 
formed to  the  most  advantage,  of  which 
the  audience  were  to  be  the  judge, 
should  supply  Mrs.  Mumford's  place. 
Mrs.  Oldfield  chose  the  part  of  Lady 
LurewelUn  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  and 
was  received  with  such  applause,  that 
her  rival  declined  being  a  competitor; 
and  thus  left  our  actress  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  station  which  had 
been  assigned  her  by  tlie  managers.  ' 
Her  Lady  Townley  was  considered  Iier  ■ 
chef-cToeuvre ;  for  her  perfonnance  of  |  - 
which  the  managers  grave  her  a  present 
of  fifty  guineas,  beyond  her  salary: 
neither  her  predecessor  nor  successors, 
in  this  part,  were  to  be  compared  to  her. 
She  succeeded  also  well  in  several  tragic 
parts,  but  never  played  them  con  atnore; 
though  her  reluctance  to  them,  was,  in 
some  measure,  diminished,  by  the  ap- 
plause with  which  she  was  always  re- 
ceived. In  allusion  to  her  dishke  of 
serious  parts,  she  is  represented  as  say- 
ing, "  I  hate  to  have  a  page  dragging 
my  train  alMNit;  why  doirt  they  give 
Porter  these  parts?  She  can  put  on  a 
better  tragedy  face  than  1  can."  Yet 
there  are  more  testimonies  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  tragic  than  of  her  comic 
powers.  "  Mrs.  Oldfield,"  says  the  poet, 
Thomson,  "  in  the  character  of  Sopho- 
nisba,  has  excelled  wha^  even  in  the 
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fondness  of  an  author,  I  could  either 
wish  or  imagine;  the  grace,  dignity, 
and  happy  variety  of  her  action,  have 
been  universally  applauded,  and  are 
truly  admirable.     There  was  a  gran- 
deur, it  ia  said,  in  her  manner  of  utter- 
ipf  the  line, 

llBfe  «M  liM0  mid  of  CtfOafi,  ftr  ihf  im!  t 

which  was  truly  anl^ne,  and  produced 

a  great  impression  upon  the  audience. 
She  died,  naving  preserved  her  popu- 
larinr  to  Idle  last,  on  the  SSrd  of  October, 
1730,  and  wm  bniied  in  Westnuniter 
Abbey. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  was,  in  person,  tall  and 
well  shaped ;  with  expressive  features, 
and  a  natural  air  and  elegance  of  man- 
ner, in  which  she  excelled  all  her  com- 
petitors; she  had  also  a  charming  voice, 
and  a  manner  of  half  shutting,  at  times, 
h^  large  and  intelligent  eyes,  that  was 
delightfully  comic  and  agreeable.  Her 
manners  and  conversation  off  the  stage 
were  equally  iascinating  and  lady-hke ; 
and  the  was  admictea  a  guest  at  the 
parties  of  the  royal  family,  notwith- 
standing her  questionable  private  life. 
It  is  dottb«Ad  what  was  the  nature  of 
her  connexion  with  Farquhar,  of  whose 
amatory  correspondence  she  is  sup- 
posed tu  be  the  Penelope;  but  it  was 
well  known  that  she  lived  successively 
with  Arthur  Manwaring,  and  with  Ge- 
neral Churchill,  and  had  a  son  by  each. 
The  PrincciB  of  Wales  once  told  her 

that  she  had  heard  she  was  married  to 
General  Churchill.   "  So  it  is  said, 
may  it  nlease  your  royal  highness,"  was 
her  reply ;  "  but  we  have  not  owned  it 
yet,"    Being  in  a  boat,  one  day,  with 
some  other  passengers,  who  expressed 
fears  for  their  safety,  she  put  on  an  air 
of  much  dipnity,  and  told  them  their 
deaths  would  only  be  a  private  lofis; 

but  I," she  said  **am  a  puNic concern." 
She  was  not  less  generous  than  witty ; 
to  her  influence  has  been  ascribed  the 
pardon  granted  to  Savage,  when  he  was 
cast  for  death  ;  but  that  she  allowed  him 
an  annuity,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Gait,  "  not  quite  true." 
In  summing  up  the  merits  or  Mrs.  Old- 
field,  the  same  authority  observes: 
•*  had  her  birth  placed  her  in  a  higher 
rank  of  life,  she  had  certainly  appeared 
in  reality  what  she  was  often  on  the 
stage, — an  agreeable  gay  woman  of 
quality,  a  little  too  consdous  of  her 
natural  beauty.   In  the  wearing  of  her 
person,  it  is  said  bhe  was  particularly 
fortimate— her  figure  was  always  im- 
proving, to  her  thirty-sixth  year;  her 
excellence  in  acting  was  ever  progres- 
sive, and  she  possessed  an  inestimable 
quality,  of  never  undertaking  any  part 
she  liked,  without  having  all  the  helps 
in  it  that  another  could  possibly  suggest ; 
and  yet  it  was  hard  to  give  her  any  hint 
she  was  unable  to  improve.    She  was, 
indeed,  in  all  that  respected  her  profes- 
sion, tiactable«  Judidous,  and  modetb" 

CHARL£S 

CHAKLES  macklin  or  McLaugh- 
lin, which  was  his  real  name,  was  bom  in 

Ireland,  some  time  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  some  of  his  oontempo- 

rarics,  Y\':s  birth  took  place  in  1C90,  but 

Mttnklin    Himftplf  i\nti>A  it    in\n^  v^flfo 

IflOdkilll     lilliJSClI     UttiCU    11*      IIJIIV  TCslfB 

later,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  conaliate 
the  affections  of  a  theatrical  mistress 

who  was  then  under  twenty.  Wicked 
Charley,  and  i  lie  Wild  Irishman,  are 
the  names  by  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  called  in  his  youth ;  but  of  the 
nature  of  his  early  pursuits  we  have  no 
very  dear  account  According  to  his 

MACKLIN. 

earliest  recollection  of  himself,  he  was, 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  dx  or  seven 

years  of  age,  living  on  a  small  farm 
with  his  parents,  and  first  conceived  a 
predOection  for  the  stage,  by  performing 

the  part  of  Monimia,  in  The  Orphan, 

nL  cK/IIlC  IliiViilC  lllCaLliircaloy            Hr  ■* 

lady  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  bound 

apprentice  to  a  saddler,  but  soon  ran 
away  from   his  master,  and  went  to 
Dublin,  where  he  goL  his  living  as  a 
badgeman  in  Trinity  College.  How 
long  he  continued  in  this  capacity  is 
uneertaln ;  hnt  we  hear  nothing  fhrther 

VOL.  IV.  V  U 
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of  him  until  1725,  when  he  came  lo 
London,  and  made  im  debut  at  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre,  in  the  piirt  of 
Alcander,  in  (Edipus.  We  have  his 
own  authority  for  stating  that  he  was 
unsuoeestfVil:  "  I  apoke  to  fanillarily," 
he  used  to  say,  "and  so  Httle  in  the 
hoity-toity  tone  of  the  tragedy  of  that 
day,  that  the  manager  tald  me  I  bad 
better  go  to  gnn  fixr  anotbef  ymr  or 
two." 

Macklin  accorditmly  joined  a  stroi- 
iing  company  in  Wale*. ;  but,  before 
having  London,  having  had  tlie  good 
lurtune  to  win  £iOQ  at  the  gaming 
table,  he  farniihed  himself  with  a 
female  companion,  and,  for  some  time, 
rambled  about  the  countryi  in  the  dress 
and  style  of  a  man  of  fiubion.  From 
Wales,  he  occasionally  went  to  Bristol, 
wiiere  he  fell  in  love  with  a  gentleman's 
daughter,  who,  one  night,  consented  to 
idtnut  him  in  the  dark,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  left  one  of  the  parlour  windows 
unbolted.  Having  had  Harlequin  as 
well  as. Hamlet  to  perform,  he  was 
unusually  late,  but  went  through  a 
drenching  rain  to  the  fair  one's  abode, 
into  which  he  had  just  slept  when  a 
large  china  jar,  which  he  upset,  dis- 
turbed the  famiiyi  and  compelled  him 
to  decamp. 

Macklin  was  in  London  in  1728  ;  and, 
in  1730,  he  played  in  the  great  booth 
on  the  bowling  grLiii,  Southwark,  and 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  In  1735,  in 
a  dispute  wirh  i  fellow  actor,  he  gave 
him  a  blow,  winch  occasioned  his  death, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  tried  fur 
murder,  but  was  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter only.  "  The  dispute,"  says 
bis  biographer,  "  originated  about  a 
wig,  which  Hallam  (the  name  of  the 
other  actor)  had  on  in  Fabian's  Trick 
for  Trick,  and  which  Macklin  claimed 
as  his  property;  and,  in  a  warmth  of 
temper,  he  raised  his  cane,  and  gave 
him  a  fatal  stroke  in  the  eye.'*  In 
1741,  we  find  MackHn  joint  manager 
of  Drury  Lane,  with  Pleetwootl,  for 
whom  he  had  become  bondsman  lo  the 
amount  of  i63,000 ;  but  feigning  a  tale 
of  his  own  necessities,  in  order  m  '^-Qt 
rid  of  his  liability,  he  so  frightened 
Fleetwood,  that  the  latter  procured  Paul 
Whitehead,  to  become  bondsman  in  his 
stead.  Fleetwood  soon  after  ran  away  to 
the  continent,  and  left  Macklin  in  the 
nanagemen^  when  he  determined  to 


revive  Shakspeare's  Merchant  of  Venice, 
which  had  been  laid  aside  since  1701, 
and  to  play  tlie  character  of  Shylock 
hiniyrlf.  I'oth  friends  and  rivals  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  his  intention  ; 
but  the  latter  flattered  him  with  anooesa, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  greater 
triumph  at  his  expected  failure. 

The  following  u  his  own  accouit  of 
what  took  place  when  the  appointed 
evening  arrived:  —  "When  the  long 
expected  night  at  last  came,  the  house 
was  crowded,  from  top  to  bottom,  with 
the  first  company  in  town.  The  two 
front  rows  of  liie  pit,  as  usual,  were  full 
of  critics.  I  eyed  them,"  said  Macklin, 
*'  I  eyed  them,  sir,  through  the  slit  in  the 
curtain,  and  was  glad  to  see  them  there ; 
as  I  wished,  in  such  a  cause,  to  be  tried 
by  a  sptcial  jm  y.  When  I  made  niy 
appearance  in  the  green-room,  dressed 
for  the  part,  with  my  red  bat  on  mv 
head,  my  piqued  beard,  my  loose  black 
gown,  and  with  a  confidence  which  I 
had  never  before  assuuii.d,  the  per- 
formers all  stared  at  one  another,  and 
evidently  with  a  stare  of  disappoint- 
ment. Well,  sir,  hitherto  all  was  right, 
till  the  last  bell  nmg :  tlien,  I  confess, 
my  heart  began  to  beat  a  little  ;  how- 
ever, I  mustered  up  all  the  coiurage  I 
conld,  and  recommending  my  canse  to 
Providence,  threw  myself  boldly  on  the 
stage,  and  was  received  by  one  of  the 
loudest  thunders  of  applause  I  ever 
before  experienced.  The  opening  scenes 
being  rather  tame  and  level,  I  could 
not  expect  much  applause;  but  I  found 
myself  well  listened  to:  I  could  hear 
d'  'inctly  in  the  pit,  the  words,  'very 
well  —  very  well,  indeed  1  this  man 
seems  to  know  what  he  is  thoat*  These 
encomiums  warmed  me,  but  did  not 
overset  me.  1  knew  where  I  should  have 
the  pull,  which  was  in  the  fhbd  act,  and 
accordingly,  at  this  period  I  threw  out 
all  my  fire;  and,  as  the  contrasted  pas- 
sions of  joy  for  the  merchant's  losses, 
and  grief  for  the  elopement  of  Jessica, 
open  a  fine  field  for  an  actor's  powers, 
1  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  oeyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
whole  house  was  in  an  uproar  of  ap- 
plause; and  I  was  obhged  to  pause 
between  the  speeches  to  give  it  vent, 
so  as  to  be  heard.  The  trial  scene 
wound  up  the  fulness  of  my  reputation. 
Here  I  was  well  listened  to,  and  here 
I  made  such  a  silent,  yet  fbr^ble  im- 
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pressioii  on  niy  i  uli!. ncc,  that  I  retired 
nrom  this  great  attempt  roost  perfectly 
satisfied.  On  my  return  to  the  green- 
room, af^^'r  the  play  was  over,  it  was 
crowded  with  nobility  and  critics,  who 
all  complimented  me  in  the  warmest 
and  most  unbounded  manner;  and  the 
situation   I  felt  myself  in,  I  must 

;  confess,  was  one  of  the  most  flattering 
and  Intoueating  of  my  whole  life. 

'  No  money,  no  title  could  purchase 

what  1  feit.    By  G  ,  air,  though 

I  wm  not  worth  £S0  in  the  world, 
at  the  time,  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  I  vnm 
Charles  the  Great  for  that  night." 

In  1743,  Macklin,  who  was  now 
married,  left  Drury  Lane,  after  a 
quarrel  with  Garrick,  antl  in  the  spring 
of  1744,  opened  the  iitiie  tiicatre  m  the 
Hayroarket,  but  the  tpecnladoQ  ftiled, 
and  he  was  glad  to  return  to  Drury 
Lane  in  the  following  winter.  In  1748, 
hiimdf  and  Ms  wife  were  engaged  on 
very  advantageous  tcrrn-,  to  play  at  the 
Dublin  Theatre,  but  quarrelling  with  the 
manager,  he  soon  returned  tolSngland, 
and  after  performing  some  time  at 
Chester,  appeared  at  Covent  Garden. 

In  1753,  he  took  a  formal  leave  of  the 
stage,  to  attend  to  a  scheme  which  he 
had  formed  of  a  tavern,  and  school  of 
oratory,  in  the  Piazza,  but  becoming  a 
bankrupt  through  its  failure,  he  re- 
sumed his  profc  ional  career,  and,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1758,  made  his  re-ap- 
pearanoe  on  the  boards,  at  the  new 
thcntro  in  Crow  Street.  t')ubHn,  uniirr 
the  management  of  Barry.  In  tlie 
following  year,  he  returned  to  London, 
when  he  brought  out  his  farce  of  Love 
a-la-Mode.  His  next  pieces,  The  True- 
born  Irishman,  anti  The  True- horn 
Scotchman,  were  first  acted  at  Dublin, 
and  received  with  the  applause  they 
merited.  The  former,  however,  did 
not  socceed  nnon  its  rroresentation  in 
London,  whicli  l?d  MackUn  to  observe, 
that,  there  was  a  gecmaphy  in 
humour,  as  well  as  in  morau  wnich  he 
had  not  previously  considered."  In  1770, 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  when,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  he  ventured  to 
personate  Ricnard,  Othello,  and  Mac- 
beth; and  in  the  season  of  1772,  he 
played  the  last-mentioned  of  the  tiiree 
at  Covent  Garden,  on  whieh  occasion 
he  was  the  first  who  appeared  in  the 

1  Caledonian  habit,  instead  of  one  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  with  a  tie  wig* 


In  1773,  a  party  was  formed  against  i 
Macklin,  who,  whenever  he  appeared,  ' 
created  a  great  uproar,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  discharge 
from  Covent  Garden.  Macklin,  in  cov- 
sequence,  brought  an  action  agaiii&i 
the  parties  who  had  beaded  the  oppo- 
sition against  him,  and  was  awarded 
nearly  ^£^500  damages,  with  all  his  ex- 
penses out  of  pocket.  This,  however,  he 
undertook  to  f  irprro.  upon  certain  terms 
being  agreed  to  by  lite  otiending  parties ; 
upon  hearing  wnich,  Lord  Mansfield 
said,  "  You  have  met  with  great  ap- 
plause to-day,  Mr.  Macklin,  you  never 
a^ed  better. 

In  1781,  he  brought  out  his  cele- 
brated  comedy  of  The  Man  of  the  World, 
being  an  extension  of  his  farce  of  The 
True-born  Scotchman,  before-men- 
tioned.  From  1784  to  1788,  he  ap- 
peared at  intervals  in  various  provincial 
theatres ;  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  1789, 
he  took  his  final  leave  of  the  stage,  in 
the  character  ot  Shylock.  if  the  date 
of  his  birth,  assigned  by  jhoie  who 
knew  him  in  his  youth,  be  correct,  he 
wa«,  at  this  time,  in  his  hundreth  year  ; 
huL  even  had  he  been  ten  vearsless,  the 
failure  of  his  powers  in  this  last  essay 
will  not  surprise.  When  the  night 
arrived,  be  went  dressed  into  the  green 
room,  uid  said  to  Mrs.  Pope,  My 
dcrir,  nrc  you  to  play  to  night  ?" — To 
be  sure  I  am.  Don't  you  see  I  am 
dressed  for  Portia?"— "Ah!  very  true, 
I  had  forgot;  hut  who  is  to  play  Shy- 
lock?"  He  said  this  in  a  tone  of  feeble 
sadness,  that  distressed  all  who  heard 
it}  but  Mrs.  Pope,  rousing  herself,  an- 
swered, "  Why,  you.  Are  not  you 
dressed  for  tiie  part  ?"  lie  put  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  sidd,  patiie- 
tically,  "  Cuul  help  me  I — my  memory 
has,  i  fear,  left  me."  He  went,  how- 
ever, upon  the  stage,  but  was  only  able  to 
deliver  two  or  three  speeches,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  which,  he  looked  helplessly 
round,  and  exclaiming,"!  can  do  no 
more,"  quitted  the  stage  for  ever.  He 
survived  his  retirement  eight  year? ; 
during  which  period  he  frequently 
visited  the  theatre,  though  his  faculties 
were  scarcely  in  a  state  that  enabled  him 
to  enjoy  the  performance.  He  tiicd 
on  the  1 1th  of  July,  1797,  long  after  hb 
wife  and  daughter,  rstid  was  buried  in 
St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

As  an  actor,  notwithsanding  his  long 
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exp  rtcnce  on  the  sta^'c.  Macklin  was 
only  pre-eminent  for  his  performance  of 
Shylock ;  though  his  Othetto  and  Sir 
Pertinax  i>.Tac  vcophant,  wereniore  than 
respectable,  when  he  was  in  the  zenith 
of  nis  powers.   His  Man  of  the  World, 
and  Love-a-la-Mode,  are  sufficient  to 
pl^ce  his  nnme  hiph  among  dramatic 
writers,  particularly   tlie  first,  which 
eontiitis  a  most  skilful  exposition  of 
sycophancy  and  political  servility,  and 
displays  an  acute  perception  of  life 
and  manners. 

As  a  man,  Macklin,  although  Fnmr- 
what  irascible  and  dogmatical,  merited 
respect;  he  could  be  a  steady  fKeQd 
as  well  as  an  entertaining  conijianion, 
and  his  conduct  as  a  husband  and 
a  fiither,  was  estimable.  An  anecdote 
has  been  told  of  him,  which  very 
forcibly  illnstrafe?  this  part  of  his  cha- 
racter : — A  nobleman  cajled  u^oti  luni, 
one  morning,  and  after  expatiating  on 
the  talents  of  his  daughter,  said,  **  I 
mean  to  be  her  friend ;  not  in  the  article 
of  taking  tiekets  for  her  benefit,  and 
such  trifling  acts  of  friendship,  which 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  vanity  of 

patroi.age.    I  mean  to  be  her  friend  for 
life."  Macklin*  with  an  expression  of 
countenance,  which  told  h»  lordship 

that  he  was  half  understood,  demandea 
an  explicit  declaration.    "  Why,"  re- 
plied the  other,  '*  I  mean  as  I  say,  to 
make  her  my  friend  for  life:  and  as 
you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
nt  ^ou  should  be  considered  la  the 
business,  I  now  make  you  an  offer  of 
£iOO  per  annum  for  your  dmif^hter, 
and  £200  in  like  manner  for  yourseh, 
to  be  secured  on  any  of  my  estates, 
dtirini^  both    of  \nur    natural  lives." 
1  He  had  no  sooner  finished,  than  Mack- 
1  Hn  desired  hfm  to  quit  tike  room ;  and 
upon  the  other's  hesitating  to  do  so, 
sprang  towards  him  with  a  knife,  with 
which,  at  the  moment,  he  was  buttering 
a  roll,  and  holding  it  to  bis  throat,  re- 
peated his  command  in  a  tone  that 
made  the  noble  rascal  jump  troni  the 
top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom,  and 
scamper  out  of  the  house,  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him.   Macklin  was 
twice  married,  but  bad^  we  befieve, 
only  one  child»  tha  daughter  above* 
mentioned. 

JOHN 

John  rich  was  the  too  of  Chris- 
topher Rich,  formerly  patentee  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  born  about  the  year 
1691.  His  fitther,  we  are  told,  wished 

rather  to  acquirL'  wealth   Ity  French 
dancers,  Italian  singers,  and  any  other 
exotic  exhibition,  than  by  the  united 
skill  of  the  most  accomplished  come- 
dians.   His   son  inherited   the  same 
ta^te,  though  he  is  buid  to  have  imbibed, 
from  his  youth,  a  "  dislike  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  was  destined  to  live  and 
converse."    After  his  father's  death. 
Rich  being  left  joint  patentee,  with  his 
brother,  of  t!ie  tlieatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  tried  his  talent  for  acting,  in  the 
part  of  the  Eari  of  Essex ;  but  soon  gave 
up  all  speaking  *  harncters,  and  devoted 
himself  to  pantomimical  representation  ; 
in  which,  with  the  exception  of  Bologna, 
he  has  never  been  equalled  by  any 
1  actor,  eitlier  before  or  since. 

To  iiicii,  it  seems,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  introduction,  upon  the 

RICH. 

English  stag»»  of  the  gemiiiie  panto- 
mime.  "  To  retrieve  the  credit  of  his 
theatre,"  says  Davies,  "  Rich  created  a 
species  of  dramatic  composition,  un- 
known to  this,  and,  I  believe,  to  any 
other  country,  which  he  called  a  panto- 
mime ;  it  consisted  of  two  parts, — one 
serious,  and  the  other  covic.   By  the 
help  of  gay  scenes,  fine  habits,  grand 
dancts,  appropriate  music,  and  other 
decorations,  he  exhibited  a  story  from 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  or  some  other 
fabulous  writer.   Between  the  pauses, 
or  acts,  of  this  serious  representation, 
he  interwove  a  comic  fable ;  consisting 
chieflv  of  the  courtsliiD  of  Harleauin 
and  volumbine,  with  a  variety  of  sur- 
prising adventures  and  tricks,  which 
were  produced  bv  the  magic  wand  of 
Harlei^uin :  sucii  as  Uie  sudden  tt  aas- 
formauon  of  palaces  and  temples  to  huts 
and  cottages;  of  men  and  women  into 
wheelbarrows  and  joint-stools;  of  trees 
turned  to  honeetj  coloiuiades  to  beds  of 
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tulips;  and  mechanic's  shops  into  spr 
pents  and  ostriches.  It  would  be  idle 
to  dwell  long  upon  a  subject  with  which 
almost  every  body  is  as  familiar  as 
the  writer."  Of  these  pantomimes,  in 
which  he  appeared  unaer  the  feigned 
name  of  Lun,  Rich  brought  out  a  suc- 
cession, from  the  year  1717,  until  the 
period  oi  liii  death,  all  of  which  were 
eminently  successful ;  and  played  ftt 
least  forty  or  fifty  nights  each. 

In  173d,  he  removed  his  company  to 
Covent  Qarden,  and  died  on  the  96ui  of 
November,  1761,  during  the  run  of  a 

frand  exhibition,  got  up  by  him,  in 
onoUT  of  the  coronation  of  Oeoige  the 
Third ;  and  wliich  would  seem,  from 
the  account  given  of  it  by  his  biographer, 
to  have  exceeded,  both  in  splendour 
and  correctness,  our  mora  modem  re- 
presentations of  that  ceremony. 

The  merits  of  Rich,  as  an  actor,  were 
confined  solely  to  his  performance  of 
Harlequin  ;  in  which  liis  grsticnlation 
was  so  perfectly  expressive  ot  his  mean- 
ing, that  every  motion  of  hia  hand  or 
head,  or  indeed  of  any  part  of  his  body, 
was  a  kind  of  dumb  eloquence  that  was 
readily  understood  hy  the  audience. 
Garrick's  action,  it  is  said,  was  not  more 
perfectly  adapted  to  his  character,  than 
kich's  attitudes  and  movements  were 
to  the  varied  employment  of  the  wooden 
sword  magician.  Ilis  performance  of 
Harlequin  was,  doubtless,  of  a  superior 
kind;  yet  one  is  almost  inclined  to 
smile,  at  being  informed  that,  *'  in  one 
or  two  of  bis  pantomimes,  his  taking 
leave  of  Colurobme,  was  at  once  graceful 
and  affecting."  His  skill  in  teaching 
others  how  to  perform  in  these  diverting 
mummeries,  was  consummate;  and  he 
is  said  to  hav^pL  i  formed  himself  Pan- 
taloon, Fierrol{  the  Clowui  and  all  the 


other  various  dramoHipenoim,  peculiar 
to  pantomime. 
Rieh  also  fiincied  that  no  one  was 

more  able  than  himself  to  prepare  actors 
for  the  regular  drama;  and  he  constantly 
had  a  Richard,  a  Hamlet,  or  a  Lear,  in 
training,  although  he  could  not  read 
ten  lines  of  Shak^-peare,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  autiior,  with  propriety. 
Though  he  possessed  a  good  under- 
standing, he  was  utterly  unable  to  join 
in  polite  conversation  without  display- 
ing sundry  vulgarisms.  One  of  these 
was  a  habit,  which  he  had  contracted, 
of  calling  every  bodv  Mister;  which 
ofl^ded  Foote  so,  on  his  being  thus  re- 
peatedly addressed,  that  he  asked  Rich 
the  reason  of  his  not  addressing  him 
by  name.  "  Don't  be  angry,"  he  replied, 
"  for  I  sometimes  forget  my  own  name." 
"  Indeed!"  reioined  Foote,  "  that  is 
extruurdmary ;  i  knew  you  could  not 
write  your  own  name ;  but  I  did  not 
suppose  you  could  forget  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  many  squabbles 
that  Rich  had,  in  Ms  managerial  ca- 
pacity, and  his  dislike  of  actors  as  long 
as  he  livedi  be  was  extremely  charitable 
to  the  unfortunate  and  distressed  in 
that  profession.  We  are  told  that  he 
had  a  long  list  of  theatrical  pensioners, 
male  and  female;  **  and  I  have  heard," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  much 
to  the  reputation  of  his  humanity, 
that  he  never  diminished  their  income 
on  any  pretence."  He  bore  the  same 
character  for  benevolence  among  his 
friends,  one  of  whom  has  related,  that 
the  great  consolation  of  Rieh,  in  his 
dying  moments,  proceeded  from  the 
recollection  of  his  many  charitable 
actions.  He  was  survived  by  his  widow, 
whom  he  had  married  in  October,  1744, 
and  four  daughters. 


JAMES  aUlN. 


IhIS  celebrated  comedian  is  repre- 
sented by  Aikin,  and  other  writers, 
as  the  ilU'<:itim-up  offspring  of  a  gentle- 
man, wiio  had  married  a  supposed 
widow,  in  Ireland;  where,  according 
to  some  authorities,  the  subject  of  cur 
memoir  was  bom.  Qxan,  however, 
always  denied  the  story  of  his  ille- 


gitimacy ;  and  his  birth  is  ascertidned 
to  have  taken  place  in  King  Street, 
Covent  (ifUMlen,  London,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1G93,  His  grandfather 
had  been  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  and 
his  father  settUng  in  that  city  shortly 
after  the  above  date,  Uuin  there  re- 
ceived his  education. 
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Accord iiij?  to  one  of  his  biographers, 
he  itiiiamed  at  Llie  university  urftil  he 
v\  as  nearly  twenty  years  of  fl^^  when, 
being  destinerl  for  the  bar,  he  came  to 
London,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Temple.  Here  he  led  a  gay  and  dissi- 
pated life,  reading  any  books  rather 
than  those  connected  with  bis  pro- 
fession ;  so  that,  on  the  death  or  hb 
father,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  seek 
for  some  other  means  of  support  His 
inability  to  prove  his  legitimacy,  is  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  the  loss  of  his 
patrimony;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
that  his  tather  had  left  him  little,  or 
none,  to  inherit;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
stated  in  one  account,  that  "  lie  found 
his  patrimony  so  very  small,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  his  supporting  hun- 
self  upon  it"  However  tnis  may  have 
been*  he  was  now  necessitated  to  seek 
a  more  immediate  souree  of  subsist- 
ence than  the  bar  could  afford  him,  and, 
in  conspqMence,  determined  to  become 
an  aciur.  1  or  such  a  profession  he 
possessed  many  of  the  requisites,  and 
communicating  his  intention  to  Lacy 
Ryan,  was  by  him  introduced  into  the 
I^ry  Lane  company  in  1717,  where  he 
\V3^  enrrac:ed  for  the  following  year. 
Dr.  Aikin  says,  that  liis  tirst  appearance 
on  the  stage  was  at  the  Old  Smodt 
Alley  Theatre,  Dublin,  as  early  as  1714; 
that  he  came  to  London  in  1715  ;  and 
after  playing  at  Drury  Lane  for  two 
years,  was  en^ged  at  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Theatre.  But  the  more  generally- 
received  account  is,  that  he  made  iiis 
debdt  in  London  at  Drury  Lai  l  ;  t  hough 
it  is  possible  he  might  previously  have 
appeared  on  the  Dublin  boards,  during 
his  temporary  sojourn  in  titot  city, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  an  actiouj  which  had  been 
commenced  against  him  forcrim.  con. 
"  While  Quin,"  says  Gait,     was  em- 

gloyed  in  studying  those  parts  in  which 
e  imagined  he  might  appear  in  the 
ensuing  season,  he  was  unexpectedly 
obliged  to  leave  London.  In  his  youth- 
iul  years,  he  laid  no  claim  to  any  pe- 
culiar puritfin  his  eondnety  and  fbnned, 
what  he  supposed,  a  very  snug  alliance 
with  a  woollen-drapers  vme.  One 
night,  he  met  the  lady  by  accldenty 
and  persuaded  her  to  accompany  him 
to  a  tavern,  and  she  could  not  resist 
his  persuasion.  But  a  tUipid  waiter 
showed  negligently,  into  the  same  room, 


a  vestr\l,  in  company  with  the  husband 
of  the  lady.  SworiLi  were  diawn, 
the  ladies  screamed,  and  a  battle  en- 
sued. A  criin.  con.,  and  an  assault  and 
battery,  were  both  instituted,  and  our 
hero  fled  to  DnbUn.  The  husband, 
however,  died  ?non  after,  and  Quin 
was  invited  to  return.  It  was  during 
this  evaeion,  tliai  I  am  of  amnion  he 
made  his  appatranee  as  Abd^  in  Smodt 
Alley." 

After  his  return  to  London,  Quin 
performed  but  subordinate  parts;  nor 
were  his  abilities  at  all  appreciated  till 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
them  in  the  part  of  Bi(|aset,  which  was 
given  to  him  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  the  actor  who  was  to  have 
represented  it.  But  Mi  reputation 
cannot  be  properly  dated  earlier  than 
1721,  when,  on  the  revival  of  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  he  under- 
took to  play  Falstaff.  The  manager 
was  about  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
bringing  out  the  comedy,  in  conse- 
quence of  every  actor  having  declined 
to  venture  upon  the  character,  when 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  offered  to 
attempt  it.  "  Hem !"  said  Rich,  *'/ou 
attempt  Falstafl"!  Why,  you  might 
as  Weil  think  of  acting  Cato  after 
Booth!  The  diaracter  of  Falstail^ 
young  man,  is  quite  another  character 
from  what  you  think ;  it  is  not  a  little 
snivelling  part  that— that — in  short, 
any  one  can  do.  There  is  not  a  man 
among  you  that  has  any  idea  of  the 
part  but  myself.  It  is  <juite  out  of 
your  walk.  No,  never  thmlc  of  Fal- 
staff— it  is  quite  out  of  yovr  walk, 
indeed,  young  man."  In  the  sequel, 
however,  Quin  wss  permitted  to  per- 
form the  character,  and  went  through 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  and 
delight  both  the  audienoe  and  the  actors. 

His  next  capital  character  was  that 
of  Sir  John  Brute,  in  The  Provoked 
Wife ;  but  he  was  not  considered  a 
first-rate  actor  till  1731,  when  he  un- 
dertook the  part  of  Cato,  after  the 
retirement  of  Booth.  Aware  of  the 
impression  that  great  actor  had  pro- 
dii:<  i.!,  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
modestly  announced  that,  "  the  part  of 
Cato  would  be  only  attempted  by 
Mr.  Quin but  he  acquitted  himself 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  greater 
degree  of  applause  than  was  bestowed 
on  hia  predecesaor.  He  was  eneored 
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in  the  famous  soliloquy,  and  the  audi- 
ence were  so  afiected  at  the  style  in 
which  he  pronounced  the  words — 
"  Tlianks  to  the  Gods, — my  boy  has 
done  his  duty!"  tliat  they  exclaimed, 
*'  Booth  outdone  i  Booth  outdone  i" 
During  Qttin's  perfomoance  of  this  cha- 
racter, one  evening,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  which,  though  in  itself  ludi- 
cNus,  produeed  very  unhappy  conse- 
quences. A  Welchman,  named  Wil- 
liams, who  performed  the  part  of  the 
messenger,  m  detivering  the  line--' 
'*  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato,"  pro- 
nounced the  former  word  **  Keesar," 
which  so  amused  Quin,  that  he  replied, 
with  his  usual  coolnessy  **  Would  he  had 
sent  a  better  messenger."  The  poor 
Welchman  was  so  stung  by  the  retort, 
that  he  challenged  Quin  to  fight  him ; 
but  only  receiving  some  rallyinj^  remai  ks 
in  reply,  waited  for  the  latter  under  the 
piazza,  where  he  drew,  uid  a  contest 
ensiud,  in  vsliich  Willinms  was  killed. 
Quin  was  tried  for  his  murder  at  the 
Old  fiailey,  but  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter only  was  brought  in  against 
him. 

Quin  maintained  hb  pre-enaaence 
on  the  stage  till  the  latter  part  of  1741, 
when  the  appearance  of  Garrick,  at 
Goodman's  Fields,  caused  the  other 
theatres  to  be  comparatively  deserted. 
Quia  ait  first  affected  to  treat  Garrick 
with  contempt; — "  He  is  a  new  re- 
ligion," was  his  remark ;  "  the  people 
follow  him  as  another  Whitefield,  but 
they  will  soon  return  to  church  again." 
Garrick  soon  heard  of  the  sarcasm,  and 
answered  it  by  an  epigram,  ending 
with  the  following  lines 

Than  grand  iiifalliltle,  forbear  to  roar, 
Hiy  bull*  and  trror*  are  rcver'd  no  mora ; 
^^)lctl  (loctrini's  meet  v>ith  ^encal  aiiprolwtlOII, 
It  it  not  berety,  but  Rfornatioa. 

These  sallies  produced  no  ill-will  on 
cither  part,  and  both  aaors  ultimately 
became  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship 
wiih  each  other.  Quin's  pooularity, 
however,  began  to  wane,  thonfjh  in  his 

Jerformance  of  Sir  John  Liute,  Sir 
ohn  I'alstaff,  and  Cato,  he  was  still 
allowed  to  continue  unrivalled  ;  but,  in 
all  other  characters,  he  was  manitestiy 
outmatched  by  Garrick. 

Quin's  secession  from  the  stage  arose 
out  of  a  quarrel  with  Rich,  in  conse- 
quence of  whidv  Hie  fbimer  went  down 


^  to  F>ath  ;  whence,  on  his  resentment 
beginning  to  abate,  he  condescended  to 
write  to  Rich  as  follows :— "  I  am  at 
Bath. — QuiN."  This,  though  laconic, 
'  was  intended,  on  his  part,  as  a  letter 
oi  truce;  but  Rich,  not  choosing  to 
take  it,  or  affecting  not  to  see  it  in 
that  light,  immediately  replied,  "  Stay 

there,  and  be  d  d Rich."  This 

answer,  as  it  has  been  said,  cost  the 
public  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  stage ;  for  Qmo,  after  receiving  it, 
determined  never  to  renew  an  engage- 
ment  with  Rich.  He  came,  however, 
every  year  to  London,  to  play  Fal- 
staff,  for  the  benefit  of  liis  friend  Ryan, 
till  1754,  when  the  loss  of  two  of  his 
front  teeth  compelled  him  to  decline 
giving  liis  wonted  assistance.  Upon 
this  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have  sent 
the  following  epistle  to  Ryan : — "  I 
would  play  for  you  if  I  could;  but  will 
not  whistle  for  you.  I  have  willed  you 
a  thousaiiil  pounds.  If  you  want 
money,  you  may  have  it,  and  save  my 
executors  trouble.— James  Quin." 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third,  his  mnje?ty  gave  orders, 
without  any  application  being  made 
to  him,  for  the  allowance  of  a  pension 
to  Quin,  who  had  formerly  instructed 
him,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in  elo- 
cntion.  The  subj^t  of  our  memoir 
was  not  a  little  proud  of  the  lessons  he 
had  given  to  his  royal  pupil ;  and  on 
being  informed  with  wlut  elegance  and 
propriety  the  king  had  delivered  his 
first  speech  from  the  throne,  is  said 
to  have  exclauned,  "  Ah  I  I  taught  the 
boy  to  speak !"  Upon  quitting  the 
stage,  Quin  retired  permanently  to 
Bath,  upon  a  very  comfortable  inde- 
pendence, as,  besides  his  pension,  he 
had  ,C2,000  in  the  funds,  and  for  tlie 
same  sum  he  obtained  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  an  annuity  of  ^6200  per 
annum.  He  came  once  a  year  to 
London,  to  visit  his  friends,  and  always 
spent  a  week  at  Hampton  with  Gar- 
rick; between  whom  and  himself  a 
regular  correspondence  had  L  llh  kept 
tip  since  Quin's  retirement  from  the 
sta^e.  During  his  last  excursion,  in 
ITto,  an  eniption  appeared  on  the 
back  of  his  hand,  wbicii  his  physician 
apprehended  would  turn  to  mordfica- 
tion.  It  was,  however,  cured ;  but  the 
anxiety  Uuin  had  suiSfered,  and  his 
Inattention  to  the  moderate  inlt  of 
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living,  which  was  prescribed  for  him, 
brought  on  a  feveri  which  carried  iiim 
off  on  the  SItt  of  January,  17M. 

"Although  Quin,"  siys  Mr.  Gall, 
"  was  a  kind-hearted,  jovial,  and  fa- 
cetious man,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  if 
it  be  not  from  the  coarseness  of  some 
of  his  jokes,  that  a  general  impression 
prevails  of  his  being  a  moroae  charac- 
ter. No  general  persuadon  was  ever 
more  fallacious.  He  was  naturally  a 
handsome  man ;  beloved  by  his  friends, 
and  always  on  joyous  terms  with  him- 
self.  Few  understood  the  inclinations 
of  man  better,  and  none  could  be  more 
indulgent  to  unpremeditated  error. 
While  he  cherished  a  little  affectation 
in  himself,  to  conceal  the  warmth  .and 
mildness  of  his  disposition,  he  dis- 
cerned every  d^ree  of  it  in  otheia  with 
a  shrewd  eye.  I  think  lie  was  an 
accomplished  specimen  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  of  the  right  sort ;  for  he  wai 
more  amiable  than  he  really  seemed 
to  be." 

UndouhtediT  Quin  had  many  amiable 

(jualities  ;  his  heart,  if  we  may  believe 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  was  one  of  the  best 
that  ever  inhabited  mortal  boBom; 
though  his  prejudices,  his  preposses- 
sions, and  his  whims,  often  pave  rise 
to  conduct  equally  at  variance  with 
^ood  breeding,  good  senae^  and  ^ood 
feeling.  A  man  of  strong  passions, 
irritable  temper,  and  coarse  language, 
he  oflfended  many  who  never  mrgave 
liim ;  yet  he  often  accompanied  his 

Sruffnesa  and  acerbitv  with  such  in- 
ications  of  the  namre  warmth  and 
gentleness  of  his  heart,  as  made  the 
latter  alone  remembered.  Although, 
as  one  of  his  friends  said  of  him,  "  There 
was  a  tediment  of  brutalitj^  in  him, 
when  you  shook  the  bottle,"  it  is  to  his 
honour  that  it  soon  subsided ;  andseldom 
sote,  except  when  excited  by  insolence, 
presumption,  or  oppression.  His  mo- 
rality, according  to  the  received  phrase 
of  the  word,  was  not  conspicuous;  but 
lie  «as  neither  debauched  nor  profli- 
gate ;  and,  as  respects  this  part  of  his 
conduct,  imbibed  more  contamination 
than  he  imparted.  When  asked  why 
he  did  not  marry,  take  a  house,  and 
set  up  an  equipage,  he  replied,  "  I 
carry  a  coach,  a  wife,  and  a  dinner, 
always  in  my  pocket ;  and  I  can  either 
lake  the  number,  obtain  a  dinner,  or 
turn  off  my  cook,  whenever  I  please." 


In  illustration  of  his  doctrine,  he  used 
to  make  an  annual  excursion  with 
some  agreealile  lady,  whom  he  se- 
lected, agreeing  with  her  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  tour,  as  long  as 
£140  wouhl  carry  them.  After  all 
the  money  was  spent,  he  gave  the  lady 
a  parting  supper,  at  the  piazzas,  Covent 
Garden,  and  dismissed  her  with  the 
following  words : — "  Madam,  for  our 
mutual  convenience,  I  have  given  you 
the  name  of  Uuin  for  this  sometime 
past.  There  is  no  reason  for  carrying 
on  this  farce  here ;  and  now,  madam, 
give  me  leave  to  un-Q,uin  you,  and 
restore  to  you  your  own  name  for  the 
future." 

One  cannot  but  smile  at  such  con- 
duct, the  laxity  of  which  was,  perhaps, 
redeemed  by  a  conscientious  abstinence 
from  some  gratifications  in  which  the 
most  moral  have  deemed  it  harmless  to 
indulge.  Ai^ng  he  alwa^  thought  a 
very  barbarous  diversion;  and,  being 
asked  the  reason,  gave  an  answer,  with 
bis  accustomed  mcetiousness.  Sup- 
pose," he  said,  '*  some  superior  being 
should  bait  a  hook  with  venison,  and 
go  a  Quinnin^,  I  should  certainly  bite ; 
and  what  a  sight  I  should  be,  dangling 
in  the  air!"  But,  though  he  disap- 
proved of  angling,  he  was  passionately 
fond  offish,  particularly  of  John  Dories, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  following  lines, 
after  his  death : 

Alu,  p«or  Qviat  ibyinti  and  Morwi 
An  qnli*  wtiaaddMl  t  aadl  what  nort  it, 
Wh«M  jrMiVtfvM,  tlMnv^  M  John  Onrte 

He  used  to  pay  an  annual  Timt  to  Ply- 
mouth, for  the  purpose  of  eating  John 
Dories,  and  attributed  his  last  illness 
to  his  omitting  to  do  so ;  saying,  "  he 
considered  them  as  salutary  to  his  con- 
stitution, as  herrings  were  to  a  Dutch- 
man, and  that  if  he  recovered,  he 
would  eat  nothing  else  all  the  days 
of  his  life."  He  was  certainly  some- 
what of  an  epicure,  and  there  was  as 
much  of  the  gourmand  as  of  the 
humourist  in  his  exclamation,  on  his 
first  sight  of  Westminster  oridge— 
**  Oh  1  that  my  mouth  were  that  centre 
arch,  and  that  the  river  ran  claret !" 
Claret  was  his  favourite  beverage,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  drunk  a  bottle  of  it 
only  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

The  numerous  witty  sayings  and 
doings  that  have  been  recturded  of  Quin 
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would  fill  a  volume,  and  many,  though 
probably  not  new,  are  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted  in  this  memoir.  We 
shall  not  sliock  the  reader  with  the 
repeuLiuii  of  the  invariable  expletive  by 
which  they  were  always  ac(XHnpaiiied ; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  of 
Quin's  general  propriety  of  feeling, 
thould  haVe  thought  it  n«omnry  to 
introduce  the  name  of  the  Deity,  to  give 
point  to  almost  every  joke  he  uttered, 
lining,  one  day,  at  Bath,  a  nobleman 
said  to  him,  What  a  pity  it  is,  Quin, 
my  boy,  that  a  clever  fellow,  like  yon, 
should  be  a  player  I"  "  What  would 
your  lordship  have  me  to  bc  r|  was  bis 
reply.  "A  lord  ?'* — A  young  gentleman, 
who  had  lately  become  acqusunted  with 
him,  volttnteered,  one  day,  a  specimen  of 
his  talents  for  the  stage  ;  intending,  as 
be  said,  to  turn  actor,  if  Quin  approved 
of  his  perfSBrmanee.  He  had,  however, 
scarcely  concluded  the  line,  "  To  be, 
or  not  to  be, — that  is  the  question," 
before  Quin  started  up,  exclaiming, 
No  qaesdon  itt  all,  sir  ^not  to  l>e, 
upon  my  honour." — Lamenting,  one 
day,  that  he  ^rew  old,  Uuin  was  asked, 
by  an  impertinent  young  fellow,  What 
he  would  give  to  be  as  young  as  he 
was.  "I  would  even  submit,"  said 
Qidn,  **  to  be  almost  as  lboHsh.''-^Being 
ironically  complimented  by  a  noble- 
man, upon  his  happy  retreat  at  Bath, 
he  replied,  "Look  ye,  my  lord,  per- 
haps 'tis  a  sinecure  your  lordship  would 


you,  I 


not  accept  of;  but,  I  can  assure 
gave  up  £>l,AO{}  a-year  for  it.*' — An 
olBcer,  not  remarkable  for  courage, 
came,  one  day,  to  Quin,  to  ask  him  how 
he  should  act,  after  having  had  his 
nose  pnUed.  «Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
"soap  your  nose  for  the  future,  and 
then  they'll  slip  their  bold."— The 
first  time  he  was  invited  to  dine  upon 
turtle,  the  host,  a  West  Indian,  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  because  he  did  not 
understand  the  callipashf  and  other 
nieeties,  of  such  an  elegant  dish.  "  It 
may  be  an  elegant  dish,"  said  Quin ; 
"  but,  if  it  had  been  fit  for  Christians, 
we  shoiild  have  been  acquainted  with 
it  as  soon  as  the  wild  Indians." — To 
an  author,  whose  play  he  had  lost,  he 
apologized,  saying,  **  Here  is  a  drawer 
full  of  both  coiiicdic.s  and  trajE;edies; 
take  any  two  you  please  in  the  room 
of  it." 

Quin  onee  passed  wme  time  at  an 


inn,  which  was  much  infested  with 
rats  ;  telling  the  landlord  he  would  en- 
deavour to  find  some  remedy  for  them, 
before  he  went  At  the  end  of  eight 
weeks  he  prepared  to  depart,  and,  call- 
ing f<Hr  bis  bul,  paid  it,  observing  that 
the  amount  (£150)  was  a  good  deal  for 
a  cheap  inn.  '*  I  hope,"  said  the  land- 
lord, "  you  have  not  forgot  the  remedy 
you  promised  me  for  the  rats."  "  Oh  I 
no,''  replied  Quin,  as  he  stepped  into  his 
chaise ;  "  there's  your  bill ;  show  them 
that  when  they  come,  and  if  they 
trouble  your  house  ao^ain  I'll  be  d — d  !'* 
Our  wit,  however,  sometimes  met  with 
his^  match.  Having  lost  Ids  hMse, 
which  he  had  turned  out  to  grass, 
whilst  he  was  staying  at  a  tarui-house, 
in  Somersetshire,  he  aslced  a  country 
fellow,  if  there  were  any  thieves,  or 
horse-steaiers,  in  his  neighbourhood." 
**  No,"  answered  the  man,  **  we  be  all 
honest  folk  here  ;  but  there's  one  Quin, 
I  think  they  call  him,  a  strolling  player 
from  London,  mayhap  he  may  have 
stole  him."  The  Driny  Lane  audi- 
ence were  once  very  angry  at  the  non- 
appearance of  a  dancer,  named  Roland, 
when  Quin,  being  sent  forward  to  apo- 
logize, retired,  amidst  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter and  applause,  after  saying,  "  Ladie$ 
and  gentlemen,  Madam<4>a-RoIand  has 

Eut  her  ankle  out,  I  wish  it  had  been 
er  neck,  and  be  d— — d  to  her  !" 
MfS.  Clive  once  offending  him  by  some 
remark  in  his  own  way,  he  said  to  her, 
"  Madam,  if5;pittin$»  upon  you  were  not 
taking  iioLice  oi  you,  1  would  do  it." 
He  would,  however,  say  a  gallant,  and 
even  poetical  thing,  wleu  he  was  in 
the  humour.  Being  asked  by  a  lady 
why  there  were  more  women  in  the 
world'  than  men,  he  replied,  "  It  is  in 
conformity  with  the  arrangements  of 
Nature,  madam ;  we  always  see  more  of 
heaven  than  of  earth." 

His  generous  conduct  to  Mrs.  George 
Anne  Bellamy  we  have  already  related 
in  our  memotr  of  that  lady,  but  in  no 
instance  was  it  more  nobly  shewn,  than 
towards  the  poet  Thomson.  Hearing 
that  he  was  confined  in  a  spunging* 
house,  for  a  debt  of  £70^  Quin  called 
upon  the  poet,  and  after  liaving  finished 
a  supper,  wmch  had  1>een  ordered  at 
his  own  expense,  from  a  neighlMiuring 
tavern,  said,  "  It  is  now  time  that  we 
should  balance  aecounts;  the  pleasure 
.1  have  liad  in  peruung  yoni  works,  \ 
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eftlinot  estii^iate  at  less  than  ;t  100,  and  I 
insist  on  aow  ac<j[uitting  the  debt;"  on 
saying  which,  be  put  down  a  note  and 
took  hi^  kave,  without  waiting  for  a  re- 
ply. N  or  did  the  display  of  bis  alfection 
for  Thomson  end  here ;  for  after  the 
poet's  death,  he  delivered  the  prologue 
to  his  tragedy  of  Coriolanus,  with  a  true 
pathos  thai  did  honour  to  his  feelings. 
Quin's  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
Word  fasces,  oro;isioiied  a  ludicrous 
mistake  at  the  rehcariial  of  this  tragedy, 
tor  the  eenturiom  of  the  Voladan  army, 
imagining  that  he  said  faces,  all  bowed 
their  heads  on  being  told  to  lower  the 
former. 

We  have  seen  that  Quin's  love  of 
sarcasm  involved  him  in  the  bitter  re- 
flection of  having  first  wounded  the 
feelings,  and  then  taken  the  life,  of  a 
fellow-creatnre ;  it  produced,  among 
other  quarrel:*,  one  with  CoUey  Cibber, 
wiiich  did  not  terminate  so  fatally. 
The  coxcombry  of  Colley  had  so  ex- 
asperated Uuin,  in  some  transactions 
wnich  they  had  with  each  other,  that 
be  nuide  use,  in  return,  of  the  strongest 
and  foulest  expresaioua  he  was  ca- 
pable of.  Gibber  took  tittle  notice  of 
his  conduct  at  the  time,  but  passing 
the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  one  night, 
walked  in,  and  began  to  abuse  Quin 
to  tome  of  his  friends,  calling  him  a 
capon-iined  rascal,"  and  expressing*  his 
determmation  to  call  him  to  an  account 
Some  one  pointed  ont  Quin  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rooni,  and,  anxious  to 
spur  on  Colley,  added,  "  be  sets  off  for 
Bath  to-morrow,  and  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  in  town  a^d'in  these  tvvtlve 
months."  "  Is  tnat  the  case  V  cried 
Gibber,  nettled  at  finding  his  courage 


snspectetl,  "  then  I'll  e'en  chastise  him 
now.  You, — Mr.  Quin,  1  think  yon 
call  yonnelf,"^!  iniist  upon  tatisftetion 

for  tlie  affront  you  gave  nie— dr-miue !" 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  be  flogged," 
replied  Quin,  "  I'll  do  It  for  you  witb 
all  my  heart— demroe!"  Gibber,  half 
tn;iti  at  so  contemptuous  an  answer, 
could  only  excUiui,  "  Draw,  sir,  or  I'll 
be  through  your  guts  this  instant  1" 
Quin,  stiU  cool,  replied,  **This,  sir,  is 
an  improper  place  to  rehearse  Lord 
Foppington  in ;  but,  if  you'll  go  under 
the  piazza,  I  may,  perhaps,  make  you 

{>ut  uu  your  sword  taster  than  you  drew 
t'*  The  result  was  a  dud  In  tbe  piazia, 
in  which  Quin  was  slightly  wounded. 

As  an  actor,  Quin  had  many  personal 
advantages ;  his  figure  was  majestic ;  his 
countenance  waa  expressive;  his  eye 
penetrating;  his  voice  clear,  full,  and 
uieiodiuus ;  besides  which,  he  possessed 
an  extensive  memory,  and  an  entbud* 
astic  achuiration  of  Shakspeare.  His 
utterance  is  said  to  have  been  some- 
what cumbrous  and  monotonous,  though 
weighty  and  impt -.  hsive  ;  but  his  fauhs, 
in  this  respect,  were  those  of  the  age ; 
for,  until  the  appearance  of  Garrick,  the 
rolling  pompous  manner  of  reciting 
was  the  most  applauded.  Upon  the 
whole,  Quin'smeritsasa  comediatt  liave 
been  fairly  atunmed  up  by  Thomson,  in 
one  of  his  stanzas  in  1  he  Castle  of  In- 
dolence, in  which,  after  introducing 
Quin  at  Th*  Esopus  of  tbe  Age,**  be 
say^ 

Wtik  double  forc'!  th'  (.'ulivaBMl  teruc  hv.  w.il 
Vetquiu  aot  N»tur<;'»  boimds.    lii:  kiiuv.«  lu  kceft 
L4cb  due  d«conin  t  now  the  heart  he  thnkri, 
Aad  MW*  witk  wBHiiy*  th'  euliibuscit 


CATHERINE  CLIVE. 


This  excellent  actress  was  the  dangb* 
ter  of  Mr.  Raftor,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
of  some  projierty,  whicii  he  sacrificed 
to  his  principlef  at  tbe  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  coming  to  London, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
citizen,  by  whom  be  bad  teveral  chil- 
dren. Catherine  was  born  in  Ireland, 
in  the  vear  1711,  and  toon  develoned 
an  ioclfnation  for  the  staje,  wbidi  tier 


parents  in  vain  tried  to  check.  A 
pleasing  voice  and  taste  for  singing 
caused  lier  to  be  engaged,  in  her  ^cven- 
teenth  year,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  | 
then  under  the  management  of  Booth, 
Wilks,  and  Gibber.  Her  first  appear- 
ance was  in  the  play  of  Hithndates, 
the  part  she  performed  bdng  that  of 
Ismenes,  in  boy's  dothea.  Aa  an 
actress,  however,  she  was  not,  at  first. 
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considered  equal  to  anything  beyond 
some  innocent  country  girl,  sucn  as 
Phillida,in  Damon  and  PhilUda;  and, 
for  the  first  three  years  of  her  theatrical 
oaieer»  was  chiefly  employed  in  singing 
0  aong  between  the  acta  of  a  play.  Her 
performance,  however,  of  Nell,  in  The 
Devil  to  Pajf  in  17£(1,  displayed  her 
obilitfei  in  their  true  light;  and,  for 
thirty  years,  she  remained  the  first 
comic  actre&s  on  the  British  staxe. 

In  1732,  she  married  Mr.  CUve,  a 
brother  of  Baron  Clive;  but,  their 
union  was  soon  followpd  by  a  separa- 
tion. In  1740,  she  periunned  beiure 
the  Prince  of  Wltet, at CUefden  Hou^e; 
and  in  the  same  year,  played  Celia,  in 
As  You  Liice  It,  and  Portia,  in  The 
If  evdiant  of  Venieew  For  the  moat 
part,  such  characters  as  these  were 
neither  suited  to  her  genius  nor  her 
person,  yet  to  the  last  ahe  was  ambi- 
tious of  shining  in  parts  above  her 
reach;  a  failing  which  sometimes  in- 
volved her  in  disagreeable  disputes.  In 
Portia,  dw  was  always  mueh  a|q>lauded ; 
but  this,  says  Davies,  was  owing  to 
her  roisrepresenuuun  of  the  character; 
mimicry  m  a  pleader,  when  a  client's 
life  is  in  daqger,  is  but  wisplaoed 
bufibonery*** 

In  1741,  she  went  over  to  Ireland,  to 
perform  in  Dublin;  and,  in  174,1,  re- 
moved to  Covent  Garden.  She  was 
not  engaged  the  following  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispite  between  her  and 
the  managers,  the  particulars  of  which 
she  publithed  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
The  Case  of  Mrs.  Clive  submitted  to 
the  Public.  In  1745,  she  returned  to 
Dnury  Lane,  where  she  continued  until 
tlie  24th  of  April,  1769,  when  she  took 
her  leave  of  the  stage  in  The  Wonder, 
and  Lethe,  and  spoke  an  epilogue, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Horace 
Walpole.  She  then  retired  upon  a 
comfortable  independence,  to  an  ele- 
gant ubude  near  bUiivv berry  Hiii,  where 
she  died,  universally  respoctedy  OH  the 
6th  of  December,  1785. 

Mrs.  Clive  wa«  the  most  fiunous 
aetreaa,  in  her  vecttUar  line,  that  ever 
trod  the  stage ;  ner  equal  is  not  to  be 
ibuod  in  theatrical  history,  either  be- 
fore or  linee  the  era  In  which  she 
flourished.  Mrs.  Davison  and  Miss 
Kelly  are,  periiaps,  the  only  actresses 
that  can  be  couipared  to  her.  "  Her 
I  aBlrth,"  aaya  Mr*  Daviea^  "  was  ao 


genuine,  that  whether  it  was  restrained 
to  the  arch  sneer,  and  the  suppressed 
half  laugh,  widened  to  the  broad  grin, 
or  extended  to  the  downright  honest 
biurst  of  loud  laughter,  the  audience 
were  sure  to  aeeompany  her;  he  must 
have  been  more  or  less  than  man, 
who  could  be  grave  when  Clive  was 
disposed  to  be  merry."  She  exedled 
alike  in  chambermaids,  the  affected  or 
capricious  lady  of  fashion,  country  girls, 
romps,  hoydens,  and  dowdies,  super- 
annuated beauties,  viragoes,  and  hu- 
mourists. To  quote  we  eulogy  of 
Churchill  ;— 

Pint  friKgliDKi  plotting,  chain Wmkiilt  Birive, 

tluy(l«ii«  and  ronipi,  led  on  by  He  i<-r;>l  Cliv* 

III  tpile  of  oucwaril  blemishi'i  &lic  bhine. 

For  hi.iiMiMr  famed,  and  humour  nil  lief  wmi 

Eaiy,  ai  if  ai  baine,  the  ftaxe  ibe  trod. 

Nor  •oaKht  Uie  critic't  praiM^  Mr  AwV  his  SS^i 

Or>irtB«l  in  ^irit,  a*^  i»  «■*•, 

She  pbuol  by  kMnir  ftll  MlmiM*    ptMM  • 

N*  cmbIc  actmi  ever  jr«t  ceald  raiw 

<hi  baoMMr^  tmtc  bmk  owrit  er  non  pnim 

In  private  life,  Mrs.  Clive  was  scarcely 
less  entertaining  and  agreeable,  than 
in  public;  her  conversation  is  (described 
as  a  mixture  of  uncommon  vivacity, 
droll  mirth,  and  honest  bluntness.  She 
preserved  throughout  life  an  unsullied 
reputation,  and  to  the  last,  was  visited 
by  persona  of  both  texet  of  high  rank 
and  character.  She  was  the  only  per- 
former over  whom  Garrick  did  not 
dare  to  dtAnineer;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  dreaded  aa  altercation  with  her, 
as  much  as  a  quarrel  with  an  author 
whose  play  he  had  rejected.  He  both 
felt  MM  adcnowledged,  however,  her 
talent  as  an  actress,  and  affected  to  feel 
great  sorrow  at  her  leaving  the  stage ; 
riiough  Mrs.  Clive,  if  we  may  credit  the 
following  anecdote,  thought  otherwise. 
"  When  the  manager  and  Mrs.  Clive 
met,*'  says  Davies,  "  after  she  had  ex- 
pressed  her  determination  to  retire, 
their  interview  was  short,  and  their 
discourse  curiuus.  After  some  compli- 
ments on  her  great  merit,  Mr.  Garrick 
wiifhed,  he  said,  that  she  would  con- 
tinue, for  her  own  sake,  some  years 
longer  on  the  stage.  This  civil  sug- 
pcstion  she  answered  by  a  look  of  con- 
tempt, and  a  decisive  negative.  He 
asked  how  maefa  ahe  waa  worth ;  she 
replied,  briskly,  *  as  much  as  your- 
seit^'  Upon  his  smiling  at  her  supposed 
iffnorance,  or  misinformation,  sne  ex- 
pttined  heiaelf  by  telUng  him,  that  she 
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knew  when  she  had  enough,  though  he 
never  would.  He  then  eDtreated  her 
to  renew  her  agreement  for  three  or 

four  years;  but  shp  peremptorily  re- 
fused.  Upon  repeating  hu  regret  at 


her  leaving  the  stage,  she  frankly  told 
him  that  she  hated  hypocrisy ;  for  she 
was  sure  that  he  would  light  up  candles 
for  joy  of  her  leaving  h'lm,  but  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  some  expense." 


HANNAH  PRITCUARD. 


This  eminent  aetrets,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Vaugbm,  was  born  about 
the  year  1711.  Her  manner  of  reciting, 
when  young,  several  scenes  of  parts 
both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Booth,  that 
gentleman  advised  her  to  apply  for  an 
engagement  on  the  stagOi  and  she  ac- 
cardingly  made  her  appearance  in  one 
of  Fielding's  pieces,  at  the  little  theatre 
in  flie  Haymarket  She  next  appeared 
at  the  playhouse  in  Gooilman's  Fields, 
and  subsequently  at  Bartholomew  Fair, 
*•  where,'*  says  he*  biographer,  "  she 
gained  the  notice  and  applause  of  the 
public,  by  her  easy,  unanected  manner 
of  speaking ;  and  was  greatly  caressed 
and  admired  for  singing,  in  some  farce 
or  droll,  a  favourite  air.  which  hfrrun 
with,  Sweet,  if  you  love  me,  aiuiung 
turn." 

In  the  year  1733,  when  Mr.  High- 
more,  then  patentee  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  quarrelled  with  his  aetors, 
and  took  the  llaymarket,  he  engaged 
Mrs.  Fritchard,  wlio  made  her  debUt  as 
Belina,  in  a  play,  called  The  Mother- 
in-Law.  Other  acting,  at  this  period, 
Davies  says  little,  but  he  gives  a 
somewhat  inflated  account  of  the  im- 
piession  piodaeed  by  her  petsonal  ap- 
pearance. Her  genteel  person,  he  tells 
us  (tor  she  was  then  young  and  slender), 
her  attractive  countenance,  whicli  <'t>eat 
an  alarm  to  love  i"  her  expressive  yet 
simple  manner;  her  unembarrassed 
deportment,  and  proper  action,  charmed 
all  the  spectators;  who  look  d  at  one 
another  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  as 
if  congratulating  themselves  on  seeing 
a  rising  genius,  capable,  perhaps,  one 
day,  of  consoling  them  for  the  loM  of 
their  favourite,  Oidfield. 

On  the  uniim  of  the  Haymarket  and 
Drury  Lane  companies,  under  the 
management  of  Fleetwood,  Mrs.  Prit- 
cbard's  'services  were  required  at  the 


latter  thcstiei when  the  perfbraied,both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  with  great  ap- 
plause, alter  having  established  her 
theatrical  cbaivcter  by  her  matchless 

performance  of  Rosalind,  in  AsYou  I^ike 
It.  In  epri^'htly  characters,  indeed, 
she  had  nu  -superior;  yet  her  Zara,  in 
The  Mourning  Bride,  her  Merope,  and 
Queen  Katharine,  have  seldom  been 
surpassed.  In  comedy,  her  chief 
strength  lay  in  such  parts  as  Lady 
Townley,  Lady  Betty  Modish,  and 
Maria,  in  The  Nonjuror;  but  neither 
her  person  (which  soon  lost  Its  sllnt- 
ness)  nor  her  manner,  were  siifnrit?ntly 
elegant  and  graceful  for  the  high-bred 
woman  of  foshion.  In  Shakspeare's 
Beatrice,  Vanbrugh's  Berinthia,  Far- 
quhar's  >fr>:.  Sullen,  and  all  such  parts 
as  are  tiuown  itito  situations  of  intrigue, 
gaiety  and  mirth,  she  is  said  to  have 
been  equally  charming  and  inimitable. 
Her  enunciation  was  voluble,  yet 
distinct  T  to  that  Davies  called  her 
"  a  mistress  of  dramatic  eloquence  in 
familiar  dialc^ue.'*  In  scolds  and  vi« 
ragos,  she  had  a.  powerful  rival  in 
Mrs.  Clive ;  but  Mrs.  rritchard's  repre- 
sentation of  Mrs.  Termagant  and  Mr*. 
Oakley,  were  thought,  by  many,  even 
superior  to  the  actittg  of  the  fonner 
lady  in  those  characters. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  took  leave  of  tiie 
stage  in  the  spring  of  1768,  in  the  part 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  on  which  occasion, 
Garrick  played  Macbeth,  and  wrote 
a  foreweli  epilogue  for  her.  She  do* 
livered  it  with  sobs  and  tears,  and 
retired  amidst  the  plaudits  and  regrets 
of  an  audience,  more  than  commonly 
numerous,  notwithstanding  that  tiie 
prices  had  been  doubled  on  the  occasion 
for  her  benefit.  Her  Lady  Macbeth 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  best 
tragic  parts ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  used  to  exclaim, "  Give  me  the 
dagger  I  **  never  lailed  to  ptoduce  a  meet 
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extraordinary  impressmn  ;  nor  was  her 
low  desponding  moan,  of  "  Out,  damned 
spot!"  less  thrilling  and  appalling. 
Before  concluding  our  notice  of  her 
professional  character,  we  should  ob- 
serve, that^  !n  tragedy,  she  had,  with 
many  excellences,  two  grrat  defects: 
a  too  loud  and  jprofuse  expression  of 
grief,  and  a  defiaency  of  grace  in  her 
manner. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  retired  from  the  stage, 
in  consequence  of  an  intimation,  that  a 
legaqr  had  tweo  left  her  by  a  distant 


relation,  which  would  enable  her  to 
pa&s  tile  remainder  of  her  days  in  af- 
fluence. The  will,  howeveri  was  dis- 
puted, and  the  bnlk  of  the  testator's 
property  was  adjudged  to  belong  to  his 
heirs-at-law.  Mrs.  Pritchard  ^d  not  live 
long  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  disap< 
pointment,  dying  at  Batli,  about  four 
months  after  ner  rethement  tldther,  in 
{he  Augu>t  of  the  year  above-men- 
tioned. Her  private  character  is  said 
to  have  been  amiable,  and  utterly  free 
fiom  reproach* 


DAVID  GARRICK. 


David  GARRICK  was  born  at 
Hereford,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1716. 
His  fiither  was  a  capt^n  in  the  army, 
and  his  grandfather  one  of  the  French 
protestants  who,  at  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nants,  ionght  reftige  hi 
England. 

In  1726,  David  was  sent  to  the  gram- 
mar-9choo)  at  Litchfield ;  but  was  more 

remarkable  for  the  sprightliness  of  his 
disposition,  than  for  his  application  to 
study.  He  early  imbilied  •  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  stage ;  and,  when  Tittle 
more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  assisted 
in  the  getting  up  of  The  Recruiting 
Officer,  and  took  the  character  of  Ser- 
j print  Kite.  Hp  was  shortly  afterwards 
sent  out  to  an  uncle,  who  was  an  emi- 
nent merchant,  at  Lisbon ;  but  returned 
to  Knr::land  the  following:  year,  and  re- 
sumed his  place  in  the  grammar-school. 
On  finally  quitting  it,  he  did  not  carry 
away  much  learning  wiih  him;  and 
when,  in  1735,  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  John- 
son, hia  tlioughts  were  still  turned  to 
the  stage;  and,  instead  of  composing 
exercises,  he  sketched  scenes  of  a  new 
comedy. 

In  the  March  of  the  year  1736, 
Johnson  gave  up  his  sciiool,  and  went  to 
London,  aeoomj^ied  by  Garridc ;  who, 
shortly  after  hjs  arrival,  was  entered 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  the  tol- 
lowing  year,  he  became  a  private  pupil 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colson,  an  eminent  ma- 
thematieian,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
some  general  knowledge,  previous  to 
hia  intended  call  to  the  bar.  The  death 


of  both  his  parents,  however,  and  of  his 
Lisbon  uncle,  who  left  him  £1,000, 
altered  his  views;  and,  with  the  sum 
mentioned,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother,  Peter,  in  the  wine 
trade.  Disagreements  between  them 
soon  led  to  a  separation;  when  David 
determined  to  commence  actor ;  and,  in 
the  summer  of  1741,  made  hlsil^Mlat 
Tpswich,  as  Aboan,  in  Oroonoko,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Lyddal.  This 
name  he  continued  during  many  per- 
formances; and  manifested  the  versa- 
tility of  ills  frenius,  by  playing,  among 
otiier  characters,  Captain  Brazen,  Sir 
Harry  Wildair,  tnd  Harlequhi,  with 
equal  success. 

He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1741, 
at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  as 
Glo'ster,  in  Richard  the  Third.  The 
contrast  to  the  cold  dedamation  to 
which  tlie  town  had  been  accustomed, 
and  the  manifest  genius  which  the  new 
actor  exhibited,  excited  enthusiastic  ap- 

Elauses  and  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
lane  were,  in  consequence,  for  a  time 
deserted.  Pope,  on  seeing  him,  ex- 
claimed, *'  that  he  was  afraid  the  young 
man  would  be  spoiled;  for  he  wonlH 
have  no  competitor."  During  his  stay 
at  Goodman's  Fields,  he  brought  out 
two  pieces.  The  Lying  Valet,  a  farce, 
and  Lethe,  a  dramatic  satire ;  the  first 
of  which  still  keeps  possMrion  of  the 
stage. 

The  patent  theatres  growing  jealous 
of  the  success  of  that  in  Goodman's 
Fieklit  resolved  to  have  leeourse  to  law 
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to  stop  their  progres?.  This  created  an 
alarm,  and  a  comproniise  was  entered 
into ;  bv  means  or  whtdh,  Garrick  was 
engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  >t  a  salary  of 
jg^O  a-year»  with  ao  understanding! 
that  he  Boonld  shait  th«  profits  arising 
from  hit  adipg  Bichard,  Bayet,  and 
Lear. 

In  June,  1742,  he  aeecpted  an  en- 
gagement in  Dublin,  where  he  drew 
such  crowds  to  the  theatre,  that  a  fever 
breaking  out  at  ihe  Laue,  vsa^  called  the 
Garrick  fever.  On  hisrttlimto  Lon- 
don,  he  performed,  among  other  new 
partSy  Abel  Drugger;  in  which  the 
•tare  ofatupidityne  put  on,  is  said  to 
have  dispossessed  liini  of  the  affections 
of  a  young  lady,  who  bad  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  in  uie  part  of  Cbamont,  In 
The  Orphan.  After  having  made  a 
second  visit  to  DubUn,  and  produced 
the  farce  of  Miss  in  her  Teens,  he  be- 
came a  joint  proprietor,  with  Mr.  Lacy, 
'  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  and,  on  the 
20 ih  of  September,  opened  it  for  tho 
season,  Mmaelf  q»eaking  the  celebrated 

Erol(^ue,  written  tot  the  oocaalm  by 
k,  Johnson* 

Oarridt's  management,  on  the  whole, 

gave  satisfartiou  to  the  actors,  authors, 
and  the  public;  but  he  was  not  free 
from  fhe  occa^nal  displeasure  of  eadi* 
A  spectacle  brought  out  by  him  in  No- 
venil)er,  1755,  gave  great  offence,  in 
consequence  ol  the  number  of  foreigners 
who  wete  enqployed  in  it ;  and,  on  the 
sixth  representation,  a  violent  riot  took 
place,  by  which  a  damage  was  incurred 
to  the  theatre  of  some  thousand  pounds. 

In  answpr  to  some  critics,  wlio  censured 
his  perfarmaitces,  he  published  a  mock 
herme  ^m,  called  The  Frihbleiiad,  a 
production  of  mocb  pleasantry  and 
vivacity. 

In  1763,  he  visited  Italy  and  Frtmoe ; 
and,  whilst  at  Paris,  contrasted  his 
theatrical  powers  with  those  of  the  ce- 
lebrated MtidLiuoiselie  Ciairun,  beiute  a 
splendid  and  select  circle*  After  his 
return  to  London,  the  king  commanded 
Much  ado  about  Nothing  for  his  re- 
appearance ;  on  which  ocdmon  he  spoke 
a  prologue  that  wn"-.  called  for  the  ten 
foUowiag  nights.  From  his  continental 
tour  Crmidt  was  mach  improired  $  and 
liad  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  grace 
and  elegance  than  he  had  before  ex- 
hibited. In  the  season  of  1766,  he 
wrote^  in  cw^nnctieA  with  Mr.  Colmaib 


and  produced,  The  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage. After  this,  he  re-wrote,  and 
adapted  for  the  stage.  The  Country 
Wile,  of  Wycherley,  under  the  title  m 
The  Country  Girl;  and,  subsequently, 
Cymon,  and  The  Christmas  Tale. 

In  1769,  the  corporation  of  Stratford 
presented  bun  with  the  freedom  of  the 
town,  in  a  bos  formed  from  a  portion 
of  a  mulberry  tree  planted  by  the  hand 
of  Shakspeare;  at  the  same  time,  re- 
questing he  would,  in  return,  favour 
uiem  with  a  portrait  or  bust  of  the 
immortal  bard  ;  together  with  one  to  be 
placed  beside  it  of  himselil  This  re- 
quest led  to  the  commencement  of  the 
celebrated  Stratford  Jubilee ;  which  was 
planned  by  Garrick  on  a  very  magnih- 
cent  scale,  and  lasted  three  days.  He 
also  represented  it  at  Drury  Lane ;  and 
with  such  success,  that  it  bad  a  run  of 
ninety-two  nights  to  crowded  audiences. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Lacy,  in  1773, 
the  uliole  management  of  Drury  Lane 
devolved  on  the  subject  of  our  memoir; 
but  he  only  continued  the  duties  of  liis 
office  for  three  years  longer,  during 
which  he  perfected  his  plan  of  an  in- 
stttttdon  for  the  relief  of  decayed  actors. 
He  sold  the  moiety  of  his  patent,  in 
January,  1776,  for  £35,000;  but,  pre- 
vlonsly  to  his  ^td^ng  the  stage,  per- 
formed, successively,  all  his  old  and 
favourite  characters.  His  last  appear- 
ance was  on  the  10th  of  J  une,  as  Felix, 
in  The  Wonder,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  play  he  spoke  an  address,  which 
drew  tears  both  from  the  audience  and 
himself.  A(\er  his  retirement,  he  oc- 
casionally attended  rehearsals',  with  a 
view  to  assist  his  friend,  iSheridan. 

In  1777,  he  was  commanded  to  read 
a  play  before  the  kinti:  and  queen,  at 
"  tir 


Buckingham  Palace,  in  the  manner  of 
Monsieur  Le  Texier,  who  had  obtained 
great  reputation  by  reading  plays,  sit- 
ting at  a  table,  and  acting  them  as  he 
went  on.  He  chose,  for  the  occasion, 
his  faroe  of  Lethe ;  but  the  comparative 
coldnett  with  which  he  was  heard  by 
the  royal  party,  greatly  damped 
exertkms. 

In  the  above-mentioned  year,  be  was 
put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
but  did  not  long  sundfe  the  appoinb> 
ment.  Whilst  partaking  of  the  Cnrist- 
mas  festivities,  in  1778,  at  Lord  Spen- 
cer's seat,  at  Akhorpe,  he  was  seized 
with  an  attack  of  the  slone ;  which,  on 
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his  coming  to  London,  terminated  in  a 
palsy  of  the  kidneys,  and  deprived  Mm 

of  life  on  the  20th  of  January,  1779. 
He  met  with  cahnness,  and  was  per- 
fectly aware  of,  his  approaching  death ; 
and, «  short  tune  previous  to  du^  event, 
observitig^  a  number  of  gentlemen  in 
his  room,  who,  he  was  told,  were  aii 
physicians,  he  exclaitiud,  in  the  lan- 
gttigo  of  Horatio^  ia  The  Fair  Penitent : 

Anotbir  A'liI  aiiijlli'jr  still  naciOt'ilN  ; 

AiiJ  iijc  l;ist  iijol  ih  uvliuiiic       tbi;  former. 

His  body  was  interred  in  Westminater 
Abbey,  and  Ibllowed  to  the  grave  by 

some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
the  day,  both  in  rank  and  talent.  His 
widow,  a  celebrated  dancer,  named 
Violetti,  whom  he  had  married  in  1749, 
died  on  the  16t)i  of  October,  1822. 

Garrick  was  low  in  stature,  but  well 
proportioned;  and  he  had  much  im- 
proved his  natural  grace  by  an  early 
proficiency  in  dancing  and  fencing.  His 
deportment  was  prepossessing  ana  easy, 
and  bespoke  ll)e  character  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  His  complexion  was  dark, 
his  eye  black,  full,  and  penetrating,  and 
his  features  regular.  His  voice  was 
clear,  soft,  and  commandinj^;  and  his 
articulation,  which  posseb^ed  uniunited 
variation,  was  so  remarkably  distinct, 
that  it  could  be  heard  in  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  theatre,  and  under 
any  expression  of  feeling.  Andd  so 
many  excellences  which  he  possessed 
as  an  actor,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state 
vrhat  was  his  peenlfar  forte.  In  tragedy, 
comedy,  or  farce,  he  was  alike,  by 
turns,  great.  All  the  passions  of  the 
heart  seemed  thrown  open  for  the 
adoption  of  this  great  actor;  and  all 
were,  by  him,  portrayed  with  equal 
abihty,  vigour,  and  truth.  *'  Rage  and 
ridicule/'  says  a  critic,  "doubt  and 
despair,  transport  and  tendernesi:,  com- 
passion and  contempt,  love,  jealousy, 
war,  fury,  and  simplicity,  sit  took,  m 
turn,  possession  of  nis  features ;  while 
each  of  them,  in  turn,  appeared  to  be  the 
sole  possessor  of  those  features.  One 
night,  old  age  sat  on  his  countenance, 
as  if  the  wrinkles  she  had  stamped 
there  were  indelible;  the  next,  the 
gaiety  and  bloom  of  youth  seemed  to 
overspread  his  face,  and  smooth  even 
those  marlu  which  time  and  muscular 
confimnadon  ndght  have  really  made 
thcca.  Of  tfaeie  tnitiii»  no  one  can  be 


ignorant,  who  ever  saw  iiim  in  the 
several  diaracten  of  Lear  or  Ranlet, 

Richard,  Dorilas,  Romeo  or  Lusignan, 
Ranger,  Bayes,  Drugger,  Kitely,  Brute, 
or  Benedict."  It  was,  however,  as  the 
living  commentator  of  Sliakspeare,  that 
he  shone  with  peculiar  lustre;  and  it 
IS  certain,  a^  one  of  his  biographers 
observes,  **  that  the  almost  idolatrous 
admiration  of  our  imraorial  bard,  which 
has  disunguisbed  the  last  halt  century 
of  literature,  may  be  traced  fltMU  die 
aopearance  of  Ganidc  in  Us  piind]wl 
characters." 

The  private  dianeter  of  Garriek  was 
very  estimable;  and  gained  him  the 
respect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  some 
of  them  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of 
society.  He  was  possessed  of  a  sound 
understanding  and  nice  discrimination ; 
and  exhibited  a  constant  attention  to 
the  wishes  of  others,  without  servility  to 
the  great,  or  ostentation  to  the  humble. 
An  unprecedented  tribute  was  paid  to 
Ills  talents,  about  two  years  before  his 
death.  He  happened  to  be  present 
during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  one  of  the  membere  moved 
to  clear  the  gallery.  On  this,  Mr. 
Burke  rose  and  addressed  the  house, 
inquiring,  "  it  it  wouid  be  decent  or 
liberal,  to  ezdude  from  the  hearing  of 
their  debates,  a  man  to  whom  tney 
were  all  obliged;  one,  who  was  the 
greatest  master  eC  doquenoe ;  and  in 
whose  school  they  had  all  imbibed 
the  art  of  sneaking."  The  motion 
was  secondea  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
T.  Townshend,  and  the  house  almost 
unanimously  concurred  in  exempting 
Garrick  from  the  general  order  to 
quit  the  gallery. 

His  vanity  turought  with  it  jealousy, 
in  allusion  to  which,  his  biographer, 
Davies,  observes:  ** Though,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  worM,  he  stood  upon  a 
pedestal,  looking  down  upon  all  actors 
as  his  inferiors,  yet  sometimes,  firom 
the  impulse  of  theatric  jealousy,  he 
would  condescend  to  raise  the  meanest 
shrub  of  the  stage  to  a  level  with 
himself." 

His  economy  subjected  him  to  the  im- 
putation of  avarice,  but  this  is  partially 
refuted  by  the  declaration  of  Johnson, 
that  he  believed  David  Garrick  gave 
away  more  money  than  any  man  in 
London.  Many  anecdotes  have  been 
told»  however,  which  lepzetent  bfan  aa 
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condescending  to  meannesses  beneath 
a  liberd  and  gentlemanly  mind.  It  is 
said,  that  ifter  !iis  visitcirs  bad  departed, 
he  would  demand  the  vaiia  from  hu 
servant,  and  if  tlie  menial  pfetended  to 
have  received  none,  he  would  search 
his  pockets,  and  drag  out  the  douceur. 
He  boasted  of  having  sold  a  lame  mare, 
fat  a  MQnd  one*  to  a  friend ;  who  was 
so  exasperated,  that  he  sent  Oarrick 
a  bill  for  small  sums  which  he  had  ex- 
pended in  hit  company  at  tavemi,  ftc. 

and  rornppHcd  bim  to  pay  it.  He  was 
naturally  passionate  and  irritable,  but 
made  great,  and,  in  general,  micceBsfnl 
efforts,  to  conquer  his  temper.  The 
vanity,  which  marked  his  character, 
and  was  its  principal  foible,  has  been 
well  described  by  Qoldsmithy  in  his 
poem  of  Retaliation : 

or  |>niM   m  MCM  glutton,   be  twallowcd  mhmt 

And  ihe  tmM«tm  imm,  k*  MiMank  It  Ibv  fame, 
TiU  hUfotith  gvnm  mUmm,  alaivH  t*  ^mmt, 
Wht  pufftt^  ilMUifeMi,  mm  mnu  *•  |Inm. 

He  both  hated  and  feared  Foote,  yet, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  conciliate  him, 
and  often  lent  nim  money.  In  return 
for  this,  Foote  made  an  ungrateful  jest 
upon  the  manager's  imputed  avarice. 
"  I  dare  say,"  he  said  to  a  visiiot  at  his 
house,  one  day,  "  you  thinic  it  strange 
my  having  Garrick  so  near  my  gold" — 
pointing  to  a  small  bust  of  the  actor 
wldch  stood  upon  his  bureau,—"  l»ut 
you  see  it's  got  no  hands." 

Garrick  had,  when  it  was  wanted,  a 
witty  answer  ready.  Beinj^  at  the 
theatre,  one  rainy  night,  with  Quin, 
both  sent  for  a  chair,  and  Garrick's,  to 
the  mortification  of  the  former,  arrived 
first  "  Let  me  get  into  the  chair," 
cried  tbe  surly  vpteran,  "  let  me  get 
into  ibe  ciiaii,  uad  put  liltie  Davv  into 
the  lantern."  **  By  all  means,*'  said 
Garrick ;  "  I  shall  ever  be  happy  to 
give  Mr.  Quin  light  in  anything." 
He  did  not  always  talce  a  Joke  so 
calmly  :  on  bis  re-appearance  at  Dmry 
Lane,  after  his  return  from  the  conti- 
nent, coming  forwatd  to  spei^  a 
prologue,  as  soon  as  tbe  applause  at 
nis  re-appearance  had  a  little  subsided, 
all  was  silent  as  the  grave,  in  eager 
expectation  of  hearing  the  address, 
when  old  Cervetto,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Nosej/t  the  musician,  who 
sat  in  the  otehestm,  anticipated  the 
fiist  ]in«  hf  a  Cremtndoos  yawn— Aw  I 


— Convulsive  laughter  among  the  au- 
dience was  tbe  consequence,  and  it  was 

some  minute?  before  silence  could  be 
sgain  restored ;  that,  however,  obtained, 
wtrrielt  delivered  his  address,  and 
retired.  Tbe  moment  he  came  off  the 
stage,  he  flew  to  tbe  music-room,  where 
collaring  the  astonished  Nosey,  he  be- 
gan to  abuse  him  pretty  vociferously, — 
"What — why? — you  old  scoundrel — 

you  must  be  the  most  infernal  " 

At  length  poor  Cervetto  said,  Oh ! 
Mr.  Garrick  !  vat  i^;  de  matter — vat  I 
have  do— oh,  Heavens  I  vat  it  is?" 
<*  The  matter  I  Why,  you  old  d— d 
bass-viol — just  at  ibe  a— tlw  very 
moment  I  had  played  with  the  au- 
dience—tickled them  like  a  trout,  and 
brought  them  to  the  most  acoommo* 
dating  silence — so  pat  to  my  purpose — 
so  perfect— that  it  was,  one  may  say, 
a  companion  for  Milton's  visible  dark- 
ness "     "  Indeed,  Mr.  Garrick,  it 

vas  no  darkness"  "  Darkness  I  stupid 
fool  I— but  how  should  a  man  of  my 
reading  make  himself  understood  by — 
a — answer  me,  was  not  tbe  whole 
house,  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  very  still  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  indeed — still  as  a  mouse." 
"  Well,  then,  just  at  tbnt  very  mnment 
did  you  not,  with  your  d — d  jaws  ex- 
tended wide  enough  to  swallow  a  six- 

Eenny  loaf — yawn  ?  Ob  !  I  wish  you 
ad  never  shut  your  d — d  ^aws  again." 
**  Sare— Mr.Gamck— only  if  you  please 
hear  me  von  word— it  is  alvay  tbe 
vay— it  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Garrick,'  it  is 
alvay  the  vay  T  co  vhen  1  hn  the 
greatest  rapture,  Mr.  Garrick."  The 
Uttle  great  man's  anger  instantly  cooled, 
and  he  declared  that  he  ought  to  be 
forgiven,  for  the  wit  of  the  excuse. 

On  his  departure  from  Dublin,  a 
lady  put  into  his  hands  a  small  parcel, 
wiui  an  ii^unction  not  to  open  it  till  he 
wns  alone.  Carrick  had  no  pooner 
embarked  than  he  went  to  a  solitary 
part  of  the  vessel,  and,  expecting  to 
find  nothing  less  than  a  declaration  of 
love,  opened  the  packet  with  equal 
impatience  and  caution.  It  contained, 
however,  nothing  but  a  copy  of 
Wesley's  Hymns,  and  Dean  Swift's 
work  on  tbe  Trinity,  both  of  which, 
he  afterwards  told  a  friend,  he  imne- 
diately  threw  into  the  sea. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Garrick  ranks  on 
a  somewhat  elevated  fiwtiiifiw  The 
diaiacter  of  Loid  Ogleby,  la  Tne  Qao- 
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destine  Marriage,  which  is  said  to  be 
his  writing,  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
highest  class.  In  most  of  his  dramas, 
his  characters  possess  much  to  cdmire^ 
and  his  prologues  and  epilogues  teem 
with  pleasantry  and  light  satire. 

A«  a  critic,  he  was  hard  to  please ; 
and  authors  did  not  always  receive 
justice  at  bis  hands.  Mallet  duped 
him  into  the  accej^tance  of  his  play  of 
Elvira,  by  telling  him  he  should  intro- 
duce  him  into  the  Life  of  Marlborough, 
he  Yfam  abuut  to  write.  A  gentleman 
of  the  law  who  had  heard  of  this,  told 
Garrick,  the  next  time  he  met  him,  that 
he  was  about  to  publish  an  edition  of 
the  statutes  at  large,  and  ihould  cer- 
tainly find  a  niche  for  him. 

Uu  choice  of  books,  if  the  following 
anecdote  may  be  credited,  waa  as  ill- 
judged,  as  his  occasional  rejection  of 

Elays.  Dr.  Johnson,  being,  one  day,  in 
is  library,  continued  for  some  time 
skimming  through  the  title  pages  of  the 
best  bound  books,  uttering,  ail  the 
while,  expressions  of  great  contemot 
ftr  tiie  aathont  at  last  no  dlsdainfiiUy 


dashed  a  volume  open  on  the  ground, 

and  continued  doing  this  ti!!  twenty 
lav  exposed  on  the  iioor.  Garrick  and 
all  present  had  watched  this  proceeding 
in  astonishment,  though  none  had 
spoken;  but  the  former  now  roared 
out  loudly,  Why,  d-*  it  1  Johnson-^ 
you — you — you  will  destroy  all  n;y 
books!"  At  this,  Johnson  paused  and 
coolly  said,  *<  Look'ee,  David,  you  may 
understand  plays,  but  you  know 
notliin^^  about  book?." 

In  addiiiun  to  the  pieces  before-men- 
tioned, he  was  the  author  of  a  few 
dramatic  interludes,  and  the  adapter  of 
many  old  play^  in  which  he  displayed 
great  judgment,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  dramatic  effect.  Hb  uon  Ton, 
or  High  Life  above  Stairs,  still  keeps 
its  place  as  one  of  the  best  ftrees 
know[i  to  the  stage. 

Mr.  Garrick  was  also  the  author  of 
an  ode  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
which,  in  less  than  six  weeks'  lime,  ran 
tbrou^jh  four  editions  ;  and  of  songs, 
prologues,  and  epilogues,  tuu  numerous 
toieeottnt 
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SUSANN.^H  MARIA  CIBBER, 
boin  about  the  year  1716,  wa^  tiie 
daughter  of  Mi;  Arne,  upholsterer,  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  sister  of  Dr. 
Arne,  the  celebrated  composer.  The 
cariy  talent,  which  she  displayed  for 
music,  being  discovered  and  cultivated 
by  her  brouer,  she  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  as  a  voeaHst  hi  one  d  Ame's 
operas,  performed  at  the  Haymarket. 
She  was,  however,  distinguished  for 
sweetness  of  voice  alone,  in  this 
capacity,  being  deficiaDt  both  in  car 
and  judgment. 

In  1734,  her  "  amiable  and  virtuous 
disposition"  won  her  the  heart  of  Mr, 
Theophilus  Cibber,  and  tiie  first  year 
of  their  nuptials  was  marked  by  no 
diminution  of  alftcdon  on  either  ride. 
Soon  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Cibber 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  but  still  in 
the  character  of  a  singer,  until  CoUey 
Cibber,  at  the  request  of  his  son,  un- 
dertook to  bring  her  forward  as  an 
actress  in  tragedy.   Accordingly,  after 


VOL.  IV. 


she  had  put  herself,  for  some  time, 
under  the  tuition  ot  her  father-in-law, 
she  appeared  as  Zara,  in  Aaron  Hill's 
trap^edy  of  that  name,  in  1736.  Her 
success  was  decided,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  dose  of  her  career, 
she  continued  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  first  tragic  actresses  of  her  day. 
An  ImmedUate  oonsequence  of  her 
favourable  reception  was  the  increase 
of  her  salary,  from  ZOs.  a  week  to 
double  that  sum;  a  price  that  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  salaries  now 
given,  even  to  second-rate  actresses, 
in  the  meantime,  the  profligacv  and 
extravagance  of  her  husband  led  to 
results  which  shewed  the  character  of 
neither  himself  nor  his  wife  in  a  very 
advantigeous  light.  The  visits  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  fortune  were  re- 
ceived by  both  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  not  the  less,  on  the  part  of 
either,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
attractions  of  Mr«.  Cibber  were  the 
chief  cause  of  ins  attentions.  Cibber, 
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very  accoiDmodatingly,  took  himself 
abroad.  Hut  on  hi,  rcttirn,  to  the  snr- 
prige  ol  all  bui  liiose  who  knew  tuoie 
of  bim  than  the  public,  commenced 
an  action  af^inst  the  gentleman,  for 
criminal  conversation  with  hia  wife; 
laying  his  damages  mt  jS5,OO0l  So 
clearly,  howevpr,  was  the  inKfmmen- 
tality'of  the  husband  proved  ia  the 
Mfh^Tt  that  the  jury  awarded  only  £10 
damages.  Mrs.  Gibber  henceforth  hved 
separately  from  him,  and  resided 
alt<^ther  with  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, by  whom  she  had  one  son.  A  n 
indulgent  public  applauded  her  on  her 
return  to  the  stage,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  Mtonish  and  delight  all  who 
witnessed  her  unrivtilled  performances, 
until  her  death.  This  event  took  plaqe 
oa  the  30th  of  lanoaiyt  1766;  and, 
in  about  a  week  afterwnrds,  she  was 
interred  in  tite  cloiatera  of  WestnuDater 
Abbey. 

Her  merits  as  an  actress,  have  been 

well  portrayed  by  Davies,  in  hU 
Life  at  Gairick.  "  Hei  great  excel- 
lence," he  sa^^s,  **  consisted  in  that 
simplicity,  which  needed  no  ornrimpnt ; 
in  that  sensibility,  which  de&pi&ed  all 
art.  There  was  in  her  person  little  or 

no  clecrnnce,  in  her  COUrtrnance  a 
small  share  of  beauty;  but  Nature  had 
given  her  snch  symmetry  of  form,  and 
fine  expression  of  feature,  that  she 
^preserved  all  the  appearance  of  youth 
after  she  had  reached  to  middle  life. 
The  haimonj  of  her  vooe  wea  as 


rowerful  as  the  animation  of  her  loolc 
n  prief  and  tenderness,  her  eyes 
lucked  it  ihey  ^vvaiu  iu  leartj;  in 
rage  and  despair,  they  seemed  to  dart 
flashes  of  fire.  In  spite  of  the  unim- 
portance of  her  figure,  she  maintained 
a  dignity  in  her  aetion,  and  a  grace  in 
her  step." 

Mrs.  Cibber  also  sustuned  the  part 
of  an  authoresa  respectably,  in  lier 
translation  of  The  Oracle  of  St.  Foix, 
which  was  occasionally  played  for  her 
benefit.  When  Garrick  was  informed 
of  her  death,  he  exclaimed,  "  Then 
tragedy  expired  with  her;  and  yet 
she  was  the  greatest  female  plague 
belonging  to  my  house.  I  could  easily 
parry  the  artless  thrust?,  aiid  despise 
the  coarse  language  of  some  of  my 
other  heroines}  but  whatever  was 
Cibber's  object,  a  new  part,  or  a  new 
dress,  she  was  always  sure  to  carry  her 
fKiint,  by  the  aentenesa  of  her  inven- 
tion, and  the  steadiness  of  her  per> 
severance."  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  occasional  violence  of  her 
temper  and  langusge,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  separated  from 
her  husband,  she  possessed  sufficient 
qualities  and  accomplishments  to  retain  ' 
to  the  clc^p  of  her  life,  the  nrqunintance 
and  esteem  of  many  persons  of  high 
rank. .  Though  her  vocal  acquirements 
were  not  great,  she  s.ing  wiih  inuch 
sweetness  and  feeling,  and  no  one 
ever  equalled  her  in  Handel's  He  was 
desipised. 


HENRT  WOODWARD. 


Henry  woodward  was  the  son 
of  a  tallow  chandler,  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  born  there  in  the  year 
1717.  Though  intended  by  his  father 
for  the  same  business,  he  was  sent 
for  education  to  Merchant  Taylor's 
school,  whc^re  he  acquired  that  ta  te  for 
the  classics,  which  he  frequently  dis- 
played in  after-Hfb,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  some  of  liis  I  rothcr 
actors.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
his  introduction  to  the  stage,  and  his 
early  progress  there,  have  t)een  thus 
related:  —  "From  the  uncommon  run 
of  I  he  Beggar's  Opera,  Mr.  Rich,  who 


was  at  that  time  manager  of  the  theatre 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  encouraged 
to  represent  it  by  children.    In  wis 

Lilliputian  company,  Harry  performed 
the  part  of  Peactium  with  great  success; 
and  having  thus  entertained  a  passion 
for  the  drr^mn,  could  never  aftr rwLirtls 
divest  hiiuseil  of  it.  He  had  begun  with 
the  lowest  of  pantomimica]  characters^ 

and  went  on,  in  a  rrg-iilar  progression, 
from  a  frog  to  a  hedgehog,  an  ape  and 
a  bear,  till  he  arriv^  at  tne  summit  of 

his  ambition.  Harlequin.  His  talents  as 

a  comedian,  $oo!i  l»pp-an  to  develope 
themselves,  and  produced  liiiu  an  en- 
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gagenient,  with  a  good  salary,  at  Co- 
veni  Garden,  where  the  death  oi  Chap- 
roan  afforded  him  an  eieritent  opeidng 
for  the  display  of  liis  powers.  He  was 
completely  successful;  and  by  his  per- 
ftmiMmoe  of  Marplot,  Lord  FoppinKton, 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  Touchstone,  &c. 
established  his  theatriod  repuutioa." 

In  1747,  he  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Sheridan  to  act  at  the  Smodt  Alley 
Theatre,  Dublin,  at  £500  for  the  sea- 
son. He  appeared  both  as  a  comedian 
and  Harlequin,  and  dftw,  in  either 
character,  such  numerous  audiences, 
as  amply  repaid  the  manager  for  the 
Hbend  aalarr  wMch  be  gave  him.  In 
the  former,  ne  ^aid  to  have  imitated 
Foote  in  bis  tavourite  piece*  of  Te«»  or 
ThelMirerriomof  tbe  Morning,  witti  mdk 
superior  strength  of  humour,  ridicule, 
and  mimicry,  as  beat  him  out  of  the 
field ;  and  in  the  latter,  got  up  a  new 
pantomime,  which  did  Ue  invention 
great  credit,  and  the  theatre  considera- 
ble service.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Oarrick,  at 
Drury  Lane,  where  he  made  his  debUt 
as  Sobadil,  in  £very  Man  in  his 
Hnmoar,  which  was  revived  for  tlie 
occasion,  with  some  alterations  and  an 
additional  scene.  This  character  has 
been  thought,  by  some,  to  be  Wood- 
ward's master-piece,  and  he  certainly 
invested  it  with  an  interest  and  origi- 
nality which  have  never  been  Imparted 
to  it  by  any  other  performer. 

Woodward  had  saved  nearly  £5,000, 
and  was  enjoying  a  higher  salary  than 
wae  ever  before  f«id  to  a  comie  per- 

forriitr,  when,  in  1759,  he  received  a 
proposal  from  Barry,  the  actor,  to  join 
htm  in  a  speculation  of  building  a  new 
theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  ^sheridan's,  in  Smock 
Alley.  Tlie  hope  of  increasing  Ins 
fortune,  and  the  fear  of  losing  liis  present 
gnin,  kept  Woodward  for  some  time  in 
a  state  of  suspense  regarding  the  ex- 
pediency of  bis  accepting  this  oflRer.  H  is 
wife  entreated  him  not  to  quit  Drury 
Lane,  and  Garrick  was  also  loth  to  part 
with  so  usefiii  an  actor.  The  manager, 
however,  was  too  high-spirited  to  re- 
tain Woodward  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  latter,  which  were,  that 
lie  11101114  receive  at  huge  an  income  as 
was  then  given,  or  might  hereafter 
be  given,  to  any  actor  or  actress.  While 
the  negotiation  ww  ponding,  Fooce^  it 


is  said,  asked  Woodward,  whether  he 
bad  gained  his  p<Mnt,  aind  on  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  etdaimed, — 

"That  15  strange;  you  play  in  almost 
ail  the  comedies,  and  Harlequin  be- 
ddea :  why,  tlien.  In  my  opinion,  you 
are  entitled  to  the  money,  whether  you 
^  by  the  hour  or  the  ground."  Find- 
ing  he  could  procure  no  advance  of 
•alary.  Woodward  embarked  in  the 
speculation  with  Barrv,  and  proceeding 
to  Dublin,  built  the  Crow  Street 
Theatre,  and  opened  it  with  the  comedy 
of  She  Would  and  She  Would  not,  to  a 
very  thiu  audience.  All  the  subse<|uent 
exwtions  of  tlM  two  managen  could 
not  avail,  and  after  three  or  four  un- 
successful seasons,  Woodward  returned 
to  England  with  ahMeof  above  £3,000. 
The  uulure  of  the  speculation  arose 
from  these  causes  :  the  preat  difference 
in  tlie  disipusition  of  the  managers ; 
and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  nnmMT  of 
play-going  people  in  Dublin  to  support 
two  theatres.  W  oodward  resumed  bit 
metropolitan  career  at  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  made  his  dchfit  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Marplot,  having  first  con- 
ciliated the  auidienee  by  an  additn  of 
his  own   comporition,  oommendog 

thus :  — 


And  (dMash7«>^nWilriltait N)  fcUvftlmMt 
Asbamcri,  m  Img  t'  hav«  l«fk      fMrou  her*,— 
Oa  rmMioai  Mb«m«f — th«  Lord  kaowa  wbst  ui«l 

where  J 

With  piuuiu  Cue  (toag  ttnuiiter  tu  a  grin), 

Ittafaatol 


This,  and  other  lines,  in  the  prologue, 

gave  great  offence  to  the  Irish,  so  that, 
when,  after  his  wife's  death,  he  returned 
to  Dublin,  he  was  vehemently  hissed  off 
the  stage,  and  even  hooted  in  the  streets. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  sorry  to  come 
back  agaui  lo  London,  where  he  con- 
tinued at  the  height  of  bis  profession, 
until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death, 
which  took  uiace  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1777.  He  ien  the  interest  4^  his  fortune 
to  Mrs.  Bellamy,  the  actress,  w  ith  whom 
he  had  latterly  Ibrmed  a  connexion  j  but 
bis  wUl  was  so  m  worded,  that  she 
never  derived  any  benefit  from  it. 

<•  Woodward,"  says  Davies,  "  was 
an  actor,  who,  for  various  abilities  to 
delight  an  audienee  in  comic  chaiacters, 
had  scarcely  an  equal.  His  person  was 
so  regularly  formed,  and  iiis  look  &o 
serious  and  composed,  that  an  indiAir- 
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cnt  observer  would  have  supposed  that 
his  talents  were  adapted  tu  chctriicters 
of  the  serious  cist ;  to  the  real  fine 
gentleman,  to  the  man  of  graceful  de- 
portment and  elegant  demeanor,  rather 
thstn  to  the  affector  of  niety,  the  briek 
fop,  and  pert  coxcomb.  But  the  moment 
he  spoke  on  the  stage,  a  certain  ludi- 
croui  tSt  leid  hold  of  Ms  features,  and 
every  muscle  of  his  face  ranged  itself 
on  the  side  of  levity.  The  very  tones 
of  his  voice  inspired  comic  ideas ;  and 
though  he  oUceo  wished  to  act  tragedy, 
he  could  never  speak  a  line  with  pro- 
priety that  was  serious.  A  burlesque 
imitation  of  tragedy  was  exhibited 
bv  him,  happily,  in  The  Apprentice. 
CThurchilly  in  his  liosciad,  charges  him 
with  action,  bordering  upon  the  eztim- 
vagrant ;  and  ob.scrvcs, '  iii  it  lie  excelled 
most  in  parts  whereNaiure  bad  stretched 
her  power  to  ridiculout  excess.'  This 
partly  may  be  true,  but  this  was  copy- 
ing Nature  stil!.'*  Besides  the  characters 
beiorc-mentioned,  those  which  Wood- 
ward particularly  excelled  in,  were, 
Congreve's  Sir  Joseph  Wittol,  Brisk, 
TatUe,  and  VVitwouid  ;  Sltakspeare's 
FuoUety  Ovrlc^  and  Mercndo;  Lord 


Foppingto!! ;  Sancho,  in  The  Mistake, 
and  Li^sardo,  in  The  Wonder.  His 
pantomimic  powers  were  also  of  a  su- 
perior order  ;  and  the  compliment  which 
Sir  Richard  Steele  pays  to  the  cele- 
brated Nicolini,  in  the  one  hundred 
andfiftef-'nth  number  of  the  Tatler,  is 
said  to  be  equally  applicable  to  Wood- 
ward.   As  a  eompoeer  of  pantomime 

he  hat!  also  gicat  merit,  and  produced 
the  three  best  that  were  ever  repre- 
sented: —Harlequin  Fortunatus,  Har- 
lequin Faustus,  and  Queen  Mab.  He 
altered  for  the  stage.  The  London 
Cuckold,  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  some 
other  }ML  ces;  and  It  the  reputed  author 
of  The  Male  Coquet,  A  Lick  at  the 
Town,  &c 

Woodward  is  laid  to  have  been  die* 
liked  by  his  brother  actors ;  his  un- 
conviviai  disposition,  and  economical 
habits,  were  probably  construed  by  them 
into  niggardness  and  ill-nature.  His 
acquaintance,  however,  was  son£^ht  by 
men  of  taste  and  learning,  for  whose 
society  he  was  more  fitted,  by  the 
education  he  liad  received,  and  which 
he  endeavoured  to  miprove,  bv  a  small, 
but  well  duM<D»  fil»iai7  of  boc«a» 


8PRANOBR  BARRY. 


This  eminent  actor  was  the  son  of  a 
silversmith,  and  born  in  St.  Warburgh's 
pariih,  DabUn,  on  the  90th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1719.  He  was  himself  destined  for 
trade;  and  followed,  for  some  time, 
the  business  of  his  father,  with  every 
prospect  of  realizing  an  ample  fortune. 
Besides  his  paternal  inheritance,  he 
received  j^l,500  with  his  wife;  and 
was,  altogether,  a  man  of  competence 
and  commerciaJ  substantiality.  A  si- 
tuation, so  apparently  remote  from 
poverty,  probably,  fint  induced  liim  to 
slacken  in  his  attendance  behind  the 
counter}  whilst  his  handsome  person 
and  pleating  address  gained  htm  at- 
tentions and  invitations,  which  mate- 
rially interfered  with  his  business.  A 
fondness  for  theatricals  also  contributed 
to  wean  him  from  his  regular  pursuits ; 
in  short,  in  about  four  years  after  he 
had  commenced  silversmith  on  his  own 
aoeonn^  he  became  bankrapL 


He  now  determined  to  try  his  success 
on  the  stage ;  and  accordingl^r*  in  1744, 
be  made  his  iHfit  on  ^  Irish  boards, 
in  the  character  of  Othello.  No  first 
appearance  was  ever  more  decidedly 
successful ;  the  harmony  of  his  voice,  it 
is  said,  and  the  manly  beauty  of  his 
person,  spoke  him  alike  the  warrior 
and  the  lover;  and  those,  who  before 
doubted  of  the  poet's  consistency,  in 
forming  a  mutual  passion  between  snch 
characters  as  Othello  and  Desdeuiona, 
were  now  convinced  of  its  propriety. 
Our  actor  afterwards  played  at  Co  il;^  \^  1  th 
equal  applause;  and  thence,  returning 
to  Dubhn,  made  one  of  that  galaxy  of 
talent,  which  drew  such  full  houses  in 
the  summer,  that  it  wa^  then  very 
common  to  say,  one  died  of  a  Garrick, 
a  Quin,  or  a  Barry  fever. 

In  1746,  he  came  to  London,  and  was 
engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  per- 
Ibraied  both  in  tragedy  and  genteel 
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comedy,  with  distinguished  approbation. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  said,  after 
seeing  him  perform  the  part  in  Lord 
Townley,  sent  him  n  polite  message,  the 
next  day,  with  an  otter  of  the  attendance 
of  his  dandng^master  for  thrte  montlis ; 
adding,  "  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  wanted 
only  ue  addition  of  a  little  manner,  to 
make  him  the  first  Lord  Townley  in  the 
world."  After  having,  for  some  time, 
divided  the  applause  of  the  town  with 
Garrick,  Barry  refuoved  lo  Covent 
Garden,  in  1749 ;  when  a  decided  com- 
petition took  place  between  the  two 
great  actors,  each  playing  against  the 
other  their  prindpal  chara^ien,  with 
various  success.  The  grand  struggle 
made  by  both,  was  in  the  partof  Romeo, 
in  which  the  njaj  l  ity  agreed  in  award- 
ing the  palm  to  Barry.    Indeed,  his 

Eerformance  of  this  character,  aided  by 
is  uncommonly  handsome  person,  and 
winning  address,  and  a  voice  the  most 
mclod)0!is  and  touching  conceivable, 
was,  perhaps,  never  equalled.  The 
female  pan  of  the  audience  were  most 

powerfully  affectLd  by  his  acting;  and 
a  Miss  Messiter,  wtio  sometimes  played 
Juliet  to  his  Romeo,  in  Dublin,  fell 
violently  in  love  with  himj  and|  it  is 
•aid»  died  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving 
Idm  a  fortune  of  about  £3,000.  But 
his  favourite  Juliet  was  Mrs.  Gibber; 
and,  perhaps,  a  more  affecting  exhibition 
never  took  place  on  ihe  btage,  than 
when  these  two  performere  appeared 
top^ther  as  the  lovers  of  Verona.  Akin 
with  Barry's  representation  of  Romeo, 
was  hit  Castalio,  in  Tlie  Or]phan.  Tom 
Chapman,  an  excellent  comic  actor,  told 
Da  vies,  the  biographer  of  Garrick, 
ttiat  when  he  saw  Barry  in  the  last- 
mentioned  chatacter,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  bursting  into  tears,  and 
almost  audibly  sobbing.  His  JafiBer, 
Lear,  Othello,  and  Essex,  frequently 
produced  the  same  effect  upon  the 
specialors  of  either  sex;  "  so  powerfully 
expressive,"  says  a  writer  of  the  time, 
"  of  grief  and  agony  were  his  features, 
that  the  audience  were  disposed  to  pity 
befote  he  spolce  f  md  his  brolcen  throbs 
SOwrunp;  the  soul,  that  their  distress 
could  be  relieved  only  by  torrents  of 
teais.**  Cibber,  when  grown  old,  seldom 
missed  seeing  Barry's  Othello;  think- 
ing it  superior  to  any  other  performer's. 
In  175b,  the  subject  oi  uur  memoir 


joined,  with  Woodward,  in  building  the 
Crow  Sueet  Theatre,  Dublin;  but,  as 
we  have  stated  in  our  memoir  of  the 
latter,  the  speculation  failed*  He  re- 
turned to  London,  in  176d,  bringing 
with  him  Mrs.  I^eer,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married,  and  hired,  for  a  few 
nights,  the  lung's  Theatre ;  where  his 
wilb  first  estaUislied  her  reputation,  in 
the  character  of  Desdemona.  He  sub« 
sequently  entered  into  an  engag^ement 
with  Foote ;  axid,  sooa  alter,  himself 
and  his  wife  were  received  into  the 
Drury  Lane  company,  at  a  Joint  laiaiy 
of    1,500  per  annum. 

In  1774,  he  removed  to  Covent  Gar- 
den, where,  though  now  growing  old, 
and  manifesting  a  falling  off  in  some  of 
his  diaracters,  he  sustained  that  of 
Orestes,  in  The  Distressed  Mother,  in  a 
manner  which  threw  a  new  lu«tre  over 
his  last  efforts.  His  death  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1777,  after  he 
had  many  years  suffered  fyook  the 
agonies  oi  iiereditary  gout. 

Of  Barry's  acting,  we  have  already 
said  sufficient  to  enable  tlic  render  to 
form  a  tolerable  idea  of  its  chief  attri- 
butes. As  a  roan,  he  was  much  beloved; 
his  insinuating  address,  and  pleasing 
conversation,  making  friends  of  almost 
every  one  who  came  near  Hvu  His 

fDwers  of  persuasion  were  only  equalled 
v  those  of  Sheridnn;  and  both  appear 
to  iiave  h'dd  similar  occasions  ot  exertuig  j 
them.  "  Don't  be  m  a  passion,"  Barry, 
one  day,  sud  to  a  creaitor  who  stood 
storming  in  the  passage,  -'  but  do  me  the 
fevour  to  walk  up  stairs,  and  we'll  speak 
on  the  business.  Not  I,"  answered 
the  man  ;  "  you  owe  me  £100  already } 
and  if  you  get  me  up  stairs,  you  won't 
let  me  leave  you  (ill  you  o\s  e  me  jC200.*' 
It  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  should 
have  made  many  conquests  among  the 
fair  sex;  and  his  biogrtiphers  hint  that 
his  amours,  both  on  and  off  the  stage, 
were  considerable  in  their  number,  and 
extended  to  ladies  of  rank.  He  was 
extravac^ant  in  his  living,  and  fond  of 

S'iving  expensive  entertaiumenis.  Mr. 
ellinn,  once  goin^  to  sup  with  him, 
found  such  a  profusion  of  ele?:;i:it  dishes 
and  choice  wmes  set  out  for  him,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  reproving  Barry  for 
his  folly ;  and,  it  is  said,  never  gave  him 
another  opportunity  of  exposing  his 
want  of  judgment. 
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MARGARET  WOFFINOTON. 


Margaret  woffington  was 

born  iu  Dame  Street,  Dubliu,  in  the 
ytar  1719.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
jourueynian  bric]<hiyer,  and  attended 
gchool  from  her  tiftii  to  her  tenth  year, 
when  her  father  dying,  she  eame  home 
10  assist  her  mother,  in  her  business  of 
a  wa^iherwoniaiu  Being  seen,  one  day, 
fetclting  water  from  the  Liffey,  by  a 
Mademoiselle  Violante,  who  kept  a 
2»how-hootii  in  Dame  Street,  the  latter 
was  so  struck  with  the  little  Irish  girl's 
beauty,  that  the  otfbred  to  engage  her 
as  an  appf entice.  Her  mother  consen  t- 
j  ing,  little  Wofiington  was  transl'erred 
•  to  the  care  of  Mademoiselle  Violante, 
to  be  tauglit  the  dramatic  art,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  she  was  auuounced 
to  play  Polly,  in  The  Beggar's  Opera. 
Her  reception  was  enthusiastic ;  and 
continuing  to  pert'onn,  she  became  the 
prop  of  the  liuoU)  Theatre,  and  was 
allowed  a  salary  of  30s.  per  week.  She 
now  took  lodgmgs  for  herself,  and  en- 
tering into  a  life  of  pruHigacy,  lek 
Dublin  for  London,  in  cuniuany  with  a 
libertine,  whose  mistress  slie  had  be- 
come;- and  had  not  long  been  in  the 
metropolis  before  she  was  engaged  by 
Kich,  to  appear  at  Coven  t  Garde  n ,  wliere 
she  made  her  deb&t  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Harry  Wildair,  a  part  previously 
performed  by  her  in  Dublin.  Hersucuess 
was  brilliant ;  she  played  Sir  Harry  to 
crowded  audiences  for  twenty-  two  suc- 
cessi?e  nights,  and  on  the  termination 
of  lier  engagement  with  Rich,  wlio  had 
given  Iter  £9  per  week,  she  went  back 
to  Dublin,  on  a  salary  of  £14,  Little 
short  uf  adoration  was  now  paid  her  in 
her  native  town;  and,  whilst  on  the  stage 
she  iiiscinated  all,  she  determined  to 
e  1 1  i  <^  \  1 )  erself  off  it,  as  far  as  an  equipage 
and  two  footmen,  and  other  luxuries, 
would  enable  her  to  do  so.  She  made 
an  allowanee  of  £20  per  annum  to  her 
mother;  and  wa^,  in  oiher  rt-spccts-,  a 

Snerous  and  liberai  distributor  of  tiie 
rtune  she  was  acquiring. 
Thf  fciflure  of  the  Dublin  manager, 
inducing  her  to  return  to  London,  she 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Covent 


Garden,  where  she  continued  to  be  an 
admired  favourite  until  her  retirement 
from  the  stage  in  May,  1757.  The 
derangement  of  her  health  h.is  been 
stated,  by  some,  as  a  reas^m  tor  her 
quitting  the  theatre;  whilst  otliers 
a  cribe  her  renunciation  of  it  to  a 
sermon  she  had  heard,  in  which  some 
errors,  (dmilar  to  her  own,  were  very 
forcibly  touched  upon.  The  alteration 
which  took  place  in  iier  conduct,  makes 
the  labt  iiccouni  tiie  more  probable  one; 
she  increased  her  mother's  allowance 
from  £20  to  £30;  became  simple  in 
her  dress  and  manners,  and  piuus  in 
her  demeanour ;  and  regarded  nothing 
with  any  dcj^rtc  of  avLTiton,  but  the 
Stage,  iihe  died,  retaining  all  the 
anuable  but  none  of  the  blameable, 
qualities  of  her  early  life,  on  the  2Sth 
of  March,  1760.  She  was  buried  at 
Teddiagton ;  and  slvortly  after  her 
death,  a  monody  was  published,  in 
which  her  professional  character  was 
drawn,  and  irom  which  we  extract  the 
foUomi^  finea  as  being  the  naoek  dia* 
racteristic* 

nii'it  in  t  nch  II rt  '.  by  nsturo  furineJ  to  pleaae, 
\^  Ith  bcaij  t \  ,  SI  nur,  tvi I U  elcKfoif  Ami  la**; ! 
\l'hi>W  pii  ri  m:i.:  ^r-iiiiM  viudirii  all  niailkliiil, 
All  Sbakkpeart'  i>p<:iiiiiK  to  tby  mguruut  inilMi. 
In  every  aeuK  of  comic  humour  known. 
In  •priKhlly  mIIic*  wit  wm  •!!  ihjr  owu ; 
Whrtber  you  Mrem'il  tba  cit'«  mors  huniblr  wife, 
Or  ihuiM  M  ToiralQr'*  kigber  vpbcre  of  life, 
A  Protom  Mill,  im  all  Ihsmiyinii  ranite. 


Her  person  was  remarkably  beau- 
tiful ;  **  an  irresistible  gracefuhiess," 
says  Mr.  Gait,  was  conspicuous  in  all 
her  actions  :  a  pleasing  air,  and,  for  lier 
condition,  a  most  surprising  elegance 
shone,  as  it  were,  around  her.  Her 
eyes  weie  black,  of  the  darkest  bril- 
liancy;  and  while,  it  was  said,  they 
beamed  with  tlie  most  beautiful  lustre, 
they  revealed  every  morement  of  her 
heart,  and  shuw^ii,  notwithstanding 
she  was  but  little  indebted  to  educa- 
tion,  diat  acute  dlsoeminent  which 
distinguished  her  career  throughout 
life.  Her  eyebrows  arched  and  vividly 
marked,  possessed  a  flexibility,  which 
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greatly  increased  the  expression  of  her 
other  features ;  in  love  tnd  terror,  they 
were  powerful  beyond  conception ;  but 
the  beautiful  owner  never  appeared  to 
be  sensible  of  tlieir  lotce.  iier  coui- 
plexion  was  of  the  finest  hue»  and  her 
nose  being  gently  acquiline,  gave  her 
countenance  an  air  of  great  majesty; 
all  her  other  features  were  of  no  inferior 
mould ;  she  was  altogether  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Eve's  daughters." 

This  ia  a  charming  picture ;  but  Mr. 
Gait  has  omitted  to  state,  that  "tliis 
niost  beautiful  of  Eve's  daughters,"  was 

K resident  oi  the  weekly  Beefsteak  Club, 
eld  in  the  green  room  of  Covent  Oar- 
den  Theatre  ;  and  that  after  she  had 
been  portraying 

THe  f4ir  res-t  iiiMince  nl  a  martyr  qanu, 

she  was  to  be  seen  in  the  green  room 
holding  up  a  pot  of  porter  in  her  hand, 

and  cryinfc  out,  *'  Confusion  to  all 
order  1  Let  liberty  thrive T'  Like  Mrs. 
Clive,  she  attemtrted  both  tragedy  and 
comedy ;  and  whilst  she  excelled  that 

actress  in  the  former,  strongly  resem- 
bled, and  was  nearly  upon  a  par  with 

her  in  the  latter*  Oarriek  it  nid  ta 


have  been  a  favoured  lover  of  Mrs.  Wof- 
fington,  and  not  the  only  one,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  her  biographers.  After 

she  had  been  performing  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  one  uiglit,  bhe  ^aid  to  Q,uin, 
''Half  the  audience  believe  I  am  a 
man."  "  Very  prob  iblv,"  replied  Quin  ; 
**  but  half  the  world  know  to  the  con- 
trary." 

Omittin;?:  many  anecdotes  that  might 
be  told  of  her  generosity,  we  conclude 
with  one  of  her  early  life,  whidi  it  at 
once  characteristic  and  amusing.  The 
voung  gentleman,  whom  she  had  first 
left  Dublin  wiUi,  having  made  over- 
tures of  marriage  to  a  lady  in  the  coun- 
try, she  determined,  out  of  revenge,  to 
try  to  break  off  the  match.  Accordingly, 
bearing  that  a  masked  ball  was  about 
to  be  given  to  celebrate  the  intended 
bride's  birth-day,  she  contrived  to  gain 
admittanee  in  man's  apparel,  and  lumng 

Rersuaded  the  youn^  lady  to  become 
er  partner  in  a  nunneti  revealed  to 
her  the  real  character  <tf  her  lover.  The 
bride,  it  is  said,  fainted  at  the  table; 
the  company  di«persed ;  and  our  he- 
roine returned  to  town,  exulting  ia  tlie 
auoceia  of  her  ttratagam* 


SAMUEL  FOOTS. 


This  inimitable  comic  actor  and 
dramatist,  whose  talents  have  procured 
for  him  the  title  of  the  modern  Aristo- 
phanes, was  descended  from  a  good 
laraily,  and  born  of  liiglily  respectable 
parents,  at  Truro,  about  the  year  1720. 
His  father,  who  held  a  commission  in 
the  prize  office,  was  also  a  magbtrate 
of  tiie  comity,  and  had  heen,  for  some 
time,  a  member  of  parliament ;  his 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Dvnelev 
Goodere,  Bart,  whose  mmrder,  by  his 
own  brother,  caused  so  great  a  sensa- 
tion at  the  time.  He  received  his 
school  education  at  Worcester,  where 
he  dKtplayed  uncommon  cjuickness  of 
parts,  and  that  inclination  to  sly 
humour,  in  which  the  future  mimic 
and  satirist  might  be  traced.  Of  hit 
powers,  in  this  respect,  he  gave  many 
amMiiiw  proofs  at  a  very  early  age. 

On  leaving  school,  rooie  was  teat 
to  Wivroetter  College^  Osdhrd*  carrying 


with  him  his  waggish  spirit  in  its  full 
maturity.    Men«  rather  than  hooka, 

were  the  objoctsof  his  attenrion;  though 
it  must  be  confessed,  his  acumen  in  tut 
respect  was  productive  of  more  amine* 
ment  and  annoyance  to  others,  than  of 
credit  or  honour  to  himself.  At  first, 
however,  his  c(Hnicalities  were  harmless; 
and  few  will  be  aiceUc  enoi^fh,  not  to 
smile  at  the  one  we  are  about  to  relate. 
It  happened  that  the  church  belonging 
to  lut  college  fronted  the  dde  of  a  lane, 

into  which  cnttle  were  sometime?  tnrned 
for  the  night,  and  that  the  beil-rupe  of 
the  steeple  hung  low  enough  to  he 
touched,  in  the  middle  of  the  outside 
porch.  Foote,  notirinf^  this,  tied,  one 
night,  a  wmy  of  kiay  Lu  it,  as  a  bait  for 
the  cows,  and  the' consequence  was, 
a  tremendous  tugging  of  the  bpU  by 
one  of  these  animaus,  which  awakened 
aU  the  college,  and  being  several  times 
repeated,  gave  rite  to  tnndry  eoi^eo- 
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tures,  and  occasioned  much  alarm.  At 
length,  Dr.  Gower,  the  provobi,  and  liie 
sexton,  determined  to  watch  for  the 
myiteriont  bell-toller,  and  sallying 
forth  after  darkt  were  not  long  before 
they  heard  m  footstep  approach  the 

?orch,  and  the  bell  violently  pulled, 
'he  sexton,  darting  forwarc^  caught 
bold  of  the  cow's  tail,  whilst  the  doctor 
seized  her  by  the  horn ;  and,  lights 
being  brought,  the  ludicrous  cause  of 
their  alarm  was  discovered ;  less  to  their 
own  satisfaction  than  to  the  amusement 
of  the  neighbours.  This  was  not  the 
only  joke  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
at  Dr.  Gower's  expense ;  for  when  the 
provost  bej^an  to  lecture  him,  one  day,  in 
phrases  equally  quaint  and  moniU>ry> 
Foote,  pretending  not  Co  understand 
him,  drew  out  a  large  dictionary  from 
under  his  arm,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  for  the  purpose,  and,  after 
having  consulted  it,  coolly  exclaimed, 
"  Very  weil,  sir;  now  please  to  go  on  !'* 
On  quitting  college,  where,  probably, 
he  had  talcen  no  degree,  Foote  entered 
himself  of  the  Temple,  with  a  view  of 
being  called  to  the  bar.  Instead,  iiow- 
ever,  of  pursuing  the  studies  inddent 
to  bib  profession,  he  plunged  into  all 
the  gaieties  and  dissipation  of  fashion- 
able life;  losing  at  tne  gaming  table 
what  his  extravagance  in  living  was 
not  sufficient  to  consume.  Hoping 
that  he  might  be  reclaimed  by  marriage, 
his  friends,  and  those  of  the  bride,  con- 
sented to  his  union,  in  1741,  with  a  iady 
at  Worcester;  but  this  step  was  only 
a  transient  dieck  to  his  career,  whUst 
his  conduct,  a"^  a  husbancl,  was  any 
thing  but  ait'ectionate.  It  was  not  long 
after  their  marriage  that  the  necessities 
of  Foote  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and 
confined  in  the  Fleet  Frison.  Whilst 
there,  a  friend  paid  him  a  visit,  but  per« 
ceiving  somethmg  stir  behind  him  in 
the  bed,  got  up  to  depart,  saying  he 
would  call  another  time.  Make  your- 
self easy,'*  said  Foote^  '*'tis  only  my 
Foot  ;"sinCi  to  convince  yon  of  its  being 
no  more,  it  shall  speak  to  you  directly. 
Upon  this,  his  wife  put  her  head  from 
under  the  bed  clothes,  making  many 
apologies  for  her  situation,  it  was. 
probably,  at  this  time  that  he  reoeiyed 
from  his  mother,  who  is  said  to  have 
resembled  him  in  character,  the  follow- 
ing epistle :  Dear  Sam,  I  am  in  prison 
for  debt;  oome  and  assist  your  loving 


mother, — R.  Footf."  Sam's  reply  was 
equally  laconic.  Dear  Mother,  so  am 
I,  which  prevents  his  duty  being  paid 
to  his  loving  mother,  by  her  affectionate 
son, — Samuel  Foote." 

Foote,  who,  in  disposition,  diflbred 
from  his  wife,  proposed  his  separation 
from  her,  at  one  time,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  mdce  her  more  comfortal>let  I 
and  they  were  accordingly  parted  for  a 
few  months.  His  wife,  however,  had, 
it  seems,  been  little  inclined  to  this 
step,  which  Foofe»  probaUy,  merely 
suggested  as  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of 
her,  and  they  were  eventually  brought 
together  agam. 

Having  completely  outran  his  for- 
tune, Foote  now  began  to  think  of  the 
stage  as  a  means  of  support,  but  before 
making  his  appearance  there,  he  ac» 
cepted  £10  from  a  bookseller,  to  write 
a  defence  of  his  uncle,  who  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Sir  John  Dyneley,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  On  his  way  back  from 
the  bookseller's,  haidng  no  stocliiinga 

under  his  boots,  he  went  into  a  shop  to  ' 
purchase  a  pair,  and,  on  coming  out, 
met  a  party  of  his  college  friends,  with 
whom  he  agreed  to  dine  at  the  Bedford 
Tavern.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
one  of  his  companions  cried  out,  '*  Why, 
eh !  Foote,  how  is  this?  you  seem  to 
have  no  stockings  on."  "  No,"  replied 
the  other,  "  I  never  wear  any  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  till  1  am  going  to  dress 
for  the  evening;  and,  you  see,  I  am 
always  provided  with  a  pair  for  the 
occasion,"  at  the  same  time,  pulling  out 
the  pair  lie  had  bought  in  the  mom* 
in^ 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1744,  Foote 

made  his  tlieatrical  J'hiU  at  the  Hay- 
market,  in  the  character  of  Othello,  but 
with  such  little  success,  that  he  was 
advised  to  try  another  style  of  acting 
altogether.  He  was,  however,  little 
more  at  home  in  Lord  Foppin^ton,  and 
he  must  undoubtedly  have  foiled  alto- 
gether on  the  stage,  had  he  not  struck 
out  a  new  path  for  himself  and  for  the 
entertidnment  of  the  public  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  spring  of  1747,  he  opened 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  with  a  .piece 
called,  The  Diversions  <n  the  Morning, 
written  by  himself,  and  in  which  he 
was  the  principal  performer.  The  ex- 
hibition resembled,  in  some  measure, 
the  At  Home  of  Mathew%  with  this 
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difference,  that  Foote  was  not  the  sole 
actor,  and,  liutead  of  imaginary  cha- 
racters, introduced,  for  the  purposes  of 
mimicry,  real  and  well-known  ones 
upon  the  stage.  It  was  highly  success- 
ful ;  but  as  he  incurred  thepowlties  of 
the  act  for  limiting  playhouses,  by  the 
shape  in  which  he  gave  the  exliibition, 
he  altered  the  title  to  that  of,  Mr. 
Foote  giving  Tea  to  his  Friends,  which 
attracted  fashionable  audiences  for  more 
than  fifty  laceefldw  mornings.  The 
next  season,  he  produced  a  piece  of  the 
•ame  kind,  entitled.  The  Auction  of 
Plctnrn,  in  whldi  he  introduced  tevenl 
popular  and  well-known  characters, 
particularlv  Mr.  Cock,  the  auctioneer, 
and  the  celebrated  Orator  Henley. 

In  the  early  part  of  1749,  Foote 
having  had  a  considerable  fortune  left 
him  by  a  relation,  went  over  to  Paris, 
and  entered  into  the  diMifwdoiw  oC  that 
metropolis  with  all  the  zest  of  a  man  of 
fashion.  He  returned  to  London  in 
175S,  and  aoon  after  bnn^ht  out  a 
comedy  in  two  acts,  called  Taste, 
which  met  with  a  verv  favourable  re- 
ception ;  as  did  also  his  Englishman 
in  Parts,  The  Knights,  The  English- 
man returned  from  Paris,  and  The 
Author,  which  last  was  performed  in 
1757.  The  idea  of  The  Englishman 
returned  from  Paris,  is  said  to  have  been 
stolen  from  Murphy,  who  had  com- 
mnnicated  to  Foote  his  plot  of  a  nmilar 
piece.  In  The  Author  he  had  taken  off, 
with  peculiar  feliciiy,  in  the  character 
of  Oaawallader,  a  gentteman  of  fortune 
named  Aprice,  who  was  extremely 
proud  of  his  pedigree,  and  who  himself, 
without  recognizing  that  he  was  the 
original  of  the  ptttrait,  had  enjoyed 
the  performance  extremely.  But  find- 
ing himself,  at  length,  the  laughing 
stock  of  ilia  firienda,  and  that  be  was 
saluted,  wherever  he  went,  as  Cadwal- 
lader,  he  grew  so  annoyed,  that  he 
adtidted  tlw  ktd-chambttlttn  to  pro- 
hibit the  jpctfimnanoe^  whidi  was 
granted. 

In  1758,  Foote  went  with  Tate  Wil- 
kinson to  Dublin,  where  both  performed 
with  great  eclai,  and  on  their  return  to 
London,  were  engaged  by  Garrick,  at 
Drury  Lane.  In  the  fouowing  year, 
the  former  took  a  theatrical  trip  to 
Scotland;  and,  in  the  winter,  again 
▼iaited  Dublin,  where  his  celebrated 
•play  of  The  Miiior  was  fiiat  brought  ou^ 
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but  with  indifferent  success.  On  its 
prodnctioik  in  London,  in  1760,  it  waa 
received  with  greater  applause  than  had 
attended  any  of  his  former  productions, 
though  it  ^ave  great  offence  to  the  Metho- 
dists, against  whom  it  was  levelled,  and 
occasioned  some  controversy  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  The  Liar,  and  The  Orators, 
were  the  next  pieces  which  he  gave  to 
the  stage ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
intended  to  ridicule  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  doetot^s  deoara^ 
Uon,  that  he  intended  to  plant  himself 
in  the  firont  of  the  stage  box  on  the  first 
night  of  Tepresentaion,  and  if  any 
buffoon  attempted  to  take  him  ofi^,  or 
treat  him  with  any  degree  of  personal 
ridicule,  to  spring  forward  on  the  stase, 
and  knodt  film  down  in  the  ftee  of  ue 
audience. 

In  1763,  Foote  brought  out  his  ex- 
cellent farce  of  The  Mayor  of  Garratt, 
a  piece  ricli  in  comic  delineation,  and 
not  so  overcharged  as  to  be  unnatural. 
The  tueeeaa  of  this  fim  relieved  him 
from  many  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
enabled  bim  to  lay  out  £1,200  on  a 
service  of  plate,  excusing  himself  for 
such  a^  seeming  piece  of  extravagance, 
by  saying,  that,  As  he  knew  he  could 
never  keep  his  gold,  he  prudently  laid 
out  his  money  in  silver."  His  next 
pieces.  The  Patron,  and  The  Commis- 
sary, abounded  more  in  general  than 
personal  satire ;  but  they  were  eaually 
well  relished  by  the  town,  ana  the 
merits  of  them  have  been  esteemed,  by 
good  critics,  equal  to  tfiose  of  bis  best 
compositions. 

In  1766,  a  fall  from  hiii  horse  ren- 
dered necessary  the  amputation  of  his 
leg ;  an  accident  that  some  might  think 
retributive,  as  he  had  before  made  this 
infirmity  in  others  the  subject  of  his 
mirth  on  the  stage.  He  bore,  however, 
the  loss  of  bis  limb  with  fortitude,  and, 
in  one  sense,  had  no  reason  to  regret  it ; 
for  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  to  George 
the  Third,  happening  to  pass  at  the  time 
of  his  fall,  behaved  to  him  on  the  spot 
with  great  Undness,  and  afterwards 
obtained  for  him  a  patent  for  life,  to 
erect  a  theatre  in  Westminster,  with  the 
privilege  of  exhibiting  dramatic  pieces 
there,  from  the  14th  of  May,  to  the 
14th  of  September.  Under  this  patent, 
he  immediately  purchased  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  whieh  be  had  hithfiio 
only  rented* 
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In  1768,  he  lost,whibtat  Bath, £1,700 
at  the  gaming  uble,  but  indemnified 
liimself  for  his  losses  by  a  visit  to  Dublin, 
and  returned  to  London,  in  1769,  neither 
out  of  spirits,  nor  out  of  pocket  In 
1770,  was  brought  out  his  comedy  of 
The  Lame  Lover,  and  aAerwards,  in 
succession.  The  Maid  ot  Bath,  and  The 
Nabob;  the  last  intended  as  a  Mtire 
against  the  ostentatious  pretensions  of 
certain  members  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Two  gendemen,  who  felt  them- 
selves included  in  the  ridicule,  furnished 
themselves  with  cudgels,  and  called 
upon  Poote,  with  the  intention  of  chas- 
tising him  ;  but  his  address  and  polite- 
ness so  completely  captivated  tht'm, 
that,  instead  of  cudgelling,  thty  t^iupped 
^pd  dined  with  him. 

In  1775.  he  wrote  a  piece,  called,  The 
Trip  to  Calais,  in  which,  having  ridi- 
culed, under  the  name  of  Kitty  Croco- 
dile, the  eccentric  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
she  offered  him  a  sum  of  money,  to 
strike  out  the  part  Whether,  however, 
he  demanded  too  much,  or  was  too 
tardy  in  his  reply,  a  correspondence 
disgraceful  to  both  parties  tootc  place, 
which  ended  in  the  duchess  making 
an  application  to  tlie  lord-chamberlain, 
who  interdicted  Uie  perionaauce-  Foote 
brought  out  the  play,  with  some  altera- 
tions, the  next  year,  under  the  title  of 
The  Capuchin,  in  which  he  levelled 
his  satire  against  a  l>r.  Jackson*  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  duchess.  The  revenge 
taken  by  dib  person,  said  to  be  at  the 
instigation  of  the  duchess,  was  of  the 
most  diabolical  description.  A  charge 
of  an  infamous  nature  was  brought 
against  Foote  by  a  discarded  man  ser- 
vant, at  the  secret  instance  of  the  above 
parlies;  and  although  he  was  full^ 
acquitted,  to  the  tatisfketion  of  his 
friends,  the  accusation  made  an  im> 
pression  upon  his  spirits,  which  he 
never  recovered.  Hb  bealA  dedined, 
and  thotir:b  hv  <^Tibsequently  appeared 
on  the  stage,  he  was  no  longer,  either 
in  health  or  spirits,  the  same  man. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  1777, 
he  sold  his  property  in  the  iiaymarket 
Theatre  to  George  Colman,  and  after 
having  passed  some  time  at  Brighton, 
went  to  Dover,  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Liie  continent.  The  wind 
proving  unfavourable,  he  was  prevented 
uom  embarking,  and  being  teiaed  with 


shivering  fits,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  1 
was  put  to  bed,  and  in  a  few  boon 

expired.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1777,  and  was  buried  by  torch*light  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  character  of  Poote,  as  delbieated 
by  his   hio':;rriphprs,  presents  scarcely 
one  amiabieor  respeciabic  feature ;  and, 
indeed,  considered    apart   from  his 
peculiar  abilities,  he  must  ever  appear 
in  a  contemptible  light.   A  talent  for 
mimicking  the  foibles  and  fimlts  of 
others,  if  exercised  without  touching 
upon  those  unfortunate  defecis,  wliich 
are  subjects  rather  for  compassion 
than  ridicule,  may  deserve  the  ap- 
plause it  is  calculated  to  excite;  but 
when  these  alone  are  made  the  oc- 
casion of  contributing  to  the  public 
mirth,  the  exhibition  can  be  neither 
pleasing  nor  edifying  to  the  reflecting 
spectator.   It  is  not  to  be  denied  that, 
in  some  of  his  pieces,  Foote  aimed  his 
shaftj  against  moral  depravity,  as  well 
as  physical  infirmity;  but  it  was  more 
from  coincidence  than  design;  and  if 
the  one  had  not  existed,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  spared 
the  other.    Dr.  Johnson,  who  seems  to  ' 
have  thon^bt  him  under  the  influence 
of  no  principle,  observed,  tliat  he  never 
let  truth  &tand  between  him  and  a 
jest;  the  doctor,  perhaps,  felt  he  would 
be  hitting  too  near  lioiue,  if  he  had  sub- 
stituted the  word  •* feeling"  for  "truth." 
But  though  Johnson  disliked  the  man, 
even  his  muscles  could  not  but  relax  at 
Foote's  inimitable  drolleries.  ■*  The  first 
time,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  ever  was  in  ' 
company  with  Foote,  1  was  resolved  not 
to  be  pleased — and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  please  a  man  against  his  wilL  I 
went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sul* 
lenly,  aflfecting,  for  a  long  time,  not  to 
mind  him;  but  the  d(>g  was  so  very 
comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back 
on  my  chair,  and  finrly  laugh  it  out 
with  the  rest:  there  was  no  avoiding 
it — the  fellow  was  irresistible."  The 
great  lexicographer,  however,  mdn- 
tained,  in  opposition   to  the  general  i 
opinion,  that  Foote  was  not  a  good  i 
mimic  "  His  imitations,"  he  said,  "  are 
not  like  :  he  gives  you  something  dif- 
ferent from  himself,  ^vithont  j^oinp  into 
other  people.   He  cannot  take  oil  any 
person,  unless  he  is  strongly  marked. 
Ue  la  like  a  paioteri  wlio  can  draw  the 
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portrait  of  a  man  who  ha«  a  wen  upon 
Ilia  face,  and  who,  therefore,  is  easily 

known.    If  a  man  hops  upon  one  h 
Foote  can  hop  upon  one  leg;  but  he 
hat  not  a  nice  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter." 

Such  of  Foote's  comic  delineations, 
however,  m  bis  play^,  as  bUxid  apart 
from  pereona)  peculiarities,  show,  that 
he  did  possess  this  discrimination,  at 
least  in  liis  writings;  so  much  so, 
uoideed,  that  he  hat  Mwn  compared  by 
more  than  one  critic  to  Moliere,  \slio 
<iould  httrdly  di^lay  in  a  greater  degree 
dian  Foote,  the  true  vU  emiea.  His 
dialogue  was  easy,  and  an  echo  of  real 
conversation ;  and  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  he  borrowed  hints  and 
inddents  from  others,  he  made  them 
his  own  by  their  application.  His  ap- 
pellauon  of  the  Enghiih  An&lupiiaues, 
IS  only  pertinent  as  respects  his  bringing 
living  characters  upon  the  stage,  but  he 
resembles  the  Gre«k  in  no  other  point 
Upon  the  whole,  Foote  may  he  oon> 
si  lered  ail  original,  who  has  hitherto 
had  no  successor  in  the  comic  theatre 
of  hiscoimtry. 

For  all  the  witticisms,  genuine  and 
spurious,  that  have  been  ascribed  to 
Fooie,  w^e  have  not  space  in  a  work 
like  the  present;  nor  would  a  detail, 
probably,  of  the  most  authentic,  be  now 
considered  either  welcome  or  necessary. 
No  drcumstance  depressed  his  jocula- 
rity ;  and  Only  the  day  before  his  death, 
he  perpetrated  a  brace  of  jpuns,  whicii 
we  record,  not  as  being  his  best,  but 
because  tlu  y  \^ere  his  last.  Going  into 
the  kitchen  to  order  a  particular  dish 
for  dinner,  the  cook,  understanding  that 
he  was  about  to  embark  for  France, 
observed,  that  for  her  part,  she  was 
never  out  of  her  own  country.  "  indeed, 
Cookey/'  said  Foote,  <*ltaafs  very 
cxtnumunary,  as  they  tell  me,  above 
staiiSy  tliat,  you  have  been  several  times 
all  over  grease  (GW«ce),  and  I  myself 
have  seen  you  at  Spithead." — When 
i-'oote  heard  of  the  death  of  his  mtimate 
ftiend  and  conpaiuoD,  Sir  Frandi 


Deiaval*  be  was,  which  was  a  rare  thing 
with  liiin,  seriously  affected,  until  in- 
formed that  the  surgeons  were  going 
to  dissect  his  head.  "  They  may  spare 
themselves  the  trouble,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  for  I  have  known  Franlt's  head  for 
this  last  twenty-five  years,  and  never 
found  anything  in  it. — He  was  once 
taken  1»eH>re  Sir  Thomas  de  Veil,  for 
being  engaged  in  somf  midnight  brawl, 
when  Sir  Thomas  very  pompously 
desired  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
him,  "  to  mind  and  tell  the  truth." 
"Ay,"  said  Foote,  to  the  witness,  who 
was  placed  just  opposite  the  magistrate, 
"  tell  the  truth,  and  face  the  devil." 
— Having  used,  in  one  of  his  plays,  the 
expression,  *'  Lost  sheep,"  the  Bishop 
of  London  objected  to  it,  as  introducing 
a  Scriptitrn!  expression  on  the  staf*e. 
Foote  promised  it  should  be  rectified; 
and  accordingly,  when  the  performer 
came  to  the  sentence  in  which  it  was  to 
be  spoken,  he  altered  it,  by  the  author's 
direcdon,  to  *<  Lost  mutton."— At  a 
tavern,  one  evening,  Foote  called  on  a 
young  nobleman,  remarkable  for  his 
▼idousness,  for  his  toast  "Why,  my 
good  fellow,"  says  he,  "  I'll  give  you 
the  Devil."  Well,  my  lord,"  replied 
Foote,  "  I  have  no  obiection  to  an^  of 
your  lordship's  friends.  The  following 
anecdote  has  been  told  of  him,  whilst 
he  was  on  the  continent; — At  Paris, 
it  is  the  custom,  in  collectiDg  chanty 
throughout  a  parish,  for  two  or  three 
ladies  of  the  first  rank,  to  uccumpany 
the  collector;  Foote  was  in  that  city 
when  a  collection  was  making  in  the 
street  where  he  lodged:  but,  being  very 
low  in  cash,  was  hard  put  to  it  Tor  an 
excuse.  Whilst  he  was  ruminating,  the 
ladies  stopped  at  the  hotel  where  he 
lodged,  and  were  coming  up  stairs  ;  on 
which  he  called  out  very  loud  to  his 
servant,  "Peter,  don't  let  any  body 
come  up  stairs,  without  first  acq uain  ting 
them  that  there  is  a  gentleman  here  ill 
of  the  small-pox."  Immediately  on 
h^ing  this,  the  ladies,  6cc.,  went  down 
Stafaly  without  asking  for  charity. 
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HENRY 

Henry  MOSSOP  was  bom  in  1729, 
in  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  Ire- 
land.  His  father,  the  reclor  of  Tuam, 
placed  him,  at  an  early  age,  under  tlie 
care  of  a  maternal  uncle,  a  bookseller  in 
Dublin,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  that  city,  where  he  re- 
mainedf  until  he  received  an  invitation 
to  jcnn  aiMrtber  uncle  In  London,  who 
niade  bim  larpc    promises.  Mossop 
accordingly  visited  the  metropoUs,  but 
being  deceived  in  his  ezpectaUont  from 
his  uncle,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
stage,  and  applied  to  OarricK  and  Rich 
for  au  eiigagcineiit,  by  whom  he  was 
declared,  iSiter  receiving  an  audience,  as 
«'  totally  unfit."    He  was  then  intro- 
duced to  Sheridan,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  join  the  Smock  Alley 
Theatre,  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  to 
appear  in  any  character  he  might  se- 
leet  Hechofle  Zanga,  in  The  RetenRe, 
and  made  his  debut  on  th-  ?Sth  of  No- 
vember, 1749.    He  performed  this  cha- 
racter for  three  succMsive  nights,  and, 
on  the  fourth,  appeared  as  Richard  the 
Third,  which  he  dressed  in  a  manner 
that  drew  some  ceiisaie  iroiu  Sheiidan. 
lloBSop,  on  hearing  this,  came,  the 
ensuing  morning,  into  his  dressing- 
room,  and  said,  "  Mr.  She-ri-dan,  I 
hear  you  said  I  dressed  Richard  Uke  a 
coxcomb :  that  is  an  af-front;  you  wear 
a  sword  —  pull  it  out  of  the  scabbard. 
rU  draw  mme,  and  thrust  it  failo  ^our 
body."    Sheridan  smiled  at  his  furious 
conduct,  but  entering  into  an  explana- 
tion, the  matter  was  accommodated. 
Mossop's  disposition,  however*  was  so 
hasty,  that  it  was  difficult  for  any  one 
to  live  with  him  on  terms  of  friendship  ; 
and  a  fresh  dispute  liaving  arisen  be- 
tween him  nnd  Siieridan,  he  suddenly 
quitted  Ireland,  and   engaged  with 
Oarricki  at  Dniry  Lane.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  1759,  when  quarrelling 
with  the  manager,  he  left  him,  and 
accompanied  Barry  to  Ireland,  where 
he  re-appeared  on  the  31st  of  October. 
He  was  the  original  representative  of 
Dr.  Brown's  Barbarossa,  and  in  the 
part  of  Achmetp  was  acknowledged  to 


MOSSOP. 

be  equal  to  Garrick  himself.  His  grand 
success  in  DubUn,  in  that  character, 
greatlv  irritated  Garrick ;  and  when  it 
was  the  talk  of  London,  he  rebuked 
his  performers,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  author,  Ibr  eipatiating  on  liis 
merits. 

In  1700.  Mossop  became  manager  of 
the  Smoek  Alley  Theatre,  whidi  he 

opPnrd  with  n  Jlov^'f"r^nl  crjiiipany,  and 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  his 
godmother,  the  Countess  of  Brandon. 
Seven  years  afterwards,  Barry  retired 
from  the  theatre  in  Crow  Street,  which 
Mossop  also  took,  and  appeared  there 
in  Richard.  A  rival  theatre  now  started 
successfully  against  him,  and  proceed- 
ing to  London,  in  1771,  he  was  arrested 
by  one  of  his  performers.  Necessity 
nt  length,  drove  him  to  rip  the  lace 
from  the  dresses  in  his  wardrobe*  to 
furnish  means  of  subsistence,  and  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  made  bank- 
rupt. It  was  now  supposed  that  Gar- 
ride  would  have  engaged  him,  but 
Mossop  disdained  to  maxe  an  applica- 
tion for  that  purpose;  without  which,  the 
fonncr  liad  expressed  a  resoiution  not 
to  employ  him.  After  making  a  tOtur  to 
the  south  of  France,  Mossop  returned 
to  London,  in  a  state  of  feeling  that 
determined  him  to  put  an  end  to  his 
existence.  For  this  purpose,  he  retired 
to  an  obscure  lodging  in  Chelsea ;  and 
refusing  sustenance  m  e^ery  Itind,  died 
of  sorrow  and  starvation,  la  Noremberi 
1772. 

The  stature  of  Mossop  was  between 
that  of  Garrick  and  Barry  ;  his  person 
agreeable;  and  his  action,  tlioup:h  not 
always  elegant,  far  trom  unpleasnig. 
His  countenance  was  stamped  with  a 
marked  and  peculiar  exprps':ion,  and 
his  large,  full  eye,  was  replete  with 
meaning.  His  voice  was  distinct  in  its 
articulation,  and  surpassed,  in  volume 
and  compass,  that  of  all  bis  competitors. 
His  greatest  drawback  was  the  unna- 
tural position  of  his  arms,  which  ap- 
peared foreic^n  to  his  body,  and  the 
awkward  and  unmeaning  motions  of 
his  hands,  which  he  oontiniiaUj  busied 
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in  buttoning  and  unbuttoning'  hu 
waistcoat.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a  great 
and  finished  actor;  altliough,  to  the 
English  reader,  hp  t?  c:pnera]ly  butlittle 
known,  save  through  the  cold  descrip- 
tion of  DavieSt  the  panegyrist  of  Garricic, 
and  the  satire  of  Churchill  In  Wolsey, 
Coriolaniu,  King  John,  Zanga,  and 
Fienc^  his  eflbvti  were  all  but  tvam* 


cendent.  In  actings  it  is  said,  he  fre- 
quently worked  himself  up  to  a  belief 
that  he  was  the  very  person  he  repre- 
sented; and,  one  night,  after  playing 
Kin^  Richard,  he  flew  into  a  violent 
passion  with  bis  servant,  who  appeared 
before  hini  with  a  small  candle,  and 
asked  him  if  that  was  a  taper  fit  to  light 
bia  majesty  to  bed  ?^ 


THOHAS  KINO. 


Thomas  KING  was  born  in  Lon-  I 
don,  of  respectable  parents,  in  August, 
1730.  He  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
was  article  to  an  attorney,  with  whom, 
however,  he  did  not  long  remain ;  but, 
accompanied  by  Shuter,  joined  a  stroll- 
ing company  of  players  at  Tunbridge. 
He  continued,  until  the  spring  of  1748, 
playing  in  variovu  idnerant  companies, 
and  encountering  every  species  of  dis- 
tress; his  parents  being  too  indignant 
at  liie  oonduct  to  aflbrd  him  any  as- 
sistance. 

In  June,  1748,  lie  appeared  at  Wind- 
sor, where  he  was  seen  by  Garrick, 

who  engaged  him  at  Drury  Lane  for 
two  seasons.  During  the  recess,  he 
played  Romeo,  at  Bristol,  witfi  such ' 
success,  that  Whitehead,  the  poet  lau- 
reate, who  witnessed  the  performance, 
appointed  him  to  pls^  Valerius,  in  his 
play  of  The  Roman  father.  Thinking 
himself,  however,  more  suited  to  comedy 
than  tragedy,  he  appeared,  in  Septem- 
ber  1750,  in  Dubhn,  as  Ranger;  and 
continued  for  many  seeaons  the  leading 
comedian  there. 

In  September,  1755,  he  became  ma- 
nager of  the  Bath  Theatre ;  was  there 
married  to  a  Miss  Baker  {  and,  in 

I  October,  1759,  returned  to  Drurj^  Lane. 

j  He  was  already  a  favourite  with  the 
public;  but  the  manner  in  which  he, 
soon  after  his  re-appearance,  performed 
Lord  Ogleby,  at  once  raised  him  to  the 
highest  eminence,  as  an  actor.  It  is 
said  that  Garrick  had  intended  to  play 
the  jpart  himself;  but  not  determining 
on  the  style  he  should  adopt,  he  desired 
King  to  try  it.  This  was  done,  and 
Garrick  was  so  pleased  with  the  view 
he  bad  taken  otthe  character,  that  he 


declared,  if  King  rould  support  it  in 
the  same  style  throughout,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  first  comic  parts  on  the 
stn^^R.  He  now  became  the  confidential 
friend  of  Garrick;  and  was  the  con- 
stant prologue  speaker,  and  genera] 
mediator  betwern  the  audience  and  the 
manager.  When  Garrick  sold  his  share 
in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  King  wished 
to  take  his  leave  of  the  stigef  but  the 
subsequent  repufation  he  acquired  in 
sustaining,  amongst  other  characters, 
those  of  Pofl^  ind  Shr  Peter  Teazle,  left 
him  no  came  to  regret  hi*  remaining 
on  iU 

In  the  summer  of  1770-1,  he  became 

manager,  and  part  proprietor  of  the 
Bristol  Theatre ;  but  sold  iiis  share  in 
1771,  and  nnrdiased  three-fenrths  of 

Sadler's  Wells ;  which  he  also  disposed 
of  on  taking  the  management  of  Drury 
Lane.  This  he  relinquished  in  1788; 
but  resumed  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
following  year;  having,  in  the  interim, 

Elayed  to  tuU  houses  at  Edinburgh  and 
^ubUn.  He  retired,  Bnally,  from  the 
management  of  Dmry  Lane  in  1801; 
and,  in  1802,  took  his  farewell  of  the 
stage,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Peter 
Tearle ;  on  which  occasion  he  was  pre- 
sented, by  his  brother  performers,  with 
a  silver  cap  and  salver,  bearing  this 
inscription  from  Shaksprare:^ 

If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  be«t  King, 

lliou  (halt  find  bim  the  be*t  Kiiik  of  |uod  fcUowt. 

King  died  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1805,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  an  intelligent 
and  delightful  companion,  and  to  have 
possessed  a  very  amiable  private  cha« 
meter!  the  only  diawback  upon  which 
-iJt  ,  
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wag  bis  inordioate  love  of  gaming^  On 
om  oocMion  he  won  i^,000 ;  wnen  he 

made  a  mo^t  solemn  declaration,  both 
to  his  wife  and  Mr.  Garrick,  that  he 
would  never  touch  a  dice-box  again. 
He  is  even  aiid  to  h«T«  givm  a  bond 

to  the  former,  with  a  heavy  penalty, 
by  way  of  forteiiure.   However  thia 


may  be«  it  is  certaio  he  did  not  return 
to  bis  old  habits  undl  after  the  deatii  of 

Garrick,  when  he  was  tempted  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  club  at  Miles's, 
where  he  was  eventually  ruined.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  dramatic  ode; 
Love  at  First  Si^bt,  a  faroSt  1763}  and 
Wit's  La&t  ^ui(.e,  lid^. 


EDWARD  SHUTER. 


Edward  siiuter  was  bom  about 

the  year  1730,  according  to  his  own 
account,  in  a  cellar  near  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  was  the  *' offspring  of  a 

chairman  on  one  side,  and  an  oyster- 
woman  on  the  other."  He  subse- 
quently became  a  ntarlcer  at  a  hilliard 

table,  and  was  in  this,  or  some 
other  capacity,  when  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Drury  Lan^  pereeiving  strong  marks 

of  low  humour  about  liim,  took  him  as 
his  apprentice.    Another  account  in- 
us,  that  he  was,  in  the  earlier 

Eart  of  his  life,  tapster  at  a  public- 
ouse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent 
Garden;  and,  whiht  in  that  situa- 
tion, obt^ned  the  patronage  of  a  gen- 
tleman under  the  following  circum- 
stances:—Shuter  was  employed  by  the 
gentleman  to  call  a  eoacb  for  him,  one 
day.  and  happening  to  leave  in  it  his 

told- headed  cane,  be  came  to  inquire  of 
huter,  the  next  morning,  if  he  recol- 
lecttii  the  number  of  tlie  vehicle.  Our 
actur,  who  was  then  no  great  adept  in 
figures,  except  in  his  own  way  of 
scoring  up  a  reckoning,  immediately 
repUed,  *'  It  was  two  pots  of  porter,  a 
shilling's-wut  ih  ot  punelii,  and  a  paper 
of  tobacco."  The  gentleman  lookmg 
surprised,  Shuter  tonk  out  his  chalk, 
and  thus  scored  down  his  reckoning : 
4,  4,  for  two  pots  of  porter,  0,  for  a 
shiIlinp:'3-'vorth  of  punch,  and  a  line 
acrojis  the  two  |pots  of  porter  for  a  paper 
of  tobacco;  which  formed  the  nnmber 
440.  The  gentle luan,  we  uil'  toUl,  in 
conse(]uence,  recovered  his  cane ;  and 
thinking  it  a  pity  that  such  acuteness 
of  genius  should  Iw  hidden,  like  a  dia- 
mond in  the  mine,  very  generously  gave 
him  an  educauon,  and  thus  enabled 
Sliuter  to  shine  in  the  pnfeasioii  which 
he  afterwards  adopted. 


Such   is   the   popular   anecdote  of 
Shuter's  introduction  to  the  stage ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  rely  more  on  the 
first  statement,  which  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  biographer  writin<^  whilst  Shuter  was 
et  alive,  and  some  Uuic  prLviuui  lu 
is  death.   Following,  liit^refore,  this 
latter  authority,  we  hnd  Shuter,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Chapman,  joining 
a  strolling  company ;  among  which,  by 
his  drolleries  and  good-nature,  he  soon 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Comical  Ned. 
After  a  few  years  spent  in  tiie  country, 
he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where 
he  played  several  characters,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  Sharp,  in  The  Lying 
Valet,  got  little  reputation  bf  any  of 
them.    At  length,  Garrick  gave  him 
the  part  of  Stephen,  ni  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,  in  which  he  at  once  es- 
tnblisbed  himself  as  a  favourite  with 
the  public.   His  subsequent  characters, 
in  which  he  chiefly  ^in|;ttished  him- 
self,  ',vere.  Scrub,  Trapohn,  Clincher, 
Laimcelot,  Justice  Clacfci  Midas,  and, 
occasionally,  Falsta£    ''He  was  so 
thoroughly  ac(}iuunted,"  says  a  critical 
authority,  "  with  the  vis  comica,  that 
he  seldom  called  in  those  common  aux- 
iliaries, grimace  and  buffoonery,  but 
rested  entirely  upon  genuine  humour. 
His  chief  excellent^  lay  in  old  men. 
He  had  strong  features,  and  was  happy 
in  a  peculiar  turn  of  fiicc,  which,  ivith- 
out  any  natural  deformity,  he  threw 
Into  many  ridiculous  sliapes  by  various 
alteiations  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheek, 
or  rather,  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  Na- 
ture did  a  great  deal  for  this  actor — 
education  verytitdc;  but  the  goodness 
of  his  head  was  such,  that  he  daily 
advanced  towards  perfection."  He  died 
on  thelstof  November,  1776 ;  involved, 
as  we  aw  told,  thiongh  the  let ity  of  bia 
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dispositimi,  in  numeraos  nnbanait- 

ment8« 

Shuter  was  one  of  the  most  facetious 

and  good-natured  of  companions,  and 
was  eaually  ready  to  laugh  or  be 
laughed  at.  After  Churchill  had  sati- 
rized him  in  The  Rosciad,  he  took  the 
first  opporcunity  of  malting  merr^^  with 
the  author,  over  a  botde^  Being  in  dis- 
grace, one  night,  with  the  audience,  for 
tonie  irregularity  in  his  performance, 
they  iieiaanded  an  apology,  and  vehe- 
nentiy  called  for  him,  after  be  had 
made  hU  exit.  At  the  time  they  were 
vociferating  Shuler,  Shuter !"  aa  ac- 
tress happened  to  be  the  only  person 
on  the  stn^re,  when  Shuter,  poking  his 
bead  out  from  behmd  one  of  the  side 
aoenes,  with  his  comical  face,  ealled  out, 
"Don't  &hoot  her!"  which  put  the 
specUtofs  in  a  good  humour  with  him 


for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Whilst 
travelling  across  Finchley  Common, 
one  oi^tt  ia  the  public  conveyance, 
it  was  stopped  by  some  highwaymen  ; 
one  of  wliom,  opening  tlie  door,  clapped 
a  pistol  to  Shtttei^s  head,  and  de- 
manded  his  irjoney.  Iniijiediitely  as- 
suming the  air  of  a  simpleton,  our 
eomedian,  pointing  to  his  fellow-traveller 
opposite,  exclaimed,  **  Nunkey  pays  for 
me,  turnpikes  and  al! ;"  upon  '.vhich, 
the  highwayman,  tranftterring  lus  pistol 
to  the  supposed  uncle,  who  had  just 
pretended  to  have  faUen  asleep,  woke 
mm  with  a  sharp  blow  on  tlie  face,  and 
emptied  his  pockets  of  thdr  contents. 
Shtietr  is  snifl  to  hrivp  hern  a  devoted 
follower  of  \\  hitetield,  and  to  iiave  ex- 
pended great  part  oif  bu  profesdonal 
emoluments  in  coatributioiia  to  the 
Methodisli.  « 


WILLIAM  SMITH. 


William  smith, eommonly  called 

(ientleman  Smith,  ^^as  the  son  of  a 
whoie^le  grocer  and  tea-dealer  in  the 
city,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1730. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  an  d  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  with  a  view  of  en- 
tering into  holy  orders ;  but  his  oondtiet 
at  the  university  was  marked  by  some 
eccentricities,  which  prevented  this  de- 
sign from  taking  efiecu  The  immediate 
cause  cf  hi$  leaving  cottc^*  was  a 
drunken  frolic  with  some  other  young 
men,  which  induced  him,  when  pursued 
hy  the  proctor,  to  snap  an  unloaded 
pistol  at  liim.  For  this  offence  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  punishment,  to  which  he 
did  not  dioose  to  submit ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, to  asoid  expulsion,  left  the 
university,  and  came  to  London,  with 
the  intention  of  trying  his  success  on 
the  stage.  He  immediately  put  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  Barry,  and  on  the 
1st  Ot  January,  1753,  made  iii^  dtbut  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  Theodo&ius,  in  the 
trap:edy  of  The  Forre  of  Love.  His 

J>ertormance  was  a  decided  hit,  and, 
or  twcDty-two  yeoia»  ho  oontiiHied  hit 
career  at  the  same  thaati^  witil  hi- 
creasing  reputation. 

Soon  after  bis  appeanaoe  on  the 
alage^  be  miftieda  daughter  oTVUeoiiiit 


Hinchinbrook ;  an  union,  by  which,  it  is 
said,  the  lady's  family  considered  her 
and  themselves  dishonoured.  Mr.  Smith 
immediately  called  upon  his  wife's  bro* 
tber,  and  finding  that  he  was  only  ob- 
jected to  on  the  score  of  bis  being  an 
oetor»  aaid,  **that  if  the  fionily  he  bad 
so  much  disgraced,  would  allow  him,  for 
life,  a  sum  equal  to  his  theatrical  ac- 
quisition, he  would  cease  to  dishonour 
them ;  but  if  not,  having  no  other  alter- 
native, he  must  even  follow  that  pro- 
fession, disgraceful  as  it  might  appear 
in  thekeyes,  to  prevent  acts  of  greater 
dishonour  in  his."  The  offer  wn?,  how- 
ever, rejected,  and  the  alliance,  which 
gave  fiae  to  it,  was  temnnated  by  the 
lady's  death  in  December,  1762, 

In  the  winter  of  1774|  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  iritii  Garriek,  and  con- 
tinued to  play  at  Drury  Lane  until  his 
retirement  in  1788,  when  he  took  leave 
of  the  stage  in  the  character  of  Ciiarles 
Surface.  Hb  marriage  with  a  widow 
lady  of  large  forttme  was  the  reputed 
cause  of  his  terminatmg  bis  theatrical 
career.  He  appeared,  however,  about 
ten  years  after,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friend,  King;  wlien,  notwithstanding 
bia  increaaca  am  aod  great  age,  which 
ivaa  then  within  a  year  of  aerentjy  he 
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U  said  to  have  gone  ibrough  his  part 
with  diat  spirit,  ease,  fttid  elegance,  for 

which  he  was  \inequalled.  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  during  the  thirty-five  years 
He  continued  upon  the  stage,  he  was 
never  abient  from  London  but  one 
season ;  nor  ever  performed  out  of  the 
metropolis,  except  for  one  buiiHiier  at 
Bristol,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Holland, 
and  again,  in  the  summer  of  1774,  when 
he  went  to  Dublin.  He  died  at  Bury 
St  Edmvnd's,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1819. 

As  an  actor,  be  hat  been  well  charac- 
terized in  ChurehilTs  Rosciad,  at  **  the 

genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart ; "  yet 
this  was  not  all  the  praise  he  merited. 
In  tragedy,  his  Richard  the  Third, 
Hastings,  and  Hottpur,  have  been  rarely 
excelled;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
his  Kitely,  Oakley,  and  Charles  Sur- 
face, in  comedy.  H'ls  representation 
of  Kitely,  indeed,  ft  character  in  which 


Q.um  and  otlier  eminent  acton  foiled, 
was  generally  conddered  tuperior  to 
Garrick's.  His  voice,  though  rich  and 
full,  had  a  kmd  of  monotony ;  and  his 
action,  though  ever  easy,  was  nut  al- 
ways pnrfiect;  but  the  anpoior  grace 
and  elegance  of  his  manners  and  ap- 
pearance, were  never  equalled  on  the 
stage,  and  justly  procured  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  Gentleman  Smith.  He  was 
a  gentleman  also  in  feeling  as  well  as 
appearance,  and  is  said  to  na^  prided 
hiinsrlf  in  the  reflection,  that  he  was 
never  called  upon  to  perform  in  an 
irfker-pieee,  or  required  to  pass  through 
a  trap-door  in  any  entrance  or  exit  on 
the  stage.  Both  before  and  after  his 
retirement,  his  chiei  diveiiaioa  was  iox- 
hunting.  He  was  a  legatee  under  the 
will  of  the  eccentric  Lord  Chadworth, 
who  bequeathed  to  him  jt^OO,  a  sum 
which  is  said  greatly  to  have  disap- 
pointed his  eipectatiom. 


MAS.  0£ORG£  ANN£  BELLAMY* 


Th  IS  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Bellamy,  by  Lord  Tj^rawley;  though, 
at  the  time  of  her  birth,  her  mother 
had  not  long  been  married  to  Captain 
Belhuny.  **  I  was  born,"  sayt  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir,  "  on  Sr.  George's 
day,  1733,  some  months  too  soon  tor 
Captrin  Bellamy  to  dalm  any  degree 
of  consanguinity  to  me."  So  well, 
however,  had  her  mother  concealed  her 
pregnancy  from  her  husband,  that, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  had  no  idea 
of  her  incontinence  till  the  event  took 
place  which  discovered  it;  when  he 
immediately  left  her  in  disgust,  and 
never  saw  her  more.  This  was  not  the 
only  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the 
elder  Mrs.  Bdlamy*s  life.^  She  was  ^ 
daughter  of  a  rich  quaker,  named  Seal; 
who  dying  young,  his  widow  married 
a  Mr.  Busby,  who  dissipated  her  pro- 
perty, and  left  her  dependent  upon 
friends  for  support.  Mrs.  Godfrey, 
sister  of  the  gi  eai  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
undertook  to  bring  up  Miss  Seal  with 
her  own  daughter;  and  both  being  sent 
to  school  together,  the  former  remained 
there  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  she 
eloped  widi  Lord  Tyrawley.  Under  a 


prombe  of  marriage,  t>he  continued  to 
reside  with  him  at  his  apartments'  in 
Somerset  House;  and  had  just  f^iven 
birth  to  a  son,  by  his  iordsixip,  when 
she  received  information  of  nis  ap- 
proaching- union  witli  Lady  Mary  Stew- 
art, in  a  letter  from  her  father,  the  £arl 
of  Blessington.  That  nobleman,  who 
had  hraid  of  Lord  Tyrawley's  con- 
nexion with  Miss  Seal,  requested  to 
know  from  herself  the  particulars  of  it. 
She  eould  think  of  no  better  way  of 
avenging  herself  than  by  sending  to  the 
earl  every  letter  which  iiad  been  written 
to  her  by  her  lover,  together  with  one 
she  had  that  morninf;;  received  by  the 
same  post,  and  which  she  forwarded 
miopened.  Lord  Blessington's  Indig- 
nation may  be  conceived,  on  reading 
this,  when  he  found,  among  other  pas- 
sages, one  to  the  efiect,  that  he  (Lord 
Tyrawley  I  should  stay  no  longer  with 
his  intended  wife,  than  was  necessary 
to  receive  her  fortune;  that  he  had 
made  choice  of  Lady  Mary  Stewart, 
who  was  both  ugly  and  foolish,  in  pre- 
ference to  one  with  an  equal  lortune, 
who  was  beautifhl  and  ienaible,  lest  an 
anion  with  «  more  i^reeaUe  petMii 
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nTi;:rbt  be  the  means  of  decreasing  his 
afieclion  for  Miss  Seal.  The  earl  re- 
ceived the  infennation  too  late  to  pre- 
vent his  (laughter's  marriage;  but  she 
was  immediately  aeparated  from  Lord 
Tyrawley,  who  reeaved  no  put  of  her 
expected  fortune ;  and,  soon  after,  went 
out,  in  a  diplomatic  rharacter,  to  Lisbon. 
Here,  uiiei  luany  piessitig  solicitations 
on  bis  part,  Miss  Seal  resumed  her 
connexion  with  him ;  but  discovering 
an  intrigue  he  was  carrying  on  with  a 
Spanish  lady,  mnrried  Captain  Bellamy, 
who  had  for  some  time  profened  an 
ardent  attachment  for  her. 

The  child  of  such  parents  was  not 
likely  to  be  surrounded  with  circum- 
stances iiavourabie  to  female  virtue; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she 
was  guilty  of  ttiose  errors  and  indis- 
cretions, and  underwent  the  various 
vicissitudes  and  misfortunes,  of  which 
she  hat  g^ven  so  candid  and  interesting 
an  account  in  her  own  Apology  for  her 
Life.  Shortly  before  her  birth,  her  father 
wrote  to  hit  adjutant  hi  Ir^ud,  to  re- 
quest him  to  take  care  of  the  expected 
diild  at  his ;  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
tiic  mother  even  seeing  it.  Accord- 
ioglyi  she  was  put  out  to  nurse  till  she 
was  two  vears  old  ;  and,  at  fonr,  she 
was  belli  10  be  etiucaied  iii  a  convent 
at  Boulogne.  Just  before  leaving  Eng- 
land, she  was  taken,  by  the  maid  ser- 
vant, to  visit  her  mother ;  who  is  said 
to  have  pushed  away  the  child,  ex- 
claiming, after  looking  at  her,  "  My 
God  I  what  have  you  brought  me  here  ? 
This  goggle-eyed,  splatter-fiwed,  gab- 
bart-mouthed  wretch  is  not  my  child ! 
Take  her  away  !"  The  subject  of  our 
memoir  remained  at  Boulogne  for  seven 
ynn  t  and*  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  came  to  England,  and  resided 
with  an  old  domestic  of  her  father,  tih 
his  lordship's  return  from  Portl^l; 
when  he  received  her  in  the  most  af- 
fectionate manner,  and  took  a  small 
home  for  her  near  Bushy  Ftrk.  The 
flattery  of  her  father's  vih^itfns,  who 
were  chiefly  among  the  gay  and  witty, 
soon  tainted  her  mind,  and  rendered 
her  an  caty  dupe  to  the  designs  of  the 
more  experienced.  The  departure  of 
her  father  on  an  embassy  to  Russia,  left 
htx  in  possession  of  an  annual  allowance 
of  i^lOO,  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
lady  of  quality,  provided  she  held  no 
intereoune  with  ner  mother.  The  elder 
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Mrs.  Bellamy,  however,  found  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  daughter  to  i 
come  and  reside  with  her;  in  conte- 
quence  of  which  she  lost  both  her  ' 
annuity  and  the  friendship  of  a  kind 
proteetreaa*  and  wat  renounced  hy  her 
father. 

The  stage  having  been  the  mother's 
chief  support  for  some  years,  was 
thought  a  probable  one  for  the  daughter,  j 
and  she  was  accordingly  introduced  to 
Mr.  Rich ;  who,  upon  hearing  her  re- 
peat tome  passages  in  Othello,  engaged 
ner  as  a  performer.  At  the  time  of  her 
engagement  she  was,  to  use  her  own 
words,  just  fourteen:  of  a  figure  not 
inelegant,  a  powerful  voice,  liglu  as  the 
gossamer,  of  inexhaustible  spirits,  and 
possessed  of  tome  humour.  The  cha- 
racter of  Monimia  was  fixed  upon  for 
her  appearance ;  and,  w  ith  this  view,  she  ; 
was  mtroduced  to  Cium ;  who,  without 
deigning  to  notice  her,  said  contemp- 
tuously to  Rich,  «•  It  will  not  do,  sir." 
"  But  it  shall  do,  sir,"  replied  Rich ; 
some  further  convenatlon  patted,  at 
the  end  of  w  hich  Quin  observed  to  tlu 
subject  of  our  memoir,  "  Child,  1  would 
advise  you  to  play  Serina,  before  you 
think  of  Monimia,"  «  Thit  tarcatm," 
she  says,  "  raised  my  spirits,  which 
before  were  much  sunk ;  and  I  pertly 
replied,  *  If  I  did,  sir,  I  should  never 
live  to  play  the  Ot  ph  tn.'"  Quin  still 
opposed  her  appearance;  and  Rich, 
equally  determined  that  It  should  take 
lace  in  that  character,  ordered  a  re- 
earsal  of  The  Orphan  to  be  called,  at 
whidi  QuIn  refuted  to  attend,  Hale 
mumbled  over  Castalio,  Ryan  whistled  ; 
over  Polydore,  and  every  thing  was  [ 
done  by  the  company  to  annoy  the  '> 
protigi  of  die  mamgor.  The  Orphan,  [ 
however,  was  announced  for  perform-  ' 
ance;  and  the  public  having  caught 
some  intelligence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  dehuiante  had  been 
treated,  received  her  with  an  applause 
which  to  affiwted  her,  that  the  curtain 
was  droi">ped  until  she  could  recover 
iicr  confusion.  The  three  first  acts 
passed  without  her  being  able  to  make 
herself  heard  beyond  the  side  boxes; 
and  Rich  began  to  fear,  what  Quin 
coniidently  anticipated — a  failure. 
"  When  the  manager  found,"  tayt  Mrs. 
Bellatiiy,  "  that  I  was  unable  to  raise 
my  spurits,  he  was  as  distracted  at  if  his 
own  ttle^  and  that  of  Ut  theatre,  had 
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depended  upon  it.  He  once  more  had 
recourse  to  persuasion  and  encourage- 
ment; but  nothing  could  rouse  rae  from 
my  stupidity  till  the  fourth  act.  This 
was  the  critical  period  which  was  to  de- 
termiiie  my  filte.  By  this  criterion  was 
I,  as  an  actress,  to  stand  or  fall ;  when, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience,  the 
snrpfiae  of  the  perfimners,  tnd  the  ei- 
ultaiion  of  the  manager,  I  felt  myself 
suddenly  inspired*  I  biased  out  at  once 
with  meridian  splendour;  and  I  ac- 
quitted myself  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  most  arduous  part  of  the  character, 
in  which  many  veterans  have  failed, 
with  the  greatest ^Idl*  Mr.  Quin  was  so 
fascinated  (as  he  expressed  himself^  at 
this  unexpected  exertion,  that  he  waited 
behind  the  scenes  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  act;  when,  lifting  me  up  from  the 
ground,  in  a  transport,  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  Thou  art  a  divine  creature, 
an  !  the  true  spirit  is  in  thee!"  The 
audience  lUcewise  honoured  me  with 
die  highest  marks  of  their  approbation. 
As  for  Mr.  Rich,  he  expressed  as  much 
triumph  on  this  f>ccr?sion,  ns  he  nsiirjllv 
did  on  the  success  ot  one  ul  hid  dariiiig 
pantomimes."  But  her  warmest  friend 
was  Quin  ;  he  invited  her  to  his  house, 
sent  her,  anonymously,  a  handsome 
pecuniary  present;  and  watched  over 
her  with  a  solicitude  almost  parental. 
Sending  for  her  to  bis  room,  one  day, 
at  the  theatre^  he  said  to  her,  "My  dear 
girl ;  you  are  vastly  followed,  I  hear. 
Do  not  let  the  love  of  finery,  or  any 
other  inducement,  prevail  upon  you  to 
commit  an  indiscretion.  Men,  in  ge- 
neral, are  rascals;  you  are  young  and 
engaging,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
doubly  cautioiis.  I  f  you  want  anything 
in  ray  power,  which  money  can  pur- 
chase, come  to  me,  and  say,  James 
Quin,  give  me  such  a  thing,  and  my 
purse  shall  be  always  at  your  service.'* 

Our  young  actress  excited  a  great 
sensation  in  the  town  by  her  l>rauty 
and  talents;  the  nohility  patronised  her 
with  great  liberality,  and  fame  and 
fortune  appeared  equally  within  her 
reach.  Among  her  admirers  of  another 
description  were  Lord  Byron,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery,  afterwards  Sir  George 
Metham,  the  former  of  whom  had  her 
conveyed,  by  stratagem,  to  some  lodg- 
ings he  had  taken  for  her ;  a  circum- 
stance which  was  so  misrepresented  in 
the  newspapers,  as  to  cause  her  tem- 


porary secession  from  the  stage,  and 
alienation  from  her  mother.   She  then 

Said  a  visit  to  a  ftmale  relation  at 
iraintree,  in  Essex;  where  she  was 
reconciled  to  her  mother,  and  received 
a  legacy  of  £300.  She  returned  to 
London  in  1745,  and  was  immediately 
engaged  by  Mr.  Sheridan  to  perfonn  in 
Dubhn ;  where  she  vras  reoi^iaed  by 
Mrs.  O'Hara,  Lord  Tyrawley'a  sister, 
as  her  niec^  and  was  introduced  into 
the  first  eirdea.  Her  reception  at  the 
theatre  was  of  the  most  flattering  de- 
scription ;  but  her  vanity  was  somewhat 
mortified,  by  Garrick's  rejecting  her  for 
the  part  of  Constance,  in  King  John, 
on  the  ground  of  her  youth.  Thp  aris- 
tocratic party  took  up  her  cause,  and 
would  not  go  to  see  King  John  till  she 
was  announced  for  the  part  of  Cun- 
stance ;  when  the  house  could  not  re- 
ceive the  numerous  auditors  who  sought 
admission ;  and  when  Garrick,  after- 
wards, requested  her  to  nlay  Jane  Shore 
for  his  benefit,  she  dedined,  upon  the 
plea  that  she  was  "  too  young. 

On  her  return  to  England,  she  wa^ 
again  engaged  at  Covent  Garden;  and, 
by  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Quin,  re- 
conciled to  Lord  Tyrawley,  who  pressed 
her  to  marry  a  Mr.  Crump,  as  being  an 
advantageous  match.  Sne,  however, 
preferrrri  eloping  with  Mr.  Metham, 
wiio  took  an  elegant  house  for  her  at 
York,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son; 
and,  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  re- 
appeared at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  was  again  reconciled  to  her  father. 
Her  re-appearance  on  the  Stage  was 
greeted  with  loud  applause;  and,  at 
the  approach  of  her  benefit,  she  was 
desired  to  attend  on  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  ^•'■lio  choae  a  play, 
and  liberally  rewarded  her. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  had  now 
contracted  a  ta^fe  for  extravagance, 
which  ultimately  produced  the  most 
distressing  consequen<xs.  Mr.  Metham 
had  taught  her  to  become,  like  himself 
a  gambler ;  their  mutual  losses  produced 
mutual  reproaches  and  inditierence ; 
and,  being  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
establishment,  a  separation  took  place. 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  coming  to  London,  was 
engaged  at  Drury  uuie;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  set  up  a  fnrn  hank,  the 
profits  of  which  soon  enabled  her  to 
redeem  lierjeweb,and  pay  her  dehts, 
besides  leaving  «  con«derabIe  residue. 
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On  the  openiofr  of  Drury  Lane,  she 
played  Juliet,  to  Garrick's  Romeo,  for 
a  considerable  number  of  lligbit;  though 
Garrick  is  said  to  have  engaged  her 
rather  as  a  counter-attraction  to  the 
fitvourite  femsle  actrest  at  the  other 
house,  thmi  from  his  own  sense  of  her 
merits.  She  performed,  about  this 
time,  the  principal  female  ebaraeter  in 
Dr.  Young's  tragedy  of  The  Brothers; 
and  on  coming,  at  rehearsal,  to  tlie  iinet 

I  will  speak  in  thund«r  to  yoo, 

she  objected  to  it  as  absurd;  but  the 
doctor  declared  it  was  the  most  forcible 
line  in  the  piece,  to  which  she  replied, 
it  would  be  much  more  so  if  lie  added 
'lightning.'  The  doctor,  however,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  sacrifice  the  line,  and 
ended  the  contrst  with  our  actress,  by 
inviting  himself  to  diiie  with  her. 

Although  still  living  apart  from  Mr. 
Metham,  she  had  not  Tost  her  partiality 
for  him ;  and,  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  birth-day,  after  their  senaration, 
invited  him  and  other  friends  to  an 
entertainment  at  her  house.  The  fes- 
tivity of  the  par  ty  was,  however,  sud- 
denly destroyed,  by  Mr.  Metham's 
observing,  tliat  the  dessert  was  too 
sumptuous;  upon  which  she  made  a 
TOW  that,  were  he  then  to  offer  his 
hand,  she  would  rrjcct  it ;  and  altliougli 
he  called  next  day,  his  attempts  were 
vain  to  eondliate  her.  She,  soon  after, 
formed  a  connexion  with  a  Mr.  Calcraft, 
with  whom  she  lived  about  nine  years 
and  a  half,  upon  his  promise  of  marrv- 
ing  her;  though,  as  she  subsequently 
discovered,  he  had  still  a  wife  living. 
"  It  was  conmionly  supposed,"  says 
Mr.  Galti  **  that  she  was  married  to 
Calcraft:  yet  though  regarded  as  the 
wife  of  a  man  in  universal  esteem,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  fame,  affluence,  and 
every  luxury,  she  was  now  unhappy. 
Her  heart  lay  cold,  in  the  mid«t  of  ail 
the  hlandishments  around  her;  and, 
with  a  gay  and  smiling  countenance, 
her  bosom  was  fvdl  of  sorrow."  The 
connexion  was  of  more  benefit  to  others 
than  to  herself;  her  cleverness  and  sa- 
gacity enabh  d  her  materially  to  anc?- 
ment  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Calcraii,  and 
to  exert  her  influence  in  so  many  ways, 
that  she  may  be  considered  as  the  Mary 
Anne  Clarke  of  the  day ;  though  her 
exertions  were  generally  in  the  canae 
of  benevolence.  The  meanness  of  Ur. 


Calcraft,  in  refusing  to  pay  some  Imnse- 
keeping  expenses,  at  iengiii  cau£>ed  iier 
so  much  disgust,  that  she  determined 
to  leave  him;  and,  accordinirly,  after 
the  birth  of  their  son,  Henry  Fox  Cal- 
craft, to  whom  Mr.  Fox  stood  sponsor, 
she  went  to  Bristol,  intending  to  return 
no  more.  She  admits,  however,  tliat 
her  own  extravagance  was  houndless; 
and  that  her  poverty  was  not  less  owing 
to  her  own  imprudence,  than  to  the 
meanness  and  injustice  of  those  with 
whom  she  was  connected. 

During  the  time  she  continued  to  live 
with  Mr.  Calcralt,  she  suli  continued 
to  pursue  her  career  on  the  stage ;  and 
to  her  performance  of  Cleone,  was 
mainlv  owing  the  success  of  Dodsley's 
tragedy  of  that  name.  Whilst  at  Bristol, 
she  accepted  an  engagement  at  Dublin, 
wliere  she  formed  a  connexion  with 
Digges,  the  actor.  She  returned  with 
him  to  London ;  but  getting  deeply 
in  debt,  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  and 
proceed  to  Scotland,  where  she  per- 
formed at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
On  her  return  to  London,  she  separated 
from  Digges,  and  was  re-engaged  at 
Covent  Garden ;  but  she  was  no  longer 
attractive,  and  the  managers  began  to 
look  with  indifference  on  her  services. 
About  this  time,  her  mother,  and 
Mr.  Calcraft,  died;  the  latter  leaving 
her  nothing  by  his  will,  but  merely 
.mentioning  her  as  the  mother  of  his 
children.  She  now  took  lodgings  at 
Lambeth,  where  Woodward^  the  actor, 
boarded  with  her ;  and  at  his  death,  in 
I777t  he  left  her  all  iiis  plate,  &c.,  and 
a  reversion,  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
of  £700  i  the  whole  of  which,  except 
£S9,**  we  are  told,  in  her  Apology,  *'  she 
lost  through  the  chicanery  of  the  law." 
She  is  said  to  have  been  also  left  a 
fortune,  of  several  thousand  pounds,  by 
a  Mr.  Sykes,  who  died  in  France ;  but 
was  deprived  of  it  by  the  vilUiny  of  his 
servant,  who  absconded  with  his  will 
and  effects.  Her  distress,  at  length, 
drove  her  to  a  state  of  desperation.  •*  I 
had  now,"  biie  savs,  parted  with  every 
thing  tliat  I  could  raise  a  shilling  upon ; 
and  poverty,  with  all  her  horrid  train 
of  evils,  stared  me  in  the  face.  In  this 
dreadful  situation,  worn  out  with  ca- 
lamity, and  terrified  with  the  gloomy 
prospect  which  presented  itself  to  my 
view,  1  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself 
that  suicide  could  not  he  a  crime." 
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She,  accordinc:1y,  one  night,  left  her 
lodgings  privately,  with  the  intention  of 
drowning  herself  in  the  Thames ;  and 
was  sittinp;  on  the  Steps  of  one  of  the 
bridges,  calmly  recondling  herself  to 
the  decision  she  had  eome  to^ "  when," 
she  says,  I  was  suddenly  roused  from 
my  awful  reverie,  by  the  voice  of  a 
woman,  at  some  little  distance,  address- 
ing her  child.  In  a  aol^  plaintive  tone, 
she  snid,  '  How,  my  dear,  can  you  cry 
to  me  for  bread,  when  you  know  I  have 
not  even  a  morsel  to  carry  your  dying 
father?'  She  then  exclaimed,  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  woe, '  My  God !  my  God  I 
what  wretdiednesa  can  com)Htre  to 
mine  !  ButthyAImighty  will  Ik  done 
These  last  words  had  such  an  effect 
upon  her  own  mind,  that  she  imme- 
diately burst  into  tears;  and,  re- 
nouncing hc-r  intention  of  suicide,  tran- 
quillized her  nhnd  by  prayer,  and 
returned  home,  comparatively  dieerfal. 
An  advertisement  in  the  paper  was  the 
means  of  procuring  her  immediate  re- 
lief; but  lln  Metham,  now  become  Sir 
George,  not  only  refused  to  assist  her, 
but  even  to  furnish  her  with  money  to 
buy  mourning  for  the  death  of  their 
son,  which  occurred  about  this  time, 
A  free  benefit  wliich  the  players  gave  j 


her,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1785,  was  the 
last  public  relief  which  she  experienced ; 
she  was  again  imprisoned  lor  debt,  in 
1786,  and  died  in  1788. 

"Should  the  relation  of  my  errors* 
and  their  consequences,"  says  Mrs. 

Bellamy,  in  Iut  Apology,  '*  prove  a  do- 
cument to  my  own  sex ;  warn  them  to 
shun  the  paths  I  have  pursued;  and 
inspire  tliem  with  a  greater  degree  of 

Erudence  and  reflection  than  I  iiave 
een  possessed  oi  ^  J  shall  have  em- 
plojed  my  time  to  some  good  purpose. 
The  certam  effects  of  an  inattention  to 
a  prudential  system  are,  poverty,  dts- 
tTM^  anxiety,  and  every  attendant  evil, 
as  I  have  most  severely  experienced. 
May  the  world  (particularly  my  readers) 
have  the  same  indulgence  and  com- 
passion for  me  which  I  have  unremit- 
tingly ?hewn  to  others !  And  may 
Sterne's  recording  angel  drop  the  tear 
of  pity,  and  obliterate  my  faults !"  It 
should  he  observed,  that  tne  letter  from 
whicli  this  quotation,  and  the  preceding 
narrative,  is  taken,  have  been  ascribed 
to  Alexander  Bicknell,  the  editor  of 
Carver's  Travels  in  Afriot;  however 
this  may  be,  ftw  sketches  of  blogra* 
pliy,"  as  Mr.  Gait  observes,  ** 
emphaticaUy  tell  their  moral." 
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This  distingmshed  actress,  better 

known  in  the  theatrical  world  under 
her  second  husband's  name  of  Barry, 
was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  apo- 
thecary at  Bath,  where  she  was  born 
in  the  year  1734.  As  her  father  wa? 
fond  of  giving  parties,  and  went  much 
into  ftsliionable  society,  his  danghter, 
who  possessed  great  beauty,  excited 
much  notice ;  and  when  she  was  only 
seventeen  years  old,  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune  became  her  accepted 
lover.  Not  long,  however,  after  be  had 
oflbred  Ms  luind,  business  called  Mm  to 
London,  whence  he  tu  \  er  returned  to 
fulfil  his  engagement;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  subject  of  our  memoir  suf- 
fered for  a  time  considerably  in  her 
health.  To  recruit  this,  and  raise  her 
spirits,  she  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  the 
house  of  an  unde  in  Yorkthue,  where 


she  won  the  heart  of  Mr.  Daneer,  the 

manager  of  the  playhouse  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  having  imbibed  a 
fondness  for  theatricals  herself,  nnrrled 

him.  The  union  gave  displeasure  to 
her  family,  who  used  their  utmost  exer- 
Liojis  to  prevent  her  public  appearance 
on  the  stage.  To  escape  their  impor- 
tunities, she  went  with  her  husband 
to  Dublin,  and  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Grow  Street  Theatre 
then  just  opened  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Woodward  and  Barry.  Her 
earliest  parts  were  in  comedy;  and 
after  having  been  emboldened  by  a 
little  encouragement  to  lay  aside  her 
natural  timidity,  she  soon  became  a 
favourite. 

An  anecdote  told  of  her  at  this  time, 
forms,  in  the  dearth  of  mailer  which 
we  can  term  bkigraphica]»  a  prominent 
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feature  in  her  history.  On  the  same 
stage  with  herself*  was  a  dancer  of  the 
tame  of  Pirfeteiir/ with  whom  and 
another  lady,  she,  one  day,  hy  per- 
mution  of  her  husbandt  took  an  ex- 
cimloii  into  tiie  country.  Mr.  Dancer, 
however,  being  informed  by  some  good- 
natured  friend,  "  that  something  more 
than  amusement  was  intended  as  the 
object  of  the  excursion,"  went  post 
haste  afler  the  party,  and  rushing  into 
the  inn  of  the  town,  where  they  had 
arrived  belbre  bhn,  demandtd  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Dancer,  alarmed  at  his  threats, 
retreated  into  a  bed-chamber^  followed 
by  Mr.  Poictenr,  whose  protection  the 
had  invoked,  and  who  imprudently 
locked  the  door  upon  her  husband. 
This  was  at  length  orol^en  open ;  but 
"  whether,"  says  the  relator  of  this 
anecdote,  "  from  seeing  the  partner  of 
his  lieart  in  distress,  or  the  fear  of 
meeting  the  contents  of  a  pistol,  which 
his  antagonist  held  in  opposition  to  his, 
be  quieUy  conducted  her  out  of  the 
room,  placed  her  in  a  post-cliaise,  and 
drove  to  town."  The  above  circum- 
stance gave  occanon  to  various  carica- 
tnres  !n  DoUin,  and  among  the  pm» 
and  epi{j;rams,  with  which  the  news- 
papers were  filled  on  the  occasion,  was 
the  following  :— 

^^lien  RoMiUndchoM  from  Champanfi  to  fly. 

No  '^h  Ml  blttM'istadite  ftanVwrktrtarw  ker 

eve  ; 

Jint  w  hf)  (or  tli;\t  Tiir  one  lofc  fi'.ts'  can  fcrl, 

Wijci^'"  [lAs^iurj's  nut  tixcd  on  t!if  hcad,but  UlAbccI  f 

Herfir*t  rhon-r,  'ti\  (nil ,  ilifw'ii  corruptioBOf 
Bittau  utter  tirpi-avitjr  reigiij  m  thelalt. 
Tben  how  for  henenteor  ber  tjitc  r^n  we  antwrr, 
Who,  twic«  in  berlife,  hat  gone  oil  wuti  a  Drincer? 

Mrs.  Dancer  soon  after  received  some 
tempting  offers,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  to 
induce  her  to  quit  tier  husband;  but 
Barry  had  entirely  engaged  her  affec- 
tions, and  cuuiing  with  him  to  Loniloii, 
in  1766,  she  made  her  first  appearance 
there  at  the  Kinp's  Theatre,  as  Desde- 
mona,  to  his  Utheiio.  The  performance 
took  so  well  with  the  town,  that  both 
were  poon  nfrcr  enG;ap:pd  at  Drury  Lane, 
at  very  large  salaries,  and  the  subject  of 
ourmemoir  nae  to  the  rank  of  wnD  f4 


the  first  actresses  of  the  day.  At  what 
time  she  became  the  wife  of  Barry  is 
not  staled  in  any  memoir  extant  of 
her;  she  took  his  name,  after  they  had 
been  a  season  or  two  in  London ;  and 
we  may  presume,  therefore,  that  her 
husband  was  dead  at  the  time.  Mrs. 
Barry  was  almost  as  successful  In  co- 
medy as  in  tragedy,  and  she  was  re- 
ceived with  equal  applause  in  Lady 
Townley,  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  Belvidera, 
Monimia,  Hermione,  and  Zenobia. 
Davieti  writing  wliilst  siie  was  sdll 
alive,  say?,  'Every  spectator  of  Zeno- 
bia must  confess  that  it  was  not  poftsible 
to  say  too  much  of  her  inimitable 
perform  aiice.  Mr?,  Barry  knows 
perfectly  well  the  ready  avenues  to 
the  heartf  and  can  roiue  every  latent 
spring  of  human  feeling;  she,  if  any 
artres<?  cnn,  will  force  lamentations  from 
the  obdurate,  and  sensibility  froiu  tue 
brutal!" 

In  1774,  Mrs.  Barry  removed  with 
her  husband  to  Covent  Garden,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1777, 
she  continued  to  maintain  her  former 

Kre-erainenee,  and  was  supposed  to 
ave  accmnotated  a  handsome  fortune. 
Whatever  niigl.t  have  been  the  extent 
of  her  wealth,  it  was  soon  dissipated 
after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Crawford, 
a  gentlenHUft  by  Urth,  but  afterwards 
an  actor  and  manap-or  at  Dublin.  Mrs. 
Crawford,  after  pertoritiing  some  time 
in  Dublin,  and  seeing  all  her  property 
prone,  left  her  husband,  and  returned  to 
London,  where  she  was  engaged,  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  a  rival  to  Mrs. 
Siddon':,  then  just  coming  into  notice. 
The  competition  was  unjust}  for  the 
former  was  then  in  the  decUne,  and  tiie 
latter  in  the  zenith  of  her  powers:  yet, 
in  comedy,  Mrs.  Crawford  was  still 
thought  to  be  superior  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  and  even  in  the  pathetic  parts 
of  tragedy.  Mrs.  Ci  awford  died  at  her 
apartments  in  Queen  Street,  West- 
minster, on  the  29th  of  December,  1801 1 
and  was  buried,  nt  her  own  request, 
near  the  remains  of  Mr.  Barry,  in  Wmt- 
milliter  iUtbey. 
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WILLIAM 

William  parsons  was  born  at 
Maidttonty  of  respectable  parents,  in 

the  year  1735.  After  bavinj;^  been 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  he  was 
apprentietd  to  an  eminent  apothecary 
in  London,  but  not  liicing  his  profession, 
paid  more  attention  to  drawing,  of  | 
which,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was 
particularly  fond.  He  also  painted 
with  considerable  talent,  and  executed 
several  landscapes,  about  this  time,  of 
.more  than  ordinary  merit.  Jt  does 
not  apprar  whether  or  not  he  completed 
tlie  tenn  of  his  apprenticeship,  or  what 
made  him  torn  nis  thoughts  to.  the 
stape  ;  but  we  find  him,  at  tbp  age  of 
twenty,  performing  at  Edinburgh,  and 
cdebrated  for  hit  acting  in  old  men. 
Here  he  married  a  lady,  double  his 
own  af^e,  named  Pryce,  an  etcelipnt 
actress  iti  low  Louiejy,  and  uiidei  vsliose 
tuition  he  quickly  advanced  in  public 
favour.  In  1763,  they  were  both  en- 
gaged by  Garrick,  to  appear  at  Drurv 
Lane,  where  Parsons  made  his  debut 
in  the  part  of  Filch,  and  his  wife  he  's, 
in  that  of  Mrs.  Feachum.  His  per- 
formance  gained  him  immecKate  repu- 
tation, for,  *■  notwithstanding,"  says  one 
of  his  biographers,  there  was  what 
was  thought  a  finished  Filch,  at  the 
other  house.  Parsons  so  enriched  this 
character  by  his  dre«s,  manner,  and  tlie 
peculiar  knowing  vidgarity  of  his  lan- 
guage, sis  promised  htm  to  turn  out  a 
considerable  acquisition  to  the  list  of 
low  comedians.  Garrick  perceiving 
hit  abilities,  l>oth  encouraged  and  in- 
structed him ;  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
great  Rosdus's  tuition,  Parsons  declined 
all  smnmer  engagements  in  the  country. 
He  was,  for  many  seasons,  the  chief 
support  of  Mr.  Colman's  company  at 
the  Haymarket,  and  in  his  peculiar 
line,  was  unrivalled  by  any  parformer 
of  his  day. 

After  the  death  of  his  jfirst  wife, 
which  occurred  in  1787,  he  married 
Doroth}',  one  of  the  thrrt  daiiuhters 
of  the  Hon.  James  Stewart,  brother  to 
the  Bari  of  Galloway.  This  lady  had 
escaped  from  •  convent  at  IJsle,  where 


PARSONS, 

she  had  been  placed  by  her  brother, 
and  coming  to  London,  met  accidentally 
with  Parsons,  who  married  her  at  Lee, 
in  Kent  He  was,  at  this  time,  possessed 
of  a  tolerable  income,  which  was  sub- 
scquently  increased  by  a  small  paternal 
estate,  into  the  possession  of  which  he 
came,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  in 
1790.  His  own  took  place  at  liis  house 
in  Mead  Row,  Lambeth,  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  1795.  He  was  survived  by 
one  son,  the  offspring  of  hit  second 
wife,  to  whom  he  left  property  to  the 
ainount  of  £400  a-year.  The  discon- 
solate widow  married  her  son's  tutor 
within  four  days  after  the  death  of 
Parsons ;  so  that,  we  are  informed,  she 
had,  for  some  days,  a  dead  and  a  living 
husband  in  the  house  at  the  same  time. 

Parsons  had  considerable  taste  in 
pictut  es,  and  i:>  said  to  have  made  much 
of  his  fortune  by  buying  and  selling  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  His  own 
drawings  and  jpaintings,  were  sold  at 
Chrisd^s  auction  room,  and  fetched 
a  tolrrable  price.  From  a  print  of  him 
which  we  have  seen,  we  should  imagine 
he  must  have  looked  Irredstlbly  comi- 
cal  in  certain  characters.  He  exrelled 
chiefly  in  Foresight,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary, 
Doiley,  &c,  and  infused  into  these 
parts  a  greater  portion  of  die  genuine 
vis  romica  than  any  other  contemporary 
performer.  It  happens,"  says  a 
critic  of  that  day,  "  with  most  actors, 
who  perform  in  disguised  rharacter"?, 
such  as  buflfoonsy  old  men,  &c.,  that,  if 
they  imitate  the  outlines  or  such  a  part, 
they  are  at  liberty  t^  fill  it  as  t!iey 
please ;  this  license  often  gives  rise  to 
affectation,  and  unnatural  acting;  but 
I'arsons,  by  a  happy  attention  to  all  the 
minutiae  of  his  cast,  shows  a  finished 
picture  of  dotage,  avarice,  or  whatever 
infirmity  or  passions  he  would  repre- 
sent; — the  tottering-  knee,  the  sudden 
stare,  the  pleadmg  look,  nay,  the 
taking  out  the  handkerchief, — all  pro- 
cbiiu:  him  a  finished  actor  in  his  walk. 
W  here  caoj  for  instance^  be  a  finer  illus- 
Cration  of  Sir  Sampson  Land's  account 
of  him,  in  the  dutraetor  of  Old  Fore- 
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sight,  in  Love  for  Love,  where  he 
asKs  '  On  what  old  nail,  now,  my 
Nustradamni,  are  yott  poring?'  than 
Parsons  shows  you,  at  that  tin  e,  in  l  is 
face  and  attitude  ?  An  engraving  taken 
of  him  at  thit  moaMnC  would  be, 


perhaps,  the  best  picture  of  a  plodding 
astronomer  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curiooa."  Parsons,  however,  poMMted 
n  grerjter  portion  of  art  than  nature, 
but  art  displayed  with  so  much  judg- 
ment, as  to  appear  Ulte  die  latter* 


FRAMCBS  ABIKOTON. 


Th  IS  actress,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Barton,  waa  born  in  1735,  and  at  the  age 
of  fiNirteen,  on  the  death  of  her  mother, 
went  to  reside  with  a  female  relation  of 
her  father's,  in  Sherrard  Street,  Golden 
Square.  After  a  stay  of  three  years, 
she  quitted  this  place,  together  with  a 
voung  companion  of  her  own  sex,  who 
had  promised  to  introduce  her  to  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  theatrea.  Being 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  she 
was  reduced  to  the  most  degrading 
means  of  obtaining  a  sustenance ;  and 
it  is  asserted,  that  she  arttmlly  sold 
oysters  from  a  tub.  After  having  per- 
fbnned  with  tome  ttroUingr  companies, 
she  was,  in  1752,  engaged  to  perform  at 
the  Haymarket,  where  she  first  ap- 

{»eared  as  Miranda,  in  The  Busy  Body, 
n  which  part  she  gained  the  highest 
applause.  In  1755,  she  acted  at  Bath  ; 
and,  during  the  summer  of  the  same 
^ear,  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Laey»  Oar- 
riclt*8  partner,  to  perform  at  Driiry 
Lane ;  where  she  made  a  very  successful 
dibOi  as  Lady  Pliant,  in  The  Double 
Dealer;  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
married  to  Mr.  James  Abineton. 

In  1759,  she  transferred  ner  servfoes 
to  the  Dublin  stage,  and  soon  became 
the  chief  theatrical  favourite  of  tliat 
city.  On  her  benefit  night,  so  great 
was  the  encouragement  she  expe- 
rienced, that  the  pit  was  made  into 
boxes,  and  the  oversow  enormous.  So 
nnch,  indeed,  was  she  the  rage,  that 
many  feniale  ornaments  were  made  by 
her  name,  and  the  Abington  cap  is 
not  forgotten  at  the  |»resent  day. 

About  17C1,  being  at  variance  with 
her  husband,  she  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Needham,  a  member  of  par- 
liament, and  continued  to  reside  with 
hitn  till  his  death,  when  he  left  her  a 
portion  of  his  fortune.  Alter  this  event, 
ahe  waf  re-engaged  at  Drury  Lane^ 


and  continued  to  act  with  apphnse,  both 
at  that  theatre  and  Covent  Garden, 
until  her  retirement  from  the  stace,  in 
1799.  She  died  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1815,  at  her  apartments  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  was  buried  in  St  James's  Church* 
yard. 

Mrs.  Abington  possessed  an  elegant 
figure,  andAndivete  of  manners  that  was 
extremely  delightful.  H«  voice  wat 
har  sli;  but  this  defect  was  greatly  rec- 
tiHed  by  the  superlative  tact  she  evinced 
in  modulating  its  tones.  Her  articu- 
lation distinct  and  impassioned, 
and,  in  characters  requiring  sarcasm, 
arch  playfulness,  somewhat  violent 
vivacity,  piquante  expression,  and 
quickness  of  repartee,  she  stood  un- 
rivalled. As  tne  finished  Uidy  and 
romping  chambermaid,  she  was  equally 
at  home.  Although  a  woman  of  fierce 
and  ungovernable  passions,  ^he  was 
possessed  of  very  many  virtues ;  among 
the  most  prominent  of  which  was  her 
fiUal  affection. 

Her  principal  characters  were.  Lady 
Townley,  The  Widow  Belmour,  Lady 
Racket,  and  she  is  once  said  to  have 
performed  Scrub ;  though  she  took  great 
pains  afterwards  to  conceal  the  cir- 
cumstance. Davies,  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Abington,  when  alive,  says,  "  To  the 
goodness  of  her  understanding,  and  the 
superiority  of  her  taste,  she  is  indebted 
pnncipaliy  loi  her  power  ot  pleasing. 
Congreves  Millamant  of  past  times, 
she  has  skilfully  modelled  and  adapted 
to  the  admired  coquette  and  lively 
tyrant  of  the  present  day.  Atl  a^es 
have  their  particular  colours  and  varia- 
tions of  follies  and  fashions.  These  she 
understands  perfectly,  and  dresses  them 
to  the  taste  of  the  present  hour.  In 
Shakspcare';^  Beatrice,  she  had  diffi- 
culties to  encounter,  and  prejudices  to 
conquer*  Remenibranee  <k  Mrs;.  Fiit^ 
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chard's  excellence  in  that  favourite  part 
had  stamped  a  decisive  mark  on  the 
mode  of  representing  it ;  notwitlihtand- 
ing  this,  Mrs.  Abington,  knowing  her 
own  peculiar  ^powers  of  expression, 
would  not  aubout  to  an  imitatioii  of  that 


great  actress,  bat  exhibited  the  part  ac- 
cording to  her  own  id^;  nor  did  she 

fail  of  gaining  gieat  applause  wherever  ! 
her  judgment  directed  her  to  point  out 
Uie  wit,  sentiment,  or  humour  of  Bea- 
trice." 


MART  YATES. 


Mary,  or  HoU  Graham,  as  this  lady 
is  said  to  have  been  fimnllariy  called  in 
her  maiden  state,  was  born,  according 

to  one  of  her  biographers,  in  London, 
in  1737;  according  to  others,  at  i>ir> 
mini^ham,  in  1728.  She  is  said  to  have 
received  a  good  education,  and  to  have 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage, 
in  London,  in  1754 ;  bat  here  agmn  our 
authorities  differ;  another  of  them 
stating  her  to  have  made  her  theatrical 
dehat  at  DobUn,  in  1752 ;  and,  a  third, 
that  she  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  at 
a  still  earlier  period,  under  the  double 
character  of  dresser  and  mute,  at  a 
salary  of  20s.  per  week.  At  Dublin, 
we  are  told,  her  performance  was  so 
indifferent,  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  the 
manager,  was  glad  to  dissolve  her  en- 
gagement by  a  present.  "  The  lady 
herself,"  says  one  of  her  biographers, 
**  thought  Mr.  Sheridan'a  opinion  very 
just,  and  despaired  of  ever  attaining 
any  degree  of  eminence  in  the  theatri- 
cal line ;  for,  at  that  time,  her  voice  was 
very  wealc,  and  her  figure  incumbered 
with  corpulence  :  accordingly,  she  gave 
up  her  theatrical  pursuits ;  but,  as  the 
early  part  of  her  life  was  marked  with 
unhappiness,  it  is  supposed  that  ne- 
cessity urged  her  to  anotiier  attempt,  as 
she  became  a  candidate  at  Drury  Lane, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1754,  in  the 
character  of  Julia,  the  first  night  of  the 
representation  ofthe  tragedy  of  Virginia, 
when  an  occasional  prologue  was  spoken 
by  Mr.  Garrick,  in  which  he  mentioned 
the  fears  and  diffidence  of  the  new 
actress."  She  was  not  very  successful 
in  her  tirst  appearance  ;  and  though  she 
subsequently  played  Jane  6horv,  aud 
other  important  parts  in  tragedy,  was 
dipmissed  the  ensuing'  pcnson.  On  her 
marriage,  however,  with  Mr.  Yates, 
under  whose  instruction  she  consider- 
ably improved  in  her  histrionic  talents, 


Mr.  Garrick  received  her  back,  with  her 
husband,  and  both  were  assigned  pro- 
minent parts.  With  experience,  Mrs. 
Yates  gained  confidence ;  and,  from 
being  so  meek  as  to  seem  quite  insus- 
ceptible of  resentment  upon  any  occa- 
sion, became,  it  is  said,  as  remarkable 
for  the  high  impetuosity  of  lier  temper. 
The  ilhiesa  of  Mrs.  Gibber  afforded  lier 
an  opporftinity  of  displaying  her  powers 
in  several  new  characters ;  and  in  that 
of  Mandane,  in  The  Orplian  of  China, 
she  at  once  fixed  her  reputation.  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Gibber,  in  1766»  left 
Mrs.  Yates  in  complete  possesion  of 
that  lady's  parts,  and  she  remained  the 
favourite  actress  of  t>ie  day,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  rivalry  of  Mrs, 
Barry.  On  Mr.  Powell's  becoming 
manager  of  Covent  Garden,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yates  were  engaged  by  that  gen- 
tleman; tlie  fiNrmer  at  £10  per  week 
and  a  benefit,  and  the  latter  at  ,£500 
for  the  season  and  a  benefit.  She  re- 
tired firom  the  stage  in  1785,  her  last 
performance  being  at  Drury  Lane,  f  u 
Mrs.  Bellamy's  benefit,  and  died  at  her 
house  in  Pimlico,  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1787. 

Mrs.  Yates's  tragic  powers  were  very 
extensive ;  she  is  said  to  have  perform^, 
with  saceos,  in  at  least  ninety  dififerent 
characters.  Whether  in  the  injured 
vindictive  Margaret  of  Anjou;  the  am- 
bitions Lady  Af aciwth ;  the  tenderly 
maternal  Andromache;  the  raving  Con- 
stance; the  despairing  Uoratia;  the 
sublime  Medea ;  the  prond  Semiramis ; 
the  accomplished  Lady  Townley ;  or  the 
gentle,  bashful  Viola,  we  are  told  she 
was  equally  at  home.  It  was  iji  sucii 
characters,  however,  as  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  Constance,  and  Semiramis,  that 
she  principally  excelled;  and,  possibly, 
in  tiiose  partt  of  tn^edy,  where  rage 
and  imperioosness  call  we  portraiture. 
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slie  liad  no  equal;  but  in  Juliet,  Imo- 
gen, Desdemona,  and  other  similar 
characten,  the  was  inferior  to  Mrr. 
Woffington,  Mrs.  Cibber,  and  Mr?. 
Barry.  Speaking  of  the  tragedy  of 
Tlie  Barl  of  Warwick,  Davies  says, 
**When  the  play  was  acted,  not- 
withstanding all  the  dazzling  show  of 
Edward's  grandeur,  and  Warwick's 
popular  speeches,  Mrs.  Yates  acted  so 
characteristically,  displayed  such  gran- 
deur of  mind,  pride  of  behaviour,  re- 
sentment of  injury,  and  dignity  of 
action,  that  the  other  characters  seemed 
to  be  totally  eclipsed ;  the  audience  was 
full  of  admiration  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  ;  who,  in  the  last  scene,  seemed 
to  triumph  over  ail  her  enemies."  As 
to  her  person,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
author  of  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Yates,  printed  in  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  it  was  "beautiful 
even  to  the  most  poetical  ideaof  beanty;" 
wliilst,  in  private  life,  there  was  scarcely 
a  virtue  which  she  did  not  possess.  The 
whole  memoir,  indeed,  is  a  fiilsome 
paneygric  ;  iti  wliich.  ?nrcely  any  other 
facts  are  recorded,  than  the  date  of  her 


birth   and   death,   and   the  different 

{>laces  of  her  residence.  The  author, 
ndeed,  tells  us  that,  '*  Having  profited 

of  the  great  models  in  England,  she 
passed  twice  into  France,  to  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  Clairon  and  Du 
Mesnil  in  their  most  celebrated  cha- 
racters but  here  ends  all  biographical 
notice  of  Mrs.  Yates. 

All  that  we  are  enabled  to  add, 
besides  the  particulars  stated  in  the 
foregoing  memoir,  is,  that  she  certainly 
did  possess  great  personal  attractions, 
but,  if  one  of  our  authorities  is  t  n  be  re- 
lied on,  her  charms  attracted  admirers 
who  were  not  so  readily  repulsed  as  the 
author  of  Authentic  Memoirs  would 
lead  11'?  to  infer.  We  may  add  that, 
great  as  this  actress  undoubtedly  was, 
she  once  perfonned  in  The  Plain 
Dealer,  with  Holland,  King,  Weston, 
and  Miss  Pope,  to  an  audience,  consist- 
ing, at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  of  four 
pcf^ons  only,  m  the  whole  tier  of  boxes, 
about  seventy  in  the  upper  boxes, 
eighteen  in  the  pi^  and  about  one  hun- 
dred in  the  galteriei. 


THOMAS  W£STON. 


Thomas  WESTON  was  the  son  of 

the  chief  cook  of  King  George  the 
Second,  and  was  born  about  the  year 
1737.  He  evineed  a  predilection  for 

the  stage  as  early  as  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  performed  Richard  the  Tliird, 
and  other  tragic  characters,  at  a  private 
theatre,  with  an  applause,  which  his 
performances  did  not  merit,  as  his  forte 
lay  quite  in  another  line.  Through  the 
influence  of  his  father,  Weston  obtained 
the  place  of  turnbsoacli  or  turnspit  in 
the  king's  kitchen,  where  he  was  also 
an  under-clerk ;  but  being  able  to  get 
his  duties  perfo  irn  d  by  depiTty,  gave 
all  his  time  to  acting,  play-going,  and 
street  brawls.  He  was  soon  involved 
in  debts,  which  his  father  consented  to 
pav,  on  condition  of  his  going  to  sea, 
■di>  a  mi'Ishipinaa  ;  but  he  had  not  been 
long  on  board,  before  he  escaped  by  a 
stratagem,  and  returning  to  London, 
enlisted  in  an  itinerant  company,  with 
whidi  he  vidted  sevwal  towns,  gidning 


ffreat  anplause  in  the  character  of  Scrub, 
)ut,  to  his  indignation  and  mortification, 
nothing  but  laughter  and  hisses  in  that 
of  Richard.  Distress  soon  drove  him 
to  London,  with  the  inti  ntitui  of  n  - 
turning  home ;  but  meeting  with  an 
old  schoolfellow,  who  lent  him  five 
guineas,  he  went  back  to  the  country, 
and  resumed  his  strolling  career.  Again 
destitute,  he  once  more  found  his  way 
to  the  metropolis;  and  recruited  his 
finances  by  an  engagement  at  a  booth 
in  Bartholomew  Fair. 

His  neit  appearance  was  at  the 
Hay  market,  in  1760,  when  he  married 
a  lady  belonging  to  the  same  theatre, 
and  soon  after  obtained  conrfderable 
reputation  by  his  performance  of  Jerry 
Sneak,  a  part  which  Foote  is  said  to 
have  written  expressly  for  him.  From 
the  Haymarket  he  went  to  Dublin, 
and  after  playing  with  his  wife  at 
several  provincial  towns  in  Ireland, 
was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  at  a  salary 
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of  £3  pfi-  week.  Here,  during  the 
absence  of  Garrick  in  Italy,  he  per- 
formed Abel  Drugger,  in  a  manner 
scarcely  cxcclkd,  and,  in  tlic  opinion  of 
some,  not  equalled  by  that  eminent 
actor.  He  was  fast  rising  in  public 
estimation,  when  his  dissipated  habits, 
and  consequent  involvements,  from 
which  the  managers  had  mote  than 
once  relieved  him,  caused  such  irregu- 
larities in  his  attendance  at  the  theatre, 
that  it  was  found  expedient  to  dismiss 
him.  Garridc,  however,  received  him 
back  again,  and  a  nidit  wa-  appninted 
for  his  benefit*  but  some  fresh  exigencies 
prevented  his  appearance,  and  the  per- 
formance never  took  place.  Foote 
raised  a  subscription  for  him,  of  £70, 
but  he  was  soon  in  debt  again,  and 
when  the  Haymarket  season  com- 
menced, he  was  obliged  to  enter  the 
theatre  by  the  upper  windows  of  the 
dressing  rooms,  from  the  roof  of  the 
adjoining  Tennis  Court,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  baiUtis.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men having  sueoeeded  in  surprising 
him  in  the  lobby,  "Follow  mp,"  said 
Weston,  "  to  Mr.  FootCj  and  he  will 
dther  pay  your  demand,  or  glwe  se* 
curity.  The  bailiff  followed,  but  on 
coming  to  the  dark  passages  behind  the 
boxes,  was  soon  distanced  by  Weston, 
who  locked  the  door  oommiiDicating 
with  the  stage,  fled  across  it,  and  made 
his  escape  through  Foote's  house.  A 
benefit  which  he  had  shortly  afterwards, 
brought  him  £]B0,  with  which  he  started 
for  Edinburgh,  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
with  Foote,  wlio  had  taken  |he  theatre 
there,  for  three  years.  His  salary  in 
the  Scottish  metropolis  was  £5  a  week, 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  his  sojourn  there,  as  he  became  a 
I  preat  favourite,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  large  attendance  at  bis  beneHt. 

On  his  retnm  to  liOodoo,  he  was 
engaged,  upon  the  same  salary,  at  Drury 
Lane ;  but  though  he  was  now  reaping 
alti^ether  from  his  professional  lal>ours, 
not  less  than  ^£600  per  annum,  the 
tmilitfs  were  constantly  at  his  heels,  and 
the  managers  called  upon  to  release 
him  as  frequently  as  before.  Tired  out, 
they  at  length  determined  to  leave  him 
to  his  ftte;  but  Weston  was  not  to  be 
so  got  rid  of:  |)ersuading  a  bailiff,  who 
had  arrested  him  that  day,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  gallery  of  Drury  Lane, 


he  waited  till  an  apology  was  made  for 
his  absence,  on  a  plea  of  illness,  when 
sprini^'ing  up  on  nis  seat,  he  tdd  the 
audience  his  real  situation,  and  so 
excited  their  sympathy,  that  the  ma- 
nagers were  obliged  to  procure  his 
release,  and  let  him  appear  as  adver- 
tised. In  this  manner  he  went  on  to 
the  last,  still  continuing  such  a  iavourite 
with  the  pttblie,  as  almost  to  ^mpel 
the  managers  to  purchase  his  services 
at  any  sacrifice.  Being  afrud  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  streets  before 
Sunday,  he  used  to  spend  almost  all 
his  time  in  bed  durina;  the  six  days, 
and  when  die  Sabbam  came,  would 
sally  out  and  celebrate  his  temporary 
freedom  by  the  grossest  excesses. 
Latterly,  he  never  performed  without 
taking  a  dram ;  and  when  Foote  once 
took  his  bottle  from  him,  and  broke  it 
on  the  door,  he  refused  to  go  on  the 
stage  till  another  had  been  supplied 
liim.  Unaltered  in  his  habits,  he  died 
poor,  but  not  in  the  destitution  he 
merited,  on  the  18th  d  Janunry,  1776. 

Weston,  as  a  low  comedian,  stood 
unrivalled.  "  Uis  walk^  however,"  says 
Mr.  Gait,  "was  very  narrow;  being 
that  of  dry,  vulgar  simplicity, — but  in 
this  he  had  no  equal  on  the  stage.  In 
his  Jerry  Sneak,  Drugger,  Scrub,  &c., 
he  exhibited  so  palpabte  a  simplid^  of 
nature  in  his  person,  voice,  and  manner, 
that,  contrary  to  all  other  actors,  the 
-longer  and  more  intensely  he  was  seen, 
the  more  he  seemed  to  confirm  the 
spectator  in  the  opinion,  that  he  was 
not  an  actor,  but  the  real  person  he 
represented  ;  at  times  supporting  this 
delusioo-in  a  manner  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  that  in  those  ludicrous  distresses 
which  low  comedy  occasionally  affords, 
he  seemed  to  feel  so  piteous  a  pusilla- 
nimity, that  after  the  bursts  of  laughter 
were  over,  his  alijectness  moved  aunost 
to  pity." 

His  private  character  has  been  suf- 
lldently  developed  in  the  foregoing 
memoir;  it  was  nnahi^tt  ratedly  low; 
and,  as  a  man,  he  may  be  dismissed 
with  the  contempt  due  to  one  who,  not 
less  a  sensualist  than  a  Epend'Jirift,  was 
more  of  a  glutton  than  a  drunkard ;  and 
whose  only  generosity  consisted  in  his 
sharing  with  others,  what  principle 
would  have  taught  hini,  was  not  nis 
own  to  divide. 
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JOHN  HENDERSON. 


John  Henderson,  the  son  of  an 

Irish  factor,  settled  in  London,  was 
born  in  Goldsmith  Street  Cheapslde, 
in  Feljniarv.  1747.  His  father  died  the 
year  alter  his  biah,  and  left  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson and  two  sons,  with  the  interest 
of  less  than  £1,000,  for  the  support  of 
them  tlL  With  this  small  pittance,  she 
retired  to  Newport  Fiagne^  in  Budc- 
inghamshire,  where  she  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  her  children.  The  subject 
of  our  memoir  received  the  diief  part 
of  his  education  from  his  mother;  who 
taught  him  to  redie,  with  judgment, 
passages  from  the  best  poets,  particu- 
larly Shakspeare.  To  this  circutnstance 
may  be  traced  Henderson's  predilection 
for  the  art  in  which  he  was  subsequently 
•o  conspicuous ;  and  he  frequently  con- 
gratulated himself  that  his  mother's 
edition  of  the  great  dramatist,  was 
without  notes  t  which,  he  Mid,  only 
confused  him  afterwards,  and  would 
have  erased  him  at  the  time* 

When  aboirt  eleven  yeare  of  age,  he 
went,  for  a  twelvemonth,  to  an  academy 
at  Hemel  Hempstead,  where  he  ac- 
quired some  knowle^;e  of  French, 
which  completed  his  slender  education, 
and  he  was  then  sent  to  I^ondon,  atid 
placed  as  a  kind  oi  house-pupil,  with 
an  eccentric  drawing-master,  named 
Fournier,  by  whom  he  wn>^  cl/u  fly  cm- 
ployed  in  driving  him  about,  in  a  gig 
and  groonung  hit  horse.  While  in  ti^is 
situation,  however,  he  made  a  pen  and 
ink  drawing,  which  gained  aim  the 
second  premium  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts.  He  after- 
wards was  employed  by  a  silversmith, 
whose  death  leaving  him,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  with  no  deterroimte  pur- 
suit, he  resolved  to  try  his  success  on 
the  stage.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  a  barn  at  Islington,  where  he 
recited  Garrick's  Ode  to  Shnkspeare, 
with  such  close  mimicking  of  the  author, 
that  it  was  almost  imposdble  to  distin- 

giii-h  it  from  the  original. 

About  1772,  be  made  strenuous  en- 
deavooiB  to  get  an  engagement  at  the 
thiaties,  but  found  **  managers  as  dif- 


ficult of  access  as  ministers  of  state." 
His  admirable  mimicry  of  Garrick  was 
also  a  considerable  impediment  to  his 
obtaining  anv  notice  firom  that  great 
actor :  but  alter  much  intercession  of 
friends,  he  procured  a  reoommendatioti 
from  him  to  Palmer,  who  was  then 
manager  of  the  Bath  Titeatre ;  where 
be  appeared  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1772,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Courtney,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet. 
He  was  well  received,  and  must  have 
previously  excited  considerable  expec- 
tations amongst  his  friends,  as  several 
of  them  went  from  London  to  witness 
his  debut. 

During  the  season,  he  played  the 
then  usual  range  of  characters,  both 
tragedy  and  comedy,  with  great  suc- 
cess, though  with  unequal  ability. 
Amongst  the  most  opposite  may  be 
mentioned,  Hamlet  and  Bobadil,  Bene- 
dict and  MarbPth.  Colmrin  tbp  rider, 
seems,  at  tliis  time,  to  have  attacked 
him  wift  some  of  dut  contemptible 
satire,  which  only  fixes  either  on  im- 
poverished circumstances  or  some  petty 
ioible.  tlenderson  was,  however,  amply 
compensated  by  the  general  approba- 
tion, and  was  offered  a  fourth  share  of 
the  theatre,  which  be  declined  from 
prudential  motives. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  he  returned 
to  London,  and  Garrick,  who  was  de- 
sirous to  hear  his  famous  imitations, 
invited  him  to  breakfast,  and  after  being 
delighted  with  his  mimiory  of  others, 
begged  to  hear  a  specimen  of  himself. 
Henderson  imprudently  complied,  and 
so  otlended  the  vain  manager,  that  he 
suffered  the  former  to  return  unengaged 
to  Bath,  where  he  continued  a  great  and 
increasing  favourite.  He  n.i^?ht  have 
bad,  it  is  said,  an  engagemciit  ai  Drury 
Lane;  but  declined  playing  secondary 
characters,  while  Ganick  performed  at 
the  same  theatre. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  he  played  at 
Birmingham  with  Mrs.  Siddons;  and 
on  the  Utb  of  June,  1777»  be  made  his 
first  appearanee  on  the  London  boards, 
at  the  theatre  In  the  Haymarlcet^  then 
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belonging  to  Colman,  who  i apposed  on 
him  die  character  of  Siiylock ;  a  part 
against  which  he  and  his  frlendfl  remon- 
strated. The  result,  however,  justified 
the  manager's  judgment.  Henderson 
wa»  immediately  the  "  rage,"  and  at- 
tracted crowdea  and  fashionable  au- 
diences even  in  the  dog-days.  Colman 
appears  to  have  amply  compensated  for 
hu  illiberal  remarks,  on  his  first^seeing 
Henderson,  by  hissubsequentlcindness; 
but  tlus  met  with  an  ill  return  from  the 
subject  of  our  memoir,  who  mimicked 
the  manager  at  his  own  table,  after  the 
latter  had  exerted  unusuai  liberality  in 
giving  him  a  free  benefit. 

In  the  winter  of  1777,  Henderson  was 
engaged  by  Sheridan,  at  Drury  Lane, 
at  £lO  per  weelt,  a  salary  not  equal  to 
that  given  to  Gentleman  Smith.  In  the 
summer  of  1778,  he  visited  Ireland, 
where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  higher  classes,  but  did  not  draw 
very  good  houses.  He  says,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "my  spirits  have  been  in 
one  state  of  the  most  delicious  delirium, 
ever  since  I  reached  this  shore  ;"  and 
describes  his  lodgings  as  crowded  by 
people  of  the  first  consequence.  On  his 
return  to  England,  in  1779,  he  married 
a  Miss  Figgins,  of  Chippenham,  Somer- 
I  seuhire ;  and,  at  the  dose  of  the  same 
year,  he  removed  to  Covent  Garden,  at 
a  salary  o( £\2  a.  week,  and  performed 
several  new  characters. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  he  went  to 
^iiverpool;  and  returning  to  Covent 
Garden,  performed  for  the  first  time, 
I  ago,  which,  with  the  opposite  part  of 
FalstafiP,  were  his  chef-d'ceuvres.  In 
1781,  he  was  not  engaged  at  any  of  the 
theatres,  and  employed  himself  in  the 

Kerusal  of  our  old  dramatists.  In  17S3, 
e  played  Tamerlane  to  John  Kemble's 
Bajazet;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  well 
received.  In  the  Lent  ser^son  of  1785, 
he  and  the  eider  Sheridan  gave  public 
readings  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern; 
which  were  vferv  popular,  and  whicli 
produced  them  £800.  It  is  said,  Hen- 
oeraon,  by  this  means,  gave  celebrity  to 
several  works  which  had  not  previously 
been  noticed;  and  amongst  others,  to 
Cowper's  Johnny  Gilpin  ;  of  which  one 
bookseller  immediately  sold  six  thousand 
copies,  although  it  had  been  printed 
some  years  1)efore.  In  the  summer  he 
again  jrisited  Dublin ;  and  whilst  there, 


read  Sterne's  story  of  Le  Fevre  to  the 
court.  On  his  return,  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Mr.  Harris,  upon 
very  profitable  terms,  but  did  nn?  long 
reap  the  benefit  of  them,  dying  on  the 
95tii  of  November,  1785.  He  was  buried 
on  the  3rd  of  December  following,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  Johnson  and 
Garrick;  the  chapter  and  choir,  and 
several  litemti  attending. 

Henderson  appears  to  have  been  an 
agreeable  and  estimable  man,  cunjbiu- 
ing^t  with  remarlcably  good  humour. 
man!iers  of  so  winning  a  kind  as 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  most 
opposite  men.  His  mend  and  bio- 
grapher, Ireland,  states  his  f  litings  to 
have  been  a  somewhat  exuberance  of 
vanity,  and  an  indinatioh  to  be  inflated 
by  the  unbounded  admiration  with 
which  he  was  latterly  regarded.  He 
adds,  his  spirits,  though  generally  high, 
were  subject  occasionally  to  very  painful 
depression. 

As  an  actor,  he  possessed  versatile 
powers  {  but  he  is  generally  considered 
to  have  p\- relied  in  comedy.  Like 
many  great  men  of  his  profession,  he 
had  several  personal  defects  to  met' 
come.  His  height  was  below  the  com- 
mon standard ;  his  form  was  not  com- 
pact, nor  well  proportioned  ;  he  *'  had 
a  moist  eye,  a  fleshy  face ;"  and  his 
voice  was  neither  partirrjlarly  sweet 
nor  strong.  His  power  lay  entirely  in 
bis  intellect ;  he  grasped,  with  all  the 
promptness  and  fulness  of  original  con* 
ception,  the  character  he  attempted;  and 
hia  imagination,  tempered  by  a  severe 
and  delicate  taste,  gave  a  fulness,  depth, 
and  richness  to  hu  portrayal,  which  was, 
probably,  never  surpassed  ;  and,  in  the 
intricate  part  of  FalstafT,  never  equalled. 
He  not  only  uttered  the  words  with 
unexampled  force,  but  gave  endless  em- 
bellishments by  the  most  characteristic 
looks  and  motions.  He  utterly  des- 
pised stage  trick  ;  discarded  all  assist- 
ance from  costume;  and  neglected  the 
usual  accomplishments  of  the  stage ; 
yet  no  actor  ever  had  more  power 
over  both  the  team  and  smiles  <^his 
audience.  His  Hamlet  was  full  of  the 
profoundest  taste  and  feeling ;  his  lago 
was  equally  characteristic ;  and  John 
Kemble  pronounced  his  Shylock  to  be 
the  greatest  effort  he  ever  witnessed  on 
the  stage.  His  delivery  must  have  beeri 
very  fine,  aa  hia  reading  was  as  popular 
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as  his  acting.  His  defects  are  snk!  to 
have  been  an  occasional  sawing  of  the 
air»  and  ktlerl]r»  a  liablt  of  impreg- 
naciDg  every  character  with  a  tinge  of 


PalstafE  Like  all  the  truly  great  actors, 
he  worshipped  Sbakspeare,  and  never 

Eerformed  so  well  as  when  portraying 
b  poweirliil  ehamteri. 


JOHN  PALMER. 


John  palmer  was  the  son  of  a 
private  in  the  first  regiment  of  guards, 
who  afterwards  Iield  the  station  of  door- 
keeper at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  Luke, 
Old  Street,  in  the  year  1747.  Seeing 
much  of  the  stage  in  his  youth,  he 
imbibed  a  predilection  for  a  theatrical 
life,  whii^  nis  Hither,  who  wished  him 
to  enter  the  army,  in  vain  tried  to  over- 
come. Nor  was  he  more  influenced  to 
alter  his  choiee,  by  tiie  opinion  of 
Garrick,  who,  after  seeing  him  rehearse 
part  of  Geot^ge  Barnwell,  and  Mercutio, 
in  hopes  or  tm  engagement  at  Dnirv 
Lane,  told  him,  he  was  not  at  all 
qualified  to  shine  in  a  theatre. 

Though  he  declined,  however,  enter- 
ing the  army,  he  so  far  tooic  the  hint 
of  the  great  Roscius,  as  to  engajre  him- 
self in  the  service  of  a  printseller,  on 
Lttdgate  HUI,  witli  a  view  of  becoming 
a  painter.  But  his  fondness  for  the 
stage  returned  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month, and  beinp  allowed  to  tpeak 
"  Bucks,  have  at  ye  all !"  at  his?  fatner's 
benefit,  be  was  well  received,  and 
immediately  got  a  small  engagement. 
He  was  soon  after  introduced  to  Foote, 
who,  after  hearing  him  rehearse,  told 

him  that  his  tragedy  was  d  d  bad, 

liut  that  his  comedy  might  do ;  and 
accordingly  engaged  him.  He  made 
his  debut  as  Harry  Scamper,  in  Foote's 
play  of  The  Orators,  ana  was  received 
with  sufficient  applause  to  induce  the 
manager  to  retain  him  until  the  close 
of  the  season.  He  Chen  applied  to 
Garrick  for  an  engagement,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  before;  that 
gentleman  still  persisting  in  his  opinion 
of  our  actor's  incapacity  for  the  sock. 

Mr.  Palmer  then  enlisted  in  a  com- 
pany at  Sheffield,  where  he  appeared  as 
Riclimon  d,  in  Richard  the  Third,  but 
sudden  illness  put  a  stop  to  his  career, 
and  returning  to  London,  he  re-ap- 
peared at  the  Haymarl£et,  In 


•ap- 
tne 


middle  of  tlie  season  he  was  abruptly 
discliarged ;  the  ostensible  cause,  ft  is 
said,  having  been  "  a  number  of  female 
visitants,  who  had  listened  to  his  false 
vows,  and  who  attended  the  theatre  to 
bewail  their  credulity  and  his  perfidy." 
After  his  dismissal,  he  joined  the 
Portsmouth  company,  and  on  coming 
agun  to  London,  was  at  length  engaged 
by  Garrick,  at  a  salary  of  2Qs.  per 
week,  but  not  intrusted  with  any 
character  of  more  importance  than  the 
officer,  in  Richard  the  Third.  He 
demanded  however,  an  increase  of 
salary,  the  next  season,  and  beini^  re- 
fused, closed  with  Mr.  Ivory,  the 
Norwich  manager,  at  j^l  lOs,  per 
week.  What  impression  his  acting 
road^  we  are  not  told,  but  he  had  not 
been  many  days  in  this  city,  before 
two  boxes  were  engaged  iur  his  benefit, 
although  at  least  four  or  five  months 
before  it  could  take  place.  Palmer, 
finding  that  the  boxes  nad  been  taken 
in  the  names  of  Miss  Berroughs,  and 
another  young  lady,  was  secretly  in- 
troduced to  them,  and  alter  several 
stolen  interviews  vrith  the  former,  mar- 
ried  her.  The  lady's  aunt,  who  had 
left  her  a  large  fortune,  was  so  ex- 
asperated by  this  step,  that  she  imme- 
diately renounced  her  niece,  and 
bequeathed  all  her  property  to  a 
domestic.  Mr.  Palmer  was  hartLy 
worthy  of  such  a  sacrifice;  for  not  long 
after  his  marrinrre,  !ie  left  his  wife  for 
a  woman  with  whom  he  had  previously 
been  connected,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  former,  until  he  had  experienced 
the  efiects  of  public  indignation.  After 

? laying  at  Colchester,  Ipswich,  and 
armouth,  he  again  visited  the  metro- 
polis ;  but  being  unable  to  obtain  an 
engagement,  went  about  the  country, 
delivering,  at  various  provincial  towns, 
Stevens's  Lecture  on  Heads,  with  great 
profit  and  applause. 
In  the  following  April,  he  was  en- 
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ga^ed  at  the  Haytnarket,  to  play  lago, 
to  Barry's  Othello,  but  he  was  so  awed 
at  the  rehearsal,  by  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  latter  gentleman  and  himself, 
that  he  lost  his  powers  of  utterance, 
and  gaTe  up  the  part*  But  although 
he  would  only  undertake  characters  of 
minor  importance,  he  evinced  sufficient 
dramatic  talent  to  show  that  he  was 
capable  of  greater  things,  and  to  induce 
lit  the  same  tini6,  B;irry,  Beard,  and 
Garnck,  to  desire  hiu  services  at  their 
respective  theatres.  Mr.  Palmer  closed 
wiUi  the  latter ;  but  was  extremely 
mortified,  at  finding  his  salary  put  down 
at  only  ^s*,  £Z  a  week  having  been 
offered  him  by  Beard,  for  Corent  Garden. 
Ganick  made  an  advance  of  but 
gave  lum  tueh  insignificant  characters 
to  perform,  as  plainly  showed  a  jealousy 
of  Palmer,  or  an  incapacity  to  judge  of 
his  merits.  An  accident  at  length 
brought  him  into  popular  notice.  His 
namesake,  then  the  great  Palmer,  heinp 
prevented  bv  indisposition  from  playing 
the  part  of  Harcourt,  in  The  Country 
Girl,  it  was  undertaken  by  the  subject 
of  our  memoir,  after  several  actors  had 
refiued  it,  for  the  want  of  time  to  study 
the  part.  H  arrirk  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
his  bein^  perfect  in  the  part;  but,  to 
his  astonishment,  P^'ImO'  went  tluough 
it  as  correctly  as  if  he  had  played  it 
a  hundred  times.  The  manager  now 
thought  him  too  useful  an  actor  to  be 
sneered  at,  and  immediately  articled 
him  for  four  years,  at  £2  per  week 
the  first  two  seasons,  and  £2  5s.  and 
£2  10$.  finr  the  two  last 

On  the  secession  of  Mr.  Powell,  and 
the  deaths  of  the  other  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  Mr.  Holland,  his  line  of  business 
considerably  improved,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Drury  Lane  season, 
he  was  engaged  to  succeed  Mr.  King, 
at  Liverpool.  Here  he  became  a 
great  &vourite,  till  it  was  known 
mat  he  had  left  an  ill-treated  wife  in 
London,  when  the  townspeople  deter- 
mined to  show  their  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct,  by  keeping  away  from  his 
benefit.  "  Alarmed,'*  says  his  biogra- 
pher, at  this  intelligence,  "  he  posted 
to  London,  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to 
accompany  bira  to  Liverpool,  and 
colouring  over  the  disfigured  face  his 
brutal  and  unprovoked  violence  had 
given  her,  they  waUnd  together  in  a 
public  place  on  the  Sunday  evening; 


which  so  completely  refuted  the  report, 
in  the  public  opinion,  that  his  benefit 
was  crowded  and  lucrative."  During 

the  next  season,  at  Drury  Lane,  he  met 
with  a  serious  accident,  whilst  perform- 
ing the  part  of  Dionysius,  in  The  Oredan 
Daughter,  in  consequence  of  a  failure 
in  the  spring  of  the  dagger  wiih  which 
Mrs.  BsEVry  struck  him. 

He  continued  to  perform  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  the  Haymarket,  until  17S5, 
wlien,  in  conjunction  witli  some  ixieuds, 
he  commenced  buildm^r  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  near  Wellclose  Square,  and  in 
1787,  opened  it,  with  As  You  Like  it, 
and  Miss  in  her  Teens.  The  represent 
tation  of  the  regular  drama,  however, 
was  considered,  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
larger  houses,  an  invasion  of  tiidr 
rights,  and  they  took  such  measures  as 
eventually  compelled  Palmer  to  give  up 
the  theatre,  and  return  to  Drurv  Lane, 
wheie  here-appeeiedat  Young  Wilding. 
He  was  soon  aAer  arrested  for  the 
debts  which  he  had  incurred  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Royalty  Theiiin  ;  but 
having  obtained  the  rules  of  the  Bench, 
he  delivered  his  Lecture  on  Heads,  and 
s]>eeches  out  of  various  plays,  at  the 
Circus.  For  performing  here,  whilst 
a  ruler,  he  was  committed  to  Bridewell, 
but  was  released  upon  application 
to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  al- 
lowed to  perform  at  the  established 
theatres,  upon  his  undertaking  to  pay 
his  creditors  a  certain  sum  out  of 
his  v.eekly  salary.  He  suhse(|U'^ntly 
uiriciiited  as  manager  at  Brighton, 
and  again  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market,  but  still  found  himself  so 
harassed  by  the  hostility  of  some  of 
his  creditors,  diat  he  me^tated  going 
to  America,  and  was  only  pr€\Lri;ed 
from  carrying  his  intention  into  eflect, 
b^  some  goM  success  which  he  met 
with  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  and  Lee 
Lewis  lectured.  His  person,  however, 
was  by  no  means  out  of  danger  after 
his  return  to  the  metropolis ;  and  to 
ensure  hi^  Rppearance  at  night,  he 
was  often  obliged  to  live  in  the  ttieatre. 
But  Mr.  Colman  could  not  always  thus 
accommodate  him ;  and  one  evening, 
when  he  was  announced  to  perform, 
he  was  conveyed  to  the  tlieatre  in 
Dr.  Lenitive's  L>ox,  in  the  farce  of  The 
Prize,  which  faice,  with  the  et  ceierOf 
was  borrowed  by  Colman  from  Drury 
Lane. 
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Mr.  Palmer's  last  engagement  was  at 
Liverpool,  where  be  was  announced  ibr 
fhe  }mrt  of  The  Stranger,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was 
to  have  appeared  in  fb^t  rhnractcr,  he 
received  intelligeucj  uf  ihc  death  of  his 
second  son,  and  the  play,  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Palmer's  distress,  was 
deferred.  On  the  evening  of  the  2nd 
of  August,  1798,  he  made  an  effort  to 
go  tbroiiLrli  tlie  part,  but  in  the  fourth 
act,  where  the  Stranger  relates  to 
Steinf<Ht  the  cause  of  his  dfHnesHc 
afflictions,  he  became  visibly  agitated, 
and  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words, 
"  There  is  another  and  a  better  world !" 
than  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  stage.  At 
first,  the  audience,  imagining  it  a 
novel  point,  applauded,  but  immediately 
separated,  in  horror  and  astonishment, 
on  being  informed  that  the  actor  had 
been  carried  off  a  corpse.  The  theatre 
was  shut  for  three  days,  on  the  ocetrion,. 
and  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  all 
the  actors,  and  several  req^table  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  where  bis  death 
created  ;i  great  sensation.  He  left 
behind  him  eight  children,  to  whom 
the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  gave  a 
free  benefit,  shortiy  after  their  tttber*a 
death. 

Mr.  Palmer's  best  characters  on  the 
stage,  were,  Stukely,  Brush,  Joseph 
Surface,  and  Colonel  FeiuMi'A  ell.  His 
Joseph  Surface,  says  a  critic,  "  was  not 
the  cold,  whining,  hypocritkal  villain, 


that  actors  of  the  present  day  render 
him ;  but  the  finished  gentleman,  whom 
prudence  had  taught  c«ittion,-^inter- 
course  vnth  the  world,  had  taught  de- 
ception,— and  necessity  drove  to  gro<s 
dissimulation,  ilia  scene  with  Lady 
Teazle,  was  a  master-piece  of  acting* 
The  closeness  of  his  reasoning,  was 
aided  by  the  ardency  of  his  tones ;  and 
if  he  was  the  cool  calculator  upon  adul- 
tery in  his  conversation,  he  was  the 
enraptured  votarv  of  love  in  his  actions. 
Tou  coold  not  oeepise  Joseph,  in  his 
hands, — you  only  vicved  liim  :i  iMtke 
of  another  order,  but  no  way  inferior 
in  morahty  to  Charles,— save,  indeed, 
with  regard  to  his  conduct  to  the 
im?\frinary  Stanley  ;  a  difRcnIty  that  no 
dramatic  power  could  surmount.  "  The 
private  character  of  Palmer  was  in 
every  respect  depraved ;  though  a 
delightful  and  fascinating  companion, 
he  was  an  unprincipled  and  profligate 
man,  and,  as  respects  bis  conduct  to  his 
wife,  a  rufiSan.  Yet  he  could  be  indis- 
criminately charitable,  when  he  had 
money  ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death 
shows  that  he  was  capable  of  strong 
domestic  feelings.  In  person,  he  was 
near  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  plead  ng 
countenance  and  dignified  manner, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his 
biographers,  "made  him  appear  like 
a  superior  being  to  the  generality  of 
bis  brethren." 


JOHN  QUICK. 


John  quick  was  bom  in  the  year 
174$,  in  Whitechapei,  where  his  father 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  brewer. 
He  lefl  his  home  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  joined  a  theatrical  company  at 
Pttlbam,  where  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  Altamont,  in  TRe  Fair 
Penitent;  and  performed,  it  is  said, 
with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  ma- 
nager, that  he  desired  his  wife  to  set 
young  Quick  down  a  whole  share; 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  farce,  amounted 
to  3s.  He  subsequently  played  various 
cbarncters  in  tragedy,  in  the  counties 
of  Kent  and  Surrey;  and,  in  1769, 
he  was  engaged  at  the  Haymarket 


Theatre,  but  remained  unnoticed  till 
his  performance  of  Mordecai,  in  Love> 
a»Ia-Mode.  Other  parts  of  importance 
were  then  intrusted  to  him ;  such  as 
Tony  Lumpkin,  Acres,  and  Isaac  Men- 
doza,  of  which  he  was  the  original 
representative. 

On  his  removal  to  Covent  Garden,  he 
became  a  great  favourite  with  his  ma- 
jesty, George  the  Third,  who  seldom 
or  ever  rommanded  a  play*  in  which 
Quick  did  nut  take  a  prominent  part. 
As  he  was  considered  die  Liston  of  bis 
day,  the  public  were  surprised  by  see- 
ing ins  name,  one  nignt,  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  bills»  for  the  part  of 
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Richard  the  Third.  He  had  intended 
to  make  it  a  serious  attempt,  but  find- 
ing the  audience  disposed  to  laugh  the 
moment  he  came  upon  the  stage,  he  in- 
dulged their  humour,  and  gave  a  com- 
plete burlesque  of  the  chanteteft  which 
was  receivea  with  genettl  laughter  and 
approbation* 

Qttidc  was,  Ibr  some  time,  joint  ma- 
nager of  the  Bristol  Theatre,  and  whilst 
residing  in  that  city,  married  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  by  whom  he 
has  had  several  children.  He  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1798,  after  a  success- 
ful career  ot  nearly  thirty-six  years. 
Lattiarljr,  Qiridc's  best  personations  on 
the  stage,  were  of  old  men  ;  in  which, 
firom  a  peculiarity  in  his  voice,  he  was 


extremely  whimsical.  His  [.aunrelof, 
however,  Isaac  Mendu^a,  and  a  few 
other  parts,  he  continued  to  act  with 
undiminished  excellence  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Uuick  has  the  reputation,  though 
now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  of  still 
being  a  very  cheerful  and  even  jovial 
companion.  It  is  said  that  he  is  fre> 
quently  to  be  met  with  at  the  King's 
Head,  Islington,  as  president  of  a  res- 
pectable club ;  and  where  he  drinks 
liia  glass  of  punch  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  ever;  aldiough  told  by  his 
physician,  forty  years  a^o,  that  punch 
would  be  the  death  of  him.  A  fortune 
of  ;^10,000,  the  fruits  of  his  professional 
exertions,  enable*^  hi  n  to  live  in  a  com- 
fortable independence. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  LEWIS. 


William  thomas  lbwis  was 

born  at  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire,  about 
the  year  17iS.  His  grand^ther  was  a 
deigyman,  rector  of  Trahere,  In  Car* 

marthenshirc.  and  second  son  of  Eras- 
mus Lewis,  Esq.,  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Harley,  minister  to  Queen  Anne. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
was  apprenticed  to  a  litien-draper,  and 
for  some  time  followed  that  business, 
but,  ultimately,  quitted  it  for  the  stage, 
and  performed  at  Dul  Hn,  at  the  s;ime 
time  with  Garrick,  under  the  manag:e- 
'ment  of  Sheridan.  About  a  year  alter 
his  birth,  William  Thomas  wn^  cnrried 
to  Ireland,  and  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-school, at  Armagh.  He  went  on 
the  stage  when  very  yoimg,  and  early 
distinguished  himself  at  Edinburgh, 
under  Mr.  Digges. 

In  1771,  he  made  his  deb^t  at  Dub- 
lin, as  Belcour,  in  The  West  Indian,  at 
the  little  theatre  in  Capel  Street,  and 
drew  such  crowded  houses,  by  his  ad- 
mirable performance  in  this  part,  tliat 
the  opposition  theatre,  in  Crow  Street, 
was  comparatively  deserted,  notwith- 
standing the  rival  attractions  of  Mossop. 
Belcour,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  one  of  Monop's  wont  characters, 
yet  he  had  the  advantage  in  the  im- 
passioned scenes,  whilst,  in  the  gay 
ones,  Lewis  was  infinitely  his  superior. 
Among  those  who  witnessed  the  per- 


formance of  our  aelor,  was  Macklin, 

who,  on  his  return  to  London,  spoke  to 
Coiman  in  such  terms  of  Lewis,  that 
he  was  Immediately  engaged  to  appear 
at  Covcnt  Garden. 

He  arrived  in  the  metropolis  in  the 
atttnmn  of  1773,  and  on  the  13th  of 
October,  made  his  debSt  In  his  fa- 
vourite character  of  Kelconr,  and  was 
received  with  applause  fullv  equal  to 
that  which  had  been  aeemnded  lo  him 
in  Dublin.  Coiman  at  once  saw  he 
iiad  made  a  valuable  acquisition  to  his 
company,  and,  the  same  season,  allotted 
him  the  principal  pirt  in  his  new 
comedy  of  The  Man  of  Business.  The 
deaths  of  Barry  and  Woodward  opened 
a  way  to  his  advance  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  and  for  many  years  he 
continued  without  a  competitor  in  his 
line. 

In  17S2,  he  became  deputy  manager 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  when  he 
judiciously  confined  himself  to  comedy ; 
indeed,* liis  tragic  eftbrts  were  nhnost 
beneath  notice.  He  seems  to  have  iiad 
a  difficult  tadE  in  hb  capacity  of  stage 
manager,  being  unfortunate  enough  to 
please  neither  autliors  nor  performers. 
He  quitted  the  stage  in  1813,  and  be- 
came joint  proprietor,  with  Mr.  Knight, 
in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  The- 
atres ;  which  proved  a  profitable  specu- 
lation to  both.  Mr,  Lewis,  who  bore  a 
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very  respertahle  pn'vrjte  character,  died 
the  laiter  end  ol  January,  1811.  He  had 
several  childrea  by  his  wife,  who  was 
a  Miss  Leeson,  an  actress  of  CoTsnt 
Garden. 

Lewis  was  an  unrivalled  aetor  in 

light  comedy,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Klliston  and  Jones,  is  above  com- 
parison with  any  subsequent  performer, 
lor  the  vivacity  and  elegance  of  deport- 
ment  with  which  he  sustained  every 
part  in  which  he  appeared.  Even 
Uiose  gentlemen,  however,  liave  never 
approached  him  in  some  chararters ; 
and  liis  Mercutio  and  Copper  Cap- 
tain are,  for  the  present,  lost  to  the 
stage.  His  merits  and  faults  are  thus 
summed  up  in  a  work  published 


whilst  the  comedian  was  yet  alive. — 
"  As  an  actor*  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  present 
unequalled  in  sprightly  comedy,  but 
criticism  must  acknowledge  there  is  a 

¥'eat  sameness  in  his  performance, 
hough  foil  of  Kf^  and  spirit,  he  is  vapid 
in  all ;  and,  however  versatile  his  abili- 
ties might  formerly  have  been,  when 
he  played  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
he  IS  at  present  so  deficient  in  the  art  of 
discrimination,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  bis  judges  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  his  Belcour  and  Ranger :  how- 
ever, justice  must  freely  own,  that  in 
characters  of  the  iattei:  description,  Mr. 
Lewis  is,  mMwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantage of  age,  the  9nt  perfbrmer  now 
on  the  stage/' 


JOHN  EDWIN. 


This  eminent  comedian  was  bom 
in  Clnre  Street,  St  Clement's  Danes, 
London,  on  the  10th  of  August,  174i). 
His  fiither  was  a  watchmaker,  who, 

though  not  in  very  prospermis  circ\mi- 
stances,  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  a  good  education.  He  early 
acquired  a  knowIedp;e  of  music,  which, 
aided  by  a  happy  invention  and  droll 
manner  oi  delivery,  contributed  to 
render  him  One  of  the  first  comic  singers 
of  the  age.  Before  leaving  school, 
where  he  continued  until  his  sixteenth 
year,  he  frequently  exhibited  at  private 
theatricals,  ^vhere  he  ranted  t)irouj;4i 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  tragic 
lieroes,  with  the  usual  boisterous  pre- 
sumption of  a  juvenile  debutant. 

A  situation  which  he  obtained  in  the 
Exchequer  office,  after  he  had  quitted 
sdiool,  afforded  him  a  decent  subsist- 
ence, without  taking  up  more  than  two 
hours  per  day  ot  his  time,  and  he  was 
thus  the  more  easily  enabled  to  indulge 
his  propensity  for  the  stage.  He  en- 
tered himself  a  member  of  a  spoutins 
club,  at  the  French  Horn,  in  Wood 
Street,  Cheapside,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
first  seriously  conceived  the  idea  of 
turning  comedian,  from  witnessing  "  the 
singular  humour'of  William  Woodfall, 
as  Old  Mask,  in  The  Musical  Lady." 
He  immediately  began  to  study  various 
.characters  in  the  comic  line ;  and  hav- 


ing made  himself  perfect  in  the  part  of 

Simon,  in  the  first  actof  The  Apprentice, 
and  in  the  tankard  scene  of  Scrub,  and 
Sir  Harry  Sycamore,  in  The  Maid  of  the 
Mill,  he  joined  a  new  spouting  society, 
at  the  Falcon,  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  there 
tried  the  effect  of  his  performances  in 
the  parts  above-mentioned.  He  was 
greatly  applauded  ;  and  Shuter,  who 
enteriained  a  iiigh  opinion  of  his  comic 
abilities,  used  frequently  to  say  to  him, 
"  My  boy,  you  will  be  an  excellent 
actor  when  1  am  laid  low,"  To  Edwin's 
imitation,  indeed,  of  this  actor's  songs, 
and  his  performances  at  the  Falcon 
Club,  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  in- 
troduction to  the  public  stage.  The  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  he  there  went 
through  the  part  of  Launcelot,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  induced  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  to  engage  htm 
for  the  ensuing  season  at  Manchester, 
at  a  salary  of  one  auinea  per  week,  and 
the  profits  of  half  a  benefit  His  ac- 
ceptance of  the  engagemeTit  rrndered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  retain  his  situa- 
tion in  the  Exchequer;  but  he  seemed 
determined  to  sacrifice  this  and  every 
other  connexion  to  his  predilection  for 
the  stage. 

A  distant  relation  of  his  dying,  about 
this  time,  and  who  had  left  property  to 
tlie  amount  of  4^50,000,  to  be  distri- 
buted in  pubUe  charities,  the  trustees 
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of  tlip  win,  wisliing;  the  kindred  of  the 
testator  to  deiive  :3uiiie  beaeiil  tVom  his 
wealth,  appointed  Edwin  their  secre- 
tary, with  a  salary  of  a  year,  besides 
some  very  considerable  peruui;»iteti.  At 
the  end  m  «  year,  however,  be  resigned 
this  appointment  having  accumulated 
no  less  than  46600.  whidi  he  immedi- 
ately presented  to  his  father,  whose  dr- 
cumstances  were  embarrassed,  and  then 
set  off  for  Manchester.  The  characters 
in  wliich  he  here  obtained  most  ap- 
plause were,  Justice  Woodcock  and  Sir 
Harry  Sycamore  ;  which  has  occasioned 
one  of  his  biographers  to  observe,  that 
he  played  old  men  in  his  youth,  and 
young  men  in  hi^.  more  advanced  years. 
The  applause  he  met  with  at  Man- 
chester, led  to  his  being  engaged  at  the 
Smock  Alley  Theatre,  Dublin.  Before 
proceeding  tiiither,  he  visited  London, 
where  "having  received,"  it  is  said, 
*<  some  money  and  a  watch  from  his 
father,  he  set  out  for  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland,  where  he  at  length  arrived  in 
great  distress,  having  waitt  1  so  lon<; 
for  a  fair  wind  at  Parkgate,  that  be  had 
been  obliged  to  pawn  his  watch,  and 
expend  his  last  snlUinff  on  the  road." 

He  made  his  d^but  at  Dubfrn,  in 
the  character  of  Sir  Philip  Modelove,  in 
A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Y/m.  His  next 
appearance  was  as  Lord  Trinket,  in  The 
Jealous  Wife;  but  neither  in  this  nor 
the  former  character  was  he  very  suc- 
cessful. The  latter  was,  indeed,  utterly 
MnsTiitnble  to  his  abilities,  and  he  hnd  so 
little  ot  the  nobleman  in  his  mantiers 
and  address,  that  when  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  course  of  his^  part.  "  I  act,  a  mighty 
ridiculous  figure  here,  upon  honour! 
some  wag  vociferated,  **  Ton  do,  in- 
deed ! "  His  reception,  however,  in 
Justice  Woodcock  was  most  enthusi- 
astic ;  and  after  his  appearance  in  this 
part,  he  continued  throughout  the  sea- 
son to  attract  ron«;iderable  applause, 
either  as  an  "old  man.  a  thiel,  clown, 
or  a  eonstaMe.**  After  JeaTiog  Ireland,  | 


he  performed  at  several  of  the  provin- 
cial theatreii  in  England,  and  particu- 
larly at  Bath.  It  was  in  this  city  that 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Walmsley,  a  milliner,  his  descrtiun  of 
whom,  aoout  twenty  years  afterwards, 
occa sior  ed  him  to  be  neq^oently  hissed 
off  the  London  stage. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  177$,  that 
Edwin  made  his  first  professional  bow 
to  a  London  audience,  at  Foote's  thea- 
tre, in  the  Haymarket.  The  part  se- 
lected for  his  dSbUt  was  Flaw,  in  the 
coniedy  of  The  Cozeners ;  but  it  was 
not  till  he  had  performed  Jobson,  in 
The  Devil  to  Pay,  and  Billy  Button,  in 
The  Maid  of  Rath,  that  he  began  to  be 
a  favourite  with  the  town,  iiis  repu- 
tation rose  gradually,  and  in  1779,  he 
was  engaged  by  Mr.  Harris,  to  appear 
at  Covent  Garden,  at  a  salary  of  £7  per 
week.  His  first  appearances  at  this  and 
all  the  theatres  before-mentioned,  seem 
to  have  been  unsuccessful  ;  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  chose  the  part  oi 
Touchstone,  in  As  You  Like  It ;  but  it 
was  not  liked  at  all,  though  the  actor 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  liis 
abilities.  His  performance,  taowem, 
of  Midas,  on  tlie  s mie  evening,  an^ly 
redeemed  his  former  failure.  "  The 
luminousness,"  says  his  bic^prapher,  "  of 
tliis  prince  of  burlettas  began  to  appear, 
and  the  public  eye  dazzled  with  radi- 
ance before  that  period  unknown."  Yet 
it  was  not  till  he  played  Stephen^,  in 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  that  full 
scope  was  afforded  him  for  the  display 
of  his  comic  powers;  his  personation  of 
this  character  alone,  stamped  him  as  an 
actor  of  first-rate  excellence,  and  greatly 
enhanced  Uie  value  of  hn  services.  He 
was  engaged,  the  next  season,  at  j£8, 
and  the  ff^llowinp  one,  at  j^l2,  per 
week  i  and  conimued  tu  receive  that 
sum  until  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  his  lodgings  in  Bedford 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  '<iiU  of 
July,  I71HK 


JOHN  HENRY  JOHNSTONE. 

This  exceltent  vocalist,  but  more  but  rsspeciable  ftmer.  He  was  brsd 

celebrated  personator  of  Irish  charac-  to  rii?iic  pursuits,  but  at  the  age  of 

ters,  was  born  in  1750,  at  Tipperary,  eighteen,  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  Irish 

In  Ireland,  wheie  his  fkther  was  a  small  dragoons,  stationed  at  (Sonmel,  where 
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he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  iiis 
brother  »oldiers,  by  his  fine  voice,  and 
von  thdr  regard  by  his  liT«lin^  and 
good-nature.    Being  smitten  wirh  the 
charms  of  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clonmel,  he  used 
to  scale  the  barrack  walls  after  his 
comrades  had  retired  to  their  quarters, 
for  the  purpose   of  serenading  his 
mistress:  but  he  had  the  prudence 
always  to  return,  and  be    ready  for 
parade  on  the  following  morning.  After 
two  or  three  experiments  of  this  sort, 
his  voca!  powers  were  put  to  the  test, 
under   less   romantic  circumstances. 
The  eolond  of  his  regiment,  having  a 
party  to  dine  with  him,  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  treat  with  some  harmony, 
inquired,  what  soldier  in  tlie  regiment 
had  the  liest  voice.   Johnstone  was  at 
once  named,  and  being  immediaiely 
sent  for,  gave  the  party  a  hunting  song, 
and  though  he  laboured  under  great 
trepidation,  got  through  it  with  ap- 
plause.   The  colonel  then  desired  hiro 
U>  sing  one  of  his  favourite  love  son^, 
as  he  understood  he  excelled  in  Irish 
melodies.    This  increased  his  embar- 
rassment ;  but  after  taking  refreshment, 
he  plucked  up  his  courage  sufiSciently 
to  sinj?  the  identical  ditty  with  which 
he  used  to  serenaue  his  mistress,  and 
that  in  a  style  of  such  pathos,  feeling, 
and  taste,  as  perfectly  enraptured  his 
auditors.    Thus  encouraged,  lie  re- 
gained his  perfeet  sdf-possession,  and 
was  equally  applauded  in  several  other 
soDgs.    The  result  proved  most  for- 
tunate for  him ;  for  the  next  day,  waiting 
on  the   colonel  by  order,  the  latter 
sounded  his  inclination  for  the  stage. 
He   readily   expie^tied  his  desire  to 
attempt  the  profession,  but  modestly 
added  his  fears  of  sncces?,  from  his 
utter  want  of  experience  in  musical 
knowledge.     The  colonel,  however, 
who  had  a  different  view  of  the  subject, 
overcame  his  objection^  sranted  him 
Ms  dKseharge,  and  gave  nim  a  highly 
recommendatory  letter  of  introduction 
to  his  particular  friend,    Mr.  Ryder, 
then  manager  of  the  Dublin  Theatre. 
He  hnmediately  engaged  Johnstone  Ibr 
three  years,  at  a  salary  of  two  guineas 
a  week,  and  after  his  appearance,  in 
the  character  of  Lionel,  in  the  opera  of 
Lionel  and  Clarissn,  rai-^pd  it  to  four 
guineas,  then  a  very  high  salary  in 
Dublin*  From  this  moment,  it  is  said 


by  several  authorities,  "his  fame,  as  a 
vocalist,  gathered  like  a  snowball ;  and 
he  peribrmed  the  whole  range  of 
young  singing  lovers,  with  pre-eminent 

ecldt/' 

His  theatrical  career  seems  to  have 
cut  off  all  fiirtber  eoramonication  with 

his  lady-love,  at  Clonniel,  and  about 
this  time,  he  married  Miss  Poitier, 
daughter  of  ' Colonel  Poitier,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  military  depdt  at 
Kilmainham.  This  lady  being  highly 
aecomplisfaed,  and  posse&sed  o(  a  pi  o- 
found  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
music,  considerably  improved  her  luis- 
band's  style  of  singing,  by  her  valuable 
instruction.  He  likewise  formed  a 
ronnexion  with  Mncklin,  the  celebrated 
actor,  who  advised  him  to  try  the 
London  boards,  and  wrote  so  strongly 
in  his  favour  to  Mr.  Harris,  of  Covent 
Garden,  diat,  upon  the  arrival  of 
Johnstone  and  his  wife  in  tlie 
British  metropolis,  they  were  engaged 
at  that  theatre,  for  three  years, 
at  a  weekly  salary  of  £14.  £l6,  and 
£\S.  He  made  bis  dSbOt  at  (  event 
Garden,  in  the  f^eafon  of  1783,  in 
his  old  character  ot  Lionel,  and  con- 
tinued to  sing  at  the  same  theatre  for 
several  years,  with  undiminished  suc- 
cess. Finding,  however,  his  voice  did 
not  improve  with  time,  he  formed  the 
judicious  resolution  of  taking  to  Irish 
parts,^  then  but  inadequately  hiled — 
and  his  native  humour,  ricli  brogue,  and 
fine  voice  for  Irish  ditties,  carried  him 
to  a  height  of  excellence  in  the  path 
he  had  chosen  whicii  left  every  com- 
petitor for  behind.  His  career  was 
interrupted,  in  1801,  by  the  new  regu- 
lations introduced  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  he  being  one  who  remonstrated 
against  [I  ttn,  lie  left  that  house,  and 
next  appeared  at  the  Uaymarket. 

After  losing  hb  first  wife,  he  fonned 
a  second  matrimonial  connexion  with 
a  Miss  Boulton,  daughter  of  a  wine 
merchant,  by  whom  he  had  one  daugh- 
ter, now  Mrs.  ViTaUack.  He  died  a  few 
years  after  his  retirement  from  the 
stage,  at  his  house  in  Tavuitock  Row, 
Covent  Garden,oii  the  26th  of  December, 
1828,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  under 
the  churchof  St  Paul,  Covent  Garden. 
The  bulk  of  his  property  (his  personals 
being  sworn  under  dEi2,000,  though 
many  gave  him  credit  for  being  worth 
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£50,000)  was  left  to  bi*  dangliter's 

children. 

JohnstoMe  i>eeins  to  have  been  one  of 
those  happily  constituted  persons  who 
are,  by  nature,  born  to  please  :  but  to 
this  quality  he  also  added  more  prudence 
tluni  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  such 
persons.  Few  public  performers  have 
been  so  happy  in  a  long  career,  began 
and  ended  with  sneh  ttninteirupted 
success,  as  marked  thai  of  Jolmstime. 
As  a  vocalist,  he  wa^  received  with  ap- 

£robation :  but  as  an  actor,  in  his  line, 
e  Stood  alone  ;  being  the  only  one  who 
personated,  with  tbe  utmost  effect,  both 
the  patrician  and  plebeian  irishman.  In 
Sir  Lucius  O' Trigger,  CalUighan  O^Bral- 
laghan,  Major  O'Flaherty,  Teague, 
Tully,  (the  Irish  gardener),  and  Dennis 
Brolgraddevy,  be  was  perfectly  un- 
rivalled. Kelly  relates,  in  his  Keminis- 
cences,  the  foUowing  anecdote  respect* 
ing  Johnstone,  when  thej  were  at 
Maxgate  together.    ^Mr.  and  Un. 


MRS.  SI 

This  pre-eminently  gifted  actress 
was  born  at  Brecon,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1755,  in  a  pnUie-house,  called  the 

Shoulder  of  \lutton.  Her  father,  Mr. 
Roger  Kemble,  was,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Caroipbell,  a  man  of  respectable 
family,  who  having  married  the  daugh* 
ter  of  a  provincial  manager  (Mr.  Ward), 
received  a  company  of  strolling  players 
fur  her  dowry,  and  set  up  as  manager 
fur  himself.  The  mother  of  our  heroine 
had,  it  seems,  promised  her  father  not 
to  marry  an  actor ;  but  so  little  did  the 
latter  think  Mr.  Kcnihle  worthy  of 
that  title,  that  he  is  reputed  to  have  said 
to  his  daughter,  "  Sarah,  you  have  not 
disobeyed  me ;  I  told  you  never  to 
marry  an  actor;  and  you  have  married 
a  man  who  neither  is,  nor  ever  can  be, 
an  actor." 

Miss  Kemble  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  when  ahuust  an 
infant,  on  the  occasion  of  her  father's 
benefit,  where  she  recited,  with  great 
applause,  the  fable  of  The  Boys  and 
the  Frogs.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
she  played  the  principal  character  in 
several  operas,  besides  occasionally 
singing  between  the  acts. 


Crouch,  and  myself,"  he  says,  *'  were 
staying  at  an  hotel,  the  landlord  of  which 
was  free  and  easy,  and  a  peifect.  adept 
at  mailing  out  a  bill,  and  a  gambler 
to  boot;  one  day,  Johnstone  dined  with 
us,  and  we  drank  our  usual  quantum  of 
wine.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
our  bashful  ho-t  forrcd  upon  us  some 
pink  champagne,  which  he  wished  us 
to  give  our  opinions  of.  My  friend  Jack 
Johnstone,  who  never  was  an  enemy 
to  the  iuice  of  the  grape,  took  such 
copious  draughts  of  the  sparkling  beve- 
rage,  that  his  eyes  began  to  twinkle. 
Our  host,  seeing  this,  proposed  to 
amuse  him,  and  entered  our  room  with 
a  backganumm  table,  and  diee.  We 
earnestly  entreated  Jack  to  go  to  bed. 
He  whispered  me,  saying,  *  lou  shall 
see  how  1  will  aerre  the  fellow  for  his 
impudence  ;*  Johnstone  won  nearly 
£200,  and  I  retired  to  bed,  delighted  at 
seeing  the  biter  bit.  It  was,  what  the 
cockneys  call,  quite  refresbliig.'* 


DDONS. 

In  her  sixteenth  or  sevrntccnth  year, 
she  formed  an  attachment  to  Mr. 
SIddons,  a  member  of  herfhthei't  com- 
pany, and  whose  capacities  were  so 
versatile,  that  he  could  play  anything, 
ftwm  Macbeth  to  Pantaloon.  But,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  manager's 
opinion  of  Mr.  Siddons's  theatrical  abili- 
ties, he  was  very  much  averse  to  seeing 
him  the  husband  of  his  daughter.  This 
opposition  to  the  genileman's  wishes, 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
Brecon,  which  Mr.Siddona  took  the 
opportunity  of  his  benefit  to  improve, 
by  singing  a  song  of  liis  own  composi- 
tion, in  wMcb  he  described  hia  own 
feelings,  the  coldness  of  Miss  Kemble, 
and  the  attempts  of  her  parents  to 
unite  her  to  another.  The  eiiui>ion 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause, 
which  so  exasperated  Mrs.  Kemble, 
that  on  the  disconsolate  swain's  exit 
from  the  stage,  she  flew  at  him  with 
her  fijts,  and  imprinted,  upon  his  face, 
marks  of  her  vengeance,  equally  per- 
manent  and  unexpected.  All  parties 
however,  were  subsecjuently  reconciled; 
and  Miss  Kemble,  after  having  passed 
a  year  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Greathead, 
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of  Ony's  CJiff,  Warwickshire,  in  the 
capacity  of  readet  and  conayoaoion,  be- 
came tht  wife  of  Mr.  Mddon%  at 
Trinity  Church,  Coventry*  on  tlie  S6th 
of  November,  1773. 

A  sliort  time  after  theit  union,  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  her  husiiand  were  engaged 
to  perform  in  the  company  of  ^lessrs. 
Chamberlain  and  Crump,  at  Bath. 
This  was  a  corps  but  reoendy.  estab* 
lished,  lt  d  rather  unsuccessful:  such 
was  the  poverty  of  their  wardrobe,  that, 
it  Is  sidd,  Mrs.  Siddons  was  obliged, 
during  the  performance  of  the  Irisli 
W  idow,  to  borrow  a  coat  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  boxes,  to  e(juip  herself  for  the 
Widow  Brady ;  which  she  ubtained  on 
condition  that  she  gave  him  her  petti- 
coat to  put  over  his  shoulders,  and 
admitted  him  to  stand  behind  the 
scenes.  Her  perfortrianrc?,  however, 
always  met  with  success,  and  her  sub- 
sequent engagements  at  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  &c.,  coniiderably  addtd 
both  to  her  profits  and  reputation. 
Cheltenham  next  l>eGame  the  scene  of 
her  |»erfonnance8 ;  and  liere  an  incident 
occun'ed  that  formed  one  of  the  most 
important  eras  in  her  iiie.  A  paity 
of  fashionables,  consisting,  among 
others,  of  the  Honourable  Miss  Boyle, 
the  only  daughter  of  Lord  Dungarvon, 
Lord  Aylesbury,  &c.,  had  just  arrived 
in  the  town,  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
announced  to  play  Belvidera.  The 
party,  in  the  expectadon  of  seeing 
something  vastly  ludicrous,  took  a  box 
at  the  theatre  ;  and  rs  suppressed  noises 
were  heard  tu  come  troro  the  place 
where  they  sat,  our  actress  concluded 
they  were  tittering  at  her  performance, 
and  went  iiome,  at  its  conclusion, 
extremely  mortified.  Next  day,  how- 
ever. Lord  Aylesbury,  meeting  Mr. 
Siddons  in  the  street,  expressed  his 
admiradon  at  his  wife's  acting,  and 
said  that  it  had  made  such  an  inipres- 
sion  on  the  ladies  of  his  party,  that 
they  were  confined  to  their  rooms, 
with  head-aches,  from  weeping  so 
excessively  the  preceding-  nip;ht.  Miss 
Boyle  soon  alter  called  on  Mrs.  Siddons, 
encouraged  her  efforts,  and  foretold  her 
success.  "  She  took  also  upon  her," 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  the  direction  of 
heir  wai^be,  enriched  it  from  h«r 
own,  and  made  many  of  her  dresses 
with  her  own  liands." 

Lord  Aylesbury  was  tkotlcss  sealons 
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in  advancing  the  interests  of  our  young 
actress  {  at  his  su^i^esdon,  Garrick  sent 
down  Mr.  King  to  see  her  act,  and 
upon  hearing  a  favourable  report,  gave 
her  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane. 
Her  feelinjgs  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself 
after  her  arrival  in  London,  are 
described  in  hejr  Autograph  liecoUec- 
tions,  widi  a  candour  and  simplicity 
which  her  own  words  alone  are  able  to 
convey.  "  Happy,"  she  says,  "  to  be 
placed  where  I  presumntnously  augiired 
that  1  should  do  all  that  I  have  since 
achieved,  if  I  could  but  once  ^ain  the 
opportunity,  I  instantly  paid  my  re- 
spects to  the  great  man.  I  was,  at  that 
time,  gooti-lookin:^ ;  atid  certainly,  all 
things  considered,  an  actress  well  worth 
my  poor  j£5  a  week.  His  pnuaes 
were  most  liberally .  conferred  upon 
me ;  but  his  attentions,  great  and  un- 
remitdng  as  they  were,  ended  in  worse 
than  nothing. — How  was  all  this  admi- 
radon to  be  accounted  for,  consistently 
with  his  subsequent  conduct  ?  \^'hy, 
thus,  I  believe: — He  was  retiring  from 
the  managemen?  of  Drury  Lfine,  and, 
I  suppose,  at  that  time,  wished  to  wash 
his  liands  of  all  its  concerns  and 
details.  I,  moreover,  had  served  what 
I  believe  was  his  chief  object  in  the 
exaltadon  of  puor  me— and  that  was, 
the  mortificauon  and  irritation  of  Mrs, 
Yates  and  Miss  YoungCj  whose  conse- 
quence and  troublesome  airs,  were,  it 
must  be  confessed,  enough  to  try  his 
patience.  As  he  had  now  almost  with- 
drawn from  it,  the  interests  of  the 
theatre,  grew,  I  supfiosei  rather  in- 
different to  him.  However  that  may 
have  been,  he  always  objected  to  my 
appearance  in  any  very  prominent  cha- 
racter ;  (e11in<T  me  that  the  forenamed 
ladies  would  poison  me,  if  I  did.  I,  of 
course,  thouglit  him,  not  only  an  oracle, 
but  my  friend  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
his  advice,  Portia,  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  was  fixed  for.  my  d^Mt;  a 
character  in  which  it  was  not  likely 
that  I  should  excite  any  great  sensation, 
I  was,  therefore,  merely  tolerated,  1  lie 
fuisome  adulation  that  courted  Garrick, 
in  the  theatre,  cannot  be  imagined  ; 
and  whosoever  was  the  luckless  wi^ht 
who  should  be  honoured  by  his  dis- 
tinguished and  envied  smile,  of  course 
became  an  object  of  spite  and  malevo- 
lence. Litde  did  I  imagine  that  I  roy- 
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self  was  now  thai  wmrhed  victim.  He 
would  sometimes  band  me  from  my  own 
teat,  in  the  green  room,  to  place  me 
next  to  his  own.  He  also  selected  me 
to  personate  Venus,  at  the  revival  of 
The  JnbihMS.     ThU  gained  ne  the 
malicious  appellation  of  Garrick's  Venus; 
and  the  laaies,  who  so  kindly  bestowed 
it  on  me,  rushed  before  me  in  the  last 
•cene,  to  that  if  he  (Mr.  Garrick)  had 
not  brought  us  forward  with  liiin  with 
his  own  hands,  my  little  Cupid  and 
m^elf,  whoee  appointed  situations  were 
in  the  very  front  of  tlic  stage,  might  as 
well  have  been  iu  the  island  of  i%phos 
at  that  moment.    Mr.  Garnridc  would 
also  flatter  me,  by  sending  me  into  one 
of  his  own  boxes,  when  he  acted  any  of 
his  jgreat  characters.   In  short,  his  at- 
tentiona  were  enough  to  turn  an  older 
and  wiser  head.     He  promiscjl  Mr 
Sidiions  to  procure  me  a  good  engage- 
ment with  the  new  managers,  and 
desired  him  to  give  himself  no  trouble 
about  the  matter,  but  to  put  my  cause 
entirely  into  his  hands.    He  let  me 
down,  however,  after  all  these  protesta- 
tions, in  the  most  bniniliating  manner ; 
and  instead  of  doing  me  common  justice 
with  those  gentlemen,  rather  depre- 
ciated my  talents.    This,  Mr.  Sheridan 
afterwards  told    me ;  and  said,  that 
when  Mrs.  Abington   heard  of  my 
impending  dismissal,  she  told  tiiem 
they  were  all  acting  like  fools.    W  hen 
the  London  season  was  over,  I  made 
nn  engagement  at  Birmingham  for  the 
ensuing  summer,  little  doubting  of  my 
return  to  Drury  Lane,  for  the  next 
winter;  but  whilst  I  was  fulfilling  my 
engagement  at  Birmingham,  to  my 
utter  dismay  and  astonishment,  I  re- 
ceived an  official  letter  from  the  promp- 
ter of  Drury  Lane,  acquaintmg  me 
that  my  services  would  no  longer  be 
required.    It  was  a  stunnmg  and  cruel 
blow,  overwhelming  all  my  ambitiotis 
hopes,  and  involving  peril,  even  to  the 
suheistenee  "of  my  helpless  bsdhes.  It 
was  very  near  destroying  me.  My 
blighted  prospects,  indeed,  induced  a 
state  of  mind  that  preyed  upon  my 
health  ;  and,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  t  was 
supposed  to  be  hastening  to  a  decline. 
For  the  sake  of  my  poor  children, 
however,  I  roused  myseJf  to  shalce  off 
this  despondency,  and  my  endeavours 
were  blessed  with  success,  in  spite  of 
the  degradation  I  had  suffered  in  being 


banished  from  Drury  Lane,  as  a  worth- 
less candidate  for  fame  and  fortune." 

After  her  fiulurey  for  so  it  may  be 
called,  in  Portia,  she  played  in  Mrs. 
Cowley's  comedy  of  The  Kunaway, 
and  in  a  fiiree  by  Vaughan,  called  Love*s 
Metamorphoses.  At  length,  Garrick 
trusted  her  with  the  part  of  Mrs.  Strick- 
land, in  The  Suspicious  Husband,  him- 
self performing  Ranger ;  this  character 
she  repeated,  and  with  such  success, 
that  her  own  name  in  large  tvpe  now 
appeared  in  the  play-bills.  She,  how- 
ever, did  not  draw  ;  and  though  she 
added  to  her  other  performances  that  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  Richard  the  Third, 
with  tolerable  success,  Gariick  did  not 
think  it  to  his  interest  to  engage  her 
for  the  ensuing  season.  According  to 
Mr.  Boaden,  Mrs.  Siddons  was  aware 
of  her  failure ;  not,  aj  she  observed, 
because  she  haa  not  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  parts  asd%ned  to  her ;  but 
from  timidity,  and  a  want  of  artificial 
tact  in  the  expression  of  her  feelings. 
Some  have  attributed  her  short  stay  m 
London  to  Garrick's  jealousy  of  her 
merit :  there  is  not  the  iligbest  ground 
for  sttdi  a  supposition ;  or  why  should 
he  have  cherislied  the  talents  of  Mrs. 
Yates  and  Mrs.  Abington,  who  w^re 
superior  to  me  subject  ot  oui  laeiuuir  ? 

From  London,  Mrs.  Siddons  proceeded 
to  Birmint^ham,  where  she  acted  with 
Henderson,  who  declared  she  was  an 
actress  who  never  had  an  equal,  and 
never  would  liave  a  superior.  In  1777, 
she  was  the  heroine  of  tlie  Manchester 
stage,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Boaden, 
she  performed,  among  other  parts,  that 
of  Hamlet,  with  great  applause.  She 
subsequently  played  at  York;  where, 
to  use  the  words  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  all 
lifted  up  their  eyes  with  astonishment, 
that  such  a  voice,  such  a  judgment, 
and  such  acting,  should  have  been  neg- 
lected by  a  London  audience,  and  by 
the  first  actor  in  the  world. 

Her  next  engagement  was  at  Bath ; 
"  there,"  she  says  in  her  memoranda, 
^  there  ray  talents  and  industry  were 
encouraged  by  the  greatest  indulgence, 
and  I  may  say,  with  some  admiration. 
Tragedies,  which  had  been  almost 
banished,  again  resumed  tlieir  proper 
interest ;  but  still  1  had  the  mortimsa- 
tion  of  being  obliged  to  prrsonnte 
many  subordinate  characters  iu  comedy ; 
the  fiiat  being,  by  contract,  in  thepos- 
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session  of  another  lady.  To  this  I  was 
obliged  to  submit,  or  to  forfeit  a  part  of 
my  salary,  whidi  was  onljr  £B  a  week. 
Tragedies  were  now  beoomirig  more  and 
more  fashionable.  This  was  favourable 
to  my  cast  of  Mwen;  and  whilst  I 
laboured  hard,  1  began  to  earn  a  dis- 
tinct and  fluttering  reputation.  Hard 
labour,  indeed,  it  was ;  for,  after  the 
vehearsal  at  Bath,  and  on  a  Monday 
morning,  I  had  to  go  and  act  at  Bristol 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day ;  and 
reaching  Bath  again,  after  a  onve  of 
twelve  miles,  I  was  obliged  to  represent 
some  fetiguing  part  there  on  the  Tues- 
day evening.  Meantime  I  waa  gaining 
private  friends,  as  well  as  public  favour ; 
and  my  industry  and  perseverance  were 
indefatigable.  When  1  recollect  all  this 
labour  of  mind  and  body,  I  woodar  that 
I  had  strength  and  courage  to  support 
it,  interrupted  as  I  was  by  the  cares  of 
a  mother,  and  by  Uie  €hil<Ush  sports  of 
my  little  ones,  who  were  often  most 
unwillingly  bushed  to  silence,  for  in- 
tomipting  their  moHieHs  atadies." 

In  the  summer  of  17^  she  received 
a  second  invitation  to  Drury  Lane, 
though  the  recollection  of  her  former 
reception  rendered  her  fearful  of  ac- 
cepting it ;  and,  but  for  the  sake  of  her 
children,  she  would,  probably,  have  re- 
mained at  Bath,  to  which  city  she  had 
become  much  attached.  Her  farewell 
address  on  this  occasion  has,  probably, 
before  met  the  eye  of  our  readers,  but 
it  is  too  characteristic  both  of  the  actress 
and  the  woman,  to  be  omitted  in  any 
thing  like  a  substantial  account  of  her 
Ufie^  The  address,  which  was  written 
as  well  as  spolten  by  lienel^  was  as 
follows :  — 

Have  I  not  railed  tome  expe<Halioii  tatre  ? 
Wrote  by  hmeir?— What !  authomi  mad  playert 
True,  weliave  heard  tu  r— thui  I  guaM'dyraMHiy,— 
With  decency  recite  another't  lay  ; 
Hut  never  heard,  nor  ever  could  we  dreaai, 
Heraelf  had  aipp'd  the  Heliconian  itrMa. 
PBrhayMyMllkrtlMr  uid— Excute  me,  pmr. 
Far  tlm  wpyaaim  all  tint  50«  nughk  Ky— 
Wlwt  will  aha  treat  of  in  thia  aaaia  mUmm  i 
Ii  it  to  shew  her  leamjnK  ?— Can  jrm  (VMS? 
Here  let  me  aniwer — No  :  for  diflTerent  Tiews 
Fo,«es&t'J  my  tout,  aiul  tired  my  virgin  niUM| 
T  wai  boiicit  gratitude,  al  whoie  requett 
Shamed  l>e  the  heart  that  will  not  do  iu  l>e>t. 
Tha  rinM  draws  nish,  when  1  nuat  bid  adiaa 
To  Ala  dalifhtlml  apot-najr,  avw  m  jrwiw^. 
T#3W  mhin  tm'tiag  tiadinei  nand  mf  tmm^t 
O'ariaoliaa  mf  fhalla,  bat  aaiaUUd  agr  Am. 
IIoM  shall  I  btar  the  parting  i  wdtl  kliaw 
AiittcipaiioD  here  is  daily  woa. 


Oh  !  conld  kjnd  FortaiM,  where  1  mU  am  HktuwUf 
Bestow  but  hair  tha  caodoar  yo«  hava  aboum, 
BoTy,  o'ercoBM,  trill  hari  har  paiatlaaa  dart, 
And  critic  Kmll  ha  ibad  withoat  its  anart  i 

The  niimeroa*  doubtt  and  fean  I  entertals, 
Be  idle  all — a»  all  pocMft'd  in  vain — 
Dot  to  iny  proinitc.    If  I  thuR  am  bletuM, 
In  friendship  iink'd,  beyond  my  worth  carest'd — 
Why  don't  1  here,  you'll  say,  content  remaia  I 
Nor  seek  uaoartaiBties  for  certain  gain  ? 
What  can  cnapaMate  for  the  riaks  yon  mnf 
And  what  ywir  taaaona  ?  Sataly,  foa  hm  mourn. 
To  argna  here  woaM  hnt  yanr  tihia  ahaae  t 
1  keep  my  wonl — my  rra«on»  I  pn>iliice, — 

[Htre  were  fiitcorrred  Act  thrrf  children^ 
These  are  the  moles  that  l>ear  me  from  your  lidr. 
Where  I  was  rooted— where  I  could  have  died. 
Stand  forth,  yaaltaa,  and  plead  your  ntother^caaat. 
Ye  iittla  aaagMta,  irhaaa  soft  inflaaaca  dmiia 
Ma  ftnfli  a  paiat  whara  atary  gantla  hrant 
Wafted  my  bark  to  happiness  and  ease- 
Sends  inc.  adveninrous,  on  a  larger  main, 
III  li(ipr«  that  you  may  profit  by  my  p'iii. 
HavR  I  t>rrM  liaity — Rm  1,  then,  to  blame  ' 
Answer  all  ye  who  otvii  a  parent's  name? 
lliut  have  I  tired  you  with  an  untaught  muse. 
Who  for  }our  favour  still  most  humbly  sneat 
That  you,  for  classic  learning,  will  receive 
Mf  aanl's  best  wishes,  which  1  freely  give— 
For  paliahaJ  panada,  aaaad,  aad  taadtad  with  an,— 
Tha  fartaat  aibiioa  «f  av  giataM  Iwait. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  October,  1782, 

that  Mrs.  Siddons  made  her  second  ap- 
pearance on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane, 
in  the  character  of  Isabella.  She  was 
in  her  twenty-eighth  year,  and  in  the 
vigour  of  her  physical  powers,  and  the 
maturity  of  her  personal  beauty.  Her 
performance  noaae  a  most  powerful  im- 
pression ;  she  was  applauded  in  almost 
every  sentence,  and  the  theatre  over- 
iowed  every  evening  of  her  appear- 
ance in  this  character,  which  siie  re- 
peated nineteen  nights  successively. 

Her  own  feelings,  on  her  return  horn  c ,  | 
after  the  evening  which  established  her  | 
reputation,  are  aSectingly  delineated  by  I 
her  own  pen.  "  I  reached  my  own  quiet  i 
llresidet  ^e  says,  "  on  returning  from 
the  scene  of  reiterated  shouts  and 
plaudits.  I  was  half  dead ;  and  mv  joy 
ftnd  thanksgiving  were  of  too  solemn 
and  overpowering  a  nature  to  admit  of 
words,  or  even  tears.  My  fiftther,  my 
husband,  and  m^lf,  sat  Sown  to  a 
frugal  supper,  in  a  silence  uninterrupted, 
except  by  exclamations  of  gladness 
from  Mr.  Siddons.  My  father  enjoyed 
his  refreshments  $  but  occasionally 
stopped  short,  and,  laying  down  his 
knitie  and  fork,  lifting  up  his  venerable 
fiice,  and  throwing  back  his  silver  hair, 
gave  many  tokens  of  happiness.  We 
soon  parted  for  tlie  night,  and  I,  worn 
out  with  continually  brelEcn  rest  and 
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laborious  exertion,  after  an  hour's  re- 
trospection (who  can  concfive  the  in- 
tenseness  of  that  reverie?),  fell  into 
a  sweet  and  profound  sleep,  which 
lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  next  day. 
T  rose  alert  in  mind  and  body.*' 

At  this  period,  slie  created  asensation 
perfectly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
theatrical  history.  At  a  ftabionable 
party,  to  which  she  was  invited,  one 
Sunday  evening,  she  herself  records 
that,  for  hours  before  her  departure, 
the  room  she  sat  in  was  so  painfully 
crowded,  that  the  people  absolutely 
stood  on  the  chairs  round  the  walls,  that 
they  might  look  over  their  neighbours' 
heads  to  stare  at  her.  One  morning, 
after  having  given  orders  that  she  might 
not  be-  interrupted,  siie  was  surprised 
by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  who  tlms  accosted  her: 
**  You  must  think  it  strange  to  see  a 
person  intrude  in  this  manner  upon 
your  privacy ;  but  you  must  know,  T 
am  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health, 
and  my  pbyndan  won't  let  me  go  to 
the  theatre  to  see  you  ;  so  I  am  come  to 
look  at  you  here."  **  1  was  in  no 
humour,"  says  Mrs.  Siddons» "  to  over- 
look sucli  insolenoei  and  so  Ut  her 
depart  in  silence." 

It  was  in  the  part  of  Isabella,  that 
Madame  de  Stael  was  so  much  affected 
by  Mrs.  Siddons's  performance ;  of  which 
the  former  has  recorded  her  impressions 
in  her  celebrated  novel  of  Corinne;  Our 
actress's  next  characters  were,  Euphra- 
sia, Jane  Shore,  Calista,  lieUidera, 
Zara,  fre.,  whieh  she  played  with  equal 
applause.  Before  the  close  of  the 
season,  the  managers  increased  her 
salary  from  £10  to  £20 ;  and,  on  her 
benent  night,  great  part  of  the  pit 
was  suffered  to  be  thrown  into  boxes; 
immense  presents  were  ^iven  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  for  tickets,  and  a 
subscription  to  the  amount  of  one  hun> 
jdred  guineas,  was  collected  for  her,  as 
a  present  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

From  this  time,  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  she  continued  at 
Dmry  Lane,  adding  to  her  frume  and 
fortune,  each  successive  season.  Lady 
Macbeth,  Constance,  and  Katherine  of 
Arragon,  were  her  chef-d'ceuvres  t  but 
she  was  also  very  great  in  Belvidera, 
Mrs.  Beverley,  Ophelia,  Imogen,  Vo- 
lumnia,  Mrs.  Oakley,  Mrs.  Haller,  and 
Elvira }  the  last  character  she  played 


thirty-one  nights  successively.   Siie  also  ; 
attempted  Juliet,  but  it  waa  nui  a  pail 
suited  to  her  talents. 

In  the  middt,  however,  of  this  trium- 
phant career,  Mrs.  Siddons  found  too 
much  oocasion  for  painful  reflections  at 
home.  She  had  lost  two  of  licr  children, 
and  seems  to  have  been  expecting  the 
deaA  of  a  third.  In  a  letter  to  a  mend, 
describing  her  feelings  upon  the  occa- 
sion, she  says,  "  Happiness  is  the  in- 
habitant of  a  better  world.  Content, 
the  offspring  of  moderation,  is  all  we 
ought  to  aspire  to  here ;  and  moderation 
will  be  our  surest  and  best  guide  to 
that  happiness  to  winch  she  will  most 
assuredly  conduct  us.  If  any  one  think 
himself  unfortunate^  let  him  look  on 
me,  and  be  silent  The  inscmtable 
ways  of  Providence!  Two  lovely  crea- 
tures gone;  and  another  is  just  arrived 
from  school,  with  all  the  dazzling, 
friglitAd  tort  of  beauty,  that  irradiated 
the  cotmtenance  of  Maria,  and  makes 
me  shudder  when  I  look  at  her.  I  feel 
myadf  like  poor  Niobe,  grasping  to  Iser 
bosom  the  last  and  youngest  of  her 
children;  and,  Uke  heri  look  every 
moment  tor  the  vengefril  arrow  of  de- 
struction." 

About  1798,  matrimonial  differences 
ended  in  a  separation  from  Mr.  Siddons. 
He  had  felt  himself,  Mr.  Boaden  in- 
forms us,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wne's  career;  and  ihia 
conviction,  added  to  the  failure  of  almost 
all  his  pecuniary  speculations,  produced 
in  him  a  mortified  spirit  and  temper^ 
which  called  forth  some  expressiom  or 
irritation  from  his  wife;  and  terminated 
in  the  way  we  have  stated*  It  is  said, 
however,  that  she  always  entertained  a 
high  regard  for  her  husband,  and  left 
him  an  annuity  at  her  death.  Her 
theatrical  glory  was  not  without  iti 
alloy;  but  the  calumnies  which  were 

Eropagated  by  a  cabal  formed  against 
er,  in  1784  and  1S02,  were  all  equally 
unUNinded.  The  first  accusation  against 
her  was,  that  she  had  refused  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Curtis, 
a  vicious  woman,  who  would  not  con- 
form to  modest  habits,  though  offered  a 
genteel  annuity  on  that  condition.  The 
next  was,  that  she  had  taken  a  large 
sum  from  Mr.  Digges,  the  once  eminent, 
but  then  distressed,  comedian,  for  per- 
forming on  his  benefit  night,  in  Dublin ; 
that  she  had  been  gidlty  of  a  similar 
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crime  to  Mr.  Bvnctan;  and  that  her 
whole  conduct  was  replete  with  mean- 
ness and  inhumanity.  All  this  was 
paragraphed  m  the  newspapers;  and 
when  sne  appeared  on  the  stage,  she 
was  saluted  with  violent  hissing,  and 
criei  of  «•  OffI  offl"  Tho  interference  of 
John  Kemble,  however,  and  a  refutation 
of  the  aspersion  by  Mrs.  Siddons  her- 
self, procured  her  an  imme^te  resto- 
ration to  favour.  But  what  had  taken 
place,  was  sufficient  to  disgust  her  with 
the  stage,  upon  which,  indeed,  she  was 
only  induced  to  remain  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  her  brother,  John,  who  had 
taken  Covent  Garden.  To  this  theatre 
■be  aeoordiDg^y  removed ;  but  even  her 
attractions  were,  for  a  time,  overbalanced 
by  those  of  Master  Betty,  and  a  spectacle 
With  a  doff  and  real  water,  at  the  rival 
booae.  Sne  continued  on  the  boards, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  ab- 
fence,  in  eonsequenoe  of  iUoete,  till  the 
year  1812 ;  when  the  play-bills,  of  the 
29th  of  June,  announced,  that  she 
would  talte  leave  of  the  public  in  the 
character  of  Ladv  Macbeth.  During 
her  performance,  the  applause  was  tre- 
mendous, and  almost  unceasing;  and 
the  moment  tho  night  scene  was  over, 
the  audience  rose,  en  masse,  and  de- 
manded tliat  the  play  should  dose. 
Mrs.  Siddons  then  came  forward,  and 
took  her  leave  in  a  poetical  address, 
written  by  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  (who 
had  married  her  sister),  and  conduding 
thua:— 

Perhapt  your  hearti,  when  y?ar«  have  (lidad  by. 

And  past  emotion*  wake  •  fieeiing  »ifh. 

May  think  oa  her,  whoae  lip«  have  poured  »o  long 

The  charmed  lomiwa  of  your  Shak«p«ar«'«  tons. 

Of  her,  who  parting,  to  rctnrn  no  more, 

U  now  the  mourner  ah*  but  aMmad  before  i 

Henelfaabdued,  reiiKiu  tke  meltinK  ipail  i 

Aui  biMtbw,  with  nraUiaf  bMit,  Imt  kwg,  b«r 

**  It  is  a  tiite  renaark,"  says  a  pe- 
nodical  writer, "  that  few  lives  can  be 
conceived  less  joyous  than  tiiat  of  an 
applauded  beauty  and  actress,  when 
ber  reign  is  over,  and  she  can  no  longer 
command  the  triumphs  and  the  excite- 
ment in  wliich  she  had  lived  all  her 
beat  yeark  And,  truly,  such  an  ex- 
istence must  be  wretched,  when  beauty 
and  noisy  popularity,  and  things  equally 
evaneseen^  were  atone  cherished.  But 
Mrs.  SiddoTvs  had  stored  both  her  heart 
and  mind  with  other  objects  and  re- 
ioiiioea  to  M  bach  upon;  and  these 


supplied  little  fountains  of  contentment 
and  cheerfulness  to  the  last  day  of  her 
lite.  The  rapturous  applause,  the  shouts 
of  gathered  Aousands,  all  died  before 
the  stage  where  she  had  so  long  excited 
them;  but  her  other  qualities,  and, 
above  all,  her  private  virtues,  had  rained 
her  troops  of  friends,  who  cnwrened 
her  retirement." 

She  appeared  four  times  afterwards 
on  the  stage :  once,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Theatrical  Fund ;  twice,  for  that  of 
her  brother,  Charles;  and,  finally,  for 
the  gratification  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, in  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth ; 
but,  unfortunately,  sudden  illness  pre- 
vented the  princess  from  witnessing  her 
performance.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  last  public  appearance  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons; for  two  seaaona  she  gave  read- 
ings from  Shakspeare,  at  the  Argyle 
RoomSy  aa  her  income  was  not  of  that 
extent  diat  aha  conU  live  unemployed, 
without  aome  dimlnuttoD  of  her  eom* 
forts. 

Few  individuals  ever  gained  from 
the  public  such  universal  and  enthu- 
siastic homage  as  Mrs.  Siddons.  She 
was  not  only  honoured  with  the  pa- 
tronage of  her  monarch  on  the  stage, 
but  was  admitted  to  the  private  circle 
of  himself  and  his  family.  Such  was 
the  feeling  of  George  die  Third  towards 
her,  that,  it  is  said,  be,  one  day,  handed 
her  a  blank  paper,  i)earing  his  signature, 
as  a  silent  intimation  that,  if  aho  had 
any  wants,  she  had  only  herself  to  atate, 
and  supply  them.  Mrs.  Siddons  did 
not,  however,  avail  herself  of  the  op- 
portunity ;  but  returned  the  paper,  m 
the  state  she  received  it,  to  the  queen. 
She  frequently  read  before  their  ma- 
jesties, at  Windsor;  when  the  king, 
one  day,  told  her  he  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  detect  her  in  a  false  em- 
pliaais.  Many  of  our  readen  may  think 
It  strange,  if  BO  had  aucoeeded  in  hie 
endeavour. 

^r  Jodina  Reynolda,  who  painted  a 
portrdit  of  her  as  the  tragic  muse,  was 
one  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  and 
greatest  admirers.  The  attitude,  in 
which  she  appears  in  the  picture,  was 
suggested  by  herself,  and  immediately 
adopted  by  Sir  Joshua.  She  was  also 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson;  who, 
finding  her  without  a  chair,  one  day, 
at  his  house,  said,  with  a  smile,  "  You, 
who  ao  often  occasion  a  want  of  aeata 
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to  Other  people,  will  more  etnly  acme 

the  want  of  one  yourself." 

Mrs.  Siddons,  undoubtedly,  possessed 
the  bigheit  order  of  poetical  conceiition 
for  the  purposes  of  stage  delivery;  yet 
not  a  little  of  the  impression  she  pro- 
duced was  owing  to  her  great  physical 
powers,  and  the  commandinj^  dignity 
of  her  person.  Her  eyt^  her  voice,  her 
stature,  were  majefltic  almost  to  awful- 
ness;  Boaden  aptly  says  of  her  ex- 

{tression,  that  no  one  could  dare  to  look 
ike  her.  In  her  most  violent  scenes,  the 
inaiesty  of  her  mien  was  pre-eminent ; 
and  even  when  prostrafe  on  the  stage, 
she  still  lay  gracetui  and  sublime.  As 
Madame  de  Stael  says  of  her,  in  Corfame: 
"  L'actrice  la  plus  noble  dans  sea  ma- 
ni^resj  Madame  Siddons,  ne  perd  rien 
de  sa  dignity  quand  elle  te  prosteme 
contre  terre." 

Of  her  Lady  Macbeth,  which  all 
critics  allow  to  be  her  th^ vmcort^  Lord 
Byron  said:  "  It  was  something  above 
nature.  It  <;eemed  almost  as  if  a  being 
of  a  superior  order  had  dropped  from  a 
higher  sphere  to  awe  the  world  with  the 
majesty  of  her  appearance.  Power  was 
seated  on  her  brow ;  passion  emanated 
from  her  toeast,  as  from  a  shilne.  In 
coming  on  in  the  sleeping  scene,  her 
eyes  were  open,  but  tneir  sense  was 
shut;  she  was  like  a  petvon  bewildered: 
her  lips  moved  involuntarily;  all  her 
gestures  seemed  mechanical— she  glided 
on  and  ofFthe  staj^  like  an  apparition. 
To  have  seen  her  in  that  character,  was 
an  event  in  every  one's  life  never  to  be 
forgotten." 

The  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
both  on  and  off  the  Stage,  was  dignity; 
the  common  tlutierings  of  passion  seemed 
beneath  her;  her  judgment  never  ap- 

Eears  to  have  been  outstripped  by  her 
eart.  When  she  came  forward  to  vin- 
dicate herself  agiunst  the  aspersions  on 
her  conduct,  it  was  not  with  tbe  quick 
impulse  of  indignation :  she  addressed 
the  audience  in  language  as  firm  and 
stately  ;ts  her  own  towering  deportment. 
For  ihis  reason,  she  would  naturally 
fail  in  suck  a  character  as  Juliet;  her 
nerves  were  too  strong ;  they  were  not 
piiaUe  enoni^  fbr  the  paesionrte  ten- 


derness of  the  Italian  girl.  But  in  such 

parts  as  Elvira,  Katherine  of  Arragon, 
&c.,  requirmg  a  grandeur  of  soui,  and 
masculine  energy  of  purpose,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  in  the  justness 
and  sublimity  ot  her  conception  ot  cha- 
racter, she  was  not  iniierior  to  Sliak- 
speare  himself.  Yet  grandeur  and 
dignity  were  not  her  sole,  though  her 
most  pronnnent,  diameteristies ;  if  she 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  love-sick 
maiden,  her  affections  found  a  suitable 
channel  in  the  devoted  daughter  and 
the  &ithful  wife.  "  Her  genius,*'  as 
a  writer  in  Blackwood  observes,  "  was 
latterly  so  devoted  to  characters  of 
power  and  majesty,  that  they  who  &at 
saw  her  then,  doubted  if  she  ever 
could  have  been  as  miehty  a  mis- 
tress of  die  Mtthede.  LMy  Macbeth, 
Queen  Katnerine,  Constance,  and 
Volumnia,  efiaoed  the  recollections  of 
Isabella,  Jane  Shore,  Bel?idera,  and 
Euphrasia — as  well  they  might  efface 
the  tenderest  records  ever  written  on 
human  hearts.  But  in  her  earliest 
seasons,  pathos  prevailed— voice,  eyes, 
lips,  look,  &c.,  gave  motion — all  were 
then  softly  beautiful  at  will;  and  she 
stood  <  pouring  out  sovrowi  like  a  sea.* 
Grief  and  pity  seemed,  sometimes, 
the  sole  emotions  of  humanity;  and 
melting  bosoma  knew  of  no  other 
tribute  to  pay  to  her  genius  bat  un- 
measured tears." 

Majestic  is  too  common-plaee  an 
epithet  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Siddons's  per- 
son upon  the  stage ;  it  was  magnificent. 
She  was  somewhat  em  bon  point,  at  the 
close  of  her  dramfllie  career,  which 
somewhat,  but  only  comparatively,  de- 
tracted from  tile  dignity  of  her  appear- 
ance ;bnt,  in  the  meridian  of  her  success, 
her  towering  form,  fair,  high  forehead, 
coal-black  hair,  and  dark,  bright  eyes, 
gave  to  lier  aspect,  either  in  sorrow, 
scorn,  indignation,  tenderness,  or  jny, 
an  expression,  that  the  term  '  sublime' 
convey*  Irat  a  Hunt  idea  o£  The  stage 
may  yet  be  trod  by  many  actresses 
more  beautiful  than  Mrs.  Siddons;  but 
that  we  should  ever  witness  her  parallel, 
is  remote  an  expectation  as  that  of 
tfa«  iqppeiiance  of  a  teeond  Shakspeoc. 
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Richard  SUBTT,  or  Dicky  Suett, 

as  he  was  familiarly  calledf  was  born  at 
Chelsea,  about  the  year  1755,  and,  at 
ten  yews  of  age,  entered  tlio  dioir  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  as  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Cooke.  When  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  attend  to  his  lessons,  he  is  said  to 
have  displayed  ceuderable  talent,  both 
in  his  musical  and  academical  studies ; 
but  he  was,  in  general,  more  fond  of 
■mining  hiinad^  by  defacing  with  stooea 
the  statues  about  the  abbey,  and  sun- 
dry other  juvenile  mischievous  tricks. 

In  tfie  inmmer  of  be  appeared 
as  a  singer  at  Ranelagh  Gardens ;  and 
sung,  in  the  ensuing  year,  with  great 
applause,  at  the  Haymarket  Tbeatre, 
the  Grotto  Gardens,  Southwark,  and 
the  then  celebrated  Mary-le-bone  Gar- 
dens. He  was,  shortly  after,  ene^aged 
il  Ya^  n  a  singer  and  teoond  low 
comedian;  in  which  capacity  he  re- 
mained for  nine  years,  at  the  largest 
adary  that  had  ever  been  to  a 
comedian  in  that  company. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  above  period, 
ht  bid  Jittt  eompleted  an  agreement  wf  tk 
Tate  Wilkinson,  of  which  one  of  the 
covenants  was,  that  either  party  break- 
ing the  contract,  should  forfeit  £100, 
when  he  received  an  offer  from  Linley, 
to  appear  at  Drury  Lane.  Wilkinson,  it 
is  said,  upon  hearing  this,  generously 
threw  the  ardcles  of  his  own  contract 
with  Suett,  into  the  fire,  and  thus  ena- 
bled him  to  take  advantage  of  Linley's 
offer  without  inenrring  any  pecuniary 
risk. 

Suett  made  his  bow  on  the  boards 
of  Drury  Lane,  in  October  1780,  as 

Ralph,  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill;  in 
which  he  displayed  his  comic  powers  to 
sndi  advantage,  that  he  soon  became  a 

popular  favourite.     Such  was  his  re- 

futation,  in  the  month  of  November, 
781,  that,  when  Parsons  was  disabled 
by  illness,  from  acting  in  a  piee^  wbich 
bad  been  bespoken  by  royal  command, 
his  majesty  himself  recommended  Suett 
as  the  only  performer  in  the  theatre 
who  could  take  the  former  comedian's 
character.   Suett's  theatrical  fame  was 


moflh  increased  by  his  mateblesa  per- 
formances of  Dicky  Gossip,  Endless, 
and  Lord  Duberly,  of  wbidb  he  was 
tiio  original  represontatlve.  He  also, 

occasionally,  performed  operatic  cha- 
racters }  among  which,  we  may  men~ 
tion  that  of  Lubin,  the  Quaker;  but 
his  voice,  which,  from  frequent  txeesses, 
was  considerably  deteriorated,  was  not 
always  to  be  depended  on. 

*'Mr.  Suett's  life,"  says  one  of  bis 
biographers,  *•  was  a  long  tissue  of  irre- 
gularity ;  and,  we  are  sorry  to  record 
the  disgraceful  and  disgusting  fact^  of 
hb  actually  living  with  two  sisters  at 
the  same  time,  and  under  the  same 
roo£  He  died  at  a  small  public-bouse, 
in  Densell  Street,  Clare  Market,  and 
not,  as  generally  believed,  at  liis  own 
house,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1805.  Ro- 
bert Palmer,  It  is  said,  was  with  him  in 
his  last  moments  (which  was  preceded 
by  the  rattles  in  his  throat),  and,  going 
to  the  window,  to  conceal  his  tears, 
heard  Suett  exclaim,  "Bobby,  my  boy, 
the  watchmen  are  coming — 1  hear  the 
rattles  1"  The  punster,  indeed,  was  a 
part  of  Suett's  character;  but  it  would 
be  drawing  too  liberally  on  our  cre- 
dulity, to  expect  us  to  credit  this  anec- 
dote. He  never  performed  Endless, 
without  saying,  as  he  emerged  firom  the 
sack,  to  the  mfimte  enjoyment  of  tiio 
gods,  "  Flour  and  snet  midce  excellent 
pudding." 

His  character,  off  the  stage,  was  not 
very  reputable;  ho  was  fond  of  low 
society,  and  never  was  in  higher  glee 
than  when  surrounded  by  drovers  and 
slaugbterraen.  As  an  actor,  he  was 
unequalled  in  his  clownish  and  simple 
assumptions ;  besides  those  before-men- 
tioned, liis  bMt  perfiHrmances  were,  Soto, 
in  She  Would  and  She  Would  Not, 
Simkin,  and  Label,  in  The  Prize;  to 
which  he  communicated  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  no  otlier  representative  of  that 
part. 

His  merits  have  been  so  felicitously 
described  by  Chvles  l<smb  (in  one  of 
his  delightful  essays,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Elia),  that  we  shall  forbear  quota- 
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tion  from  any  other  ciitie.  **  Richard, 

or  rather,  Dicky  Suett,"  says  tliis 
ingenious  and  original  writer,  "was 
the  ilobin  Good-fellow  of  the  stage. 
He  came  in  to  trouble  ail  things  with 
a  welcome  perplexity,  himself  no  whit 
troubled  for  the  matter.  He  was  known, 
like  Puck,  by  his  note^Ha!  ha!  bal' 
sometimes  deeprning  to  'Ho!  ho! 
ho  i'  with  an  irresistible  accession,  de- 
rived, perhaps  remotely,  from  hbecde- 
siastic  il  education,  foreign  to  his  pro- 
totype, of '  O  la  r  Thousands  of  hearts 
yet  respond  to  the  chodtlhig  *  O  bt  1'  of 
Dicky  Suett,  brought  back  by  the 
faithful  transcript  of  his  friend  Ma- 
thews's mimicry.  *  The  force  of  Nature 
could  no  further  go.'  He  drolled  upon 
the  stock  of  these  two  syllables,  ricner 
than  the  cuckoo.  Care,  that  troubles 
all  tiie  world,  was  forgotten  in  hie  com- 
position. Had  he  but  two  grains,  nay, 
half  a  grain,  of  it,  he  could  never  have 
supoorted  himself  upon  thoee  two 
spiaer's  stririg-s,  which  served  him  (in 
the  latter  part  of  his  unmixed  exist- 
ence) as  legs.  A  doubt,  or  a  scruple, 
must  have  made  him  totter;  a  sigh 
have  puffed  him  down  ;  the  weight  of  a 
frown  iiad  staggered  hun ;  a  wrinkle 
made  him  lose  hie  balance.  But  on  he 
went,  scrambling  upon  those  airy  stilts 
of  his,  with  Robin  Goodfellow, '  through 
brake,  through  briar,*  reckless  of  a 
scratched  face  or  a  torn  doublet. 
Shakspeare  foresaw  him,  when  he 


framed  his  fools  and  Jesters.  They 

have  all  the  true  Suett  stamp — a  loose 
and  shambling  gait,  a  slippery  tongue — 
this  last  the  ready  midwife  to  a  with- 
Ottt-pain-delivered  jest :  in  words,  light 
as  air,  venting  truths,  deep  as  the  centre ; 
singing  with  Lear,  in  the  tempest,  or 
Sir  Toby,  at  the  buttery-hatch.  Jack 
Bannister  and  he  had  the  fortune  to  be 
more  of  personal  favourites  with  the 
town,  than  any  actors  before  or  after. 
The  difference,  I  tak?  it,  was  this: — 
Jack  was  more  beloved  for  his  sweet, 
good-natured,  moral  pretenstmu. 
Dicky  was  more  liked  for  his  sweet, 
good-natured,  no  pretensions  at  al). 
Your  whole  conscience  suned  wiili 
Bannister's  performance  of  Walter,  in 
The  Children  in  the  Wood;  but  Dicky 
seemed  like  a  thing,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
of  love, — too  young  to  know  what  con- 
science is.  He  put  lis  into  Vesta's 
days.  Evil  iled  before  him;  not  as 
from  Jack,— as  ftmn  an  antagonist, — 
hut,  because  it  could  not  touch  him,  any 
more  than  a  cannon-ball  a  fly.  He 
was  delivered  from  the  burden  of  that 
death ;  and  when  death  came  him- 
self, not  in  metaphor,  to  fetch  Dicky, 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  by  Robert  Fal^ 
mer,  who  kindly  watched  his  exit,  that 
he  received  the  last  stroke,  neither 
varying  his  accustomed  tranquillity  nor 
tune,  with  the  simple  exclamation, 
worthy  to  have  been  recorded  on  his 
epitaph—*  O  la!  O  la  I  Bobby  V  " 


OEORGB  FRED 

GeOROB  FRBDBRICK  COOKE, 

the  son  of  an  Irish  captain  of  dragoons, 
was  born  at  Westminster,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1756.  His  father  died  soon 
afterwards,  when  his  mother  removed 
to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  where  young 
Cooke  was' placed  at  school.  Here  he 
inibil  ed  a  fondness  for  theatricals  by 
witnessing  the  performances  of  a  strolling 
company,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
acted  loung  Meadowi^  in  Love  in  a 
Village,  got  up  by  his  schoolfellows  at 
a  private  theatre. 

Becoming  anxious  to  see  the  regular 
players,  and  being  short  of  money,  he 
stole  into  the  theatre  unperceived,  and 


ERICK  COOKE. 

hid  himself  in  a  barret,  containing  two 

twenty-four  pound  cannon-ball. s,  des- 
tined for  theatrical  thunder.  The  play 
happened  to  be  Macbedi;  and,  the 
thunder  being  required,  a  carpet  was 
tied  over  the  mouth  of  the  barrel; 
which,  at  die  proper  moment  was 
rolled  down  the  stage  ;  the  screams  from 
within  frightening  the  man  who  should 
have  stopped  it  at  the  wing ;  and  Cooke 
burning  w  the  carpet,  found  himself  in 
the  prpsenre  of  the  audience. 

At  a  tit  age,  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  printer,  at  Berwick ;  but,  about  the 
month  of  May,  1771,  he  threw  up  his 
indentures,  and  went  to  London.  In 
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the  isovc  tnber  loliowiug,  he  repaired  to 
Holland,  and,  in  1772,  returned  to 
England  ;  where,  in  the  spring  of  1776, 
he  first  appeared  as  a  professed  actor, 
as  Dumont,  In  Jane  Shore,  at  a  public- 
house,  in  Brentford. 

In  1778,  he  periormed  Castalio,  at 
tiie  Haymatlcet  ^eatre;  and,  from  Ais 
period,  was  a  member  of  various  pro- 
vindai  companies,  till  January,  1784, 
when  he  acted,  with  great  applause,  at 
Manchester. 

He  subsequently  visited  Yorlc.  and,  in 
1794,  joined  the  Dublin  company  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  Ins  intemperate  and 
disgraceful  conduct,  at  a  tavern  in  that 
city,  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  it.  His 
coi  n  panion,  on  the  occa^on,  was  Charles 
Mall  lews,  to  whom  he  had  been  giving 
a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  acting,  at  the 
same  time  illustrating  his  lesson  by 
delineations  of  the  different  passions. 
The  comedian  regarded  him  seriously 
for  boaie  time,  till  he  assumed  a  look 
of  most  repulsive  drunkenness,  which 
he  declared  was  love;  when  Mathews, 
unable  longer  to  withstand,  burst  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  Cooke 
was  indignant,  but,  deaf  to  remon- 
strance, still  continued  to  drink;  and 
the  landlady  refusing  at  last  to  supply 
him  with  more  liquor,  he  destroyed  the 
whole  of  her  furniture,  and  threw  a 
candlestick  at  the  head  of  Mathews, 
for  expostulating  with  him  on  die  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct. 

Ashamed  of  this  transaction,  Cooke 
enUsted  as  a  private  in  a  regiment 
bound  for  the  West  Indies;  but  his 
embarkation  was  prevented  by  illness, 
prodneed  tiirough  Intoxieatiloii.  His 
dischaip:e  was  procured  by  the  Man- 
chester managers,  by  whom  he  was 
engaged ;  and  heialMeqiiently  appeared 
at  Chester,  where,  in  1796,  be  married 
Miss  Daniels. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  of  the 
same  year,  he  appeared  as  Shylock,  at 
Cork ;  and,  after  playing  again  at  Dub- 
lin, he  accepted  an  engagement  with 
Mr*  Harris,  at  Covent  Garden ;  where 
he  appeared  on  the  31sl  of  October,  1800, 
in  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third. 
He  was  reeelTOd  with  sudh  applause, 
that  he  played  the  part  twenty-three 
times  during  the  season ;  and  was  equally 
wdl  received  in  Shylock,  Sir  Gim 
Overreach,  and  other  fint-rata  cbaiac- 
ter*. 


On  the  clusing  of  Covent  Garden,  he 
repaired  to  Birmingham  and  Edin- 
burgh; and,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1801, 
was  divorced  from  his  wife,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  treated  with  great 
cruelty  ;  he  then  played  at  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  Newcastle ;  and  again 
appeared,  during  the  enstring  season, 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

His  inveterate  habits  of  intoxication 
were  now  becoming  more  fixed,  and 
scarcely  an  emnng  passed  without  his 
exhibitmg  some  proofs  of  recent  or  ac- 
tual inebriety.  He,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  draw  crowded  houses,  and 
his  representation  of  Sir  reitinax  Mac- 
sycophant,  which  he  performed  for  tiie 
first  time  In  1802,  was  considered  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  acting  the  stnge 
had  witnessed.  He  because  the  theme 
of  dKseourae  in  every  society ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  a  nobleman,  observing  him 
standing  at  the  window  of  a  print-shop, 
sent  his  footman  with  a  command  that 
tiic  actor  would  turn  round,  in  order 
that  his  lordship  might  view  him.  To 
this  insult,  Cooke  returned  the  following 
answer Tell  his  lordship,  tluit  if  be 
will  step  this  way,  I'll  show  him  what 
he  never  saw  when  he  looked  in  his 
mirror— 4he  free  of  a  man  t" 

On  the  10th  of  June  of  this  season 
(1802-3),  he  was  solicited  to  play  at 
Drury  Lane,  for  the  benefit  of  Cooper, 
the  American  actor,  with  whom  he 
went  down  to  Mr.  Harris's  house,  at 
Uxbridge,  to  obtain  ins  permission.  His 
friend  remained  in  a  post-chaise,  white 
Cooke  himself  went  to  solicit  the  favour 
he  desired,  which  was  granted  after 
some  liesitation,  while  the  grateful 
tragedian,  though  he-  had  to  play  the 
same  night,  was  pledging  the  manajger, 
in  his  own  wine,  so  late  as  six  o'ctock 
in  the  evening,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  from  London.  On  Mr.  Harris's 
entreating  him  to  take  Ins  departure, 
Cooke  abused  him  with  great  violence ; 
and,  though  the  actor  had  just  received 
from  iilni  a  draft  of  £5Qj  besides  other 
favours,  he  declared  that  "he  would  not 
be  ill-treatcH  by  the  son  of  a  soap- 
boiler;" and  asked  his  host,  if  he  thought 
he  was  offering  proper  usage  to  the 
man  who  had  made  his  fortune.  He 
was  at  length  forced  into  the  chaise 
that  was  watting  to  carry  him  to  Lon- 
don ;  and,  arriving  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  went  through  the  first  act  of 
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The  Man  of  the  World,  but,  in  the 
middle  of  the  secotul,  the  curtain  fell, 
amidst  groans  and  contusion. 

In  October,  1810,  he  sailed  for  New 
York  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  the  following 
month  he  appeared  as  Richard,  before 
two  tiMoaaad  two  hundred  spectators. 
On  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain,  he 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage ^  and 
requested  tint  God  nve  the  King  should 
be  played ;  the  audience  standing.  He 
met  tne  tumult  which  consequently 
ensued,  as  formerly  in  London,  bv 
cooUv  taking  out  bis  snuff-boZy  which 
put  the  audience  into  such  good  humour, 
that  hi&  demand  was  complied  with. 
On  the  conclusion  of  our  natioiiel  air, 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  contemptuous 
wave  of  the  hand,  "Now^  theOf  you 
may  play  your  ~  Yankee  Doodle  1" 
Though  received  with  great  applause, 
he  treated  the  Americans  with  cool 
contempt;  and,  on  his  benefit-night, 
was  so  intoxicated,  that  he  could  not 
repeat  two  lines  of  his  part  successively. 

i-'rom  New  York  lie  proceeded  to 
Boftoo  and  Philadelphia,  where,  afler 
some  caprice,  as  to  the  night  of  his  first 
appearance,  he  acted  Bidiard  the  Third 
to  an  audience  more  numerous  than 
that  with  which  Mrs.  Siddons  was,  on 
her  first  tour,  greeted.  On  going  to 
the  theatre  he  could  tearcely  reach  ft 
for  the  crowd,  which,  on  his  being  re- 
cognised, made  way  for  him ;  upon 
which  he  remarked,  "  They  understand 
theur  interest;  for,  as  the  man  said, 
when  going  to  the  gallows,  there  will 
be  no  sport  without  me."  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  anxiety,  at  Philadelphia, 
to  see  him,  that  the  doors  of  the  theatre 
were  open  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  die  stone  steps  in  firont  ac- 
tually taken  possession  of  on  Sunday 
morning  for  the  Monday  n^t's  per- 
formance. On  his  return  to  New  York, 
he  was  invited  to  an  assembly,  where 
many  persons  of  consideration  came  ex- 
pressly to  meet  him.  But  his  rniud 
dwelhng  on  the  detendoDtat  the  custom 
house,  of  two  silver  cups,  which  had 
been  presented  lo  him  by  the  Liverpool 
management  his  mily  observation,  on 
entering  the  room,  was,  "  I  have  lost 
my  cups!"  He  seated  himself  in  a 
chahr,  from  which  he  did  not  rise  during 
the  evening,  behaving  in  a  disgracefid, 
and  often  insolent,  manner.  A  Uttle 
black  girl,  having  handed  him  succes- 


sively, tea,  cakes,  and  fruit,wa8  each  time 
repulsed ;  the  third  time  with  the  ad- 
dition of  "  I'm  sick  of  seeing  your  face  i" 
A  fourth  time  she  came  and  banded 
him  wine,  which  lie  accepted,  saying, 
"  Why,  you  little  black  angel,  you  look 
like  the  devil, 'tis  true;  but  yon  beur  a 
passport  that  would  carry  you*  vaugaxy" 
tionabiy  into  paradise  1" 

At  Baltimore,  bis  conduct  was  equally 
extraordinary  :  on  being  told  that  Mr. 
Madison,  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  intended  coming  to  see  him  act, 
he  exclaimed,  •*  Khe  does,  I'll  be  d — d 
if  I  play  before  him!  What,  I!  I, 
George  Frederick  Cooke,  who  iiave 
played  before  tile  m^esty  of  Britain, 
play  before  the  cmitemptible  rebel  king 
of  the  Yankee  Doodtoar  After  playing 
in  diffcrent  parts  of  America,  be  ulti<- 
inately  returned  to  Ne^v  York  ;  and  here, 
worn  out  by  dissipation,  he  died,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1812. 

On  Mr.  Cooke's  talents,  as  an  actor, 
it  would  be  needless  to  expatiate  ;  the 
lenity  with  which  his  errors,  and  evea 
his  insults,  were  overlooked,  snffldently 
testify  the  extent  and  influence  of  his 
ftenius.  As  a  man,  history  can  furnish 
raw  instances  wliere  talent  has  been  so 
much  sacrificed  to  dissipation,  and  in- 
tellect drowned  in  habitual  mtoxioUion. 
His  education  liad  not  been  dasncal, 
but  he  was,  nevertheless,  considering  the 
hours  he  passed  in  drunkenness,  a  well 
read  man ;  and  he  displayed  in  criticism 
a  correctness  of  judgment,  and  a  degree 
of  taste,  which  proved  that  his  mind 
was  not  naturally  degenerate. 

In  person,  he  was  commanding;  his 
countenance  was  striking  ;  his  forehead 
hi^h,  betokening  intellect ;  and  his  eye 
quick,  piercing,  and  intdligent  Hia 
Matures,  when  not  distorted  by  ine- 
briety, indicated  a  benevolence  of 
character,  the  posaesnon  of  wlddi  waa 
manifest  in  his  frequent  acts  of  charity. 
When  intoxicated,  nis  mind  and  his  ap- 
peal raiice  underwent  a  total  change; 
and^ia  diaposition,  as  well  as  his  coun- 
tenance, seemed  altered  from  that  of  a 
man  to  a  demon.  His  lamentable  mania 
for  drink  waa  tlie  only  atain  on  his 
character ;  and  every  degrading  action 
of  which,  in  the  coucse  of  his  life,  he 
was  guilty,  may  be  solely  attfibntad  to 
its  destructive  influence.  His  extrava- 
gance, on  such  occasions,  was  inor- 
dinate ;  he  would  throw  gold  right  and 
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led,  and  give,  iQtentionallr.  guineas  to 
backney-coadinien  and  wmut^  ut  lieu 

of  shillings. 
Prom  an  innummble  qmnlitjr  of 

anecdotes  whicli,  besides  those  already 
related,  liave  been  told  of  Coolie,  we 
select  the  following : — Whilst  kneeling, 
one  night,  in  his  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Glo'ster,  to  the  T.ady  Anne  of  Mrs. 
Litchfield,  he  was  seized,  ihuugh  not  in- 
toxicated, with  so  violent  a  spasm  in 
his  side,  that  he  could  not  vhe.  The  au- 
dience, of  course,  imagining  him  to  be 
intoticated,  began  to  Mia>  when  Mr. 
Henry  Siddons,  stepping  forward,  snid, 
'*  Ladies  and  genllement  upon  my  word 
Mr.  Cooke  Is  not  drunk  1" 

On  the  last  night  of  his  appearance  at 
Liverpool,  he  was,  as  usual,  intoxicated, 
and  accordingly  hi&sed.  Enraged  at 
this,  he  suddenly  advanced  to  the  foot- 
lights, and  calleu  out  to  the  atidience, 

**  B— — ^t  ye  I  b  1  ye  all  I  there's  not 

a  brick  niroughout  your  town  that's 
not  cemented  with  the  blood  of  an 
African  I"  To  a  London  audience  he 
was,  on  a  dmtlar  oeeanon,  not  quite 
so  explicit :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen," 
he  exclaimed,  placing,  as  he  spoke,  his 
hand  upon  his  cnest,  "  My  old  complaint 


—•my  old  complaint  !*'  and  retired  amid 

mingled  shouts  of  laughter  and  con- 
tempt A  short  time  hekae  hk  death, 
heeent  to  a  Mend  ibr  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, who,  on  taking  the  sum  to  him, 
found  him  just  recovered  from  intoxi- 
cation, in  the  iiouse  of  a  poor,  sick,  old 
woman,  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  wliose 
furniture  he  had  borrowed  the  money. 
After  a  benefit  night  at  Manchester,  he 
is  reported  to  have  gone  with  tlie  re- 
ceipts,  £300  oriK400,  to  a  tavern,  ^vh^re 
he  got  drunk,  at  a  meeting  of  republican 
raannfiictuTCVs ;  towarda  whom  Iw  used 
h:!\sty  Iingmarfc,  and  eventually  chal- 
lenged one  of  them  to  fight.  The  man, 
however,  refused;  on  the  aeore  that, 
Cooke  being  rich,  and  himself  poor, 
rendered  the  match  unequal ;  on  wnich, 
the  former  put  into  the  fire  the  bank 
notes  he  had  about  biro,  saying,  "  That's 
all  I  have  in  the  world,  and  so,  d —  ye  ! 
come  on,  for  now  I'm  as  poor  as  you 
are." 

These  two  last  anecdotes  show  that 
the  germ  of  something  lay  in  the  heart 
of  Coolte,  which,  if  {>roperly  cultivated, 
might  have  made  mm  a  gseat  and  a 
gooid  man. 


JOHN  KBICBLB. 


John  PHTLIP  KEMBLE  wasbom, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1757,  at  Fres- 
co t,  in  Lancashire,  where  Jbm  &ther 
was  manager  of  a  company  of  come- 
dians. From  a  preparatory  school,  at 
Worcester,  Kembie  was  sent  to  a  Roman 
catholic  seminary,  at  Sedgeley  Park, 
in  StaflFbrdshire ;  and  from  thence,  being 
destined  lor  the  church,  to  the  English 
coUi^  at  Donay.  Heie  he  manifested 
considerable  powers  of  elocution ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  England,  he  deter- 
mined, though  much  agidnst  the  will  of 
his  father,  to  embrace  the  profession  of 
an  actor.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1776,  at  Wol- 
Terhampton,  as  Theodosius,  and  after- 
wards acted  at  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Hull,  with  an  originality  wmeh 
gave  indications  of  his  future  greatness. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1778,  he 
produced,  for  his  benetit,  at  the  last- 


mentioned  town,  a  tragedy  of  !iis  own 
composition,  called  Belisarius  ;  and,  lour 
months  afterwards,  a  comedy,  <^led 
The  Female  Officer.  In  1780,  he  pub- 
lished, at  YorlK,  a  vohime  of  fugitive 
pieoet;  but,  enbeaqntntly,  bought  every 
copy  he  could  ftna,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  them.  In  1780,  lie  produced 
an  alteranon  of  The  Comedy  w  Errors, 
under  the  title  of,  Oh  1  It's  impossible  ! 
and,  the  !;ame  year,  tried  a  new  species 
of  entertainment,  called  An  Attic  Even- 
ing's Entertainment ;  wherein  he  de- 
Hvered  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  speaking, 
and  recited  odes  and  passages  from  the 
English  poets. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  York  en- 
gagement, he  went  to  Dublin,  at  a 
salary  of  £5  a-w»elc ;  and,  on  the  80lh 
of  September,  1783,  made  hh  first  ap- 
pearance in  London,  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  in  the  character  of  HatntoC 
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!Te  was  rcreived  with  great  applause; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  hia  return  from  a 
aecond  provincial  tour,  and  subteqnetitly 
to  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Brereton,  in 
1787,  th;it  his  merit  began  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  The  leading  tragedian, 
Smiih,  having  then  retired  firmn  the 
stage,  Kcmble  had  the  whole  range  of 
the  first-rate  characters  to  himself;  and 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  personation 
of  them  all.  Lord  Townley,  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Mirabel,  and  Romeo,  were 
emong  his  best  performances;  which 
he  rendered  more  itupressive  by  his 
introduction  of  appropriate  costume,  &c. 
after  his  accession  to  the  management 
of  the  theatre,  in  1788-9.  He  also  re- 
vived, with  judicious  aUerations,  several 
oid  plays  of  merit,  iixid  brought  out 
some  which  were  new  to  the  stage, 
among  which  were,  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
The  Stranger,  The  Siege  of  Belgrade, 
frc.  A  roudcal  entertainment,  of  his 
own  composition,  called  T.odryiska,  was 
received  with  great  applause  on  its  pro- 
duction in  1794;  and  sdU  eontiniies  a 
popular  piece. 

In  1802,  he  travelled  on  the  continent, 
as  far  as  Madrid ;  and,  on  his  return, 
became  the  purchaser  of  one-sixth  share 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  (for  which 
he  IS  said  to  have  given  £,2d,Qi)Q);  and 
became  manager  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Lewi?,  who  had  resigned. 

In  1606,  he  revived  Coriolanus;  and 
whilst  playing  that  character,  one  night, 
an  apple  was  thrown  upon  the  stap:e,  in 
one  of  the  finest  scenes  between  him- 
self and  Mn.  Siddons.  Takini^  it  in 
his  hand,  he  made  a  spirited  and  indig- 
nant address  to  the  audience;  and 
offered,  on  the  spot,  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  to  any  one  who  would 
disclose  the  ruffian  who  had  been  guilty 
of  the  act. 

He  continued  to  conduct  his  theatre 
with  great  success,  until  the  conflagration 
of  it,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1808 ; 
a  calamity  which  he  endured  with  great 
fortitude.  Lord  Moun^oy,  in  endea- 
vouring to  console  him,  observed,  that 
It  wottUi  be  but  gratitude  In  the  people 
to  compensate  his  loss  :  to  which  Kem- 
ble  replied,  with  much  quickness: 
"  Gratitude,  my  lord  1  the  gratitude  of 
the  world  and  the  people  1  My  lord, 
Christ  was  crucified — De  Witt  was  as- 
sassinated. So  much  for  the  world  and 
the  people  r    Amongst  other  kind- 


nesses, however,  which  he  experienced, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  lent  him 
£10,000,  upon  his  rtnplehond;  which 
he  cancelled,  on  the  day  of  laying  the 
foundadon-stone  of  the  new  theatre. 
This  was  opened  in  the  September  of 
the  ensuing  year,  with  an  increase  of 
prices,  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
O.  P.  riots.  During  sixty  nights  of  con- 
tinued uproar,  the  greatest  insults  were 
lavijiied  npon  Mr.  Kemble,  and  every 
member  of  bis  family;  and  be,  in  vain, 
attempted  to  address  the  audience. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  a  statement 
of  the  exigencies  which  rendered  the 
objectionable  measure  necessary,  was 
partially  heard,  as  also  his  concluding 
sentence,  *'  This  I  declare  to  you 
upon  my  honour — I,  who  would  not  tell 
a  lie  for  all  that  this  theatre  is  worth." 
After  very  many  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings, these  riots  subsided,  through  a 
mutual  concesdon*  The  boxes  remained 
at  7s..  the  pit  was  leduoed  ftom  4e.  to 
3s,  H 

In  1813-lS,  Mr.  Kemble  went  to 

Ireland;  and,  on  tin  ?3d  of  June,  1817, 
took  his  farewell  of  the  stage,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  in  the  character  of 
Coriolaniist  which  part  he  played  with 
an  energy  that  exceeded  all  nis  previous 
efforts.  On  the  taiiing  of  the  curtain, 
a  spontaneous  shout  arose,  of  **  No 
farewell  !"  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  was  permitted  to  commence  his  part- 
ing address.  ^  He  was  strongly  agitated 
during  its  delivery;  and  in  mentioning 
"  the  divine  Shakspeare,"  tears,  for 
some  time,  impeded  nis  utterance. 

He,  shortly  afterwards,  went  to  re- 
side at  Toulouse,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  thence  to  Lausanne.  He 
paid  a  final  visit  to  England,  in  1820; 
and,  retnrninf^  to  the  continent,  fixed 
his  abode  at  Lausanne,  where  he  died 
of  a  paralytic  attack,  on  the  Sdth  of 
Februarv,  1823. 

Mr.  Kemble  possessed  a  well  made, 
and  graceful  figure;  which  was  set 
off  to  peculiar  advantage  by  his  com- 
manding stature,  and  the  dignified,  yet 
natural  attitudes,  he  so  lovied  to  assume. 
His  countenance  was  a  finely  formed 
oval ;  the  eyes  were  more  brilliant  and 
romantic  than  observant  and  pene- 
trating, and  shadowed  by  stronglv- 
marked eyebrows;  the  forehead  straight 
and  open;  the  chin  prominent,  and 
slightly  pointed;  and  the  nose  aqtdline. 
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Hit  whole  features  were  highly  ex- 
pressive;  and  yet  so  delicately  blended, 
that  no  bareb  or  rugged  line  was  to  be 
diaeemed  upon  their  nir&ee.  There 

was  a  dignity  in  his  every  look  and 
gesture  never  vet  surpassed.  His  coun- 
tenance, caleufated  to  attract  attention 

at  first  sight,  and,  once  seen,  never  to 

be  forgotten,  was  as  indicative  of  mind 
and  intellect,  as  it  was  of  symmetry 
and  beauty.  His  voice  was  feeble,  but 
possessed  of  great  depth ;  and  capable 
of  producing  the  sweetest  tones  ot  bar- 
mony.  Wuh  such  physical  advantages, 
added  to  mental  caparitie?  of  a  very 
high  order,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  became  a  most  impressif e  actor ; 
and  in  characters  of  a  reflective,  rather 
than  impulsive  cast,  an  unequalled  one. 
His  Hamlet,  Cato,  and  Coriohmus,  will, 
probably,  never  be  surpassed;  but  in 
Richard,  Othello,  Lear,  &c.,  perhaps 
Kean  is  nut  liie  only  one  who  has 
excelled  him. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Kemble 
would  have  been  as  amiable  as  it  was 
decidedly  estimable,  but  for  the  over- 
bearing pride  by  which  it  was  said  to 
have  been  occasionally  marked.  He 
poasessed,  however,  a  humane  and  be- 
nevolent dispobiLion  ;  and,  throughout 
his  life,  preserved  a  rectitude  of  principle 
and  propriety  of  conduct,  wliich,  possibly 
rendered  him  more  attractive  than  his 
splendid  talents  as  an  acfor.  Among 
other  valuable  requisites  for  tiie  stage, 
he  possessed  a  very  retentive  memory ; 
and  has  been  often  heard  to  say,  that 
he  would  make  a  bet  that,  in  a  few 
days'  time,  he  would  repeat  every  line 
in  a  nPAvspapcr,  advertisements  and  all, 
without  misplacing  a  single  word,  Uis 


auses,  however,  were  so  long,  that 
heridm  t  Id  him  to  act  Hamlet,  and 
play  music  between  them,  by  way  of 
novelty,  of  the  want  of  which  Kemble 
was,  at  the  time,  complai;iiii!>. 

Ue  is  said,  when  young,  to  have 
played  a  singing  part  (Richard,  Coeur 
de  Lionel  for  twenty  nights.  At  the 
rehearsal,  the  leader  of  the  band  ex- 
claimed, *'  Oh,  sir!  how  sliuckin^ly 

Sou  murder  time  I**  If  I  do,"  replied 
.emble,  I  am  not  so  merciless  as  you, 
who  are  always  beating  it."  Being 
addressed  by  a  beggar,  he  dropped  a 
halfpenny  in  his  hat,  with  the  same  air 
and  grace  as  he  would  have  played 
Hamfetj  observing  to  Bannister,  with 
whom  he  was  walking,  "  It  is  not  often 
I  do  these  things^  Bannister ;  but  when 
I  do  them,  it  is  with  dignity."  In 
Dunlap's  Memoirs  of  Cooke,  the  latter 
is  macfe  to  say  of  Kemble,  "  John  takes 
his  bo!.tle  sometimes,  as  well  as  other 
people.  I  have  had  some  hard  bouts 
with  him.  '  Come,  Cooke,'  savs  lie, 
*  we  don't  plav  to-morrow — let's  get 
drunk.'  And  it  he  said  so,  he  was  sure 
to  do  it."  The  same  authority  relates 
some  ciurioiu  instances  of  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  Kemble'a  misdirection  of 
letters,  after  several  were  sealed  up, 
and  lying  together.  On  one  occasion, 
his  landlady  received  a  letter  from  him, 
ordering  her  to  get  ready  to  play  Clytus ; 
and  his  principal  performer,  anofhfr, 
directing  lum  to  be  sure  to  have  ins 
sheets  well  aired. 

In  addition  to  the  pieces  before-men- 
tioned, Mr.  Kemble  wrote  a  farce, 
called,  The  Panel,  and  revived  and 
altered  for  the  stage  several  other  pieces 
besides  those  before-named. 


JOSEPH  MUNDEN. 


Joseph  MUNDBN  waa  bom  in  the 

year  1758,  in  Brook  Market,  Holborn, 
where  his  fither  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  poulterer.  IHs  mother  being  left 

a  wjQow,  with  scanty  means,  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir, 
the  latter  was,  at  an  early  age,  placed 
as  shop-boy  with  an  apothecary,  but 

disliking:  the  employment,  eng^p^cd 
himself  as  writing  clerk  to  an  attorney, 

▼ot.  IV.  a 


and  subsequently  to  a  law  stationer. 

It  seems  that  in  tliis  situation  he  paid 
more  attention  to  dress  than  was 
agreeable  to  his  roaster,  and  a  quarrel 
taking  place  between  them,  Munden 
left  him,  and  returned  to  a  solicitor's 
office. 

Munden*s  penchant  for  the  stage  was 

first  excited  by  his  frequent  attendance 
at  the  theatre,  to  witness  the  acting  of 
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Garrick,  of  which  lie  had  seen  more 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  who 
were  living  in  1820,  with  the  ez' 
ception  of  Quick  and  Bannister.  At 
what  time  he  entered  upon  his  thea- 
trical career,  we  are  not  informed, 
but  Liverpool  was  the  cctne  of  his 
first  stage  dehdt.  He  came  to  this 
town  in  cotnpauy  with  an  actor,  wliom 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  in 
London,  but  merely  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  en^;agement  bimselt^  To 
procure  himselr  a  tQbdstenee  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  got  some  employment  in 
the  office  of  the  town  clerk,  and  at  the 
same  time  copied  parts  out  for  the 
theatre.  Here  he  was  at  length  intro- 
duced as  a  walker  in  processions,  and 
banner-bearer,  at  Is.  per  night,  and, 
in  process  of  time,  had  his  ambition 
gratified,  by  being  allowed  to  perform 
the  part  of  tiie  hrst  carrier  in  Henry  the 
Fourth. 

From  Liverpool  he  went  to  Rochdale, 
but  soon  returned  to  the  former  town, 
and,  for  the  next  two  years,  earned  his 
living  by  his  powers  of  pemnanship. 
At  the  expiration  of  tliis  period,  his 
theatrical  mania  again  came  upon  him, 
and  he  started  off  to  Chester,  with  only 
a  guinea  in  iiie  nocket.  This  hnd 
dwindled  to  a  biiiilmg  on  lu.s  aauA*, 
but  instead  of  securing  himself  a  lodging 
for  the  night,  he  parted  with  his  all  for 
an  admission  to  the  theatre.  Fortunately 
he  there  met  with  an  acquaintance, 
whom  he  had  known  whilst  an  ap- 

Erentice  to  a  butcher  in  Brook  Mar- 
et;  b^  him  Munden  was  hospitably 
entertained,  and  enabled,  the  next 
morning,  to  pursue  his  iourney  to  the 
metropolis.  By  the  time  he  had  arrived 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  his  cash  again 
failed,  when  lie  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  passing  otf  for  the  comrade  of  a 
Warwickshire  railitia-man,  who  was 
marching  to  the  town  at  which  he  was 
billeted.  The  trick  told;  "iie  was 
ordered,"  says  the  relater  of  the  anec- 
dote, "  to  the  general  mess  room,  and 
received  as  one  among  the  warriors ; 
and  Ms  lively  humour  made  htm  king 
of  the  company  for  the  night.  Next 
morning,  the  regiment  mustered,  and 
Munden  was  told  to  follow,  and  be 
enlisted;  but,  as  be  had  obtained  all 
he  wished,  a  supper  and  a  bed,  he  left 
his  niiUtary  friends  to  their  glory,  and 
proceeded  to  London,"  The  redtal  of 


these  circumstances,  it  is  said,  induced 
O'Keefe  to  introduce  the  incident  in 
the  part  of  Nipperkin,  in  Sprigs  of 
Laurel  or  Rival  Soldiers. 

Munden  was  again  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  his  quill  for  a  subristence  in 
London,  but  the  moment  he  was  out  of 
employment,  he  resumed  his  theatrical 
career  at  Leatiierhead,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  old  men.  He  afterwards  played 
at  Windsor,  Colnbrook,  and  Andover, 
with  tolerable  success,  at  half-a-guinea 
per  week.  PimiUng  that  tragedy  was 
not  his  forte,  he  refused  to  play  Alta- 
mont,  when  desired  to  do  so  by  the 
manager,  and  persisting  in  his  refusal, 
was  dismissed.  He  then  procmed  an 
engagement  at  Canterbury,  and  at'ier- 
wards  at  other  piovinciai  towns,  till 
at  length  we  find  him  playing  first  low 
comedian  at  Manchester,  and  be(?inning 
to  save  money.  He  joined  Mr.  Wiut- 
lock  in  the  management  of  the  Sheffield 
Theatre;  but  his  conduct  in  this  capa- 
city gave  Uttle  satis&ction  to  either 
actors  or  audienee,  and  he  was  soon 
glad  to  retire  from  it. 

About  this  time  (1790),  Edwin  died, 
and  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  im> 
mediately  engaged  to  appear  at  Covent 
G;uden.  He  made  his  dehut  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Francis  Gripe,  in  The  Busy  Body, 
and  Jemmy  Jumps,  in  The  Farmer;  his 
success  in  which  parts,  after  the  impres- 
sions made  by  Parsons  and  Bdwin,  was 
considered  little  short  of  a  miracle. 
His  reputation  was  at  once  established, 
and  he  sustained  it  by  a  variety  ^ 
characters  admirably  suited  to  his 
abiUties,  and  of  most  of  which  he  was  the 
original  representative.  Among  them 
we  nay  mention.  Old  Rapid,  Caustic, 
Brummagem,  Lazzarillo  (Two  Strings 
to  your  Bow),  Verdun,  Bonus  (Lau^h 
when  you  Can),  Crack,  Nipperkin, 
Captain  Bertram,  Valoury  (Mysteries 
of  the  Castle),  Sir  Abel  Handy,  Sir 
Robot  Bramble,  Old  Domton,  &:c 
This  latter  part  had  been  assigned  to 
Quick,  but  that  actor  was  so  struck 
with  the  character  of  Silky,  widdi  had 
been  given  to  Munden,  that  he  de- 
clared he  would  play  the  latter,  or  none 
at  all,  and  in  this  manner  Munden  got 
possession  of  Old  Dornton. 

In  1813,  he  left  Covent  Garden  for 
Drury  Lane,  where  he  remained  until 
tfao  aist  of  May,  ISH  ^Iwn  be  took  his 
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leave  of  the  stage  in  the  character  of  I 

Sir  Robert  Bramble,  in  The  Poor  Gen-  \ 
tleman,  and  Old  Dozey,  in  Fast  Ten 
o'clock.   It  is  singular  that,  instead  of 

<  speaking,  he  read  nia  farewell  address, 
which  considerably  marred  its  effect.  ' 

*'  As  aa  actor,"   says  one  of  Mr.  | 
Hunden's  biographers,  '*oiir  hero** 
|;reatest defect  was  buffoonery,  hwt  yet 
It  was  a  buffoonery  excluaively  hh  own; 
he  did  not,  like  Litton,  step  from  his 
character  as  an  actor,  to  converse  with 
the  spectaiors;  if  he  took  liberiiea  with  i 
his  part,  he  took  f^w  with  his  audi-  | 
ence.  What  a  mutable  face  was  his  I — a 
countenance  ever  shifting,  ever  new,  j 
— his  globular  liquid  ep,  glistening  and 
rolling  alternately,  illumining  every 
corner  of  his  laughing  face; — then  the 
eternal  tortuosities  of  his  nose,  and  the 
alarming  descent  of  his  chin,  contrasted,  | 
as  it  eternally  was,  with  the  portentous 
rise  of  his  eyebrows.   Munden  was,  as 
a  grimaeiert  what  Rowlandson  was  as  ' 
a  caricaturist, — very  broad,  but  very 
original.  He  lavbhed  more  contortions 
of  countenance  on  a  single  part,  than  \ 
other  actors  can  afford  to  do  on  a  range  j 

I  of  charartpr?.  His  face  was  a  visual  ! 
kaieiUu^cupe,  aiid  its  changes  were  un-  [ 
liaited.    That  he  could  restrain  his  . 


love  of  nramming  was  evident,  when 

he  had  assigned  to  him  characters  of 
real  importance.  His  Autolvcus,  Polo- 
nius,  and  Dornton,  proved  that  he  was 
a  sterling  comedian ;  and  in  Marrall, 
though  he  Yielded  a  little  to  his  love  of 
iace-uiaking,  he  established  his  claim 
to  originaiity  of  conception  and  chaste- 
ness  of  style.  In  Crack,  Dozey,  and 
characters  of  that  description^  where 
drunkenneis  formed  the  principal  fea- 
ture, he  was  perfectly  irresistible.  His 
representation  of  that  sort  of  inebriety, 
that  gives  drollerf,  rather  than  imbe- 
cility to  the  individual,  was  singularly 
felicitous ;  and  in  that,  indeed,  lay  the 
charm  of  his  drunkards, — they  were 
never  dead  drunk,  they  were  merry 
soul'<, — and  had  taken  liquor  tO  enliven^ 
not  destroy,  their  powers." 

Mr.  Munden  is  married,  and  has  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  is 
said  to  be  penurious  in  his  habits,  but 
hospitable  at  his  table,  though  he  caters 
for  It  with  due  attention  to  economy.  In 
person,  he  is  about  hve  feet  three  inches 
in  height,  with  large  and  expressive 
eyes,  and  a  shuffling  gait,  occasioned  by 
frequent  attacks  of  the  gout.  Notwith- 
standing his  comic  powers,  he  is  said  lu 
be  of  a  sombre  dispontion  off  the  stage. 


MRS.  ROBINSON. 


This  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Darby,  was  born  at  Bristol,  on  the  27  th 
of  November,  1758.  H«r  fiither,  by 
birth  an  American,  was  at  one  time 
possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  but  lost  it 
by  speculation  in  a  project  for  civilizing 
the  Esquimaux  Indians,  At  the  age  of 
ten,  she  went  to  a  school  in  London, 
kept  by  Miss  Hannah  More  and  her 
sisters,  and  when  in  her  fourteenth  year, 
assisted  her  mother  in  the  instruction 
of  a  few  pupils.  She  completed  her 
education  at  a  seminary  in  Mary-le- 
bone,  the  dancing-master  of  whirh, 
being  ballet-master  at  Covent  Garden, 
intrMuced  her  to  Garrick,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  her,  that  he  resolved  on 
her  apnearing  as  Cordelia  to  his  Lear. 

At  tne  age  of  rixteen,  she  was  clan- 
destinely married  to  Mr.  Robinson,  then 
under  articles  to  aii  attorney.   For  two 


years  she  lived  with  her  husband  in 
great  splendour ;  but  on  his  arrest  for 
debt,  she  accompanied  him  to  prison, 
and  remain"  f!  with  him  for  fifteen 
months.  Alter  this,  she  again  turned 
her  thoughts  to  the  stage,  when  Gar- 
rick, rihhoiigh  he  had  retired,  became 
her  instructor.  Havine  fued  upon 
Juliet  for  her  dShCtt  he  himself  spoke 
the  part  of  Romeo,  during  the  rehear- 
sals :  and  on  the  night  of  her  appear- 
ance, sat  in  the  orchestra  to  witness  her 
performance.  Her  reception  was  of  the 
most  flattering  description,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  George  Uie  Fourth  (then 
Prince  of  Wales),  saw  and  admired  her 
in  the  part  of  Perdita.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,,  at  this  time,  her  husband 
was  leading  a  most  abandoned  life,  but 
she  rejected  the  most  splendid  offers 
to  live  separately  from  him,  even  when 
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•he  discovered  that  he  ww  tUDpoiting 
two  mistresses  from  tb«  pfoeeeoi of  her 

own  labours* 
At  length,  through  the  Earl  of  Sisex, 

a  correspondence  was  entered  into  with 
her,  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  between 
whom  and  nenel^  an  interview  took 
place,  for  the  first  time,  at  Kew.  *'  The 
meeting,"  she  says,  in  her  account  of 
it,  "  was  but  of  a  moment  The  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  (then 
Bishop  ofOsnabur^)  were  walking  down 
the  avenue.  Tliey  hastened  to  meet  us. 
A  few  word*,  and  those  scarcely  arti- 
culate, were  uttered  by  the  prince,  when 
a  noise  of  people  appruaching  trom  the 
palace  startled  us.  The  moon  was  now 
rising,  and  the  idea  of  his  royal  highness 
being  seen  out  at  so  unusiud  an  hour, 
terrified  the  whole  groupe.  After  a  few 
more  words  of  the  most  affectionate  na- 
ture, uttered  by  the  prince,  we  parted. 
The  rank  of  the  prince,"  ihe  eon- 
tinues,  "  no  longer  chilled  into  awe 
that  being  who  now  considered  him  as 
the  lover  and  the  friend.  The  graces 
of  his  person,  the  irresistible  sweetness 
of  his  smile,  the  tenderness  of  his  me- 
lodious, yet  manly  voice,  will  be  re- 
membered by  me,  till  every  vision  of 
this  changing  srf  ne  sIftU  be  forgotten." 

Mrs.  Robinson  had  several  subse- 
quent meetings  witii  the  prinee  in  Kew 
Gardens,  and  shortly  afterwards  made 
her  last  appearance  on  the  stage,  as  Sir 
Henrf  Revell,  in  The  Mimature  Pic- 
ture. Previously  to  her  first  interview 
with  the  prince,  he  had  enclosed  her 
a  bond  ot  ^120,000,  to  be  paid  on  his 
coming  of  age ;  but  on  the  very  day  of 
his  majority,  she  received  a  cold  letter 
from  him,  saying,  "  we  must  meet  no 
more."  After  having  in  vain  sought  an 
explanation,  by  letter,  she  set  off,  one 
night,  for  Windsor,  and,  on  her  way, 
was  nrt^bed  by  some  highwaymen  on 
Hounslow  Heath.  On  her  at  rival,  the 
prince  would  not  see  her,  but  she  had 
an  interview  with  her  friends  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
neither  of  whom  could  account  for  the 
prince's  conduct,  iier  royal  paramour 
at  length  condescended  to  see  her  once 
more,  when  he  assured  her  of  his  un- 
abated ad'ection ;  but  on  meeting  her  in 
die  Park,  the  next  day,  passed  her  un- 
noticed. 

Uer  embarrassments  now  rendered  it 
necessary  for  her  to.  leave  England  for 


Ftois,  when  she  wrote  to  the  prince^  hut 

received  no  answer.  The  business  was 
at  itiigth  referred  to  Mr.  I  ox,  and,  in 
1784,  her  claims  were  adju-ted  by  an 
annuity  of  £500  a  year  for  herself,  and 
a  moiety  of  that  sum  to  descend  to  her 
daughter  on  her  death.  At  Parb  she 
became  an  object  of  ^rreat  interest,  and 
was  noticed  by  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
called  her  La  bille  Jnghdge,  and  gave 
her  a  purse  netted  by  her  own  hand. 

In  the  interim  she  is  said  to  have  at- 
tached herself  to  a  general  officer  of 
celebrity,  and  with  such  sincerity,  as  to 
part  witli  all  her  disposable  property 
m  his  beiiall,  besides  mcurriiig  :i  violent 
rheumatism,  by  suddenly  following  him 
to  the  sea-side,  to  procure  his  rt  lcn?r 
from  arrest.  She  contmued  lor  some  . 
time  to  reside  alternately  in  France 
and  England,  and  in  1787,  she  fixed  her  I 
residence  at  Brighton.  Here  she  wrote  i 
the  admired  fines,  "  To  him  who  will  j 
understand  them,"  and  the  poem  The  [ 
Haunted  Beach.    In   the  winter  ot 
1790,  she  entered  into  a  poetical  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Robert  Henry, 
under  the  assumed  names  of  Laura  and 
Laura  Maria  ;  her  productions  gaining, 
in  etery  drde,  the  highest  ooounenda- 
tion«. 

She  subsequently  wrote  several  poems, 
which  were  collected  into  one  volume ; 

Vaucenza,  a  romance  ;  and  a  farce  called 
Nobody,  which  nobody  admired.  These 
were  followed  by  The  Sicilian  Lover,  a 
tragedy ;  some  novels,  entitled,  respec- 
tively. The  Widow,  Angelina,  Hubert 
de  Levrac,  Walsineharo,  The  False 
Friend,  and  The  Natural  Daughter; 
Lyrical  Tales ;  Impartial  Reflections 
on  the  Situation  of  the  Queen  of 
Franees  Thoughts  on  the  Condition  of 
Women;  and  two  vohsmes  of  poems. 

In  1799,  she  undertook  the  poetical 
department  of  The  Morning  Post,  but 
her  contributions  to  this  paper  were  soon  : 
ternoinated  by  her  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  86th  of  December,  1800. 

The  person  of  Mrs.  Robinson  was  ' 
lovely  in  the  extreme;  and  such  was  | 
the  early  ripeness  of  her  charms,  tliat  i 
she  received  an  ofiier  of  marriage  before 
she  was  thirteen  years  of  age.   Her  dis- 
position was  ingenuous  and  afEection- 
ate,  and  in  unbounded  auction  for  her 
mother  and  dau^rhtrr  she  frave  decisive  i 

f roofs  of  the  tenderness  of  her  hearU 
[er  manners  were  highly  polished  j 
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And  among  other  accomplishmentSi  she 
was  mistress  of  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian  languages.  Her  only  faults 
originated  in  her  misfortunet;  and  if 
she  erred  in  flying  from  the  arms  of  a 

i)rofligate  husband,  to  those  of  a  heart< 
en  bherttne,  the  mfferings  which  fol- 
lowed lu  h  a  step,  render  ctrndenna- 
tion  superfluous. 

As  an  actress,  her  career  was  brief 
Mid  brilliant}  bar  penonation  of  Per^ 


ditawas  exquisitely  touchmg;  and  had 

she  remained  on  the  stage,  she  would, 
probably,  have  stood  alone  in  all  cha- 
racters where  the  soil,  tender,  and  | 
graceful,  prevail  over  the  impetuous,  ] 
proud,  andambitious.  Her  poetry  (which 
tottcbee,  in  many  parts,  on  her  own 
misfortunes),  is  easy,  natural,  and  ten- 
der; and  in  her  novels,  good-natured 
•atire,  with  just  views,  and  much  know- 
ledge of  liie^  are  eombined. 


MISS  PARREK. 


This  elegant  actress  was  born  in  the 
year  1799.  Her  ftther  carried  on  the 

business  of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary, 
at  Cork  ;  his  habits  we  are  told,  were 
low  and  irregular,  and  "  had  it  not  been 
for  the  exertions  of  her  mother,  and  the 
assistance  occasionally  received  from 
her  relations,  the  condition  of  the  fa- 
mily inusr  have  been  wretched  in  the 
extreme."  The  indigent  circumstances 
of  her  parents  probably  led  Miss  Farren 
to  think  of  the  stage,  upon  which  she 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Liverpool, 
in  the  year  1773,  as  Rosetta,in  Love  in 
a  Village.  She  was  exceedingly  well 
received,  and  became  a  fiivourite  at 
Liverpool,  as  well  as  at  Chester  and  other 
towns  belonging  to  the  circuit,  uliere 
she  subsequently  perlbnned.  The  ma- 
nager, Mr.  Younger,  at  once  prophesied 
her  future  eminence,  and  by  his  atten- 
tiont  and  instruction,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  further  her  professional  ad- 
vancement. He  gave  her  an  introduc- 
tion to  Colman,  who  Immediately  en- 
gaged her  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
where  she  made  her  debit  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1777,  as  Miss  Hardcastle,  in 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  the  same  night 
on  which  Edwin  and  Henderson  ap- 
peared. Her  jperson  is  described  at 
the  time  as  thin,  genteel,  and  above 
the  n.iddle  stature;  her  countenance 
exjpressive  and  full  of  sensibility;  her 
voice  clear,  but  rather  sharp  and  un* 
variccl ;  her  action  not  awkward,  and 
her  delivery  emphatic  and  distinct. 
She  was  received  with  great  applause, 
and  gave  satisfaction  both  to  audience 
and  critic,  although  the  latter  had,  as 
usual,  some  iauk:i  to  tind.    "  When 


Miss  Farren,"  said  one  of  ihem,  "  learns 
to  tread  the  stage  with  more  ease ;  to 
modulate  and  vary  her  voice ;  to  correct, 
in  spirit,  and  reguhte  her  action  ;  and 
to  give  a  projper  utterance  to  her  feel- 
ings, by  a  suitable  expression  of  voice 
and  countenance,  in  our  opinion  she 
will  be  a  most  valuable  act^uisition  to 
our  London  theatres." 

In  the  ensuing  season  she  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden,  but  gained  little 
aecesuon  to  hei^ame,  being  placed 
mostly  in  tragic  Tliaracters,  in  which, 
although  she  performed  them  with 
judgment  and  taste,  she  was  far  from 
being  great  At  length,  on  her  re- 
raoval  to  Drury  Lane,  she  was  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  gap  in  comedy,  occasioned 
by  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Abington 
at  the  other  house.  The  latter  had 
long  been  considered  supreme  in  the 
fashionable  heroines  of  tlie  stsge ;  and 
Miss  Farren  had,  therefore,  no  ordinary 
disadvantages  to  contend  with,  as  the 
sneeessor  of  a  most  exeeUent  actress 
and  an  established  favourite.  The  first 
character  which  she  attempted,  of  those 
hitherto  considered  Mrs.  Abington 's 
alone,  was  Lady  Townley,  and  she  went 
through  it  with  a  success  beyond  her 
most  sanguine  expectations.  It  was  not 
long  before  she  was  noticed  by  some  of 
the  first  circles  in  the  fashionable  world, 
and  sbe  continued  to  maintain  her  high 
rank  on  the  stage,  until  her  retirement 
from  it,  on  the  7tli  of  April,  1797. 

In  the  following  month  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  attached  to  her,  but  had 
been  unable  to  offer  her  his  hand  during 
the  existence  of  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
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from  whom  he  had  long  been  separated. 
So  well  did  she  fill  the  station  to  which 
she  was  raised,  that  Queen  Charlotte, 
**the  most  rigid  discriminator  of  female 
worth,"  as  Mr.  Gait  calls  her,  "treated 
her  with  special  attention,  and  she  was 
selected  to  make  one  in  the  procession 
at  the  marriage  of  the  princess  royal. 
She  died  universally  esteemed  and  re- 
spected, on  the  23rd  of  April,  1829. 
Miss  Farren  possessed  neither  the 

S bvsical  nor  mental  requisites  to  be  a 
iddons,  an  O'Neill,  or  a  Jordan ;  but 
in  that  style  of  acting,  which,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  is  implied  by  the 
term,  ladv-like,  no  one  came  near  her 
except  Mrs.  Abington;  although  that 
lady,  upon  the  whole,  was  a  superior 
performer.  In  the  style  ot  lier  acting, 
as  Lady  Townley,"  aays  Mr.  Gait,  "  I 
have  been  often  assured*  that  she  af- 
forded a  very  fascinating  representation 
of  a  thoughtless  lady  of  quality,  whose 
real  virtues  were  disguised  by  follies, 
carelessly  assumed.  It  was  marked 
with  even  more  delicacy  than  Mrs. 
Abington  had  been  able  to  show  in 
any  of  her  perfonnanceS)  and  in  this 


respect,  finely  presented  a  gentlewoman 
of  the  same  nature,  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  more  refined.  Her  talents 
were  perhaps,  however,  less  versatile ; 
and  after  having  seen  her  in  all  those 
ditferent  characters,  in  which  she  was 
deemed  happiest,  the  conclusion  was 
general,  that  although  Lady  Townley 
was  not  her  most  pleasing  personation, 
it  was  the  part  in  which  her  art  and 
endowments  were  best  shown.  The 
public  preferred  her  Lady  Teazle ;  and 
It  appears  that  ft  must  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  some  superior  charms; 
but  I  have  been  told  by  good  judges, 
that  it  was,  in  several  pomts,  not  so  ap- 
propriate in  manner  as  the  performance 
of  Mrs.  Jordan.  Those  of  that  opinion, 
regarded  it  as  too  much  of  the  fine  lady, 
and  defective  in  those  Uttle  points  and 
sparkles  of  rusticity,  which  are  still,  by 
the  philosophical  critics,  supposed  to 
mark  the  country  education  of  the 
cinating  heroine.  She  was  as  the  ca- 
melio  of  the  conservatory — soft,  beau- 
tiful, and  delicate ;  and  Mrs.  Jordan  as 
the  rose  of  the  garden,  sprinkled  with 
dew." 


JOSEPH  GBORGE  UOLMAN. 


Joseph  george  holman,  the 

son  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 

de.scended  from  the  younger  brother 
of  Sir  John  Holman,  Baronet,  of  Wark- 
worth  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  was  born 
about  the  year  17C0.  His  father  dying 
two  years  after,  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  who  sent  him, 
first  to  the  academy  in  Soho  Scjuarc, 
and  afterwards  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  view  of  enabling  him  to 
take  orders.  The  applause,  however, 
which  he  had  met  with  as  a  performer 
in  the  annual  dramatic  representations 
at  the  Suho  Academy,  had  given  him 
a  predilection  for  the  stage,  which  was 
too  powerful  to  be  overcome,  and  oti  the 
26th  of  October,  1784,  he  made  his 
debut  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Homeo.  His  performance  was 
somewhat  too  fiery,  perhaps,  but  there 
was  also  a  grace,  getiius,  and  sensibility 
about  it,  that  surprised  and  delighted 
bis  audience,  who  bestowed  on  him 


such  flattering  applause,  that  he  was 
irrevocably  confirmed  an  actor.  At  the 
close  of  the  season,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  in  time  to  keep  a  term;  his 
theatrical  efforts  not  being  considered, 
by  those  who  then  presided  in  the 
university,  as  any  bar  to  whatever 
academical  distinction  he  might  be 
desirous  of  obtaining.  On  a  second 
visit  to  the  university,  he  was  permitted 
to  wear  the  gown  of  a  civilian,  although 
he  had  not  kept  the  usual  number  of 
terms,  on  which  occasion  he  displayed 
his  gratitude  and  classical  eloquence,  in 
a  Latin  oration.  After  ht  had  per- 
formed for  three  seasons  at  Covent 
Garden,  a  difference  with  the  manager 
respecting  an  increase  of  salary,  caused 
a  separation,  and  Mr.  Holman  then 
went  to  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  where 
his  reputation  rose  so  high,  that  Mr. 
Harris  was  glad  to  re-engage  him. 

In  the  season  of  1800,  however,  fresh 
differences  arose,  which  led  to  Mr. 
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Holman's  secession  firom  the  theatre, 
with  eight  other  principal  performers. 
Theae  returned  to  Covent  Garden, 
after  a  decision  ct  the  lord  chamberlain, 
who  had  been  appointed  arbitrator,  in 
favour  of  the  manager,  but  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  wea  eidier  not  oflbiedt 
or  would  not  accept  of,  a  re-engut» 
ment.  After  performing  for  m  lew 
nighta  at  the  Haymarkct,  he  returned 
to  Dublin,  where  he  purchascfl  a  share 
of  the  theatre,  but  did  not  find  the 
speculation  answer  Ms  expeetations. 

The  next  important  ev^nt  in  his 
theatrical  life,  was  a  trip  to  America, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
flattering  applause,  and  met  with  such 
success,  that  he  was  induced  to  take 
the  theatre  at  Charlestown.  Here, 
after  having  strengthened  his  company 
by  recruits  from  Lotulon,  he  again  re- 
sumed the  duties  of  manager,  but  with 
no  better  sneeese  than  befbre.  In 
ihc  midst  of  his  difficulties,  he  was 
attacked,  together  with  several  of  his 
perfigrmers,  by  the  autumnal  fever.  It 
soon  canied  off  his  wiie^  to  whom  be 


had  been  married  only  a  short  dme, 
and  he  himself  died  two  days  after- 
wards, at  a  bathing  place,  called  Rock- 
away,  in  Long  Island,  on  the  S4th  of 
August,  1817.  His  first  wife  was  a  great 
grand-daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  she  died  ten  years  after  her  union 
with  Mr.  Holman,  in  1810. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Holman  was,  for 
«  long  time,  the  powerftd  rival  of 
John  Kemble,  whom,  in  some  charac- 
ters, and  in  particular,  that  of  Lord 
Townley,  he  was  thought  to  have  ex- 
celled. He  is  another  instanoe<^  the 
success  which  natural  abilities,  combined 
with  education,  at  once  commands; 
he,  as  well  as  Barry  aiM  Smith,  havhig 
established  a  theatrical  repijtation,  on 
the  very  first  night  of  liis  appearance. 
Mr.  Holman  was  also  a  successful 
writer  for  the  stage :  his  cliief  works 
are  Abroad  and  at  Home,  a  comic 
opera ;  Red  Cross  Knights,  a  play  ;  The 
Votary  of  Wealth,  a  comedy  ;  What  a 
Blun({er!  a  comic  opera;  Love  gives 
the  Alarm,  a  comedy ;  and  The  Gazette 
Eztraordinary*  a  comedy. 


f 

JOHN  BANNISTBR.  . 


John  bannister  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bannister,  celebrated  on 
the  stage  as  a  singer,  and  was  born  about 
the  year  1760.  The  nipht  preceding 
his  birth,  his  mother,  it  is  said,  hud  a 
dream,  in  which  she  beheld  her  infant 
son  dancing  a  hornpipe  on  Garrick's 
head.  W^hether  this  had  any  influence 
on  hit  destination.  Is  not  stated;  bot 
at  the  afje  of  four,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  public,  upon  the  Ipswich  stage, 
as  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Rldiard  III. 

In  the  meantime,  his  education  was 
not  neglected ;  and  as  he  began  to 
evince  a  talent  for  painting,  his  father 
was  recommended  to  bring  him  up  as 
an  artist.  A  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  his  grandmother,  became 
his  patroness,  and  called  vdth  him  upon 
Garrick,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
opinion  as  to  the  master  under  whom 
young  Bannister  should  study.  Oarrick 
recommended  Loutherbourg ;  but  was 
so  pleased  with  the  boy's  repetition  of 
some  passages  ftom  Shakspeare,  thatbe 


wrote  a  part  for  him  in  his  Maid  of  the 
Oaks,  and  requested  him  to  play  it 
Bannister,  however,  preferred  painting 
to  acting,  and  declined  the  part.  After 
he  had  been  six  njontlis  under  De 
Loutherbourg,  his  master  required  the 
premium  of  £200  to  be  paid  down ;  but 
his  father  being  unable  to  spare  that 
sum,  the  former  |[ave  Bannister  hb  dis* 
missal,  complaining  to  Garrick  "  that 
his  pupil  was  more  fit  to  imitate  Nature 
on  die  boards  than  on  canvass."  The 
sulgeet  of  our  memoir,  however,  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
nothing  daunted  by  tlie  observation  of 
De  Lmitherbourg.  *'  His  father,  to 
encourage  him,"  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, "  always  presented  a  shil- 
ling for  every  new  piece  he  produced, 
which  were  mostly  neads ;  and  when- 
ever Jack  was  in  want  of  money,  he 
retouched  one  of  bis  old  drawings, 
knowing  that  his  father's  discrimination 
was  not  the  most  acute.  One  evening^ 
being  in  want  of  a  small  sum,  he  macte 
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a  few  alterations  in  an  old  head,  and 
carried  it  to  the  theatre,  in  hopes  of  the 
usual  douceur  from  his  father,  who  was 
in  waiting  to  go  on  the  stage he  pointed 
out  the  various  beauties,  but  without 
receiving  the  gratuity ; — he  repeated  his 
observations,  but  ttill  without  effect, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  point 
begging  the  loan  of  a  shilling,  and 
his  father,  somewhat  warmly,  replied, 

•  Why  d  e !  you  are  just  like  an 

ordinary ;  come  when  you  will|  it  is  a 
shilling  a-head.*" 

At  length  his  fatlier's  circumstances 
made  it  desirable  that  he  should  seek 
for  earlier  means  of  subsistence  than 
those  afforded  hun  iD  the  profession  of 
an  artist,  and  he  accorJirtgly  applied  to 
Garrick  for  an  engagement.  The  ma- 
nager instructed  him  in  the  part  of  Dick, 
in  The  Apprentice,  in  which  Bannister 
made  his  ddb&t,  in  1778.  He  met  witli 
a  favoorable  reception,  and  oerformed 
so  well  that  it  was  doubtful  whctltcr  his 
serious  or  comic  powers  most  prevailed. 
The  prindpvl  eharaeten  which  he  next 
acted  were  Achmet,  in  Barbcurossa, 
Hamlet,  Romeo,  &c,  which  he  played 
to  Miss  Farren's  Juliet,  &c.  Among 
those,  who  admired  his  tragedy,  was 
Garrick,  who  used  frequently  sit  in 
the  orchestra  to  watch  his  performance ; 
and  behaved  with  so  much  kindness  off 
the  stage  to  Bannister,  that  the  latter 
felt  a  ereat  shock  at  his  death.  When 
the  eU^rColman  opened  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  Bannister  made  his  deb(it  there 
as  Gradus,  in  Who's  the  Du^e?  and 
so  delighted  Parsons,  by  his  acting,  that 
he  called  him  his  son.  The  original  part 
of  Dabble,  in  The  Humourist,  added 
to  his  reputation ;  but  it  was  nut  till 
after  the  demise  of  Bdwin  that  he  may 
he  said  to  have  become  an  established 
tavQurite,  when  he  added  to  his  other 
performances  thoee  of  lAngo,  Brisket, 
and  Peeping  Tom. 

Bannister,  at  one  time,  gave  imita- 
tfone  with  great  sacceat,  but  thinking 
mimicry  an  unfair  mode  of  exciting 
merriment  discontinued  the  exhibition. 
He  gave  «so  a  sort  of  monopolylogue, 
entitled  Bannister's  Budget,  at  tlie 
Freemason's  Tavern,  and  oocationaUy 
on  his  benefit  nights. 

In  1802,  he  became  acting  manager 
of  Drury  Lane,  but  resigned  the  office 
in  1804;  in  which  year  he  nearlv  lost  his 
left  hand  by  the  bursting  or  a  gun, 


while  spoi  tiniT.  His  re-appearance  was 
hailed  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  character  he  as- 
sumed, being  asked  if  he  would  go  on 
a  sporfin*^  excursion,  he  amuspn  the 
audience  by  replying,  "  Oh,  no  !  ilie  last 
time  I  went  out  a  shooting  I  made  a 
bad  hand  of  it  I"  He  continued  to 
perform  wUh  undiminished  applause 
until  the  Ist  of  June,  1815,  on  the 
evctiin^  of  which  day  he  took  his  fare- 
well ol  the  titage,  after  a  successful 
career  of  thlrty^seven  years. 

"  We  afSrm,"  says  a  critic  of  1826, 
"  tliat  the  present  stage  has  nothing 
like  Bannister.  He  had  the  vivacity  of 
Harley,  without  his  tedious  iidgetting 
and  his  empty  volubility; — he  had  the 
maniy  roughness  of  Fawcett,  without 
the  hardness  that  attends  Uiat  quality  in 
the  Covetit  Garden  stage  manager; — he 
had  the  deep  feeling  of  Wallack,  with- 
out w  mudi  parade  of  pantonime  dis- 
play ; — he  was  not  so  good  a  mimic  as 
Mathews,  yet  his  Colonel  Feign  well 

E leased  us  more  than  that  performer's 
e  was  more  like  the  colonel,  if  he  was 
less  like  the  steward,  and  he  preserved 
through  all  his  assumptions  a  iace,  an 
air,  for  the  audience,  in  addition  to  the 
one  he  presented  to  his  fellow-per- 
formers." in  comparing  Bannister's 
Bitd^t,  with  Mathews's  At  Home,  the 
same  authority  remarks : — **  Bannister 
interj^osed  touches  of  feeling  and  path<^ 
and  aimed  at  the  heart— Mathewa  only 
attacked  the  imagination.  Bannister 
made  you  laugh  less,  but  he  satisfied 
yott  more.  Mathews  created  more 
mirth,  and  surprised  you  infinitely  more, 
though  he  actually  pleased  you  less. 
Mathews  gives  every  imitation  as  if  he 
were  embodying  the  being— B«nniiter» 
as  if  he  were  imitating  it. 

Bannister's  best  parts  were  Waiter, 
Whimsiculo,  Trudge,  La  Oloire^  Leo- 
pold, Dick,  Brass,  &c.,  some  of  which 
are  almost  dead  to  the  stage  for  the 
vrant  of  an  efficient  performer.  ]>owton 
and  Fawcett  excelled  him  in  old  men, 
but  in  such  parts  as  Job  Thornberry, 
Storm,  in  Ella  Rosenberg,  and  in  sailors, 
he  was  inimitable. 

Mr.  Bannister  was,  many  years  ago, 
united  to  Miss  iiarpur,  who,  it  we  are  to 
credit  one  of  his  biogranhers,  "  changed 
him,  by  the  most  gentle  and  endearing- 
methods,  (rom  a  professed  rake  to  a 
tender  parent  and  fond  husband." 
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DOROTHY 

DOROTHT  BLAND,  the  real  name 
of  this  accomplished  actress,  that  of 
Jordan  being  assumed,  was  born  in 
Waterfbid,  about  the  year  1762.  Her 
father  was  the  son  oi  a  Welsh  clergy- 
man; who,  having  married  when  a 
minor,  initlnitcd  proceedings  which  in- 
validated  his  union  with  the  mother  of 
our  actress.  Mrs.  Jordan  made  her 
dieatrical  dSMt  tm  the  Dublin  stage,  in 
1777,  as  Miss  Francis,  in  the  part  of 
Phcebe,  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  was 
received  with  a  niuderate  iiiare  ol  ap- 
phmie;  which  also  attended  her  re- 
presentation of  Lopez,  in  The  Duenna, 
the  Rotup,  in  the  farce  of  that  namci  and 
Adelaide,  in  The  Count  of  Maihonne. 
In  the  followinrr  scn-on,  she  appeared 
at  Corlc,  where  she  was  much  admired 
for  her  archnest  of  manner,  and  delight- 
ful and  sportive  simplicity;  and  had  a 
free  benefit  procured  for  her  by  the 

young  bucks,"  by  which  she  cleared 
iSlO.  At  Dublin,  she  is  said  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  persecution  of 
Daly,  the  nianap^er;  who,  alter  having 
lent  her  a  sun^  ot  money,  threatened  to 
anest  her,  it  she  would  not  consent  to 
beiDome  his  unstress.  However  this 
may  be»  after  her  return  from  Cork  to 
Dublin,  when  her  salary  was  raised  to 
three  guineas  a^week,  she  had  an  offer 
of  roarria||e  Ihnaa  Lientenant  Doyne,  but 
declined  it,  by  the  advice  of  her  friends. 

In  1782,  she  came  to  England,  and 
was  engaged  by  Tate  Wilkinson,  to 
appear  at  the  Leeds  Theatre;  where 
she  made  her  dibdt  as  Calista,  in  The 
Fair  Penitent.  Tate  Wilkinson  had,  on 
her  first  introducdon  to  him,  asked  her 
whether  her  line  was  traj?edy,  comedy, 
or  opera ;  to  which  she  replied, '  all }' 
and,  to  give  Inm  a  ipedmen  of  her 
comic  powers,  she  undertook,  when  the 
tragedy  was  ended,  to  sing  The  Green- 
wood Laddie.  **  She  was  heard,"  says 
Boaden,  "  through  the  play,  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  sympathy;  and 
ilie  iiianager  began  to  tremble  at  the 
absurdity,  as  he  reasonably  thought  it, 
of  Calista  arising  from  the  dead,  and 
rushing  before  an  audience  in  their 


JORDAN. 

tears,  to  sing  a  Iwllad  in  tile  pastoral 

style,  which  nobody  called  for  or  cared 
about. — But  on  she  jumped,  with  her 
elastic  spring,  and  a  Smile  tliat  Nature's 
own  cunning:  hand  had  moulded,  in  a 
frock  and  a  hide  roob-caPi  and  her 
curls  as  she  wore  them  all  her  life; 
and  she  sang  her  ballad  so  enchantingly, 
as  to  fascinate  her  hearers,  and  convince 
the  manager  that  every  charm  had  not 
been  exliausted  bv  past  times,  nor  all 
of  them  numbered;  for  the  volunteer, 
unaccompanied  baUad  of  Mrs.  Jordan 
was  peculiar  to  her,  and  charmed  only 
by  her  voice  and  manner." 

From  Leeds,  she  proceeded,  with 
Wilkinson,  to  York,  and  other  pro- 
vincial towns,  performing  male,  as  well 
as  female,  characters ;  but,  though  ge- 
nerally received  with  applause,  ac- 
quiring no  very  great  reputation.  It 
was  at  York  that  she  first  played  under 
the  name  of  Jordan;  but  whether  in 
consequence  of  her  connexion  with  a 
trentleman  of  that  name,  or  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  supposition 
that  she  was  married,  u  uncertain.  It 
was  visible  that  she  was  pregnant;  and 
one  of  her  biographers  hints,  that  Daly 
was  the  ftdier  cf  die  expected  ddld ; 
whilst  Mr.  Boaden  thinks  that,  even 
then,  she  was  under  the  protection  of 
Mr*  Ford* 

In  1785,  she  was  engaged  to  appear 
at  Drury  Lane;  where  she  made  her 
curtsey  to  the  audience  in  the  part  of 
Peggy,  in  The  Country  Girl,  on  the 
18th  of  October.  "  She  came  to  town," 
says  Mrs.  Inchbald,  "  with  no  report  in 
her  favour  to  elevate  her  above  a  very 
1  moderate  salary,  or  to  attract  more 
ttian  a  very  moderate  house  when  she 
appeared*  But  here  moderation  stopped. 
She  at  once  displayed  sucli  consummate 
art,  with  such  bewitching  nature,  such 
excellent  sense,  and  such  innocent  sim- 
plicity, that  her  auditors  were  boundless 
m  their  plaudits,  and  so  warm  in  their 
praises,  when  they  left  the  theatre, 
that  their  friends  at  home  would  not 
give  credit  to  the  extent  of  their 
eulogiums."   Mrs*  Jordan's  next  part 
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that  of  Viola,  in  Twelfth  Night, 
and  her  third,  Imogen,  in  Cymbeline ; 
but  though  she  succeeded  in  both,  she 
was  not  io  much  applauded  tt  In  her 
first  rliararter.  She,  consequently, 
played  comic  part«  chiefly,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season;  and  drew 
such  full  houses,  that  her  salary  was 
doubled,  aod  she  was  allowed  two  be- 
nefits. 

A  short  time  after  she  had  been  in 

London,  she  became  the  mistress  of 
a  iMr.  I'ord,  by  wboin  she  had  two  or 
three  childrant  one  of  whom  was  Mrs. 
Alsop,  the  actress.  At  the  close  of  the 
Drury  Lane  season,  Mrs.  Jordan  re- 
turned to  Leeds;  wneee  the  reception 
she  met  with  fully  compensated  for  the 
fonner  coldness  of  her  audience  in  that 
town.  She  then  viilted  York,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow ;  and,  at  the  latter 
place,  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
theatrical  portion  of  the  public,  that 
they  pieeented  her  with  a  gold  medaL 

She  continued  to  act  at  the  prlncipa) 
metropoUtan  and  provincial  theatres 
with  her  usual  popularity,  until  the 
year  1790;  when  her  connexion  with 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  subjected  her  to 
some  newspaper  strictoree,  charging 

her  with  a  less  careful  a; ten ti on  to  her 

grofessional  duties.  On  her  appearance 
1  the  December  of  that  year,  some 
marks  of  displeasure  were,  in  conse- 
quence, manifested,  upon  which  she 
walked  to  the  Irout  of  the  stage,  and 
thus  addressed  the  audience : — uii^ 
and  GentleiTien.  I  should  conceive  myself 
Utterly  unworthy  ot  vour  favour,  if  the 
slightest  mark  of  public  disapprobation 
did  not  affect  me  very  sensibly.  Since 
I  have  bad  the  honour  and  the  happi- 
nese  to  strive  here  to  please  you,  it  has 
been  iny  constant  endeavour,  1  y  un- 
remitting assiduity,  to  merit  your  ap- 
probation. I  beg  to  asaure  you,  upon 
my  honour,  thatl  have  never  absented 
myself  one  minute  from  the  dntie';  of 
my  profession,  but  from  real  iudiipo- 
sition ;  that  ha?ing  invariably  acted,  I 
do  consider  myself  "under  the  public 
protection."  Tiiis  address  had  the  de- 
sired eOecti  and  her  domestic  ciraim- 
stances  were  no  more  made  the  subject 
of  complaint  against  her  in  her  pro- 
fessional career. 

At  the  time  of  her  connexion  with 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  her  salary,  at 
Covent  Garden,  waa  £30  per.  week; 


t; 


and  want,  therefore,  could  not  have 

induced  her  to  become  liis  mistress. 
She  submitted  to  his  proposals  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  £l,OQO  per  annum ; 
which  was  paid  her  regularly  until,  as 
it  is  said,  at  rhe  sug^tion  of  the  king, 
die  duke  proposed  2500,  as  a  sufficient 
sum.  Mrs.  Jordan's  only  answer  to 
the  proposition  was,  a  blank  cover,  di- 
rected to  the  duke,  inclosing  that  part 
of  the  play-hlll  on  which  was  printed, 
"  No  money  returned  after  the  rising 
of  the  curtain." 

Such  is  the  statement  of  one  of  her 
biographers;  but  from  more  authentic 
accounts,  we  learu  tlie  tuilowiug  par- 
ticulars. At  the  time  when  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  first  made  overtures  to  her, 
she  was  the  mistress  of  Mr.  Ford; 
who  had,  it  eeema,  only  hesitated  to 
make  her  his  wife,  through  fear  of 
offending  his  father.  It  was  now  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  declare  his  intentions 
explicitly,  as  Mrs.  Jordan  informed  him 
that  she  should  certainly  prefer  the 
ruLeciiun  oi  tiie  Duke  of  Clarence  to 
is  fMr.  Ford's):  but  that  the  duke 
should  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment, 
if  the  father  of  her  present  children 
would  consent  to  become  her  husband. 
Mr.  Ford  refused;  and  Mrs.  .Tordan 
entered  into  that  connexion  with  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  which  brought  her 
ten  children ;  and  lasted  in  an  almost 
uninterrupted  state  of  domestic  har- 
mony, until  its  sudden  dissolution,  in 
1811.  She  was  acting  at  Gheltntham 
at  the  time  when  the  letter,  commu- 
nicating the  duke's  intention  of  sepa- 
rating from  her,  and  desiraig  her  to 
meet  him  at  Maidenhpad,  was  received. 
"  She  arrived  at  the  tlieatre,"  says  Mr. 
Boaden,  "  dreadfiilly  weakened  by  a 
succession  of  funting  fits.  She,  hLuvever, 
struggled  on  with  Nell,  until  Jobson 
arrived  at  the  panage  where  he  has 
to  accuse  the  conjuror  of  making  her 
laughing  drunk.  When  the  actress  here 
attempted  to  laugh,  the  atihcted  woman 
burst  into  tears.  Her  Jobson,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  altered  the  text,  and 
exclaimed  to  her — '  Why,  Nell,  the 
conjuror  has  not  onlymade  thee  drunk- 
he  has  made  thee  crying  drunk,' — 
thus  covering  her  personal  distress,  and 
carrying  her  through  the  scene  In 
character.  Afler  the  performance,  she 
was  put  into  a  travellmg  chariot  in  her 
stage  dress,  to  keep  her  appointment 
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with  the  royal  duke,  in  a  state  of  an- 
guish easily  to  be  conceived.  Wl)at 
passed  at  the  meeting  I  would  not  wish 
to  detail.  After  allowing  her  diw  time 
to  recover  Vter  spirits,  and  endenvour  to 
do  herself  justice,  by  making  her  state- 
ment to  the  Regeat  submitting  herself 
entirely  to  his  judgment,  and,  finally, 
to  the  generous  nature  of  the  duke 
himsdf,  the  tliiu  writtt  upon  die  tab- 
ject  of  tlM  aepuation  to  iior  conltdODtial 
ftiend:— 

•*  My  dear  Sir, — I  received  yours, 
and  its  enclosure,  safe  this  morning. 
My  mind  is  beginning  to  feel  somewhat 
reconciled  to  the  shock  and  surprise  it 
has  lately  received;  for  coold  you  or 
the  world  belieye  that  we  never  had, 
for  twenty  yearst  the  semblance  of  a 
quarrel  But  this  it  to  well  known  In 
our  domestic  circle,  that  the  astonish- 
ment is  the  greater  i  Money,  money, 
my  good  friend,  or  the  want  of  it,  has, 
I  am  convinced,  made  him,  at  this 
moment,  the  most  wretched  of  men; 
but  having  done  wrong,  he  dot&  not 
like  to  retract.  But  with  all  his  excel- 
lent qualities,  his  domestic  vimips,  and 
his  love  for  his  lovely  children,  what 
moat  he  not  at  tliii  moment  aufirt 
His  distresses  should  have  heen  reeved 
before ;  but  this  is  entre  nous, 

<•  All  hit  lettert  are  foU  oftiie  most 
unqualified  praise  of  my  conduct ;  and 
it  is  the  most  heartfelt  blessing  to  know 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  deserve  it.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  kindness  and  at- 
tention from  the  R  1,  and  every 

bfaneh  of  the  roval  fomlly ;  who,  in  the 
most  unreserven  terms,  deplore  thh 
melancholy  business.  The  whole  cor- 
respondence it  before  the  R^^—t;  and, 
I  am  proud  to  add,  that  my  past  and 
present  conduct  has  secured  me  a  friend, 
who  declares  he  never  will  forsake  me. 
'  My  forbearance/  he  8a3rs, '  is  beyond 
what  he  could  have  imagined!*  But 
what  will  not  a  woman  do,  who  is  firmly 
and  rincerely  attached!  Had  he  left 
me  to  starve,  I  never  would  have 
uttered  a  word  to  his  disadvantage.  I 
endoee  you  two  other  letters;  and  in  a 
da^  or  two  yon  shall  see  more,  tlie  rest 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  H — —t.  And 
now,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  hear  the 
D.  of  C.  unfairly  abused.  He  has  done 
wronsf,  and  he  is  suffering  for  it.  But 
as  lar  as  he  has  left  it  in  his  own  power, 


he  is  d<nng  everything  kind  and  noblb» 
even  to  the  distressingnimself.  I  thnnk 
you  sincerely  for  the  friendly  caution 
at  the  end  of  your  letter,  though  I  trust 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  it ;  but  it 
was  kind  and  friendly,  and  as  such  1 
shall  over  esteem  it.  I  remain,  dear 
sir,  yonrs  sincerelv,  Dora  Jordan'.'* 
What  was  the  true  cause  of  this  se- 
paration is  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever ; 
mdeed,  from  the  expression  in  the  above 
letter,  it  wonld  seem  that  Mrs.  Jordan 
was  a  stranger  to  it  herself.  Mr.  Gait 
thinks  that  state  reaiona  may  have  led 
to  it;  there  being  a  probability  of 
failure  of  male  heirs  to  the  crown. 
But  this  appears  to  ut  a  most  impro- 
bable, not  to  say  abtnfd,  hypothesis; 
the  Salic  law  does  not  obtain  in  this 
country ;  and  if  it  did,  there  wat  tlie 
Duke  of  Kent  to  appropriate  for  State 
purposes,  without  making  a  victim  of 
one  already  bound  by  ties  next  to 
sacred ;  and  whoie  duunlon  from  them 
was,  to  use  the  words  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 
deplored  by  every  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  in  the  most  unreserved  terms." 

The  particulars  of  the  allowance  made 
to  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  upon  what  con- 
ditions, after  her  tcparMlon  fNmi  the 
duke,  were  publicly  stated  in  a  letter, 
from  Mr.  Barton,  of  the  Mint,  dated  in 
January,  lll84w  She  was  to  receive,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  duke's  four 
daughters,  and  a  house  and  carriage  for 
their  use,  ij2.100;  for  her  own  use, 
iE 1,500  per  annum ;  and,  to  enable  her 
to  make  a  provision  for  her  married 
daughters,  cnildren  of  a  former  con- 
nexion, j£800  per  annum;  making, 
altntT-pther,  £4,400.  This  5Pttlenicr,t 
was  earned  into  effect,  a  trustee  was 
appointed,  and  the  monies,  under  tueh 
trust  were  paid,  quarterly,  to  the  re- 
spective accounts,  at  tlie  banking-house 
of  Measn.  CoutU  and  Co^  The  settle- 
ment was  subject  to  a  stipulation,  that, 
in  the  event  of  Mrs.  Jordan  resuming 
her  profession,  the  care  uf  the  duke's 
four  daughters,  together  with  the  £  1 ,500 
per  annum  for  their  maintenance,  should 
revert  to  his  royal  highness.  In  a  few 
montht  afterwardt,  Ifrfl.  Jordan  ex-> 
pressed  a  wish  to  return  to  the  stage ; 
and  the  care  of  her  four  children  by 
the  duke,  togetfier  with  the  allowance 
for  their  maintt  iKirK  e,  was,  in  conse- 
quence, surrendered  to  their  royal 
fother.    Her  avowed  motive  for  re- 
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Bumiiig  her  professional  labours,  was  tu 
make  that  provision  for  herself,  and 
her  other  children,  which  the  duke's 
death  might  ioddeiUjr  dqurive  her  of. 
This  was  the  rnmmencement  of  her 
subsequent  diificuiiies  and  miseries; 
wldeh  w«  cftotiot  but  thhik  she,  in 
some  measure,  entailed  upon  herself, 
by  taking  a  step  which  appears  to  us 
to  have  been,  just  then,  neither  ne- 
cessary nor  cxperlient ;  and  by  her 
subsequent  imprudences.  The  same 
considerations  that  induced  her  to  a  re- 
nunciation of  four  unmarried  children, 
for  the  provision  of  three  married  ones 
(towards  whose  maintenance  she  was 
allowed  jgSOO  per  annum),  should  have 
prevented  her  frnm  entering  into  those 
engagements  which  drove  her  from  the 
staee  altogether ;  and  thua  denrlf ed  her 
of  tne  society  of  both  sets  ot  children, 
without  enabling  her  to  provide  Ibr  the 
malntentnce  of  one* 

The  imprudences,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  arose  certainly  from  too  gene- 
rous a  motive,  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  to  be  used  in  any  other  way 
against  her,  than  as  a  vindication  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  from  the  charge 
of  oompeOinjpt  her  to  quit  England,  for 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  allowance  to 
remain  in  it.  After  having  stated  the 
return  of  Mn.  Jordan  to  the  sta^,  Mr. 
Barton  continues :  *'  A  cessation  of 
correspondence  between  Mrs.  .  Jordan 
and  myself  ensued,  untH  September, 
1815 ;  when  I,  most  unexpectedly,  re- 
ceived a  note  from  her,  requesting  to 
see  me  immediately.  I  found  her  in 
tears,  and  under  much  embarrassment, 
from  a  circumstance  that  had  burst 
upon  her,  as  she  said, '  like  a  thunder- 
tlorm.'  She  found  heraelf  involved,  to 
a  considerable  amount,  by  securities, 
which,  all  at  once,  appeared  agunst 
her,  in  tfie  form  of  boneb  and  promis- 
sory notes,  given,  incautiously,  by  her- 
self to  relieve,  as  she  thought,  from 
trifling  difficulties,  a  near  refation,  in 
whom  she  had  placed  the  greatest  con- 
fidence." Acceptances  hnd  been  given 
by  her,  in  blank,  uyion  clamped  paper. 
Which  she  supposed  were  for  amall 
amounts,  but  wliich  afterwards  appear 
to  have  been  laid  before  her,  capable  of 
carrying  larger  eums.  "  She  was  fearful 
of  immediate  arrest.  She  wished  to 
treat  all  her  claimants  most  fairly  and 
honourably ;  and  to  save,  if  pebble,  the 


wife  and  children  of  the  person  w>io  had 
so  deceived  her,  from  utter  riun.  She 
could  not  enter  into  negociations  with 
her  creditors  unless  at  large ;  and,  ap- 
prehending that,  if  she  remained  m 
England,  that  would  out  luu^  be  the 
case,  she  instantly  adopted  the  reso- 
lution before-mentioned,  of  going  to 
France."  A  list  of  creditors  was  made 
out,  and  an  arrangement  was  in  pro- 
gress, to  enable  her  to  return  to  this 
country.  AU  she  reqmred,  in  order  to 
set  her  mind  at  ease  on  the  extent  of 
the  demands  that  might  be  out  against 
her  was,  that  the  person  who  had 
plunged  her  into  all  these  difficulties 
should  declare,  upon  oath,  that  the  list 
he  had  given  to  her  induded  the  whole. 
This,  the  party,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
fused to  no;  and  disappointed  thus  in 
the  hope  ?hc  hnd  so  fondly  cherished, 
of  again  returning  to  this  country,  and 
seeing  those  children  for  whom  she 
had  the  most  tender  affection,  she  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  her  affiiciions; 
and,  in  the  month  of  June,  1816,  died 
at  St.  Cloud." 

The  above  statement  is  confirmed  hy 
a  letter,  which  Mr.  Barton  quotes  Irom 
Mrs.  Jordan  herself,  in  which  she  very 
forcibly  depicts  the  agony  of  her  feel- 
ings i  but  in  no  part  of  it  hints  that 
SM  is  in  want  or  money  for  present 
subsistence.  It  seems,  however,  from 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  account,  that 
she  was  living  in  very  gloomy  and  mi- 
serable apartments,  at  St.  Cloud  ;  not, 
a<;  has  been  stated,  without  a  single 
friend,  but  with  only  the  female  com- 
panion who  had  accompanied  her  from 
England,  and  who  haa  formerly  been 
governess  to  her  children,  at  Bushy. 
However  this  may  be,  she  died  at  St. 
Cloud, in  astate,if  notof  pecuniary  want, 
of  extreme  mental  misery,  alter  having 
resided  there  Ibr  some  months  under 
the  feigned  name  of  Johnson.  Even 
her  death,  however,  was  a  matter  of 
mastery ;  for  she  was  declared  to  be 
alive  after  the  first  report  of  it,  and,  in 
fact,  she  died  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1816; 
and  not  in  June,  as  bULed  in  Mr. 
Barton's  letter,  and  at  first  generally 
credited.  Indeed,  ^Tr.  Hoaden  tells 
us,  that  there  was  a  notion,  that  so  far 
from  her  being  dead,  Mrs.  Jordan  had 
been  met  by  various  persons  in  Lon- 
don, and  be  himself  was  strongly  im> 
pressed  with  a  notion  that  he  had  seen 
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her.      I  was  taking,**  b«  rayi,  "  a 

very  usual  walk  before  dinner,  and  I 
stopped  at  a  bookseller's  window  on 
the  left  side  of  Piccadilly,  to  look  at 
an  embellishment  to  lomc  new  publica- 
tion that  struck  my  eye.  On  a  sudden 
a  lady  stood  by  my  side,  who  had 
•topped  with  a  similar  impulse :  to  my 
ConvictiLUi  it  was  Mrs.  Jordan.  As  she 
did  not  speak,  but  dropoed  a  long  white 
immediately  over  ner  face,  I  con- 
cluded that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
cognised, and  therefore,  however  I 
should  have  wished  an  explanation  of 
what  so  surprised  me,  I  yielded  to  her 
pleasure  upon  the  occasion,  grounded, 
I  tiad  no  duubl,  upon  iiuliicieat  reason. 
"  When  I  returned  to  my  own  liouse, 
at  dinner  time,  I  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance at  table,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  struck  me  it  still  rememMred 
In  the  family.  I  used,  on  the  occasion, 
the  strong  language  of  Macbeth, '  If  I 
stand  here,  I  saw  her.'  It  was  but  very 
recently  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that 
one  of  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Alsop,  bad, 
to  her  entire  conviction,  met  her  mother 
in  the  Strand,  after  the  report  of  her 
death ;  that  t!ie  reality,  or  the  fancy, 
threw  her  into  tits  at  the  time ;  and 
that  to  her  own  death,  she  believed 
that  she  had  not  been  deceived.  With 
her,  indeed,  it  was  deemed  a  vision,  a 
spectral  appeattoiee  at  noon-day,  which, 
I  need  not  say,  was  not  my  impression 
in  the  rencontre  with  myseft" 

We  have  only  one  observation  to 
make  on  the  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Barton's 
letter,  relative  to  the  last  moments  of 
Mrs.  Jordan : — If  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
■knew  the  cause  and  extent  of  her  dis- 
tresses, and  had  the  power  to  relieve 
them,  the  imputation  ot  neglecting,  in 
her  last  tooments,  the  obiect  of  along 
and  next  to  conjugal  attachment,  is  not 
wholly  undeserved.  Of  the  amiable 
and  generous  disposition  of  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, as  a  woman,  atnl  of  her  abilities, 
as  an  actress,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  Speaking  of  her  in  die  latter 
character,  Haztittsays:  Mrs.  Jordan's 
excellences  were  all  natural  to  her.  It 
was  not  as  an  actress,  but  as  herself, 
that  she  charmed  every  one.  Nature 
had  formed  her  in  her  most  prodigal 
humour;  and  when  Nature  is  in  the 
humour  to  make  a  woman  all  that  is 
delightful,  she  does  it  most  effecturilly. 
Her  face,  her  tones,  lier  manner,  were 


irresistible.  Her  smite  had  the  eiftct  of 

sunshine,  and  her  laugh  did  one  good  to 
hear  it  Her  voice  was  eloquence  itself; 
it  seemed  as  if  her  heart  was  always  at 
her  mouth.  She  was  all  gaiety,  open- 
ness, and  good-nature.  She  rioted  in 
her  fine  animal  spirits,  and  gave  more 
pleasure  than  any  other  actress,  beeause 
sho  had  the  greatest  spiiit  of  enjoyment 
in  herselC" 

We  shall  condnde  onr  memoir  of 
tlii;s  ill-fated  womati,  with  tlic  follow- 
ing  anecdotes,  related  by  Mr.  Boaden. 
^Wtaen  at  Chester,  Mrs.  Jordan  hear- 
ing that  a  widow,  with  three  young 
children,  was  imprisoned  for  a  small 
debt,  wiiii  expeniies,  amounting  to  £8, 
paid  the  amount,  and  procured  the 
debtor's  release.  The  same  evening, 
whilst  taking  shelter  from  the  rain, 
under  a  porch  In  the  street,  she  was  sur- 
prised  by  tiic  appearance  of  the  woman 
with  her  children,  kneeling  before  her, 
to  thank  her  for  her  kindness.  The 
scene  strongly  affected  her,  and  not  less 
a  stranger,  who  had  taken  shelter  under 
the  same  porch,  who  extended  his  hand 
to  Mrs.  Jordan,  saying,  *  Would  to  the 
Lord  the  world  were  all  like  tliee ! ' 
Seeing  that  he  was  a  Melhudiit  paraon, 
she  retreated  a  little,  saying,  playfully, 

*  No,  I  won't  pliake  hands  with  you.' 

*  Why  ?  *  *  Because  you  are  a  Metho- 
dist preacher ;  and  when  you  know  who 
I  am,  you'll  send  me  to  the  devil.' 
'  The  Lord  forbid  V  he  replied  i  *  i  am, 
as  you  say,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  tells  us  to  clothe 
the  naked,  feed  the  hungry  and  re- 
lieve the  distressed;  and  do  you 
think  I  can  behold  a  sister  iiilfil  the 
commands  of  my  great  Master,  without 
feeling  that  spiritual  attachment,  which 
leads  me  to  break  through  wordly  cus- 
toms, and  offer  yon  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  brotherly  love?'  *  Well,  you 
are  a  ^ood  old  soul,  I  dare  say,  but  I 
don't  hke  fanatics,  and  you'll  not  like 
me,  when  I  tell  you  who  I  am.'  '  I 
hope  I  shall.'  <WeU,  then,  I  am  a 
player.'  The  preacher  sighed.  *  Yes,  I 
am  a  player,  and  you  must  have  heard 
of  me,  — Mrs.  Jordan  is  my  name.' 
After  a  short  pause,  the  preacher  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  replied,  *  The 
Lurd  bless  thee,  whoever  tliou  art !  His 
goodness  is  unlimited.  He  has  be- 
stowed on  thee  a  large  portion  of  liis 
spirit  i  and,  as  to  thy  calling,  if  thy  soul 
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upbraid  thee  not,  the  Lord  forbid  that 

I  should."  Mrs.  Jordan  accepted  his 
hand,  and  walked  wuii  tiim  a  iliOiL  dis- 
tance,  when  he  parted  from  her,  saying, 
•  Fare  thep  well,  sister !  I  know  not  what 
the  pnaapies  oi  people  of  thy  calling 


may  be ;  thou  art  the  first  I  ever  con- 
versed with;  but,  if  their  benevolent 
practices  equal  ihine,  1  hope  and  trust, 
at  the  great  day,  th«  Almighty  vnll  say 
to  eaob,  *  Thy  liiift  are  iatpwa  thae.' " 


MARY-ANN  DAVENPORT. 


This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  I 

Harvey,  and  was  horn  at  Launceston,  I 
in  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1765.  She 
received  a  goad  education  at  Bath, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  in  that  city, 
made  her  diHi  on  the  ttage,  when 
about  twenty  years  of  ape,  as  Lappet, 
in  The  Miser.  She  remained  at  Bath 
fat  die  next  two  years ;  and  during  her 
residence  there,  is  thus  described  by  an 
eye-witness  of  her  performances ;  — 
"  Mi^  Harvey,  about  the  years  1785  and 
1786^  was  a  Uvelv,  animated,  bustling 
actress  ;  arch,  and  of  exuberant  spirits ; 
her  style  was  pointed  and  energetic; 
perhape,  indeed,  she  had  less  ease 
than  was  altogether  the  thing  ;  but 
when  she  had  to  speak  satirically  or  in 
faronjr,— when,  in  met,  she  had  to  convey 

onp  idea  to  the  person  on  the  stage 
with  her^  and  anotlier  to  h«r  audience, 
she  was  alone  and  inimitable ;  she  did 
not  carry  you  away  with  her  so  much 
as  many  young  actresses  that  I  have 
seen,  liui  she  always  satisfied  you  more 
amplv.  Then  her  voice — what  a  voice 
was  hersl  nay,  what  a  voice  has  she 
still,  though  it  has  had  pretty  fair 
exercise  for  the  last  half  century  and 
upwards.  Then  it  had  all  the  clearness 
for  which  it  is  even  now  distinguishable; 
and  it  iMd,  besides,  a  witching  softness 
of  ton^  that  knew  no  equal  tlien,  and 
dial  I  iMTe  never  heard  exceeded 
since.** 

Afler  leaving  Bath,  onr  aetxess  joined 

the  Exeter  ooinpanv,  and  then  married 
Mr.  Davenport,  an  aclor  ot  ordinary 

talent  In  low  eomedy.  After  she  had 


been  married  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Daven- 
!  port  went  to  Birmingham,  and  from 
thence  to  London,  where  she  remained 
a  considefable  time  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing an  engagement.  Being  disap- 
pomted  in  this,  she  accepieU  an  offer 
from  Dublin,  where  she  made  her 
debiU  as  Rosalind,  and  first  commenced 
that  line  of  characters,  in  which  she 
afterwards  became  so  fiunous.  On  the 
deatli  of  Webb,  she  was  ciiqagcd 
to  supply  her  place  at  Covent  Garden, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  received  a  very 
lucrative  offer  from  America.  She 
preferred  the  former,  and  accordingly 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
London  boards,  in  1794,  as  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle,  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  She 
« was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause, 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  season,  was 
engased  by  Colnuui,  Ibrdx  yean^  at 
the  ttayroarket 

Mrs.  Davenport's  most  eetebrated 
personations  are,  her  Nurse,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  Mrs. 
Bundle,  Aladdin's  Mother,  Alice,  in  The 
Castle  Spectre,  Lnowtia  Mac  Tab,  and 
a  variety  of  other  characters.  It  has 
not  been  inaptly  said  of  her,  that  in 
the  vulgar  loquacity  of  the  wonld-be 
youthful  ^Trs.  Ilardcastle — the  ogllngs 
of  the  antiqtiated  virgin,  Miss  Durable 
<--the  imbecitity  of  mnneote  In  Mrs. 
Nicely — tlie  sturdy  brutality  of  Mrs. 
Brulgruddery — the  warm-hearted  cot- 
tager in  Lover's  Vows, — the  attempted 
elegances  of  Mrs.  Dowlas, — the  fierv- 
humoured  dame  Quickly,  and  the  ob- 
tuse intellect  of  Deboraii,  she  overcame 
all  rivalry. 
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WILLIAM  DOWTON. 


William  dowton  is  a  native  of 

£zeter,  where  his  iather  carried  on  the 
biistneM  of  a  grocer.  He  was  born  in 

1766,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 

apprenticed  to  an  architect;  but  having 
played  Carlob,  in  Tiie  Revenge,  with 
great  applause,  at  a  private  perform- 
ance, he  imbibed  such  a  predilection  for 
tbe  stage,  that  he  relin(^uished  his  pro- 
fessional silkies  and  joined  a  stroUing 
company  at  A^hliuiton.  The  many 
hai  dships  which  he  suffered  at  the  com- 
inrac«nient  of  his  career  iM  not  check 
his  theatrical  aiiiljitiun ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  when  nearly  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion, he  gave  away  a  new  coat  for  the 
part  of  Beaufort,  in  The  Citisen.  Prom 
Ashhiirfon  he  proceeded  to  Wevmouth, 
whtJice  he  returned  to  his  native  tow  a, 
and  performed  there  in  tragedy  with 
moderate  success.  He  afterwards  joined 
llrs.  Baicer's  company  in  Kent,  of  which 
he  was  tbe.  prindpsi  comedian,  and 
beinf*  assigned  the  line  of  characters 
best  suited  to  his  talents,  soon  acquired 
a  provindal  reputation.  A  Canterbury 
critic  thus  notices  his  performances  in 
that  city : — *•  Mr.  Dowton,  who  made 
his  first  appearance  here  in  the  last 
nee  week,  we  will  venture  to  pronounce 
a  young  man  of  snpcrifir  abilities,  who, 
with  attention,  will  &oon  become  one  of 
our  London  first-rate  comic  geniuses. 
Hi^  La  Gloire,  Jemmy  Jumps,  Billy 
Bristle,  Sir  David  Dunder,  Feepmg 
Tom,  &c.,  would  be  highly  reliaheo  by 
a  town  audiciici_'."  X^-t  luu^  after,  he 
was  engaged  to  appear  at  Drury  Lane, 
when  M  chose  for  nis  dib^  the  part  of 
ShevB,  in  rivalahip  of  Elliston,  to  which 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  approbation 
of  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  iiad  previously 
seen  him  personate  tfie  ehacaetcr.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury 
Lane,  on  the  10th  ot  October,  179d,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  established  hie  re- 
putation as  a  first-rate  comedian,  though 
comparatively  failing  in  tbe  part  of 
Sheva.  As  l»iy1oek,liowever,  which  he 
performed  in  1816,  he  was  eminently 
successful ;  and  he  produced  a  great 
^iensation  by  immediately  fainting,  when 


he  is  told  that  he  must  presently  turn 
Chri:»tian.  Mr.  Dowton  was,  for  some 
time,  maiuiger  of  the  Maidstone  and 
other  theatres  in  Kent;  he  has,  con- 
tinued n  favourite  with  the  public,  and, 
in  many  ot  his  personations,  i&  an  un- 
rivalled actor.  His  best  characters  are 
the  three  opposite  ones  of  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute*  Dr.  Cantwell,  and  i>ir  Oliver 
Surfiiee;  of  his  respective  merits  in 
which,  an  able  critic  of  the  day  ^vee 
the  following  just  estimate  :— 

"  The  greatest  living  comedian  out  of 
the  direct  pale  of  gentility,  though  we 
by  no  means  insinuate  that  he  is  vulgar, 
s^pears  to  us  to  be  Dowton.  His  genius 
Ilea  in  the  expression  of  strong  feeling, 
open  or  subdued,  at  the  middle  period 
of  life.  lie  can  smooth  over  an  habitual 
vehemence,  indulge  himself  in  the  most 
delightful  cordiality,  and  be  carried 
away  into  the  uttermost  transport  of 
rage,  with  equal  feltdty.  Of  this,  Ida 
three  several  parts  of  the  Hypocrite,  of 
Sir  Oliver,  in  The  School  for  Scandal, 
and  of  Snr  Anthony  Abei^e,  may  be 
considered  as  finished  specimens.  The 
Hypocrite,  indeed,  is  one  of  tlie  few 
perfect  pieces  of  acting  on  the  stage ; 
and»  after  that  long  exhibition  of  smooth- 
ness and  nfFt  cted   humility,  of  which 

every  body  iias  spoken  in  praise,  nothing 
can  show  the  greatness  of  tbia  nctor 
more  than  his  foregoing  the  temptation 
to  rant  in  the  concluding  scene,  and 
braving  the  soom  of  tiiMe  who  have 
detected  him,  not  with  the  ordinary 
outcry  of  stage  desperation,  but  witii  a 
rage  too  deep  for  viotence,  and  a  black, 
inward-breathing,  quivering  malignity. 
Tt  amounts  to  the  awful.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  a  mere 
self-witted  old  gentleman,  is  indulged 
in  the  usual  comic  transports;  and  the 
actor's  art  is  shown  almost  as  mucii  in 
tbeae  by  carrying  Aem  to  their  full 
extent,  even  to  a  hoarse  voice  and  an 
indication  of  absolute  kicking,  without 
giving  us  an  Idea  of  their  bemg  carica- 
tured. Between  these  two,  andwith  all 
the  strength  but  none  of  tbe  unamiable- 
ness  of  their  feelings,  is  hla  Sir  Oliver ; 
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and  in  this,  thoush  altogether  quiet,  he  is 
just  as  true  to  tlie  life,  with  his  cordial 
and  unaffected  benevolence.  With 
powers  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  easily  seen 
t!int  Mr.  Dowton  must  be  alive  to  all  the 
other  impreisiuns  of  bis  nature ;  and  so 
he  it  $  though  diere  it «  harrier  of  mind 

and  manni^rs  drawn  between  tragedy 
and  comedy,  in  i^neral,  which  the  hnest 
tttsoeptibility,  widiout  other  requisitet* 
will  not  enable  an  actor  to  get  tner. 
He  can  reacts  all  the  pathetic  feelings 
which  are  out  of  the  range  of  tragedy ; 


and  we  need  not  inform  our  readers 
that  a  great  comedian  of  this  iiind  is 
infinitely  superior  to  the  commoh  run 
of  serious  actors,  and  only  yields  to  the 
very  first  of  tragedians." 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Dowton  lias,  occasionally,  conde- 
scended to  ton<et1iing  less  tolerable  than 
vulcaiity*  We  have  seen  his  mental 
ozuMrtnee  more  thsui  once  degenerate 
into  physical  indecency.  He  was  mar- 
ried, early  in  life,  to  Miss  Baker,  the 
daughter  of  tht  lady  abovo>iiMBtioned» 


JOHN  FAWCBTT. 


John  FAWCETT  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1769,  and  apprenticed 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  a  respectable 
tradesman,  after  having  received  a 
good  education.  His  fathpr  had  been 
an  actor  ;  but  a  considerable  legacy, 
which  was  left  him  some  time  before 
his  death,  enabled  him  to  retire  from 
the  stage,  to  which  he  had  no  wish 
to  bring  up  his  ton*  Young  Fawcett, 
hotvever,  having  contracted  a  fondness 
for  theatricals,  by  his  constant  attend- 
ance et  a  spouting  dob,  left  his  home 
secretly,  and  joined  a  company  in  the 
isle  01  Thanet,  under  the  name  of 
Foote.  He  made  hu  dib€t  at  Margate, 
at  Courtall,  in  The  Belle's  Stratagem, 
and  after  performing  various  other  cha- 
racters, joined  the  Rochester  and  lun- 
bridge  company.  At  the  latter  place, 
he  obtained  the  notice  and  patronage  of 
Mr.  Cumberland,  Ute  author,  who  gave 
him  some  judtcfout  hints  for  Improving 
his  actinf?.  At  this  time  his  chief  cha- 
racters were,  Othello,  Sbylock,  Oro- 
nooko,  Romeo,  JaAer,  fte.;  but  he  also 
played  genteel  coirudy  respectably,  and 
sang,  both  on  and  ctf  the  stage,  with 
applause.  He  was  next  engaged  for 
ihe  York  circuit  by  Tate  WUl  tinson, 
but  the  manager  soon  discovered  that 
tragedy  was  not  his  forte,  tliough  he 
opened  in  a  first-rate  tragie  character. 
A  low  comedy  part  was  then  assigned 
him  bv  Wilkinson,  in  which  he  so  suc- 
eessfully  acquitted  himself,  that  he  at 
once  fixed  his  reputation  in  that  line, 
and  continued  for  some  years  the  comic 
hera  of  the  York  drout*  On  the  death 


of  Edwin,  he  was  cngap:ed  at  Covtllt 
Garden,  and  made  his  deb&t  therOi  on 
the  21tt  of  September,  1791,  as  Calebs 

in  He  Would  be  a  Soldier,  and  Simp> 
kin,  in  The  Deserter.  He  was  received 
with  great  ap^lau::ie  by  the  audience, 
though  the  critics  of  the  day  decried  his 
acting  as  being  an  imitation  of  Edwin, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  appeared  in 
the  parts  of  Pangloss,  OUapod,  and 
Caleb  Quotem,  that  his  diamatic  talents 
were  properlv  appreciated.  In  1798, 
he  supplied  the  place  of  Bannister  at 
t!ie  Hayiiiarket,  where  he  had  a  prrater 
range  of  characters  allowed  him  than  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  added  to  hit  re- 
putation  by  his  performance  of  Trudge, 
Gregory  Gnbhiiis  (in  whirh  hh  song;  of 
Oh  1  wiiat  a  valiant  iiero  i  excited  pe- 
culiar applause),  Scout,  and  other  parta 
of  considerable  importance. 

In  1808,  he  became  acting  manager 
at  tho  Haymarket,  and  prMluced,  in 
that  rapa'-itv,  tbr  serious  pantomime  of 
Obi,  in  which  Charles  Kembie  piayed 
the  hero.  Mr.  Favrcetf  t  later  tervices 
liHVL'  been  confined  to  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  has  been  stage-manager  for 
many  years.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, and  has  several  children  by  his 
serood  wife,  who  wai  a  widoW|  of  the 

name  ot  Mills. 

As  a  performer,  Mr,  Fawcett  stands 

alniie  in  many  of  his  personations; 
among  them  are  ius  Rivers,  Job  1  horn- 
berry.  Sir  Harry  Sycamore,  Justice 
Woodcock,  Sir  John  Contrast,  and  Cap- 
tain Copp,  in  Charles  the  Second.  He 
it  serious,  without  being  pompous,  and 
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bis  comic  touches  go  sometimes  more 
to  the  heart,  than  the  most  studied 
eflbrts  of  the  tragic  delineator.  **  Hit 
old  men,"  says  a  critic,  "  are  the  second 
now  on  the  stage.  Less  humorous 
than  Dowton,  he  is  more  so  than  Terrv ; 
nor  is  he  so  hard  as  the  iron  Mr. 
Farren  :  he  want--,  perlirip",  the  oily 
humour,  tiie  warmtii  ut  cuiuuring,  that 


Munden  could,  and  Dowton  can,  t!iro\Y 
into  his  perfornoaoces :  but  he  has  hu- 
mour more  exeluritrely  hit  own  than 
either  of  these  gentlemen."  As  a  sing- 
ing old  man  he  is  superior  to  both  ;  his 
voice  is  a  counter-tenor,  and  when  in  i 
its  full  power,  justly  entitled  him  to 
be  called  tlie  bctt  buffo-tinger  of  the 
English  stage. 


RlCiiAKD  JOiNLis. 


Richard  jones  was  born  about 

the  vear  1770,  at  Birmingham,  where  ■ 
his  lailier  was  a  builder  and  surveyor 
of  some  eminence.  Ho  was  educated 
for  the  profession  of  an  architect,  but 
the  applauie  with  which  he  met  in  the 
delivery  of  his  school  reciiationt,  ex- 
cited in  liini  a  fondness  for  the  tn-r  ;  ' 
and  after  he  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  perfonnancesat  a  private dieatre, 
he  renounced  Palladio,  and  enrolled 
himself  among  the  votaries  of  Thespis. 

He  commenced  his  career  with  Romeo, 
Douglas,  Hamlet,  &c.,  which  he  ner> 
formed  at  T.itchfield,  Newcastle,  Kir- 
iningham,  and  Manche.ster,  where,  he 
taytinliia  autobiography,  "a  citcum- 
stance  occurred  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  my  theatrical  prosperitv.  Mr. 
Reynolds*!  otmiedy  of  Laugh  when  you 
Can,  was  announced  for  the  first  time; 
Mr.  Ward,  who  was  to  have  personated 
the  part  of  Gossamer,  being  talcen  ill 
the  night  preceding  the  representation, 
sooner  than  disappoint  the  town,  as  a 
dernier  resort,  I  was  entreated  to  study 
the  part.  Although  certainly  an  ardu- 
OU5  iinderfriking,  Icomplied  ;  and,  after 
having  perlurmed  Laertes  to  Mr.  Young's 
Hamlet,  I  sat  up  the  remainder  ut  the 
night,  and  perfected  myself  in  Gossa- 
mer i  in  which  character,  the  following 
night,  the  audBenee  were  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  approbation.  This  proved  a 
fortunate  event.  The  fame  of  my  suc- 
cess occasioned  Mr.  Jones,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  to  offer  me  a 
lucrative  engagement;  and  I  made 
my  diMi  in  Dublin,  on  the  SOth  of 
November,  1799.  The  encouragement 
I  met  with  on  my  first  appearance,  was 
reputed  on  every  tucoeedmg  one ;  and, 
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for  nearly  eight  years,  I  had  the  happi- 

ne"?-?  of  ef>ioving  both  t!ie  public  and 
private  tuvoiir  of  the  iiiha.Liitantd  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  and  roost 
of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Jones  had  received  various  over- 
tures from  the  London  managers,  which 
lii ;  pr;pii1urity  in  Ireland  occasioned 
him  to  decline ;  but  considering,  as  be 
himself  expresses  it,  that  the  London 
stamp  was  necessary  to  rank  him  at  the 
top  of  his  profession,  he  accepted  an 
engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  1 
where  he  made  his  debUt  as  Goldfinch,  ' 
011  the  9th  of  October,  1S07,  but  his  ' 
pertormance,  as  compared  both  with 
nit  previous  and  snbseauent  efforts, 
was  a  decided  failure.    Whether  from 
timidity  or  depression  of  spirits,  he 
seemed  quite  out  of  his  element;  nor 
was  he  more  successful  in  the  next 
character  which  he  played,  Frederick, 
in  Of  Age  To-Morrow.    The  press, 
one  and  all,  denounced  him  as  a  pre- 
sumptuous imitator  of  Lewis ;  and 
when  he    appeared  in  the  Copper  i 
Captain,  no  remarks  more  favouralble  | 
than  the  following  were  elicited  by  his 
performance.     "Mr.  Lewis,"  saul  one 
of  the  critics,  "  has  left  no  one  so  capable  | 
of  foil  iwing  him,  at  any  decent  distance, 
as  this  gentleman ;  but  it  was  injudi-  : 
dotts  in  him,  to  endeavour  to  shine  in  i 
this   particular   character,  while  our 
eyes  are  still  blinded  by  the  meteor  , 
that  has  just  passed  away.  Mrt  lonet  j 
understands  his  business  and  is  very  i 
attentive  to  it ;   his  light  and  well 
shaped  figure  is  a  perpetual  recommen- 
dation ;  and  his  judgment  teaches  him 
when  to  laugh,  and  when  to  be  gay  and 
spuited ;  but  his  face  does  not  always 
countenance  Ian  mirth;  his  mouth 
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laughs,  hut  his  eye*?  do  not;  and,  when 
we  laugh  with  ium,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently a  tribute  to  his  good  inteulioM, 
thiin  through  the  force  of  iuspirafi.  n. 
ur  the  kindling  of  good  humour,  at  an 
iirre«istible  flame.** 

In  !:pite  of  criticism,  however,  Mr- 
Jones  gradually  rose  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  has  long  stood  alone  in  his 
peculi.ir  line  ofacting.  He  is  not  per- 
iiaps,  the  best  delineator  of  a  fine 
gentleman,  in  the  most  dignified 
meaning  of  the  word ;  but  in  a  gentle- 
manly lop,  he  is  inimitable,  and  he  is, 
under  any  circumstances,  well  bred. 
Sentiment  is  quite  out  of  his  line ;  it  is 
in  the  drinking,  heartless,  but  good 
natured  libertine,  on  excellent  terms 
with  himself  and  every  one  else,*  that 
he  is  pre-eminent.  He  is  sometimes 
too  mercurial  for  a  polished  beau,  or  a 
systematic  seducer;  indeed,  he  never 
seems  quite  at  ease  except  when  in 
motion.  When  he  comes  on  the  stage 
you  expect  he  has  nut  a  moment  to 
stay ;  he  is  all  bustle,  haste,  impatience, 
and  animation.  Animation,  perhaps, 
is  not  the  word  we  should  use,  for  his 


spirits  arc  said  to  be  forced  on  the  stage, 
which  may  account  for  his  over-excite- 
ment. 

His  Irishmen  are  in  general  good  : 
he  hits  oti'the  brogue  ana  manner  with 
all  the  genuineness  of  a  native ;  but  his 
!nii<^  re  i  lence  at  Dublin  renders  this 
fact  nut  very  extraordinary.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  the  hero  of  a  force,  whether  as 
the  wtll-dicssed  dandy,  the  sprucf 
footman,  or  the  fashionable  spendthrift, 
Mr.  Jones  is  unrivalled.  His  Jeremy 
Diddler,  in  Raising  the  Wind,  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  most  naive  and  amusing 
piece  of  swindling  we  ever  witnessed. 

In  private  life,  few  persons  are  more 
esteemed  than  Mr.  Jones.  He  is  ^nid 
to  be  the  victim  of  hvjpoclioudriaci^m  to 
a  painful  extent,  an'tl  to  live  in  com- 
parative seclusion.  His  figure  is  excel- 
lent, and  he  is  allowed  to  be  the  best 
dressed  actor  on  the  stage.  A  piece 
called  Too  Late  for  Dinner,  and  The 
Green  Man,  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Jones.  He  is  a  very  able 
teacher  of  docutlon,  and  has  prepared 
for  th<^  «tnge  several  of  our  tidng  actors 
and  acuesaes. 


ROBERT  WILLI 

This  celebrated  actor,  the  nephew  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  EHi>ton,  formerly  master 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
and  'the  son  of  a  watchmaker  in 
London,  was  bom  in  Orange  Street, 
Red  Lion  Sauare,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1774.  Ac  the  age  of  nine,  he  was 
placed  at  St.  Paul's  School,  where  he 
imbibed  a  fondness  for  declamation,  by 
speaking  the  school  speeches;  and  af- 
terwards, making  a  trial  of  the  stage  at 
a  private  theatre,  his  predilection  for 
the  proica^ion  of  an  actor  became  con- 
firmed. H  e  quitted  school  clandestinely, 
and  going  to  Bath,  procured  an  engage- 
ment as  clerk  iu  a  lottery  office ;  but 
after  liaving  appeared  as  Tressel,  in 
Richard  the  Third,  proceeded  to  York, 
where  he  was,  for  some  time,  a  member 
of  Tate  Wilkinson's  company. 

He  shortly  after  returned  to  his  fa- 
mily, but  still  determining  to  pursue  his 
theatrical  career,  re-appeared  at  Bath, 
in  1793,  in  tho  character  of  Romeo.  He 


AM  ELLISTON. 

remained  in  tins  city  till  179C,  when  he 
left  it  in  company  with  a  Miss  Uendell, 
a  teacher  of  dancing,  whom  he  soon 
after  married  in  London)  and  on  tiie 
24th  of  June,  of  t!ic  same  year,  he 
made  his  bow  to  a  London  audience,  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  the  very 
opposite  characters  of  Octavian,  in  The 
Mountaineers,  and  Vapour,  in  My 
Grandmother.  After  performing  a  few 
nights,  however,  he  returned  to  Bath, 
whence  he  again  came  to  London,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Covent  Garden,  where 
he  had  been  engaged  for  a  limited  n  rm- 
ber  uf  nights,  resumed  his  connexion 
with  the  Haymarket  company  ;  and 
under  Mr.  Colinau's  new  arrangeiuents, 
in  1803,  became  both  acting-manager 
and  principal  performer.  In  1804,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Kemble,  at  Drury 
Line  ;  but  after  that  theatre  was  burnt, 
and  the  conij^any  opened  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, he  left  m  consequence  of  a  quar* 
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rel  with  the  late  Thomas  Sheridan.  He 
then  took  the  Circus,  where,  uDcler  the 
present  name  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  he 
exhibited  burlettas,  founded  on  some  of 
Shakspearc's  plays,  and  various  operas, 
performing  all  the  principal  paru  him- 
selft  and  ahewing  the  verMtUity  of  bis 
powers,  by  olitaining  equal  appiaiue  in 
Macbeth  and  Macheaih. 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  in  1812,  he  again  joined 
that  company,  afid,  on  the  first  ni^^^ht, 
had  the  iiunuur  ut  dchvenng  Lord 
Byron's  celebrated  address.  In  1819, 
he  became  the  lessee  of  tlie  theatre,  at 
a  rent  of  J^10,200,  and  continued  to 
conduct  it  with  gneat  spirit,  tilt  1826, 
when  he  \vns  dc  Trired  a  bankrupt,  in 
spite  of  Im  great  pecuniary  sacritices, 
and  the  adcBnonal  attraction  of  his  own 
unrivalled  acting.  He  next  took,  suc- 
cessively, the  Olympic,  and  the  Surrey. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Eliiston  has  stood 
unrivalled  in  the  gentleman-comedian 
line  of  acting.  Whether  as  the  lover, 
the  lop,  the  rake,  or  the  libetuae,  he 
was  always  the  outward  gentleman  ; 
and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Lewis, 
no  actor  can  be  compared  to  him  in  the 
above  characters.  It  has  been  well 
observed,  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
that  he  understood  all  the  little  pre- 
tended or  avowed  arts  of  a  gentle- 
man, when  he  was  courting,  or  com- 
plimenting, or  making  love  ;  every 
thing  which  implied  the  necessitv  of 
attention  to  the  other  person,  and  a  just, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  mutual  consciousness 
of  the  graces  of  life  or  his  own."  He  has 
not,  perhaps  (or  in  reference  to  his  age 
we  should  =:ay,  had  rot),  the  airiness 
of  Lewis,  but  he  excelled  him  in  those 
parts,  where mirdi  gradually  gives  place 
to  seriousness.  For  this  reason,  though 
not  more  than  a  respectable  actor  in 
tragedy,  he  was  the  best  tragic  actor  in 
comedy,  and  in  such  parts  as  Mcrcutio 
he  evidenced  the  converse  of  this.  In 
what,  however,  may  be  called  homely 
tragedy,  he  was  decidedly  successful ; 
and  his  performance  of  Job  Thornberry, 
in  John  Bull,  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Bannister.  His  voice  and  person  were 
admirably  suited  to  assist  the  represen- 
tation of  the  ciuracters  he  performed : 
the  former  was  at  once  melodious  and 
manly ;  and  the  latter,  \mtil  of  late 
years,  slight,  easy,  and  graceful. 

One  great  defect  in  his  acting,  was  a 


habit  of  what  we  may  call  au;-ing 
between  his  words,  which  he  used  to 
mistake  for  nature.  "  He  said  once,  at 
the  table  of  a  iriend  of  ours,"  says  the 
writer  before  quoted,  "clapping  himself 
on  the  knee,  and  breathing  with  his 
usual  fervour,  *  Nature — aw,— sir,  is 
everything — aw  :  I — am — avr, — always 
— aw — natural— aw."— The  same  party 
making  some  observations  respecting 
the  quantity  of  business  he  had  to  get 
tluough,  he  replied,  "  that  he  had 
lormed  himself  on  the  model  of  the 
grand  pendonary,  De  ^Vitt ;"  and  point- 
ing to  the  portico  in  lirydges  Street, 
which  had  just  been  added  to  the  front, 
**  Yes,  sir,'*  said  he,  "  energy  is  the 
thing  ;  I  no  sooner  said  it,  than  it  was 
done  i  it  was  a  liuonaparte  blow." 

In  die  spirit  of  identifying  himself 
with  greatness,  he  was,  both  on  and  off 
the  stage,  singularly  amusing.  W  hilst 
performing  George  the  Fourth,  in  the 
piece  of  the  Coronation,  he  cried  out  to 
the  audience,  whilst  applauding  him, 
"  Bless  you,  bless  you,  ray  people  !  " 
and  it  is  quite  certain,  if  he  did  not 
consider  himself  actually  tlie  British 
monarch,  he  conceived  himself  to  pos- 
sess little  less  power,  as  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre, 

Of  his  pompous  manner,  Charles 
Lamb,  better  known  as  Klia,  has  given 
some  ludicrous  instances.  Meeting  him, 
one  morning,  and  grasping  his  hand 
with  a  look  of  significance,  LUii^ton  cx- 
daimed,  "  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  I 
am  the  future  manager  of  Di  urv  Lane 
Theatre  V*  "  Breathless,  as  hs  saw  me," 
says  Mr.  Lamb,  "  he  stayed  not  for  con- 
gratulaiion  or  reply,  but  mutely  stalked 
away,  leaving  ne  to  chew  upon  bis 
new-blown  deities  at  leisure.^'  The 
same  authority  thus  describes  a  sub- 
sequent interview :  "  ♦  Have  you  heard  V 
—(his  customary  exordium)  •  have  you 
heard,'  said  he,  *  how  they  treat  me? 
They  put  me  in  comedy  !'  Thought  I 
—  but  his  finger  on  his  lips  forbade 
any  verbal  interruption — '  Where  could 
they  put  you  bef.tr?'  Then,  after  a 
pause,  *  Where  I  formerly  played  llo- 
meo,  I  now  play  Mercutio  i '  and  so 
again  he  talked  away,  neither  staying, 
nor  caring  for,  responses."  The  bict  is, 
that  Eliiston  was  well  known  to  his 
friends  to  be  an  actor  off  the  stage,  as 
well  ns  on,  and  even  the  dismissal  of  the 
must  superfluous  supernumerary  was  the 
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occasion  of  a  scene  wortliy  the  boards  of 
his  theatre.  Whilst  he  was  manager 
of  the  Olympic,  an  inferior  singer  ap- 
peared before  him,  who  had  resigned 
her  situation  in  disgust  at  the  ill  re- 
ception she  had  met  with.  "  How  dare 
you,  madam,  withdraw  yourself  without 
a  notice,  from  your  theatrical  duties  ?  " 
"  I  was  hissed,  sir."  "  And  you  have 
the  presumption  to  decide  upon  the 
taste  of  the  town  ?"  "  I  don't  know  that, 
sir ;  but  I  will  never  stand  to  be  hissed," 
was  her  sabjoinder;  when  Blliiton, 
gathering  up  his  features  into  one  con- 
centration of  wonder,  pity,  and  expos- 
tulatory  indignation,  put  himself  into 
an  imposing  attitude,  and  idaimed, 
•*  They  have  hissed  me  !" 

A  scene  of  still  richer  character  is 
thus  related  by  a  writer  in  The  Monthly 
Magazine.  —  A  gentleman  of  consi- 
derable merit  as  a  provincial  actor, 
once  called,  by  appointment,  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  lie  found  Mr.  Elliston, 
who  bad  then  the  management,  giving 
tome  directiont  on  the  stage,  and  was 
welcomed  by  him  with  great  politeness. 
The  manager,  however,  thinking,  from 
the  slight  conversation  which  passed,  that 
the  gentleman  in  question  did  not  seem 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  greatness 
of  the  individual,  whom  he  had  the  ho- 
nour, fiNrthe  first  time,  of  addressing,  took 
an  odd  method  of  displaying  his  power 
and  consequence.  "  zes,  sir,"  said  he, 
continuing  the  conversation  previously 
commenced,  with  a  slow  and  solemn 
enunciatioD,  the  drama— is  now — at 
its  lowest  ehb;  and"— then  suddenly 
breaking  off*,  in  a  loud,  emjpbatic  voice,  ; 
he  called,  "  First  night  watchman  I"  The 
i^n  instantly  stepped  up,  and  making  ] 


EDWARD 

'^J^HIS  excellent  comedian,  commonly 
called  Little  Knight,  was  born  in  Bir- 
mingham, though  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  in  me  year 
1774.  He  was  brought  up  as  an  artist, 
but  after  he  had  completed  his  appren- 
ticeship, became  stage-strndc,  through 
witnessing  some  performances  at  a  pri- 
vate theatre;  ami  joining  a  company  at 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  was  annonnced 


his  bow,  stood  for  orders.  "  And,"  re- 
sumiM  to  the  actor,  "and  unless — a 
material  change  — I  say— takes  place, 

as  Juvenal  justly  observes,  —  Box- 
keeper,  dress  circle,  right-hand  !"  The 
man  joined  the  group:— "but,  sir,  a 
re-action  must  take  place,  when — Other 
box-keepers  I"  The  other  box-keepers 
came  up. — "  Sir,  I  say,  there  must  be 
a  —  Copyist !"  —  (Copyist  arrives,  ^  — 
"  must  be  a — First  scene-shifter  1" — (the 
man  comes,)—"  Sir,  I  say,  a  convulsion 
which  will  overtmrn  —  Odier  scene- 
shifters!" —  (they  all  flock  round ^  — 
"and  eventually  crush  even  the — Call 
boy !"  He  having  now,  by  the  power  of 
his  wand,  collected  all  these  personages 
round  him,  without  seeming  to  have  an 
idea  of  providing  for  their  exit,  luckily 
thought  that  the  easiest  way  to  dis- 
miss them,  without  derogation  to  his 
dignitv,  would  be  to  make  an  exit 
himself:  beckoning,  therefore,  to  the 
actor,  for  whose  especial  benefit  this 
display  of  authority  was  got  up,  he  said, 
in  a  slow  and  magisterial  tone,  *<  Follow 
me !"  then,  in  the  most  dignified  man- 
ner, he  retired  to  his  room,  leaving 
the  minions  of  his  power  to  guess  at 
his  will. 

Some  accounts  of  Mr.  Elliston's  pri- 
vate character,  mention  it  in  a  manner 
we  should  regret,  and  have  not,  perhaps, 
sufficient  authority  to  record.  A  too  great 
addiction  to  wine  is  one  of  the  faults 
attributed  to  him ;  but  of  this,  we  be- 
lieve, the  public  have  not  had  frequent 
occasion  to  complain.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  drama,  called  The  Venetian  Outlaw, 
;  and  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
altering  plays  to  meet  the  limited  H- 
i  cense  allowed  to  minor  theatres. 


KNIGHT. 

there  to  make  his  first  appearance  as 
Hob,  in  Hob  in  the  Well.  When  the 
curtain  drew  up,  however,  he  was  so  1 
timid,  that  his  brother  pwfwmers  were 
obliged  to  push  him  on  to  the  stage ; 
but  here  the  plaudits  of  the  audience 
could  not  give  nim  confidence  to  speak, 
and,  without  uttering  a  word,  he  ran  off 
the  boards.  This  mortification  damped, 
fbr  a  time,  his  ambition,  and  he  folkrarfd 
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hu  profession  of  a  painter  for  a  whole 
year ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  tiiat  pe- 
riod, his  mania  for  the  stage  revived, 
and  he  ventured  to  play  Hob,  at  Raither, 
in  North  Wales,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  5s.  per  week. 
Here  he  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  play-;::oin::  p-.iblic,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  hunt  :»ent  him  jg6  6«. 
in  lieu  of  attending  his  benefit,  wliieh 
occurred  on  the  same  night  as  a  public 
dinner.  A  short  time  afterwards,  he 
stumbled  over  a  purse  containing  seven 
giuneas ;  from  that  period,  he  remarked 
to  a  friend,  he  had  never  known  the 
want  of  a  guinea. 

After  performing  «t  StaflTord,  and 
other  provincial  towns,  Knight  was  at 
length  engaged  by  Tate  Wilkinson. 
The  manner  ofliis  first  tiecoming  known 
to  [hit  facetious  manager  lias  been  thu^ 
related:  —  One  evening,  alter  Kuight 
iiad  been  petfevming  at  Weveeiter,  be 
received  a  note  requesting  him  to  meet 
a  stranger,  who  was  determined  to  put 
him  in  a  situation  where  his  talents 
nnight  be  shown  to  advantage.  Our 
actor  hastened  to  the  place  appointed, 
and  was  there  addressed  by  a  gentleman 
calling  bimidf  Phillips ;  who,  ader  an 
encomium  upon  Knight's  theatrical  abi- 
lities, stated  that  he  was  well  known  to 
Tate  Wilkinton,  the  manager  of  the 
York  Theatre ;  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing, "  Now,  sir,  yott  liave  onlv  to  make 
UM  of  my  name,  wliich  I  fully  autho- 
rixe  you  to  do,  and  you  may  rely  upon 
being  well  received.  Say,  that  I  have 
seen  yuu  un  the  stage,  and  declared  my 
satisfaction  at  your  performance.' '  Upon 
thi';,  Knight  immediatelv  wrote  to  Tate 
W  ilkmson,  from  whom  he  received,  by 
return  of  post,  the  following  answer: 
*'  Sir, — I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
Mr.  PhiUips,  except  a  rigid  Quaker,  and 
he  b  the  uai  man  in  the  worid  to  re- 
commend an  actor  to  iny  theatre.  I 
don't  want  you. — Tate  Wilkinson," 
Knight's  reply  was  equally  laconic: 
*'  Sir, — I  should  as  soon  think  of  apply- 
ing to  a  methodise  parson  to  preach  for 
my  benefit,  as  a  Quaker  to  recommend 
me  to  Mr.  Wilkinson.  I  don't  want  to 
come. — E.  Knioht."  The  style  of  our 
comedian's  retort  pleaded  Tate,  and, 
about  a  year  after,  he  invited  Knight  to 
join  hia  company,  in  the  following  epis- 
tle :  "  Mr.  Methodiit  Farson,— 1  have  a 
living  that  pradueciSSt.  per  week.  Will 


you  hold  forth  ?— Tate  Wilkinson." 
Knight  immediately  proceeded  to  York, 
where  he  found  that  he  iiad  been  en- 
gaged with  a  view  of  supplying  the  place 
of  Mathews;  and  as  Fmnk  Oatland 
had  been  one  of  the  worst  parti  of  that 
comedian,  he  judiciously  chose  tiiat  cha- 
racter fur  his  deb4t.  He  had  performed 
for  a  fortniffht  with  oonsiderable  ap- 
plause, but  Tate  Wilkinson  had,  as  he 
thouglit,  looked  so  coolly  upon  him,  that 
he  was  extremely  mortified,  and  had 
even  come  to  the  resolution  of  leaving 
him.  One  evening,  however,  as  he  was 
dressing  for  Davy,  in  Bon  Ton,  the  ma- 
nager requested  to  see  him,  when,  taking 
Knight  by  the  hand,  he  presented  him 
with  a  bureau,  containing  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  an  actor's  wardrobe,  ex- 
claiming, '*  Here,  young  man,  take  these 
tilings;  I  have  been  long  loo]<iiiq^  for 
some  one  who  knew  hqw  to  val  ue  thcin  ; 
you  are  the  very  man— there,  go  a.uug. 

In  1S08,  Mr.  Knight  was,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  Bannister,  ontraged  at 
Drury  Lane,  at  a  salary  of  X7,  £,B,  and 
£9  per  weelt,  for  three  years ;  but  just 
after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  the 
theatre  was  burnt  down.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  to  York,  but  soon  re- 
ceived another  summons  to  join  the  ] 
Drury  Lane  company  at  the  Lyceum, 
where  he  made  his  d(i4U  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1809,  r.s  Timothy  Quaint, 
in  The  Soldier's  Daughter,  and  Robin 
Houghhead,  In  Fortune's  Frolic.  He 
soon  became  a  favourite  with  the  pub- 
He,  and  was  considered  without  a  rival 
in  Jerry  Blossom,  Spado,  Trip,  Sim,  &c. 
His  performance  in  the  last  character 
was  reckoned  the  most  chaste  and  na- 
tural on  the  stage.  Whilst  performing, 
in  IS1(),  with  &iita Kelly,  in  the  farce  of 
Modern  Antiques,  a  pistol  was  fired  at 
the  lady  whicli  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  Mr.  Knight. 

Illness  compellctl  him  to  retire  from 
the  stage  some  time  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  his  house  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on 
the  21st  of  Febnmry,  1850  Mr.  Knight 
was  twice  married  :  his  second  Wife, 
to  whom  he  was  united  at  York,  in 
1807,  was  sister  to  Mrs.  Hartley,  and  i 
the  then  herume  of  the  York  stage. 

In  sharp  footmen,  cunning  rustics, 
and  decrepit  old   men,   Mr.  Knight 
displayed   inimitable  comic  powers,  i 
There  was»  it  hat  been  observed,  an 
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odd  quickness,  and  a  certain  droll  play 
al)oat  every  muscle  in  his  face,  that 
tully  prepared  the  audience  for  the  jest 
that  was  to  follow.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  liim,  however,  that  he  was  too 
fond  of  laughter  on  the  stage,  and  tliat, 
in  pathetic  parts,  he  was  to  be  •een 
"  squeezing  his  eyelids,  and  fidgetting, 
and  pelting  about,  till  he  bad  got  the 


necessary  moisture."  Mr.  Knight  dis- 
liked convivial  society,  and  after  he  had 
entered  upon  domestic  life  seldom  vi- 
sited abroad  himself,  or  received  ▼iettors 
at  home.  His  private  character  was 
estimable ;  and  though  he  was  metho- 
dieat  and  reserved  in  his  manneia,  pos- 
sessed greftt  Undncis  and  beneviAenee 
of  heart* 


CHARLES  KEMBLE. 


Charles  KEMBLE  was  born  on  tlie 
2dth  of  November,  1775,  at  Brecknock, 
inSottlb  Wales,  and  sent»  for  education, 
to  the  college  of  Douay,  whence  he 
returned  to  England  in  1792.  By  tlie 
influence  of  bis  brother  John,  he  soon 
after  obtained  si'uation  in  llie  post- 
office,  but  the  salary  wus  not  large 
enough  to  v^reas  his  ambition  for  the 
stage.  He,  accordingly,  threw  up  his 
employment ;  and  after  two  or  three  ex- 
hibitionid  at  private  theatres,  made  liis  ap- 
pearance on  the  board^  of  the  Sheffield 
stage,  as  Orlando,  in  As  You  Lilce  It 
He  subsequently  played  at  Newcastle, 
but  was  decidedly  unsuccessful ;  he  was, 
however,  engaged  to  perform  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  the  season  of  1794,  when  he 
opened  with  Malcolm.  Of  his  perform- 
ance, a  critic  of  the  day  observes,  **  As 
Malco'.iK,  appeared  a  tall,  awkward 
youili,  wuli  what  is  termed  a  hatchet 
face,  a  figure  badly  proportioned,  and 
evidently  weak  in  his  limbs;  his  acting 
was  even  worse  than  bis  appearance." 
Some  improvement  was  visible  in  his 
performance  at  tlie  Hayniarket,  in  1797, 
but  he  was  still  iar  from  respectable. 
In  the  following  ^ear,  he  gave  some 
tokens  of  genius  in  Pbilotas,  in  The 
Grecian  Daughter,  and  Prince  Henry, 
in  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  1800,  he  adapted  to  the  English 
stage  Herder's  Deierteur,  which  was 
brought  out  at  the  Havmarket,  under 
the  title  of'i'he  Point  of  Honour,  and  is 
still  occasionally  performed  with  ap- 
plause. In  1802,  he  made  a  tour  to  the 
continent,  and,  on  his  return,  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden,  of  which  theatre  his 
brother  John  had  purchased  a  sixth 
share,  in  1607,  he  brought  out  at  the 
llaymarlcet,  a  dnma,  translated  from 


the  French,  called  The  Wanderer,  or 
the  Rights  of  Hospitality ;  and  in  the 
follomriiig  year.  Plot  and  Counterplot, 
also  a  translation.  In  181^  an  original 
iarce  of  hiscomposiuua,  called  The  Child 
of  Chance,  was  acted  at  the  Haymarket, 
but  speedily  withdrawn;  his  Brazen 
Buit,  produced  the  following  year,  at 
Covent  Garden,  was  hardly  more  suc- 
cessful. At  the  latter  theatre,  of  which 
lie  possesses  the  share  formerly  held  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  iias 
been  the  chief  actor  in  genteel  comedy, 
and  fn  tragedy  lovers  for  the  last  fifteen 
years. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Charles  Kemble 
possesses  great  versatility  of  talent, 

but  we  doubt  whether  he  would  ever 
have  attained  the  rank  be  now  holds 
without  the  aid  of  his  brother's  influ- 
ence. Not  that  we  deny  his  right  to 
the  situation  assigned  him  by  the  his- 
trionic critics ;  but  to  no  one,  except  a 
Kemble,  wouM  so  !r)ng  a  probation  have 
been  allowed  as  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir went  through  before  he  could  be 
called  more  than  respectable*  Among 
his  best  characters  in  comedy  are, 
Charles  Surface,  Lovemore,  Mirabel, 
Doricourt,  Captain  Absolute,  Sic,  In 
tragedy,  there  were  some  parts  that  he 
made  completely  liis  own.  His  Edgar, 
Falconbridge,  Pierre,  and  Marc  An- 
tony, were  never  mom  ably  repre- 
sented. We  should  say  that,  latterly,  he 
whined  and  ranted  too  much ;  but  there 
is  still  enough  of  the  genuine  actor 
about  him  to  repay  attention,  though 
he  is,  undoubtedly,  getting  too  old  for 
Romeo,  et  Ul  omne  gen  us.  \V  e  have  fur- 
gotten  to  speak  of  bis  Cassio  and  Mer- 
cutio  i  iiii  drunken  scene  in  the  former 
part,  with  lago,  is  a  matchless  delineation 
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of  gendetntnly  (if  fp«  may  apply  that 

epithet  to  nny  vice  so  degnidinj;)  intoxi- 
cation. He  Itas  been  protiounced,  by 
•ome,  the  best  Hamlet  on  llie  stage,  and 
a  pond  Macbeth  ;  but  we  are  not  amiiiij» 
ihoia  who  liiiiik  Mr.  Charles  Kemble's 
powtn        to  the  taik  of  imtnyiog 


CHARLES 

Charles  MATHEWS  was  born 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1776,  in  the  Strand, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  bookseller.  After  having  com- 
pleter! liis  ctiucation  at  Merchant 
Tailors'  School,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
his  father,  but  pud  ktsi  atttntion  to 
books  than  to  theatricals,  for  which  his 
acquaintance  with  EUiston,  at  this  period, 
lea  him  to  imhibe  a  predilection.  The 
latter  was  then  employed  in  gettinp  up 
the  tragedy  of  The  DUtrest  Mother,  in 
the  back  parlour  of  a  pastrycook's 
shop  in  tite  Strand,  and  liiathewa 
undertook  to  perform  Phoenix. 

In  1793,  he  appeared,  as  an  amateur,  at 
Richniotu?,  nnd  at  Canterbury,  ^vhcre  he 
playca  Uld  Uoiley,  Bowkiir,  and  Ilich- 
mond.  and  in  the  latter  character,  as  he 
say  .  ii  Lifiht  with  Richard  for  tw-enly- 
tive  iiiuiutes.  In  the  following  year,  he 
was  engaged  by  Macklin  for  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  and  at  starting  from  London, 
received  from  his  father  twenty  guineas, 
with  a  promise  of  the  same  sum,  wlien- 
ever  he  should  return  and  resume  bis 
situation  beltind  the  eonnter.  He 
made  his  dibilt  at  Dublin,  in  the  part 
of  Lingo*  because,  as  he  said,  he  knew 
he  ehotttd  aucoeed  in  any  diaracter 
that  required  a  wig.  The  audience, 
however,  had  been  to  used  to  the 
acting  of  one  Comelys,  ••  Lingo,  that 
they  would  tolerate  no  onr  i-i  his 
stead,  and  Mathews,  beconut.g  enraged 
at  his  in  reception,  took  otf  his  wig, 
and  threw  it  into  the  pit.  Inft  l  ior  parts 
were  aiterwards  accorded  to  him,  and 
he  began  to  grow  so  disgusted  with  the 
stage,  that  he  left  Dublin,  in  1795,  with 
the  iuteatton  of  once  more  establishing 
himself  under  his  father's  roof,  and 
foUowine  the  bookselling  line.  The 
vessel,  however,  in  which  he  sailed, 
being  driven,  by  stress  of  trctther,  into 


the  loftier  heroes  of  Sbakspearp.    Mr.  i 

Charles  Kemble,  who  is  about  five  feet  i 
eleven  inches  in  height,  was  married, 
on  the  Snd  of  July,  IfMM,  to  Miss 

Decamp,  by  whom  h'^  h:is  n  son  :uid 
two  daughters ;  of  whom  we  beheve 
Mitt  Fanny  KemUe  is  the  elder. 


MATHEWS. 

S\^atisea,  tie  accepted  ul  an  engagement 
at  the  theatre  in  that  town,  and  was  | 
received  with  so  much  applause,  that  ! 
he  deferred  his  visit  to  the  metropolis,  i 
and  passed  about  two  years  in  Wales. 
In  the  course  of  tiiat  time,  his  name 
had  become  ftvourably  known  to 
Tate  Wilkinson,  who,  on  tlie  departure 
of  Emery  from  York  for  London,  en- 
gaged Mathews  to  succeed  him.  His 
first  appearance  in  this  city,  took  place 
on  the  17  th  of  August,  1798,  when  he 
performed  Silky,  in  The  Road  to  Ruin, 
and  his  favouritp  part  of  Lingo.  He 
was,  at  this  time,  so  tiuii,  that  WtUcineon 
observed  to  him,  "he  never  saw  any 
one      thin  to  be  alive." 

Oit  the  16th  of  May,  1803,  he  made 
his  bow  to  a  London  audience,  as  Jabal 
in  The  Jew,  and  Lingo;  he  was  well 
received,  and  his  per.-«onation  of  Old 
Wiggins,  Risk,  and  a  few  other  cha- 
racters, at  once  stamped  his  fame.  In 
September,  1804,  he  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane,  as  Don  Manuel,  in  She  Would  and 
She  Would  Not;  but  a  timidity,  which 
he  could  not  conquer,  paralysed  his 
exertions;  and,  from  1801  to  1809,  he 
added  Uttle  to  Itis  fame,  except  in  the 
summer  season,  at  the  Haymarket, 
where  his  adnwrable  performance  in  the 
latter  year,  in  Killing  No  Murder, 
formed  an  era  in  his  theatrical  career. 
He  was  not  less  successful  in  the  part 
of  Cypher,  which  he  performed  at  the 
Lyceum,  after  the  conflagration  of 
the  two  patent  theatres.  In  1812,  he 
made  hb  debut  at  Covent  Garden,  as 
Buskin,  in  Love,  Law,  and  Physic;  and 
performed  in  several  farces  with  Liston, 
during  that  season,  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  When  the  Haymarket  again 
opened,  he  was  announced  to  play  six 
charaetera  in  a  piece,  called  The  Actor 
of  all  Work,  bis  performance  in  which 
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drew  crowded  houses  for  many  nights. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  benefit,  he  gave 
further  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his 
talent,  by  playing  MadMsthi  drctting 
thn  (  haracter  M Itiued  CO  be  in  the 
time  of  Gav. 

Mr.  Matbewi  had,  from  thedme  of 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Ilaymarket, 
been  intrusted  witli  some  of  ttte  most 
important  parts  in  his  line,  at  that 
theatre;  but,  at  tlie  larger  houses,  there 
seemed  to  be  anyti)ing  but  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  proper  scope  to  his  abihties. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  resolved 
upon  giving  an  entertainment  by  him- 
self, and,  in  1818,  he  announced  himself, 
for  the  first  time,  At  Home,  at  the 
English  Opera  House.   In  his  prelimi- 
nary address  to  the  audience  lie  stated 
that  it  had  been  his  highest  ambition 
to  appear  before  the  publie  in  the 
legitimate  shape  of  a  regular  comedian  ; 
but  that,  circunutanoes,  however,  which 
he  could  neither  eonind  nor  account 
for,  had  deprived  him  of  the  opportu- 
ni^  of  so  doing ;  in  the  meantime  he 
had  been  frequently  urged  to  attempt 
an  entertainment  by  himself,  and  re- 
minded with  what  success  the  cele- 
brated    Dibdin  had,  during  several 
winters,  kept  together  whole  audiences, 
by  his  single  exertions.    "  Still  1  pre- 
ferred," he  continued,  "  the  exercise 
of  my  profession  as  a  member  of 
tbe  national  theatre ;  and  could  I  have 
!)n  iiiflulged  in  the  first  wisli  of  my 
heart,  tliat  of  appeariog  freouently 
befoi  e  you  in  eliaraccerf  of  legitimate 
comedy,  in  that  capacity  I  should  pro- 
bably have  remained."   His  At  Home, 
was  completely  MiecMAd )  Imt  he  was 
not,  it  seems,  permitted  to  enjoy  his 
triumph  witliout  opposaioa  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Dmry  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  managers,  to  whom  we  pre- 
sume, he  alludes,  in  the  following  pas- 
sages in  his  addieia  at  the  conduuoa 
of  his   performances  for  the  season. 
*'  I  am  aware,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  it  is  fit  you  should  be  aware  also, 
that  very  serious  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  proprietors  and  managers 
of  the  winter  theatres,  to  drive  me 
from  thia  asylum ;  and  as  1  had  declined 
to  eat  their  bread,  for  which  I  had  lost 
all  relish,  they  wished  to  deprive  me 
of  the  means  of  eating  any  bread  at 
alL  At  all  e?ent^  they  have  certainly 
envied,  andendeavoored  to  prevent  roy 


reaping  that  plentiful  barvei^  which 
has  ripened  in  the  cunahine  of  yout 

favour." 

In  1819,  and  three  following  years, 

he  resumed  his  performances  At  Home, 
in  The  Trip  to  Paris,  Country  Cousins, 
Travels  in  Air,  Earth,  and  Water, 
and  Youthful  Days  of  Mr.  Mathews. 
It  has  been  reported,  that  he  received 
jS1,000  per  annum  for  his  share  in  these 
ontrrtainments  from  Mr.  Arnold;  but 
tills  is  contradicted  by  one  of  liis  bio- 
graphers, who  says  that  the  latter  gen- 
tleman's agreement  was,  to  take  the 
first  £10,  and  to  share  the  remainder 
nightly  with  Mr.  Mathews, 

In  1823,  Mr.  Mathews  went  to 
America,  where  he  performed  with 
great  applause  in  the  regular  dramaii 
and  also  in  his  At  Homes.  *'  Th«e 
were  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the 
Philadelphian  gentry,  who  were  too 
fastidious  to  witness  a  regular  play; 
and  thii  dreumstance  gave  nie  to  some 
ill-naturp(l  remarks  on  onr  comedian, 
who  was  stigmatized  as  an  itinerant 
mimic,  and  otherwise  abused  in  the 
I'hil-uielphia  Gazette.  **  If  we  hear," 
ran  one  uf  the  passafi^es  in  this  news- 
paper, *'  of  any  of  our  learned  professors, 
sage  judges,  wise  legislators,  or  pious 
clergymen,  being  present,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  report  thereof  to  the  public;  and  j 
endeavour  to  hold  up,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  our  readers,  those  fastidious 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  delicate  { 
stomachs  cannot  digest  a  play,  but  can 
gorge  their  cormorant  appetites  on  the  I 
vulgarity  and  smut,  which  have  been  ! 
scouted  from  the  stage  as  stale  and 
unprofitable  excrescences." 

Mr.  Mathews  made  this  paragraph 
the  subject  of  an  action  lor  libel,  and 
received  heavy  damages.  After  his 
return  to  England,  hv  rontinued  to  he 
At  Home  as  usual,  and  also  performed 
in  aeveial  of  the  English  Opera  House 
pieces.  Among  the  characters  by  which 
he  gained  most  reputaiiun  were,  Jona- 
than W.  Doubikins,  in  Jonathan  in  Eng- 
land, and  Monueur  Malleti  in  My 
Daughter's  Letter. 

*'  As  an  actor,"  says  a  biographical 
critic,  "Mr.  Mathews  possesses  the 
rare  art  of  extracting  his  penonal 
nature  from  his  assumptions ;  and  he 
is  Sir  Fretful  or  Morbleu,  without  one 
ahade  of  If  atbewt  about  hin."  Hia 
At  Homes  liave  earned  some  to  call  him 
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»  mere  miiiiic;  but«  as  ttie  same  autho- 
rity •beerves,  *'  where  a  man,  the 
pi>vvprs  of  his  imagination,  concpives  a 
vuice  and  a  nianuer,  and  executes  his 
conception,  he  ceases  to  be  a  mimic; 
because  what  he  produces  has  no  real 
existence.  Let  us,  under  this  idea, 
beholJ  -Mi.  Mathews  At  Home.  ^Vhc^c 
are  the  orlgiiiais  from  whence  Mon- 
rfeor  Zephyr,  Longbow,  Nab,  Dr. 
Prolix,  Daniel  O'Kourke,  Sassafras, 
Tourville,  Uesekiel  Uuik,  &c.,  were 
diawtn  f  to  tt^  nothitiif  of  tiie  eoantlnt 
hundreds  or  beings,  thnr  live  their 
brief  moment  in  his  dialogue  songa. 
Do  they  ever  striice  the  ear  or  the  eve 
as  unnat'iril  '  No!  we  feel  they  might 
exist;  but  to  track  their  iikene&s  to 
individuals,  is  impossible.  Much  more 
impossible  i>  it  that  hp  should  have 
copied  them  irom  individuals.  Such  a 
couno  would  have  required  a  much 
longer  servitude  to  society,  than  Mr. 
Mathews's  life,  quadrupled,  would  , 
allow  him  to  pay.  The  lit  n,  almost 
all  the  creatures  forming  Mr.  Mathews's 
dramatis  pertoruBj  are  creations  of  his 
fancy  ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  as  much  an 
actor  as  Qarrick  could  have  been,  and 


much  more  so  than  any  aclor  of  the 
present  day  is<" 

In  person,  Mr.  Mathews  is  about 
five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height;  his 
countenance  is  pleasing  on  the  atage, 
though  inclining  rather  to  seriousness 
than  drollery  in  its  expression.  His 
action  is  somewhat  impeded  by  a  limp 
in  one  of  his  legs,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
at  to  ihat  the  eiftct  of  Mi  peifonnanee. 
He  owes  tills  iiifim  ity  to  an  accident 
which  be  met  with  some  years  ago, 
when  be  «ra*  thrown  out  of  a  gig,  and 
seriously  inji  red. 

Mr.  Mathews,  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried :  first,  to  a  Mlia  Strong,  of  Exeter, 
in  the  year  1797 ;  and  secondly,  in 
ISOil,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of 
his  former  wifr,  to  Miss  Jackson,  half 
sister  to  Miss  F.  M.  Kelly.  J'his  lady, 
who  li-ft  the  stage  in  1800,  was  a  very 
sweet  singer,  and  the  original  Fanny,  in 
Killing  No  Murder.  In  private  life, 
Mr.  Mathews  is  much  respected  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
His  residence  is  at  Hampsteadt  where 
he  is  said  to  have  collected  a  very 
valuable  and  extcniive  aet  ofdieatrical 
paintings. 


CHARLES 

This  eminent  tragedian  is  the  son  of 
a  snrgeont  and  was  born  in  Fenchurch 
Street,  London,  on  the  l<Hh  of  January, 

1777.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  under  a  private  tutor;  and, 
alter  passhig  a  short  time  at  Copen- 

hagrn,  sent  to  Eton.  othI,  ttltimately, 
to  Merchant  Tailors'  ^5chooi.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  was  placed  in  a 
merchant's  roii!irin.x-house ;  but  a  the- 
atrical mama  liad  taken  too  strong  hold 
on  his  mind,  to  render  any  other  pro- 
fession but  the  stage  tolerable  to  him. 
He  tried  his  powers,  first,  at  John  Street, 
and  other  private  theatres;  and  far 
outshone  all  his  companions  on  the 
boards.  The  Liverpool  manager,  hear- 
ing of  his  talents,  at  once  engaged  him  ; 
and  he  accordingly  made  his  deb&t  in 
that  city,  in  1798,  in  the  part  of  Douglas. 
The  applause  with  which  he  met  was 
unprecedented  for  a  new  actor;  and 
indvoed  hini,  in  the  following  acaaon, 


I  YOUNG. 

to  rr'iimc  his  own  name,  which  he  had 

freviously  laid  aside  for  that  of  Green, 
n  1800,  1801,  and  1802,  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  Clisj-nv  stage;  and  in 
1805,  whilst  perlorming  at  Liverpool, 
he  nanicd  Mte  Grimani,  who  died 
soon  after  becoming  a  mother. 

After  having  conducted  the  Chester 
theatre  for  a  year  or  two,  Mr.  Young 
was  engaged  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre; 
where  he  made  his  first  bow  to  a  Lon- 
don audience,  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1807. 
He  was  well  received  hy  the  audience, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  favourably  noticed 
by  the  critics ;  one  of  the  best  of  that 
day,  after  pointing  out  some  of  the 
faults  of  our  actor,  says :— "  Mr.  Young, 
however,  is  not  the  common  actor  of 
tiie  stage;  he  has  genius,  and  much 
feeling;  and  if  he  did  not  altogether 
enter  into  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
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difficulty  and  variety  of  a  part  in 

which  Kemble,  U[  donhfedly  the  first 
actor  in  £urop««  is  daiiv  making  im- 
provements. We  will  nniih,  by  pro- 
nouncing Mr.  Young  a  greit  aniuisition 
to  tiie  profession.  Tlie  chief  laults  of 
hii  penormance  appear  to  have  been  a 
monotony  of  declamation  in  his  solilo- 
qui^  and  a  want  of  sufficient  dignity, 
and  elegance,  in  the  familiar 


scenes."  After  the  destruction  of  the 
two  patent  theatres,  by  fire,  Mr.  Young 
left  the  metropoUs;  but  returned  in 
ISIO,  and  was  engaged  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, a-j  tLcund  to  John  Kemble,  and  as 
the  occasional  representative  of  his  parts. 
The  latter  tragedian  played  but  rarely ; 
and  the  sulyect  of  our  memoir  had,  in  con< 
sequence,  full  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  powers  in  a  varied  range  of  charac- 
ters, of  whidi  he  held  undisputed  poaiea- 
iion  xiiitil  the  appearance  of  Kean  and 
Macready.  About  a  j^ear  or  two  ago,  he 
played,  alternately,  wiA  Kean,  at  Drury 
l/.iue,  Othello  and  lago,  and  other  cha- 
racters; and  their  united  performance 
drew  very  large  houses.  He  returned, 
subsequently,  to  Covent  Garden;  where, 
his  performance  in  Miss  Mitford's 
Rtenzi,  added  to  his  reputation;  and 
caused  that  tragedy  to  nave  a  very 
success! ui  run. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Young  has  fewer 
admirers  than  either  Kean  or  Macready ; 
to  both  of  whom  he  is,  in  our  estimation, 
decidedly  inferior.  His  best  characters 
ar^  Daran,  in  The  Exile,  Beverley, 
Camus,  lago,  The  Stnmger,  Hamlet, 
and  Macbeth.  In  Rolla,  he  is  far  sur- 
passed by  Wallack;  and  his  Richard 
the  Third  may  be  called  a  fidlure.  In 
genteel  comedy,  he  succppiUnl  best  in 
such  parts  as  Joseph  Surtace,  Mr. 
OaUey,  and  Falkland;  but  in  these  he 
gave  more  of  the  actor  and  the  gentle- 
man than  the  man ;  it  was  Mr.  Young, 
mtiherthan  Mr.  Surface,  that  the  audi- 
ence seemed  to  be  listening  to.  Ind:"cd, 
this  fault  runs  tlirough  ail  his  p«:ibun- 
aUons ;  his  distinct  and  sonorom  voice ; 
his  graceful  action ;  his  cold  and  careful 
declamation;  his  thoughtful  brow  and 
serious  aspect,  are  to  be  seen  alike  in 
lago,  in  KoUa,  in  Macbeth,  and  in 
Hamlet  He  never  eeemed  to  hMe 
himielf  In  hb  diarteter;  and  thus  his 


acting  had  mote  the  appearance  of  a 

drav^ ing-rooin  exhibition,  where  the 
performer  is  afraid  of  startling  his 
audience,  than  that  of  an  aetor  with  full 
scope  for  action  and  expression,  with- 
out the  danger  of  his  soiling  a  carpet,  or 
overturning  a  china  jar.  We  fully  concur 
irt  the  following  remarks  of  a  critic  : 
"  The  elegance  of  Young's  atdtudes  at 
one  period  delighted  us,  the  harmony 
of  his  voice  charmed  us,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  lus  delineations  procured 
our  respect;  but  we  can  challenge  our 
memory  with  no  period,  when  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  acting  made  our  hearts 
throb  quicker,  or  caused  the  blood  to 
rush  from  our  breasts  with  fear,  or 
revel  there  in  rapture — he  never  ex- 
cited us — all  our  emotions  were  those 
of  placid  pleasure.  At  his  worst,  he 
never  olftnded  us ; — at  his  best,  he  only 
pleased  us.  All  he  does,  appears  to  us 
to  smell  of  the  lamp.  We  can  see  the 
regular  gradation  of  every  act ;  »nd  he 
plunges  a  dagger  in  his  breast  witii  t!ie 
same  elegance  and  precision  that  he 
used  to  hand  a  chair  to  Lady  Teazle. 
He  never  lets  passion  run  away  with 
him ;  and  if  he,  in  consequence,  never 
commits  a  gross  absurdity,  he  unluckily 
never  hits  upon  a  wildly  original  beauty. 
Mr.  Voung  never  gives  lamseif  up  to 
his  feelings,  but  always  relies  upon  his 
judgment — he  never  acts  from  the  heart, 
but  the  head.  The  effect  of  his  per- 
sonations to  us  are  only  so  many  spc- 
cimens  of  his  elocutionary  powers; 
talented  redtations  of  the  authors,  but 
cold  embodiments  of  the  character; 
pleasing  illustrations  of  language, — 
weak  ebullitions  of  feeling.** 

In  person,  Mr.  Young  is  about  five 
feet  seven  niches  m  height  with  a 
dark  complexion,  and,  in  profile,  not 
unlike  John  KLml  le;  though,  both  in 
physical  and  mental  respects,  he  iiimucii 
mfeiior  to  that  gifted  tragedian.  He 
plays  on  the  pi  ino,  and  sings  with  taste, 
boiii  oil  ai.d  oti'the  stage;  an  accom- 
plishm  nt  exhibited  by  him  to  advan- 
tage in  the  slight  vocal  portion  allotted 
to  Falkland  and  lago.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  acted  Maclieatli  and  Inkle, 
with  applause;  and  to  have  given  a 
^tedmen  of  his  cwnic  powers,  at  Liver- 
pooli  in  the  part  of  Shacabac 
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Mr.  LISTON  was  bom  about  the 
year  1777|  in  the  parish  of  Su  Anne, 
Westminster,  and  educated  at  the 
Soho  School,  under  Dr. Barrow.  His 
parentage  iias  not  been  precisely  as- 
certained ;  but  one  of  his  biographers, 
afrcr  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  an 
angry  newspaper  correspondence  which 
took  i^aoe  soma  ycart  ago,  between 
the  subjprt  of  our  memoir,  and  a  person 
who  claimed  him  as  h'u  son,  adds; 

Mr.  Lietm'a  fitther  was  a  Mr.  John 
Lij»ton,  once  well  known  in  the  sport- 
ing world.  He  was  a  man  ot  ecceninc 
habits,  and  more  eccentric  sayings :  but, 
firom  his  devotion  to  the  gaming-table, 
became  reduced,  and,  at  the  time  he 
claimed  our  hero,  was  in  a  very  mean 
capacity  in  the  Custom-house."  If  this 
aooonnt  be  correct,  !t  is  not  hnnrobable 
that  Li./vOii,  had  ot;ly  iiis  eaucation 
to  depend  on,  for  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence; and  accordingly,  we  find  him, 
about  1799,  in  the  capacity  of  master  of 
the  grammar-school  of  St.  Martin's,  in 
Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

We  are  not  informed  what  led  him 
to  follow  the  stage  as  a  profesuon;  his 
liTit  regular  theatrical  situation  waa  at 
Dubii  n ,  where  he  played  some  unimpor- 
tant parts  in  trt^edy  and  comedy,  but 
excited  no  notice  in  dther.  He  after- 
wards became  a  member  of  Stephen 
Kemble's  company,  who  advised  him  to 
attempt  second-rate  old  men,  in  which 
he  succeeded  tolerably  well.  His  country 
boys,  however,  procured  him  the  great- 
est applause  ;  the  happy  ncgativeness  of 
his  face,  as  lus  biographer  expresses  it, 
greatly  aided  hit  detineatiom  of  obtnse 
intellect ;  and  his  benefits  became  con- 
vindog  proofs  of  the  townsfolk's  estima- 
tion 01  their  conedian.  Tbu  success 
induced  him  to  apply  for  an  advance  of 
salary,  which  the  manager  refused; 
tdling  him,  if  he  wete  wbsatlsfied  he 
might  go ;  "  for  such  actors  as  he  were 
to  be  found  in  every  bush."  The  next 
morning,  Stephen  iCemble  was  on  his 
way  to  another  town,  ■v\hpn,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  from  Newcastle,  he 
peroeiftd  I<bton  standing  in  tiie  middle 


of  a  hedge  by  the  road- side.  "  Good 
heavens  1  Liston,"  cried  the  manager, 
**wliat  are  yon  doing  there  !^  **Only 
looking,"  he  replied,  "  for  some  of  the 
actors  you  told  me  of  this  morning." 
The  manager's  disapprofaalion  was  not 
the  only  mortification  Listen  met  with 
at  Newcastle ;  being  rejected  bv  his 
daughter,  Fanny,  to  whom  lie  bad  paid 
his  addrMses. 

By  the  recoininendation  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kcmble,  who  entertained  an 
opinion  of  his  abilities  diffi^reTit  from 
that  of  Stephen,  Mr.  Liston  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Haymarket,  in  the  summer 
of  1805.  He  made  his  dibat  as  Sheep- 
face,  a  part  in  which,  from  its  effective 
situations,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
succeed.  This  and  other  characters, 
gained  him  a  reputation  sufficient  to 
induce  the  C^jveiit  Garden  management, 
who  had  previously  declined  his  ser- 
vices, to  find  a  vacancy  for  Um,  and  he 
8ccordiiif;!y  appeared  at  that  theatre, 
on  tile  15ih  of  October,  in  Jacob  Gawkey, 
in  The  Chapter  of  Accidents.  "His 
entree,"  says  one  of  his  critics,  "was 
peculiarly  felicitous ;  his  outre  appear- 
ance fblfilled  all  the  ideas' that  the 
cognomen  *  Gawkey '  creates,  and  his 
reception  was  enthusiastic."  But  his 
subsequent  performances  were  not  so 
effective;  and  during  that,  and  the 
following  season,  his  engagement  was 
looked  upon,  by  his  brethren,  as  an 
imprudent  managerial  step ;  and  a  cele- 
brated tragedian  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  he  has  phiz  comic  a,  sure  enough, 
but  as  to  vts  comka,  he  has  nothing  of 
it  in  his  composition."  He  was,  however, 
gradually  rising  in  public  favour,  and 
his  performances  in  Lord  Grizzly  and 
Caper,  in  The  Widow's  Choice,  at  once 
stamped  his  reputation. 

At  his  benefit,  in  the  season  of  180i),  he 
surprised  his  adnnreiB  by  announcing 
himself  for  the  part  of  Octavian  ;  the 
attempt  was  too  respectable  to  excite 
laughter,  and  for  that  leaaon  only,  met 
with  applause. 

At  the  time  of  the  O.  F.  row,  our 
actor  waa  reported  to  have  laid  thiti 
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*'  the  managen  would  have  conquered, 

had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  the 
blackguard  citizens."  Tnis  getting  to 
the  public  eari  play-going  patrons 
determined  to  resent  it,  and  the  next 
time  Liaton  appeared,  he  was  received 
with  a  shower  of  apples,  and  divers 
lio'.vl^,  hisses,  and  vituperative  excla- 
mations. Upon  his  advancing  however, 
to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  totally 
denying  the  charge  which  had  f^iven 
rise  lu  the  ciauioui,  im  wju>  immedidLely 
restored  to  favour. 

After  having  been  many  years  at 
Covent  Garden,  he  removed  to  Drury 
Lane,  at  a  salary,  it  is  said,  of  £40  per 
week,  and  he  subsequently  played  at 
the  Hay  market  at  j^lO  per  night. 

If  the  creation  of  laughter  in  others 
be  the  test  of  comic  merit,  no  actor, 
perhaps,  ever  ranked  higher  than  the 
subject  of  this  memoir;  lut  it  maybe 
questioned,  after  all,  whether  be  is  to 
be  r^:uded  eren  aa  a  second-rate 
performer  in  genuine  comedy.  Pl>  u- 
iiarities,  and  habits  of  a  limited  nature, 


lOHN 

John  emery  was  bom  at  Sunder- 
lanc^  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  the 
year  1777,  of  parents  who  were  both 
actors  of  provincial  celebrity.  He  was 
educated  at  Ecclesfield,  whete  he  im- 
bibed the  Yorkshire  dialect;  his  ac- 
quaintance with  which  contributed  so 
much  to  his  popularity  on  the  stage. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  he  should 
be  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  music; 
and  his  first  engagement  at  a  theatre 
was  in  the  (  Apaiity  of  a  performer  in 
the  orchestra,  at  Brighton.  At  length, 
his  predilection  fbr  the  stage  developing 
itself,  he  %va8  erpac2:rfl  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  made  his  debUt,  with  great 
anooes^  at  Old  Crazy,  the  bellman,  in 
the  farce  of  Peeping  Tom.  The  next 
year  or  two  of  his  theatrical  life  was 
passed  in  a  strolling  tour  through  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex;  in  the 
course  ot  which  he  acquired  more  ex- 
perience than  either  iuie  or  profit.  At 
fif*ccn,  he  bf'ramc  a  member  of  Tate 
Wiikinsoa's  I  oik  company,  with  which 
he  went  a  provincial  circuit  that  brooght 


he  can  portray  with  great  effect ;  bat  a 

personation  of  ch:iractL-r  which  to 
appeal  to  the  judgment,  or  the  feelings, 
seems  quite  beyond  his  reach.  In  fiocie, 
however,  he  is  unequalled;  and,  whether 
from  his  countenance,  his  voice,  or  hia 
manner,  or  all  these  together,  produces 
effects  the  most  irresistibly  ludicrous, 
and  muscle-moving.  His  Apollo  Belvi, 
and  Lubin  Log,  have  made  all  others 
intolerable,  to  say  nothing  of  his  P.i'i! 
Pry,  his  Grogan,  m  Quite  Correct, 
Solomon  Sharpwit,  Bombastes  Fanoso^ 
Tristram  Sappy,  Billy  Lackaday,  in 
Sweethearts  and  Wives,  &c.  His  best 
parts  in  comedy  are,  Tony  Lumpkin, 
and  Sir  Bashful  Constant,  but  bis 
personation  of  the  latter  character  is 
almost  forgotten. 

Mr.  Li^o  was  married,  ia  1807,  to 
Hiss  Tyrer.  She  retired  from  the  stage 
in  1823,  after  having  delighted,  for 
some  years,  the  piay-^oing  public  by 
the  aweetnesaof  her  singing  in  Seda, 


EMERY. 

him  into  general  notice,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  fixed  his  reputation.  His 
performance  of  old  men  was  particularly 
applauded,  and  his  celehritv  in  this 
class  of  character  first  drew  tne  attention 
of  the  London  managers  towards  him. 

Emery  came  to  the  metropolis  in 
1798 ;  and,  in  the  season  of  that  year, 
made  his  appearance  at  Covent  Garden, 
as  Frank  Oatlands,  in  A  Cure  for  the 
Heart  Ache,  and  Lovegold,  in  The 
Miser.  The  applause  which  he  re- 
ceived in  these  diaracters  is  attributed, 
by  Mr.  Oalt,  more  to  the  derire  of  the 
public  to  ericcuirage  the  talent  which 
they  saw  Emery  possessed,  than  to 
admiration  at  the  excellence  of  his  act- 
ing. We  do  not  understand  this:  if  he 
displayed  any  talent  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  in  his  manner  of  acting,  which,  if 
ndmired,  vrotjld  na'iirriUy  be  applauded; 
and  the  expre&sion  of  such  admiration 
would,  doubtless  operate  as  an  en- 
couragement to  the  talent  of  the  actor; 
but  audiences  are  not  usually  so  gene- 
Toua  as  to  applaud  before  tliey  admire. 
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The  tarter  of  an  actor,  whose  fame 

is  once  established,  presents  few  events 
worthy  of  biograpbical  record}  nor  u 
that  of  die  sutject  of  our  memoir  an 
exception  to  the  general  truth  of  this 
remark*  He  continued,  in  bis  peculiar 
line  of  acting,  unrivalled  and  unex- 
celled, until  the  close  of  his  career; 
which  took  place  when  he  was  iu  the 
zenith  both  of  his  fiune  and  powers. 
He  died,  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, on  the  25th  of  July,  1822,  when 
he  was  only  in  bis  forty -fifth  year.  He 
left  a  widow,  and  seven  cliiidrrn,  for 
whose  support  the  principal  periurmers 
used  their  utmoet  eobrts  to  raiie  a  fund 
by  subscription. 

Emery's  private  character  was  most 
exemplary ;  he  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  estimable  and  respectable, 
and  an  ornament,  of  whom  the  stage 
had  reason  to  be  proud,  both  as  an  actor 
and  a  man.  Ui&  abilities  were  not 
confined  to  hts  profession;  lie  wrote 
sou'^i  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  of  a 
superior  kind  in  their  way ;  and  is  said 
to  Mve  used  fait  pencil  so  wdl,  tliat  be 


mi^ht  have  risen  to  eminence  as  an 
artist,  had  bo  oot  |^eiffed  •  theatrical 
career. 

At  an  actor,  in  tncb  parte  as  be  ex- 
celled, no  one,  before  or  since  his 
time,  is  to  be  compared  with  him.  In 
his  liands,  the  dCflkult  diaracter  of 

Caliban,  in  The  Tempest,  produced  an 
impression  to  which  the  audience  had 
betore  been  ttrangere.  It  was  in  the 
part  of  Tyke,  however,  in  The  School 
of  Reform,  tliat  he  shone  pre-eminent 
'*  No  diaraeter,"  mys  Mr.  Gait,  «  could 
be  more  energetically  performed ;  it 
was,  if  excellence  can  be  spoken  of  as  a 
fault,  too  violent;  for  the  dreadful  feel- 
ing he  infused  into  it  could  not  be  wit- 
nessed without  pain,  far  beyond  what 
the  drama  should  ever  attempt  to  inflict. 
It  lacked  of  the  temperance  and  smooth- 
ness of  passion  requisite  to  give  plea- 
sure ;  never  was  the  frenzy  of  guilt  and 
remorse  so  truly  exhibited;  it  was  a 
very  whirlwind  and  burrlcane  of  tlie 
scuil;  and  few  tragedica  bava  ever 
drawn  more  tears." 


JOSBPH  GRIMALDI. 


Joseph  GRIMALDI  was  bom  on 
die  18th  of  December,  1779.  His  fa- 
ther came  to  England  in  the  suite  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  on  her  marriage  with 
Qeotge  the  Third,  in  1760,  and  was, 
for  some  time,  dentist  to  her  mc^esty. 
He  was  also  engaged  as  baUet-maeter 
to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  practise  his  calling  of  tooth- 
drawing,  though  not  always  in  the 
most  orthodox  manner.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  dismissed  from  court,  for  ex- 
tracting one  <tirber  majesty's  teeih  with 
his  fingers ;  and  an  anecdote  is  told  of 
his  substituting  for  the  tooth  of  a  pa- 
tient, that  oir  a  horse,  which  he  insisted 
on  retaining  as  his  own  fee,  and  which 
the  sulferer  actually  bought  uf  him  for 
a  guinea. 

Under  his  father's  superintendence, 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  brought 
up  to  the  stage  from  his  infancy, 
and  on  the  26th  of  December,  1781, 
made  bis  debut  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
in  a  pantomime,    called  Robinson 


Crusoe.  He  continued  to  act  Zephyr, 
Cupid,  (loblin,  &c.,  until  his  eijjlueenth 
year,  when  he  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Orson  ,  in  valentine  and  Oiwm, 
his  first  put  ot  any  importance.  Soon 
after,  he  performed  the  Clown,  in  tbe 
Christmas  pantomime,  and  in  this  cha- 
racter established  a  reputation  UMj 
unprecedented. 

After  baring  been  a  member  of  tbe 
Drury  Lane  company  fnr  nrnr!y  twenty- 
five  years,  he  removed  to  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  it  was  at  this  theatre,  and  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  that  he  obtained  Wis 
chief  celebrity  in  humorous  pantomime. 
He  played  at  both  those  theatres  on 
the  same  night;  and  once,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1814  or  1815,  he  also  performed 
at  the  Surrey.  A  depression  of  spirits, 
and  weak  state  of  health,  inducea  him 
to  retire  from  his  professional  duties 
earlier  than  he  wished,  and  an  attempt 
which  he  made  to  resume  them,  at 
Sadlei^s  Wells,  was  nearly  attended  with 
fatal  oonscquenceai  At  finir  o'clock  of 
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Ike  day  ,  oa  wliicli  he  was  announced  to 
perform,  he  was  still  in  bed,  and  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  debility.  His  friends 
entreated  that  he  would  not  think  of 
appearing,  hni  he  was  inflexible;  and 
saying,  "  he  would  play,  if  it  cost  him 
Ma  liii^  **  he  dretMd  mniaelf,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  theatre.  The  audience 
had  been  prepared,  by  an  addren  from 
Mr.  T.  Dndin,  to  aee  a  diange  In  tbdr 
old  favonritc,  and  they  received  him,  in 
consequence,  with  such  vehement  ap- 
plause, that  Grimaldi  burst  into  tears. 
He  took  his  final  leave  of  the  stage  at 
Drury  Lane,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1828, 
in  Harlequin  Hoax.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  pf:'rfonnnrtce  he  eddfftiffd  the 
liouse  as  follows 

"  Lfldiei  and  Gentlemen, — I  appear 
before  you  for  the  last  time.  I  need  not 
assure  you  of  the  sad  regret  with  which 
1  say  it,  but  sickness  and  infirmity  have 
come  upon  me,  and  I  can  no  longer 
wear  *  tne  motley.'  Four  years  ago,  I 
jumped  my  last  jump,  filched  my  last 
cuatard,  and  >iue  my  last  causupe.  i 
cannot  deieribe  the  i^easure  I  <Ht  on 
once  more  assuming  my  cap  and  bells 
to-night — that  dress,  in  which  1  have 
eo  enen  been  made  happy  in  your 
applause;  and,  as  T  stripped  them  off, 
I  fancied  they  seemed  to  cleave  to  me. 
I  am  not  so  rich  a  man  as  I  was,  when 
I  was  basking  in  your  favour  formerly, 
for  then  I  had  always  a  fowl  in  one 
pocket,  and  some  fruit  in  the  other.  I 
thank  you  for  the  bencvoletioe  which 
has  brought  you  here  to  assist  your  old 
and  faithful  servant  in  hia  premature 
decline.  Eight  and  forty  years  have  not 
yet  passed  over  my  head,  and  I  am 
sinking  fast.  I  now  stand  worse  on 
my  leg^y  than  I  lued  to  do  on  my  head. 
Bat  I  tnppose  T  am  paying  the  penalty 
of  the  course  I  pursued  all  rny  liR  ;  my 
anxiety  and  desire  to  merit  your  £&- 
voun,  bee  excited  me  to  more  exertion 
than  my  constitution  can  bear,  and  like 
vaulting  ambition,  I  have  overleaped 
myself.  Ladies  and  Gentleman,  Lmust 
hasten  to  bid  you  farewell ;  but  the  pain 
I  feel  in  doing  so,  is  assuaged  by  seeing 
before  me  a  disproof  of  the  old  adage, 
that  favourites  have  no  friends.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  may  you  and  yours 
ever  enjoy  the  Messmgs  of  health,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of  Joe^h  Orimaidi : 
farewell— fiurewell  1  " 

At  an  actoTf  ia  his  peeidlir  lin^  Mr. 


Grimaldi  stands  alone  ;  the  part  of 
Clown,  in  his  hands,  assumed  an  impor- 
tance and  an  interest  equally  entertain* 
ing  end  originaL  In  serious  pantomime, 
his  acting  was  also  very  efiective ;  and 
he  once,  for  his  benefit,  sustained  the 
part  of  Aeret,  In  a  manner  that  gfwe 
promise  of  great  talent  in  the  regular 
drama,  had  his  inclinations  tended  that 
way.  "  Those  who  have  seen  Mm," 
says  a  critic,  "can  find  no  description 
to  do  justice  to  his  talent ;  and  those 
who  have  not,  will  not  have  any  Idea 
of  his  talent  from  description,  however 
minute  or  elaborate.  All  that  is  droll  in 
h  umaa  action,  Mr.  Grimaldi  can  portray ; 
lie  ran  represmt  all  (he  wnrkinps  of  our 
nature  in  every  day  uccurtence.  'No 
one,'  it  has  been  observed,  *can  be  at 
a  loss  like  Grimaldi.'  This  is,  indeed, 
true.  The  hopelessness  of  one  who 
knows  not  what  to  do  next,  he  hits  to 
a  nicety ;  he  always  appeared  to  us  to 
represent  a  grown  child  waking  to  per- 
ception, but  wondering  at  every  object 
he  beholds*  Then  his  exuberance  of 
animal  sjKlrits  was  really  miraculous; 
what  a  rich  ringing  laugh!  the  very 
voice  of  merriment!  Tnen  the  sell- 
approving  chuckle,  and  the  contemptu- 
ous  look,  half  utty,  half  derision,  that 
he  gave  to  the  aupe  of  his  artifice }  his 
incessant  annoyance  to  Panudoon,  and 
his  fL'ip:ned  condolence  for  the  very  niis- 
lortune  ut  which  he  was  the  author ;  his 
amaaonent  and  awe  of  Harlequin;  his 
amorou';  glances  at  Columbine;  and  his 
winks  at  the  imbecility  of  the  doting, 
and  the  dandyism  of  the  young  lover; 
his  braggadocio  blustering ;  his  cautious 
escapes  from  detection ;  and  his  lu- 
dicrous agonies  during  castigation  ;  were 
all  his,  and  bis  alone.  Ue  was  the 
very  bean  ideal  of  thieves ;  robbery  be- 
came a  science  in  his  hands ;  you  for- 
gave the  larceny,  for  the  humour  with 
which  It  was  perpetrated.  He  abstracted 
a  Icp  of  nuitton  from  a  butcher's  tray, 
with  such  a  delightful  assumption  of 
nonchalance^  and  tlirew  sudi  plnmp 
stupidity  into  his  countennnce,  whilst 
the  slvne&s  of  observation  linked  in  his 
half  cmsed  eye.s ;  he  extracted  a  watch, 
or  a  handkerchief,  with  such  a  be- 
witching eagerness;  with  such  a  devo- 
tion to  the  task,  and  yet  kept  his  wary 
eye  upon  the  victim  of  his  trickery;  he 
iieemed  so  imbued  with  tlie  spirit  of 
peeulationj  that  yon  saw  it  in  him 
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merely  as  a  portion  of  Ms  nature,  and  for 

which  he  was  neitiiLT  blameable  nor  ac- 
countable! His  pantomimic  colloquiei, 
too,  with  the  other  les,  were  infairftttbte  t 
his  mincing  affectation,  when  addressing 
adandiaette;  his  broad,  bold  style,  when 
making  tofe  to  a  fishwomaa,  were  all 
true  to  nature.  We  can  scarcely  ^ay 
why,  but  he  always  reminded  us  of 
Mimden;  and  we  can  conceive  that 
he  would  have  mnde  much  such  a  co- 
median :  Uie  ruii  of  the  eve— the  drop 
of  the  chin— the  elongatM  respiration, 
were  peculiar  to  both. 

Mr.  Grimaldi  has  been  twice  married: 
firsi,  in  1798,  to  Miss  Hughes,  who  died 
ia  child-bed  the  ioUowiqg  year;  and 
•econdly,  to  Mist  Burton,  in  1802,  by 
whom  he  has  a  son,  Mr.  J.  S.  Grimaldi, 
who  bids  fair  to  equal  his  fother  in 
agility  and  devemest,  if  not  in  genuine 
humour. 

Mr.  Grimaldi,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
man  of  peculiarly  fine  tnseeptibility, 

is  universally  respected  fi  r  his  amia- 
bility and  integrity  i  audi  ia  his  de- 


portment off  the  stage,  pre^erve^  no 
trace  of  the  character  which  he  so 
•OiCoeufuUy  represents  on  it.  He  was 
once  asked  to  a  dinner  party  at  the 
house  of  a  clergyman,  and  when  the 
doth  had  been  removed,  was  requested 
to  sing*,  but  persiited  m  decUnine ;  on 
whicli  his  reverend  host  said,  "Why, 
Mr.  Grimaldi,  I  invited  you  on  punpoee 
to  hear  a  song  I "  **  Did  you,  mf*  re- 
plied the  latter,  "Good  evening!"  and 
instantly  quitted  the  house.  There  was 
a  peculiarity  about  his  voice,  which  no 
one  who  had  once  heard  him,  could 
fail  to  recognize  again.  In  his  way 
firom  Sadler  s  Wells  to  Covent  Garden, 
one  night,  he  poked  his  hpfid  out  of  the 
hackney-coach  wnidow,  wlulst  passing 
a  crowd  in  Holborn,  and  giving  one  of 
his  electrical  laughs,  exclaimed,  in  his 
well-lcnown  tone,  '*  There  they  are !  " 
The  mob  instantly  recognized  him,  and 
following  the  coach,  cheered  him  all  the 
way  to  CoFcnt  Gsorden,  where  many 
entered  the  theatre,  and  ga%'e  him  an 
additional  cheer  irom  the  i^lery. 


DANIEL 

Daniel  terry  was  bom  at  Bath, 
about  the  year  1 780.  lie  rectived  the 
rudinsents  of  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  that  city,  and  complc•t^'d  it 
at  a  private  academy  at  WingritlJ,  in 
Wiltsh  ire,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt,  the 
architect,  with  whom  he  remained  five 
▼ears.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  gratified  his  taste  for  tlie  stage  by 
joining  Mr.  Haeready's  company,  at 
SheflBeld,  where  he  acted  Tresi^el,  in 
Richard  the  Third,  and  other  sub- 
ordinate characters,  at  a  sskry  of  SSs. 
per  week.  Not  thinking  his  talents 
were  properly  appreciated,  he  returned 
to  his  original  profession,  but  finally 
quitted  it,  in  1805,  and  resumed  his 
actual  labours  at  Newcastle.  In  the 
fidtowing  year  he  was  engaged  at  Li- 
verpool, where  he  became  a  great  fa- 
vounte  both  wuh  the  manager  atid  the 
public ;  he  had  few  puns  of  importance 
given  him,  but  did  all  he  attempted 
well,  and  thought  none  beneath  his 
notice. 


TERRY. 

In  November,  1807,  he  was  engaged 
by  Mr.  Henrv  Siddons  to  manage  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre,  where  he  aeqm'red 
his  earliest  popularity,  as  an  actor. 
Whilst  at  Edinburgh,  he  wa^  introduced 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  he  was 
subsequently  indebted  for  many  sub- 
stantial acts  of  fidendship.  On  the  20th 
of  May,  1812,  he  apuean  1  t  Lord 
Oglebv,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and 
played,  during  the  season,  a  variety  of 
characters  with  great  success. 

In  1813,  he  was  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden,  but,  owing  to  some  disagree- 
ment, he  quitted  it  in  1822,  and  re- 
paired to  Drury  Lane,  where  he  re- 
mained till  October,  1825,  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Yates,  he  pur- 
chased the  Adelf  hi  Theatre.  He  conti- 
nued as  a  partner  for  about  two  seasons, 
when,  owing  to  pecuniary  eniharrass- 
tuents,  connected  with  thai  e^tahlish- 
ment,  he  was  compelled  to  make  a 
composition  with  his  ereditofs,  and  re- 
tire from  the  concern.  He  was  sub- 
sequently re-engaged  at  Drury  Lane, 
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but  soon  relinquished  hit  engagement, 
and  died  shortly  afkerwanl«»oii  the  23cd 

of  June,  1829. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Terry  undoubtedtf 
ranked  high;  and  perhaps  no  actor, 
in  his  line,  had  finer  conceptions  of  his 
characters.  He,  however,  never  aimed 
to  the  rlevation  o(&$tar,  but  contented 
hiiiibclt  witii  being  generally  service- 
able to  the  management  The  charac« 
teristics  of  his  acting  were  good  Mnse, 
judgment,  and  discrimination ;  the 
passionate  md  impetuoua  did  not  tnit 
him. 

To  our  mind,  one  of  his  finest  per- 
sonations was  that  of  Meplustophiles,  in 
Faustus ;  the  cold,  cahn  finnoess,  and 
apatbedc  certain^  ef  tneoei^  srith 
which  he  guided  bis  victim  to  destruc- 


tion, is  yet  to  be  rivalled.   We  roust 

not,  however,  forget  liis  Simpson,  in 
which  he  has  never  had  an  equal ;  it 
was,  as  a  cride  says,  chaste,  humorous, 
natural — almost  pathetic ;  for  he  blended 
perplexity  with  pathos ;  and,  when 
fairly  tired  of  laughing,  you  began  to 

City  him.  tiis  Sir  Peter  Teazle  was  good, 
ut  inferior  to  Farren's  ;  and  his  Dr. 
Cantwell,  though  below  Dowton's,  was 
second  to  that  of  no  other  actor.  In 
tragedy,  his  most  attractive  characters 
were  Lear,  King  John,  and  Macbeth  : 
in  the  first,  he  is  described  as  having 
been  great  in  the  eitreme.  Mr.  Terry 
had  tew  personal  advantages,  but  his 
countenance  was  expressive,  and  indi- 
catiTe  of  a  high  order  of  InteUeet  and 
lefioeineiit* 


ALEXANDER  RA£. 


This  elegant  actor  was  born  in  Lon« 
don,  in  May,  1782,  and,  after  having 
received  a  classical  education,  entered 
the  office  of  an  army  agent.  Theatricals, 
however,  soon  toolc  possession  of  bis 
mind,  and,  on  the  retirement  from  busi- 
ness of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he 
had  been  placed,  he  went  down  to  Hun- 
tingdon, and,  either  thete  or  at  Bath, 
made  his  first  puMic  appearance  on  the 
stage.  This  was  at  the  commencement 
of  die  year  1806,  when  we  find  him  per- 
forming, with  great  applause,  Hamlet, 
Octavian,  Charles  Surface,  Young  Wild- 
ing, &c  &c. 

On  the  9th  of  June  he  appeared  at 
the  I  lay  market,  as  Octavian,  and  in  that 
ciiaracter,  as  well  as  in  Hamlet,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mortimer,  Frederick  Bramble,  in 
The  Poor  Gentleman,  and  others,  which 
he  subsequently  performed,  was  received 
with  dedded  approbation.  At  the  close 
of  the  season  ne  was  engaged  as  Mr. 
Young's  successor,  at  Liverpool,  and  led 
in  that  town  for  four  years,  except  when 
playing  second  to  John  Kemole.  Be 
used,  it  was  said,  to  fight  so  furiously 
as  Macdu£  tiiat  the  great  actor,  who 
played  Macbeth,  told  me  manager  **  that 
young  man  woiud  be  the  death  of  him 
m  earnest."  Mfl»  Siddons,  during  hcr 
stay  at  Liverpool,  expressed  her  opmion 
in  very  high  terms  of  Rae*s  actmgi  in 


consequence  of  which  he  received  an 
offer  for  Drury  Lane.  He  made  liis 
dcbiU  there,  in  1813,  as  Hamlet— un- 
doubtedly liis  best  character;  yet  he 
met  with  a  few  liisses,  which  were, 
however,  overwhelmed  by  the  general 
applause. 

When  Coleridge's  tragedy  of  Re- 
morse was  brought  out,  the  part  of 

OiiJnnio  -ivas  intrusted  to  Rac,  wlio  is 
said  to  have  made  as  much  of  it  Kean 
aAerwards  did  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
At  the  (Ubui  of  the  latter  tragedian,  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Rae  played 
Bassanioi  and  he  is  said  to  have  treated 
the  new  representative  ot  Sliylock  with 
something  like  contempt.  Kean,  at  all 
events,  thought  SO;  and  took  a  ludicrous 
method  of  revenge.  On  t lie  rehearsal  of 
the  fight  in  Richard,  Rae,  who  played 
Richmond,  and  little  suspected  his  ad- 
versary to  be  a  better  fencer  than  him- 
self, asked  him,  "  when  he  should  hit 
liim?"  "  Wliere  you  can,  sir,"  replied 
Kean  i  and  lie  is  said  to  have  driven 
poor  Rae  abont  the  stage  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  before  he  would 
su&r  him  to  make  the  final  thrust. 

Rae*s  performances,  even  by  the  side 
of  Kean,  were  still  admirable  ,  though 
few  opportunities  were  adbrded  him  of 
displaying  lus  talents.  His  Alomo^  in 
The  Revenge  and  his  lago,  were  mas- 
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terly  efforts ;  and  as  De  Zelos,  in  Manuel, 
he  is  said  to  have  thrown  Kean  com- 
pletely into  the  shade.  When  the  latter 
threw  up  his  part  in  The  Italians,  Rae 
undertook  it,  and  went  through  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  sUeace  many  who 
had  eonae  prepared  to  condenm  the 
piece. 

After  the  death  of  Raymond,  the 
sufcjeet  of  our  memoir  succeeded  him 

as  stage  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  whicii 
situation  he  left  to  take,  in  conjunction 
with  other  performen,  the  Royalty 
Theatre.  The  speculation  failed,  and 
involved  him  in  difficulties  from  which 
he  did  not  live  long  enom^  ^  extricate 
himself.  His  death  was  preceded  by 
circumstances  more  afflicting  to  laui;>LU 
and  family  than  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. An  actress  at  tiie  Royalty  The- 
atre became  so  passionately  attached  to 
him,  that  she  ueclared  she  would  de- 
stroy herself  if  he  did  not  live  with  her. 
Rae  consented,  but  had  not  lon^  done 
so,  before  he  was  aitacl<ed  with  the 
stone ;  and,  whilst  writhing  under  the 
tortutM  of  that  dreadful  maladyi  wu 


visited,  forgiven,  and  nursed  by  his  wife. 
All  her  l<indness,  however,  could  not 
stitie  bodily  agon  v  and  mental  remorse ; 
a  prey  to  both,  ne  expired,  under  an 
operation  for  t'uc  tone,  on  the  8th  of 
September^  1620,  leaving  three  children 
and  a  widow  without  any  means  of 
support.  A  tiight  was  devoted  to  their 
benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  soon  after  Mr. 
Rae*!  death,  which  drew  a  crowded 
hotise. 

Hae  was,  in  general,  much  esteemed 
among  his  brother  actors  ;  and,  indeed, 
his  private  character,  with  the  exception 
of  tlie  taint  upon  it  above-mentioned, 
was  amiable  and  respectable*  Besides 
briiig  a  fm?  nctor,  he  was  a  (niented 
iiian,  itnd  a  finished  gentleman,  iiis 
Hamlet  was,  as  Shakspeare  intended, 
princely  and  melancholy;  he  failed  in 
Macbeth  ;  but  his  Octavian  and  Romeo 
were,  perhaps,  the  best  on  the  sta^e. 
In  light  comedy,  he  was  between  Ellis- 
ton  and  Jones;  in  tome  quaUficationt 
he  excelled,  and  in  others  was  inferior 
to,  both. 


JULIA  GLOVBR. 


Julia  BETTERTON,  the  maiden 
name  of  this  excellent  actress,  was  born 
at  Newry.  in  Ireland,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1781;  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  1783.  Her  father  was  himself 
an  actor  of  ?ottic  importance  in  the 
metropoiis,  an«i  tlcscendtd  from  the 
great  Betterton.  As  soon  as  his  daughter 
could  walk,  we  are  told,  she  tottered  on 
as  a  Cupid,  or  tripped  as  a  fairy,  ac- 
companying her  father  on  all  his  pro- 
vinaal  engagements  for  the  first  «ix 
years  of  hertlfe. 

In  1789,  she  displayed  great  talent 
in  Tate  Wilkinson's  company,  at  York, 
by  her  performance  of  the  page,  in 
The  Orphan,  and  gained  entliusiastic 
applause  as  Tom  Thumb,  which  she 
played  for  the  benefit  of  George  Fred- 
erick Cooke,  who  himself  appeared  as 
Glumdalca.  In  1796,  she  was  the  he- 
roine of  both  tragedy  and  comedy  at 
Bath,  where  her  reputation  rose  so 
high,  that  the  Covent  Garden  manager 
owred  her  a  salary  of  £10  per  wcekf 


or  an  engagement  for  three  years,  with 
a  rise  of  stipend,  £l  each  year.  The 
father  rrfii  rd  this  offer,  together  with 
a  second  one  of  jt^  12  a  week  for  the 
first  season ;  and  finally  entered  into 
an  agreeirent  on  behalf  of  his  daugh- 
ter, for  tive  years,  at  tiie  then  immense 
compensation  of  £15,  £lA,j£18>  and 
£20  per  week. 

Miss  Betterton  made  her  dibUt  be- 
fore a  London  audience  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1797,  as  Elvina,  in  Hannah 
Here's  tragedy  of  Percy,  and  met 
with  the  most  flattering  applause.  Her 
second  character  was  Charlotte  Rua- 
port,  in  The  West  Indian,  in  which  she 
so  pleased  Cumberland,  the  author, 
that  he  obtained  for  her  the  part  of  the 
heroine  in  his  new  piece,  called  False 
Impressions,  acted  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  23rd  of  November.  About  this 
time,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Abington  re* 
turned  for  a  few  nights  to  the  stage, 
but  the  subject  of  our  memoir  lost 
nothing  by  the  compaiison,  and  con- 
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tinned  to  receive  the  applause  of  the 
audience,  as  welt  ai  diat  of  Mrs.  Abing- 
ff>n  hersplf".  Our  actress  remained  at 
Covent  Garden  until  1801,  having,  the 
year  previous,  become  the  husband  of 
Mr.  Glover,  of  whom  we  «haU  apeak 

iiertatter. 

In  1€03,  Mrs.  Glover  apjpeared  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  created  ao  favourable 
an  impression  there,  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  she  was  engaged  by  Ban- 
nister, for  three  yeara  longer,  with  an 
increase  of  salary.  Bannister,  however, 
died  before  the  contract  was  .signed  ; 
and  as  his  successor  was  miwilling  to 
confirm  ft  upon  the  same  terms,  Mrs. 
Glover  declined  renewing  her  engage- 
ment, and  tendered  her  services  to 
Covent  Garden,  which,  though  at  first 
refused,  were  at  length  accepted,  upon 
her  own  terms.  In  1813  and  1814, 
she  re-appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
subsequently  at  Covent  Garden,  but 
latterly  she  has  been  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  at  the  Haymarket, 
where  she  has  appeared  in  several  new 
characters,  admirably  suited  to  her 
style  of  acting.  Her  Maria  Delorme, 
in  Ambition,  or  Marie  Mignot,  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  in  which  she 
represented  the  career  of  a  woman  of 

Eleasure,  beginning  in  sj^endid  dis- 
onomr,  and  ending  In  desertion  and 
poverty,  was,  in  particular,  a  most  im- 
pressive and  natural  piece  of  acting. 

The  private  life  of  Mrs.  Glover  ap- 
pears to  have  been  singularly  marked 
by  affliction.  After  having  survived  the 
loss  of  a  lover,  to  whom  the  was  most 
deeply  attached,  she  c:ave  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Glover,  by  compulsion  of  her 
fathCTf  who  had  been  bribed  to  obtain 
her  consent,  by  a  bond  for  £1,000, 
from  the  intended  husband.  He,  it 
•eenia,  had  deceived  both  Miss  Betterton 
and  her  father,  by  representations  of 
his  great  expectations  from  a  wealthy 
relative ;  whilst,  in  fact,  he  was  wholly 
dependent  on  his  father,  who  at  once 
discarded  him  for  allying  himself  with 
an  actress.  Mrs.  Glover  soon  found  his 
conduct  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  her  to  reside  with  him ;  and  she  ac* 
cordingly  separated  from  him,  taking 
upon  herself  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  her  ehfldieii.  Soon  after,  Mr;  Olover 
brought  an  action  against  the  Drury 
Lane  committee  for  the  amount  of  her 
salirf,  which  they  had  lefuaed  to  pay 


to  him ;  but  failing  in  this,  he  seized 
one  of  his  daughters,  whom  he  met 
walking  with  a  servant,  and  attempted 
forcibly  to  detain  her.  On  the  19th  of 
December,  1817,  however,  the  parties 
being  brought  before  Mr,  Sergeant 
Sellon,  that  gentleman  disclain\ed  his 
authority  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Glover,  who  thenceforth  refrained  from 
making  any  similar  attempt. 

The  biographer,  who  relates  these 
circumstances,  justly  observes,  that  her 
domeatie  stiffinrings  must  often  have 
operated  to  her  prejudice  as  an  actress, 
as  she  was  frequently  compelled  to 
perform  **  when  her  heart  was  riven— 
when  her  mind  was  agonized  —  and 
when  she  had  endured  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue,  enough  to  overcome  the 
strongest  of  the  stronger  sex." 

With  respect  to  her  acting,  Mr.  George 
Soane  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 
Mrs.  Glover's  s'yle  of  acting  is  more 
suited  to  broad  humour,  than  to  the 
sickly  stilted  sentiments  of  modern 
comedy.  She  is  an  admirable  Estifa- 
nia, — a  good  Beatrice ;  but  she  would 
make  a  very  indifferent  representative  of 
Mr.  Morton's  heroines.  Her  humour  is 
too  strong,  and,  perhaps,  even  too  coarse, 
for  the  Delias  and  Julias,  that  speak  the 
language  of  the  last  fashionable  novel, 
and  breathe  nothing  but  purity  and 
sentiment ;  while,  according  to  estab- 
lished custom,  they  are  very  dutifuiiy 
prepared  to  outwit  some  hard-hearted 
mamma,  who  may  have  tlie  misfoitun;? 
not  to  patronise  their  attachments.  As 
far  as  our  recollection  goes  of  Miss 
Pope,  she  partially  resembled  Mrs. 
Glover,  though  with  infinitely  more  vi- 
vacity and  sprightliness.  Mrs.  Glover, 
though  a  judicious  actress,  and  possess- 
ing considerable  comic  powers,  is  yet 
devoid  of  animation.  There  is  always 
something  heavy  in  her  acting;  a  defect 
which  may  probably  be  traced  to  the 
corpulence  of  her  person,  and  the  want 
of  expression  in  her  face.  Her  comic 
walk  IS  more  particularly  that  of  broad 
humour,  devoid  of  all  sentiment,  and 
even  of  refinement.  In  tragedy,  she  has 
attempted  much ;  and  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  at  the  most,  successfully. 
One  of  her  most  approved  efforts,  in 
tragedy,  was  the  ^araeter  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  King  Richard  the  Third. 
But  these  few  instances  of  partial  suc- 
cess, by  no  means  justify  her  oontinning 
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to  play  puiU  so  lureigii  to  her  talent 
and  appearance.  Her  features  are  so 
truly  comic,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  be  worked  up  fairly  into  tragic 
expression.  Her  figure,  too,  is  very  little 
coosisteiit  with  the  dignity  and  c]e< 
gance  which  ihonld  eiwraeteriie  the 
tragedian,  ami  which,  in  fact,  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  give  effect  to  acting. 
Besides,  the  hat  oat  Terjr  indHl^rent 
notions  of  tragic  acting  ;  she  mt  r- 
colours  everything,  from  the  iniiuiate 
oonvictkm  that  tbe  can.  In  no  other 


way,  produce  effect  of  any  kind.  In 
other  words,  her  violence  ia  the  vio- 
lence of  weakness  ;  jii^t  as  a  person 
with  a  weak  voue,  is  lorced  to  exert 
that  voice  to  the  utmost  before  it  can 
be  fully  beard.  To  sum  up  the  whole, 
without  entering  minutely  into  the  va- 
rious causes,  she  has  no  genius  for  tra- 
gedy i  and  it  really  is  lamentable  to 
see  her  acting  thua  in  oppeiition  to  her 
talent,  robbing  her  of  fair  fame,  and 
lowering  in  public  estimation,  one  oi 
the  fiist  actreiiet  of  the  pretent  day." 


WILLIAM  OXBERRY. 


William  oxberry  wu  hom  in 

Moorfields,  on  the  18th  of  Deeember, 
1784.  His  fjitlier  was  an  auctioneer; 
and,  after  giving  his  son  the  benefit  of 
a  good  education,  placed  him,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  under  an  artist  of 
eminence.  Painting,  however,  was  not 
to  liis  taste ;  and  bookseUing,  to  which 
be  wa«  afterwarda  introduce,  still  less. 
He  waa  next  placed  with  a  printer} 
where,  finding  his  master  fond  of  thea- 
tricals, he  avowed  his  own  mania  the 
same  way ;  and  the  shop  soon  became  a 
stage  fcir  fiicH  miiriial  exhioitioiLT. 

Oxberry  made  his  first  appearance  in 
a  r^utar  play  at  a  stidile  near  Queen 
Anne's  Street,  and  afterwards  at  Berwick 
Street ;  liis  earliest  characters  being 
such  as  Hassan,  in  The  Castle  Sp«;tre, 
and  Rosse,  in  Macbeth.  In  1802,  having 

{)ersuaded  liis  master  to  give  him  up 
ita  indentures,  he  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  Watford,  wlierp  he  appeared 
as  Antonio,  in  The  Mt't  L-iiant  of  Venice ; 
and  continued  to  fill  similar  parts,  until 
towards  the  ctoie  of  the  season,  when 
he  played  Dan  with  immense  success. 
Still,  however,  he  thouglit  tragedy  his 
forte;  and,  accordingly,  on  his  arrival 
at  Godahning,  he  made- his  llrrt  ap- 
pearance there  as  Richard  tlie  Third. 
At  length,  on  receiving  an  offer  from 
Mr*  Trotter,  manager  m  the  Worthing 
and  Ilythe  theatres,  he  went  his  circuit 
as  a  low  comedian ;  although  he  occa- 
sionally played  Shyiock,  and  other 
trai;;ic  characters.  He  also  sang  be- 
tween the  pieces ;  and,  altogether,  had 
his  lianda  pretty  lull  of  buiinesi. 


In  1806,  he  married  a  Miss  Hewitt, 
then  only  sixteen  years  of  age;  and, 

in  the  following  year,  wa?  eniraged, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Siddotts,  at  Covent  Garden,  for  three 
years,  at  a  salary  of  £5,  £6,  and  £8 
per  week.  *•  To  town,"  says  one  of 
nis  biographers,  "  our  comedian  came; 
and  there  became  infected  with  a  dis- 
order not  peculiar  to  actors,  namely, 
modesty.  So  little  reliance  did  he  place 
on  his  own  powers,  that  be  went  a  dozen 
times  to  the  stage  door  of  Uie  theatre,  ere 
he  once  mustered  resolution  enough  to 
cross  the  threshold.  At  last  he  passed 
the  Rubicon,  had  an  interview  with  John 
KeniMe,  and  fixed  Robin  Rouglihrid 
for  his  opening  part.  When  the  mo- 
ment arrived  for  his  appearance,  he 
was  actual!)  forr-d  from  tht'  wing; 
and  he  retnauied  lur  souie  seconds  be- 
fore a  metropolitan  audience,  in  a  state  of 
complete  stupefaction  :  his  performance 
was  cold,  constrained,  and  ineffective." 
The  next  morning  (November  8th,  1807) 
he  was  cast  for  Zekiel  HomespufT; 
but  fearing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
Emery,  he  a.ssumed  Lord  Duberly  in- 
stead i  and  in  tliis  performance  be  bad 
to  contend  against  the  mollection  of 
Sueti's  inimitable  personation  of  the 
same  character.  The  motive  of  the 
manager  in  engaging  our  comedian  was 
to  fill  the  place  of  Emery;  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel,  was  about 
quitting  the  theatre;  but  the  latter 
gentleman,  prudcnily  arranging  his 
difference,  Oxberry  was  shelved,  or 
played  as  Munden**  or  Emery's  double, 
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in  case  of  the  induposition  of  either  of 
these  established  faTOuriteiu 

Under  these  drcuimtances,  Oxbcrry 
viBi  glad  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Harris  a 
release  from  his  articles,  and  to  accept 
an  offer  of  performing  at  Glasgow,  at 
£5  per  week.  Here  he  made  such  a 
hit  in  Sir  David  Daw,  in  The  Wheel  of 
FortUDe«  that  the  town's  people  ever 
■fterwaras  called  htm  Sir  David;  and 
his  benefit  was  so  well  attended,  that 
he  cleared  £70  i  an  immense  sum  for 
any  but  an  established  tttr.  On  the 
getting  up  of  Adelgitha,  he  was  cast  for 
Michael  Ducas;  but  not  wishing  to 
risk  the  reptttatioii  be  bad  acquired  in 
comedy  by  a  return  to  tragedy,  refused 
tlie  part.  The  influence^  however,  of 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  the  manager's  wife,  at 
length  induced  him  to  consent;  and 
he  18  said  to  have  made  so  great  an 
impresnon  in  the  character,  that  tra- 
gedy was  considered  hi?  forte:  an-!  he 
subsequently  played,  ilicre,  Mac- 
beth, Shylock,  llichard  the  Third,  and 
Gienalvon,  witli  great  applause. 

About  1812,  Mr.  Oxberry  made  his 
debdt  at  the  Lyceum,  in  an  opera,  called 
The  Russian  Impostor  i  and,  though 
not  mudh  accustomed  to  singing,  went 
throuiih  both  !iis  vocal  and  spok-n  [  :irts 
with  decided  success.  He  had  not  per- 
formed many  nights,  before  Mr.  Arnold 
re-engaged  him  for  three  ynrs,  at  £7, 
£6,  and  £9,  per  week.  His  services 
were  aflerwanu  secured,  upon  the  same 
terms,  at  Drury  Lane ;  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  engagement,  he 
entered  into  a  second,  for  four  years,  at 
£9  per  week  for  tlie  first  year;  £10 
for  ihe  second ;  and  £l2  for  the  last. 
In  1820,  however,  when  Mr.  Elliston 
reduced  the  salaries,  Oxberry  quitted 
Drury  Lane ;  and  was,  for  some  time, 
the  comic  star  of  the  Surrey,  and  other 
minor  theatres.  He  afterwards  became 
stage-manager  of  the  Olympic;  but 
his  n  uiaL'  Muent  brought  the  affairs  of 
the  theatre  into  much  embarrassment. 
In  December,  1821,  be  took  the  Craven's 


Head  chop-house,  in  Drury  Lane,  which 
was  chiefly  frequented  by  persons  con- 
nected wuli  the  theatres,  either  as 
authors  or  actors;  and  to  whom  the 
fiMCtious  host  used  10  lay,  "  We  vocalize 
on  a  Friday,  conversationize  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  chopize  every  day." 

Mr.  Oxberry  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1834  His  best 
ebaraetera  were,  Leo  Luminati,  Slender, 
and  Abel  Day,  in  wliich  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  otiier  actors.  Emery  sur- 
pasMd  him  in  Tyke,  and  little  Knight, 
m  Robin  Roughhead  ;  but  he  was  second 
to  no  other  performer  in  these  parts. 
He  was  the  autlior  of  an  entertahinient, 
called  The  Actress  of  All  Work,  and 
other  theatrical  pieces ;  and  edited  The 
Montlily  Mirror,  and  a  collection  of 
plays,  publi-ihed  with  his  name.  In 
social  conversation  he  retailed  a  fund  of 
anecdote ;  and  accompanied  his  nume- 
rous stories  of  Cooke,  Incledon,  &c., 
with  excellent  imitations  of  the  men. 

**  In  person,"  says  his  biographer, 
"he  was  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
and,  latterly,  very  corpulent ;  of  a  dark 
complexion,  with  a  small  eye,  that  was 
peculiarly  expressive.  He  could  not 
sing;  and  was  as  long  acquiring  one 
air,  as  he  was  in  studying  a  character. 
He  was  of  a  pa&sionate  temper,  which 
created  him  many  enemies,  and  con- 
ciliation was  not  amongst  his  habits; 
but  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  he  had 
an  open  and  a  ready  hand.  He  was 
particularly  partial  to  clean  linen ;  and 
used  continually  to  give  awav  his  shirts, 
rather  than  see  the  objects  of  his  bounty 
without  so  rerH';«Rrv  a  romrort.  He 
had  iiome  peculiatiues  oi  diet.  He 
never  took  any  breakfast;  his  first 
draught,  on  waking,  was  a  bottle  of 
soda  water;  an  hour  afterwards,  he 
drank  a  pint  of  cold  milk  ;  his  dinner 
was  usually  a  chop,  and  ale  and  brandy 
and  water  dosed  the  day.  He  never 
drank  lea,  as  an  evening  beverage; 
but,  during  his  performances,  he  took 
an  amazing  quantity  of  It." 
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The  place  of  this  eminent  tragedian's 
birth  was  Castle  Street,  Leicester 
Square;  the  date  has  been  differently 
stated,  both  by  himself  and  his  various 
biographers.  The  most  probable  one 
is  that  first  assigned  by  himself,  of  the 
17th  of  ?tTari-h,  1787;  thonph  lie  suh- 
seijueiitly  atlirmed,  iliai  liis  btrtli  did 
not  occur  before  November,  1790.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  tlie  natural  son 
of  a  Mrs.  Carey  ;  though  he  himself  is 
said  to  have  believed  that  he  owed  his 
existence  not  to  Mrs.  Careys  but  to  a 
Udy  who,  through  life,  assumed  the 
title  of  his  aunt;  and  who,  nearly  sixty 
yews  sinco,  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  His  ftther  it 
generally  called  Aaron  Kean,  and  stated 
to  have  been  a  tailor;  but  this  haa 
been  contradicted  by  Mr.  Lush,  of 
Charles  Square,  who  says  that  Kean's 
failier  was  named  Edmund,  and  was 
an  architect  by  profession ;  but  bcooidng 
involved,  tbr(ni:h  intemperance,  was 
induced  to  lake  a  copying  clerk's  situa- 
tion, and  lOOD  after  was  kuled,  by  falling 
from  the  panipet  of  the  house  where  he 
lodged. 

As  early  as  April,  1796,  Kean  is 
remembered  to  have  appeared  on  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane,  as  a  supernu- 
merary in  the  processions;  and  as  the 
representative  of  sundry  devils,  Cupids, 
monkeys,  &c.  A  IndMrotie  anecdote  ia 
told  of  him  at  this  period  :  whilst  per- 
forming one  <tf  a  band  of  Lilliputian 
ooblina,  introduced  in  MacbeUi,  by 
John  Kemble,  he  unfortunately  made 
a  false  step ;  and,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  audience,  tripped  up  him- 
self and  all  hi-;  brntlirr  dfiuons. 
Kemble,  in  no  mind  to  enjoy  a  laugh 
which  had  been  created  by  the  Ikilure 
of  one  of  his  own  introduction?,  sevprply 
censured  iuile  Kean;  who  u  suid  to 
have  excused  himself,  by  begging  the 
manager  to  consider  that "  he  bad  never 
before  appeared  in  tragedy." 

In  the  September  of  the  year  above- 
mentioned  he  played  Tom  Thumb,  to 
bis  mother's  Queen  Diriatolb,  at  Bartlio* 
lomew  Fair ;  aad  ia  describedibyone  who 


saw  him  net,  a  pretty  boy,  with  a  good 
voice ;  but  unquestionably  more  like  a 
Jew  than  a  Christian  ehlld.  «  Up  to  this 

period,"  says  one  of  his  b'ngraphers, 
"  Kean  had  received  no  education  what- 
ever ;  btit  he  was  then  placed  at  a  little 
school,  in  the  neighbonrliood  of  bis 
father's  residence,  where  a  vci  y  niuue- 
rate  share  of  knowledge  was  instilled 
into  his  mind,  I'l"  et  annh.  The  mind 
of  the  child  had  been  inocuiated  with  a 
sort  of  lawless  liberty,  and  restraint  be- 
came inimical  to  its  nature ;  and  after 
vaccillating  between  the  certainty  of 
castlga:]  )!!  at  school,  and  severity  at 
home,  and  the  chance  of  existence 
aliroaa,  our  hero  left  his  father's  house, 
*  without  a  chosen  servant  to  conduct 
his  steps/  and '  went  as  cabin  boy.'  The 
ship  in  which  lie  entered  was  bound  for 
Madeira;  but  long  ere  she  reached  her 
destination,  Kean  discovered  his  error ; 
the  tyrants  of  the  deck  were  worse tiian 
the  l.  _nslators  of  the  seminary,  and 
the  rope's-end  of  the  one  more  painful 
than  the  birch  of  the  other.  His  iiealth 
became  impaired  under  this  treatment; 
and  he  was,  in  consequence,  sent  to 
the  hospital  at  Madeira,  where  he  spent 
two  months  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Use- 
less to  his  captain,  and  a  burthen  upon 
the  hospital,  he  was  put  on  board  a 
homeward-bound  vessel,  and  placed, 
-penny less,  upon  his  native  shores  He 
sought  his  former  home,  but  his  father 
was  no  more,  and  his  mother  had  re- 
turned to  her  ori^nal  profession,  and 
was  in  some  strolling  company,  but 
where,  it  was  impossible  to  learn.. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  Moses; 
who,  with  Miss  Tidswell,  late  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  supported  and  instructed 
him;  from  the  mimic  he  acquired  those 
little  arts,  which  he  even  now  occa- 
sionally indulges  in, — i.  e.  imitating  the 
horn,  knife-grinding,  and  what  is  com- 
monly called  ventriloquism."  We  do 
not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
lacts  j  for  the  same  authority  states  that 
Kean  passed  two  yean  at  Eton,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  case.  One  authority 
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says  that  he  escaped  from  his  vessel, 
by  feigning  deafness;  and  Mr.  Lush 
denies  that  he  owed  his  education  to 
Moses  Kean,  or,  except  in  a  very 
triiing  degree,  to  Miss  Tidswell;  but 
says  that  he  derived  iiis  chief  instruction 
from  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Price,  of  Green 
Street,  Leicester  Square. 

In  1798  and  1799,  be  used  to  act  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Roach,  a  theatrical 
bookseller,  residing  near  Drury  Lane, 
in  whose  garret  be  played  Richard  the 
Third,  and  Tanoin  other  parts.  In 
Richard,  he  had  a  Scotch  lassie  for  his 
Lady  Anne ;  whose  dialect  lo  annoyed 
him,  that  he  tried  to  teaeh  her  English, 
and  she,  in  return,  pave  him  a  lesson 
in  the  part  of  Sir  Feriinax  Macsyco- 
phant.  In  1800,  at  which  time  he  was 
known  as  "  the  infant  prodigy,  Master 
Carey he  used  to  recite  at  a  spouting- 
dab,  ndd  at  the  Rolls  Ro4Mms,  Chan- 
cery Lane;  and  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  excite  the  wonder  of  all  present. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  admittea,  by  all 
who  knew  him  at  this  period,  that  he 
was,  even  then,  "  a  splendid  actor ; 
and  that  many  of  his  effects  were  quite 
as  startling  as  >ny  of  his  more  matured 
performances.'*  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  Lord  Byron  ;  who  is  made  to 
say,  in  tiie  life  of  him  by  Moore,  "  Kean 
began  by  acting  Richard  the  Third, 
when  quite  a  boy ;  and  gave  all  tlie 
promise  of  what  he  afterwards  became." 

His  talents  indaoed  the  proprietor  of 
a  private  theatre,  in  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street,  to  engage  him  to  play  the  lead- 
ing characters,  of  which  he  performed  a 
variety  in  1801.  About  the  same  pe- 
riod, he  broke  his  leg,  whilst  riding  an 
act  of  liorsemansbip  at  Bartholomew 
Fair,  but  soon  recovered  from  the  ac- 
cident ;  and,  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  <*  was  often  about  diffl^rent  parts 
of  the  country,  spouting,  riding,  or  rope 
dandng.**  In  1806,  he  was  engaged  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  at  a  salary  of 
£2  per  week,  for  little  business;  but 
even  in  such  parts  as  were  then  awarded 
him,  he  contrived  to  make  his  genius 
apparent.  His  actins  in  Carney  (a 
diaracter  now  omitted),  in  Colman's 
Ways  and  Means,  is  puticulariy  men- 
tioned by  Dibdin,  in  ms  Renuniseences. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  enumerate  all 
the  inferior  parts  assigned  to  him  at 
the  Haymarket ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  most  fanpiNrtwit  was  that  of  Roten- 


crantz,  in  Hamlet.  Such,  however, 
was  the  peculiarity  of  his  character, 
that  in  a  few  months  afterwards  he 
quitted  a  provincial  engagement,  rather 
than  submit  to  play  Laertes,  to  the 
Hamlet  of  Master  Betty. 

At  the  close  of  the  Haymarket  sea- 
son, Kean  joined  a  company  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  where  he  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  22nd  of  October,  in 
the  characters  of  Lord  Hastings,  and 
Peeping  Tom,  on  the  same  night. 
Tyke,  and  Jerrv  Sneak,  were  his 
contrasts  of  the  following  evening;  and 
he  subsequently  played  Mungo,  Shac- 
abac,  Douglas,  Harlequin,  Ataliba,  &c. 
Sec;  besides  frequently  singing  comic 
songs  between  the  acts.  About  the 
same  time,  he  performed,  for  a  short 
time,  at  Croydon ;  and  it  is  recorded  of 
him,  that  coming  on  the  stage,  one 
evening,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  some 
one  in  the  pit  cried  out,  Alexander 
the  Little  1"  Kean  immediately  turned 
Ills  liead  deliberately  round,  and  fixing 
his  eyes,  with  a  scornful  look,  upon  the 
individual  who  had  uttered  tiie  ex- 
pression, exclaimed,  "  Yes,  Alexander 
the  Little, — but  with  a  great  souL" 

He  left  Tunbridge  Wells  in  September, 
1807;  and  after  playing  successively  at 
Birminghani,  Guernsey,  and  Chelten- 
ham, at  the  second  of  which  places  be  is 
said  to  have  been  hissed  off,  was  engaged 
to  lead  generally  in  Cherry's  company, 
then  perrorming  in  die  provinoes  of  Ire- 
land. Here  he  not  only  acted  Hamlet, 
Richard,  and  Othello,  but  Prince  Or- 
lando, in  The  Cabinet,  Ri^ntino, 
Scaramouch,  &c.  &c.  At  Clonmel,  he 
played  in  a  piece  called  Brian  Borochine, 
in  which  himself  was  the  hero,  Mrs. 
Sheridan  Knowles  the  heroine,  and 
the  author  of  Virginius  (who  was  en- 
gaged as  first  singer)  the  High  Priest. 
Whilst  at  Swansea,  Mrs.  Hatton,  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  better  known  as 
Anne  of  Swansea,  wrote  a  drama  for 
his  benefit;  and  is  said  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  him.  A  piece,  called  The 
Irishman's  Hut,  acted  about  this  time, 
at  Wateribrd,  was  announced  in  the 
bills  as  written  by^  Mr.  Kean ;  tiiotigli 
the  manager,  Cherry,  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  "  Kean  wrote  none  of  that 
piece,  but  the  bad  English  in  it."  Mr. 
Grattan,  who  first  became  ac-cjuainted 
with  Kean  at  Waterford,  speak^  of  his 
good  conduct  and  un^eanming  nan- 
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ners  at  that  pbce ;  and  says,  indeed,  thai 
be  owed,  probably,  to  this  cause,  rather 
than  to  any  just  appreciation  of  his  pro- 
fessional merit,  a  good  betietit,  and  !>uiiie 
private  kindnesses.  He  tells  us  further 
that  after  (he  tragedy  (Hannali  More's 
Percy)  In  which  he  had  appeared  for  Ms 
benefit,  "  Kean  gave  a  specimen  of 
tight-rope  dancing,  and  another  of 
sparring,  with  a  prefeariotial  pugHist. 
Hf  then  pla\  i  1  rhe  leading  part  in 
a  musical  interlude ;  and  finished  with 
Chimpanzee,  or  tome  such  name,  the 
monkey  in  the  melo-dramatic  panto- 
mime of  La  Perouse,  and  in  this  cha- 
racter, be  showed  agility  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  Maziirier  or  Goiiff\?,  and 
touches  ut'deep  tragedy,  in  the  nionkey'^i 
death  scene,  which  made  the  whole 
audience  shed  tears."  He  produced 
&oaie  very  successful  ballets  uf  action, 
both  at  Waterford  and  Swansea,  parti- 
cularly one  called  Koa  and  Zoa,  in 
which  he  fought  an  admirable  combat. 
Mr.  Kean  left  Cherry's  company  in 
1812,  in  consequence  of  the  manager's 
refusal  to  raise  his  salary  from  25s. 
to  30<.  per  week. 

Ueviubsequently  played  at  Windsor, 
and  redtea  there,  before  the  royal 
family,  Satan's  address  to  the  Sun, 
from  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  first  soli- 
loquy in  ShakapMre'a  Richard  the 
Third.  Whilst  performing  at  Rxeter, 
he  attracted  the  notice  uf  a  Mr.  Nation, 
who  strained  every  nerve  to  piomote 
his  interests,  but  so  little  was  he  appre- 
ciated by  the  Exonians,  that  they  used 
frequently  to  reinuki  "  Whai  can  Mr. 
Nation  see  in  that  man  to  mnVe  such 
a  fuss  about?"  By  Mr. Na;:(  ii  .  invi- 
tation. Dr.  Drury  came  over  to  the 
theatre,  to  see  Kean  act,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  performance, 
that  he  promised  to  use  his  influence 
with  Mr.  P.  Qrenfell  to  procure  him  an 
engagement  in  London.  His  poverty 
at  this  time,  may  be  conceived  from 
the  fact,  that  be  borrowed  twopence  ol 
the  barber  who  shaved  him,  one  morn- 
ing, to  pay  for  a  jntit  of  pdi  tcr  to  enable 
him  to  sustain  tiie  fatigue  of  iiis  part, 
saying,  he  bad  not  twopence  himself 
and  tlie  pubUcan  wonld  nol  gl?e  bim 
credit. 

Ii  wee  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  when 
Kean  was  playing  at  Dorchester,  that 
Mr.  Arnold,  deputed  by  one  of  the 
commitlee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre^  at 


the  instance  of  Mr.  P.  Grenfell,  came 
down  to  witnen  his  performance.  Mr. 
Arnold  did  not  appr!^'■  Kean  of  his  ar- 
rival, but  went  iniuiediately  to  the  thea- 
tre, and  saw  him,  first,  in  The  Moun- 
taineers, and  afterwards  in  Alexander 
the  Great,  playing  to  audiences  of  ten  or 
twelve  persons.  After  the  second  per- 
formance, Mr.  Arnold  introduced  him- 
self to  our  actor  behind  tiie  scenes,  and 
invited  him  to  breakfast  the  next  day. 
On  his  arrival  at  home,  he  said  to  bis 
wife,  **  I  have  ndned  myself  for  ever; 
Arnold  has  been  in  the  house  these  two 
nights.  I  have  been  playing  carelessly, 
and  gagging;  for  who  can  play  to  such 
honseti?"  \\h  wife  replied,  "It  is 
fortunate  tor  you,  that  you  were  igno- 
rant of  his  preaenoe,  or  you  would 
certainly  have  over-acted  your  part." 
Kean,  however,  kept  his  appointment, 
in  fear  and  trembling,  but  was  soon 
relieved  when  Mr.  Arnold  began:  "  In 
my  judgment,  Mr.  Kean,  you  must 
succeed  upon  tl^e  London  boards  ;  but 
you  know  the  caprice  of  the  public. 
I  make,  therefore,  two  propositions.  I 
will  either  now  engage  you,  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  for  three  seasons,  at 
eight  guineas  uie  first  season,  ten  the 
second,  and  twelve  the  third  ;  or  I  will 
pay  your  expences  to  and  in  London 
until  vott  can  come  out,  and  leave  you 
to  make  your  terms  afterwards  with  the 
committee  if  you  succeed,  or  pay  your 
expences  back  to  Dorchester,  if  you 
fail."  Kean  closed  with  the  first  pro- 
position, and,  on  tlie  2Gtli  of  January, 
1814,  was  announced,  in  the  Drury 
Lane  bills,  for  the  part  of  Shylock.  A 
writer  in  The  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
has  some  remarks  relauve  to  this  event- 
ful evening  for  Kean,  which  are  too  in- 
teresting to  be  omitted.  '*  Several 
ill  natured  stories,"  he  says,  "  have  been 
currently  repeated,  respecting  the  in- 
sults Kean  received ;  but  bis  sensitive^ 
ness  made  him  misconstrue  miu  li,  dnd 
humble  as  his  manner  was,  it  was  truiv 
a  prond  hnmility.  It  has  been  auo, 
that  he  had  no  dressing-room  assigned 
him ;  this  is  untrue :  he  did  not  choose 
to  dress  in  the  place  allotted  to  him  by 
Mr.  Wroughton  (then  the  stage  ma- 
nager), and  in  dudgeon,  went  to  the 
supernumeraries'  room,  and  dressed 
there;  but  though,  only  thf  diy  pre- 
vious to  his  appearance,  he  liad  re* 
ceived  aletter  from  his  theatrical  friends. 
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advising  him  against  hb  mh  attempt,— 

though  Mr.  Ki  ii^ht  had  volunteered  his 
opinion  that  Mr.  Kean  had  better  pass 
htt  evenings  in  the  front,  trying  to  im- 
prove himself  by  witnessing  the  per- 
lorroance  of  good  actors, — though  Mr. 
Rae  had  passed  bim  in  the  hall  with- 
out recognising  him — th mi^h  the  com- 
mittee had  )imd,  'he  could  not  do,' — 
though  a  certain  set  of  underlings  had 
christened  him,  in  their  jocularity,  '  Mr. 
Arnold's  hard  bargain  1  Kean  was  not 
actuallv  dispirited :  stung  in  heart  and 
mind,  ne  certainly  ''^^ ;  l-»ut,  the  night 
before  hii  appearance,  lie  said,  Let 
me  once  set  my  foot  before  tlie  float, 
(the  foot-lights)  and  I'll  let  them  see 
what  I  am."  In  fact,  he  had  one  ^at 
attribute  of  genius,  its  irrepressibdity ; 
all  real  and  all  imagined  fiUgbts(and 
he  was  always  too  apt  to  imajpne  the 
existence  of  neglect  towards  him)  only 
confirmed  his  resolution ;  be  did  not 
come  merely  to  appear,  he  came  to 
succeed ;  he  relied  on  his  own  powers, 
and  on  the  public  judgment,  and  the 
little,  Sttbmitnve,  meek,  and  frightened 
man,  that  had  rehearsed  Shylock,  was 
wholly  lost  when  he  assumed  the 
gaberdine  and  beard."  At  length  tlie 
moment  arrived,  wlien  he  was  to  face 
the  audience;  of  them  he  had  no  fear, 
it  was  only  the  green-room  he  dreaded, 
and  he  liad  no  sooner  quitted  the  wings 
for  the  stage,  than  he  seemed  perfectly 
at  home.  A  warm  weloome  encouraged 
him,  and  when  he  came  to  his  great 
scene  with  Tubal,  the  applause  was  so 
tremendous,  that  all  the  actors  rushed 
out  from  the  green-room,  and  stood 
looking  at  him  from  the  wings,  in 
mute  admiration  and  surprise.  *'  At 
the  end  of  this  scene,"  aays  the  writer 
from  whom  we  have  Just  quoted, 
"  Kean  ran  upstairs  to  the  room  where 
he  had  dressed,  to  avoid  bis  congratu- 
lators,  and  In  the  deep  recesses  of  his 
own  proud  heart,  bury  his  joys.  It 
appeared  to  those  who  were  unused  to 
ICean's  enunda^n,  that  he  had  become 
hoarse  from  exertion,  but,  in  fact,  he 
was  never  in  better  voice.  However, 
after  him  went  Messrs.  Rafmond  and 
Arnold,  one  hp^irinf^;  negus,  and  the 
other  oiangt  ;i ;  and  the  fact  of  these 
great  functionaries  hwdn^^  done  this, 
proves  that  the  impression  he  had 
made  was  by  no  mesuis  a  slight  one. 
The  trial  scene  (though  highly  ap- 


plauded) was  radier  an  and-dimas  In 

effect :  such,  in  fact,  it  always  was ;  for 
bis  scene  with  Solanio  and  Tubal,  was 
so  overwhelminr,  that  nothing  could 
exceed  it.  ShjJock  ends  in  the  fourth 
act,  and  before  the  play  was  over,  Kean 
had  left  the  theatre."  Such  was  the 
impression  that  his  performance  made 
upon  the  committee,  that  tliey  pre- 
sented him  with  fifty  guineas, — des- 
troyed the  agreement  into  wiii  ii  he 
had  entered  with  Mr.  A  moid,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  another  engagement 
at  a  first-rate  salary.  His  second  ap- 
pearance was  in  llicliard  the  Third,  and 
from  that  time,  up  to  the  present,  he 
lias  continued  to  rank  as  the  first 
tragic  actor  of  bis  time,  if  not  of  this 
country. 

In  February,  1816,  Mr.  Kean  was 
much  censured  by  ^e  press  for  his  non- 
appearance o:i  tlie  evening  of  the  27th, 
which  was  ascribed  to  a  tiiU  from  a 
gig,  in  consequence,  as  some  of  tiia 
newspapers  l  inred,  of  inebriety.  This 
charge  gave  li^  to  the  following  ob- 
senrwons  from  the  pen  of  Hazlitt. 
"  A  chasm  has  been  ]iroduced  in  the 
anmaements  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by 
the  accident  which  has  happened  to 
Mr.  Kean.  He  was  to  have  played  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  on  Tuesday,  but  as  he 
had  not  come  to  the  theatre  at  ihe  time 
of  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain,  Mr. 
llae  came  forward  to  propose  another 
tragedy,  Douglas.  To  this  the  audience 
did  not  assent,  and  wished  to  wait. 
Mr.  Kean,  however,  not  appearing,  nor 
any  tidings  being  heard  of  him,  he  was 
at  length  given  up,  and  two  farces  sub- 
stituted in  his  stead.  Conjectures  and 
rumours  were  afloat ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  next  day  that  it  was  discovered  that 
Mr.  Kean  having  dined  a  few  miles  in 
the  country,  nnd  returning  at  a  very 
quick  pace  to  keep  his  engagement  at 
the  theatre,  was  thrown  out  of  his  gig, 
and  had  hi^  arm  dislocated,  besides 
being  stunned  and  very  much  bruised 
with  the  fidL  On  this  accident  a  grave 
morning  paper  is  pleased  to  be  facetious. 
It  observes,  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
accident;  that  actors  in  general  are 
liable  to  serious  accidents  ;  that  the  late 
Mr.  Cooke  used  to  meet  with  serious 
accidents ;  that  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be 
in  the  way  of  such  accidents ;  and  that 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Kean  will 
meet  with  no  more  aerioui  acddtnts. 
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It  it  to  be  iMped  that  he  will  not— nor 
with  any  such  profound  observations 
upun  them,  if  they  should  happen. 
Next  to  that  spirit  of  bigotry  which,  in 
a  neighbourii^  coaattf,  irould  deny 
acton  Christian  burial  amr  death,  we 
hate  that  cant  of  criticism,  which  slurs 
over  their  characters  while  living,  with 
a  lialf>vr1tted  JesL  Actors  are  accused, 
as  a  rrofession,  of  being  extravagant 
and  intemperate.  While  they  are  said 
to  be  so,  as  a  piece  of  common  euit, 
they  are  likely  to  continue  so." 

We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Hazlitt 
wrote  from  authority,  or  Us  own  feelings 
on  the  siibiect  :  his  remarks  do  liim 
equal  honour,  but  they  are  misplaced, 
we  suspect,  in  the  present  instance.  A 
writer,  whose  sources  of  information 
seem  authentic,  gives  an  account  of  the 
above  affair,  which  seems  to  confirm 
the  iniiauations  of  the  press  oa  the 
subject.  We  learn  from  ntm,  that  on 
the  evening  in  question,  Mr.  Kean  was 
at  Deptford,and  there,  in  company  with 
a  stroUing  comedian,  named  Wright, 
became  inebriated.  Wright,  who  was 
to  have  performed  Mawworm,  could 
neither  stand  nor  speak  when  the  cur- 
tain drew  up;  but  Kean  being  just 
able  to  do  both,  insisted  on  performing  ' 
the  part  himself.  He  accordingly 
dressed  for  the  rliaracter,  but  became 
so  noisy  and  ungovernable,  that  Trotter, 
the  manager,  was  forced  to  thrust  him 
off  the  iitage,  in  doing  which,  Kean  was 
precipitated  down  a  flight  of  steos,  and 
received  a  slight  contusion.  To  aeceive 
the  public,  however,  he  appeared  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  althougn  quite  re- 
covered, and  played  in  that  state, 
Kichard,  Macbeth,  and  Othello,  on  three 
sneeenive  nights,  which  so  ingratiated 
the  audience,  that  they  received  him 
with  louder  applause  than  ever. 

Kean  was  now  in  the  very  meridian 
of  his  fan^e  as  an  actor,  and  from  this 
time  may  be  dated  the  decline  of  his 
character  as  a  man*  He  no  longer 
received  the  homage  and  attcnti  ui  that 
were  every  where  paid  to  him,  with  the 
same  unassuming  demeanour  which  bad 
marked  his  early  career.  To  be  more 
conspicuous  than  he  was,  he  aJ3ected 
singularity ;  boasted  that  he  had  refused 
the  invitation  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
despbed  their  patronage ;  and  though 
a  tew  respectable  persons  still  con- 
tinued to  visit  at  his  own  house,  he 


associated,  out  of  it,  with  the  most 

dissipated  and  vulgar  cliaracters  about 
town.  "I  was  sorry,"  says  Mr.  Grattan, 
"  to  see  him  so  evidently  drop  off  from 
his  more  respectable  connexions.  The 
evil  days,  on  which  he  fell,  I  was  soon 
out  of  the  way  of  knowing  the  detuls 
of  i  but  I  heard  much  of  his  extravagance, 
'his  liMts  of  honcmanahip,— wonder- 
fill  journeys,  and  rowing  matches,— 
freaks  of  unseemly  presumption  with 
regard  to  authorsy->efflurs  of  gallantry 
—Thames  prize  wherries,— a  tame  lion, 
and  a  secretary.  By  the  aid  of  many 
a  foolish  ceremony,  poor  Kean  was 
gaining  his  object,  and  wasting,'  his 
means;  filling  the  penny  trumpet  of 
an  ^noUe  mme;  squ.nulering  the 
fine  revenue  arisinj^  from  his  profes- 
sional receipts  ;  and  losing,  one  by  one, 
his  grieved  supporters,  who  clung  to  him 
loiu^  in  soite  of  the  frantic  obstinacy 
wlnii  whidi  be  tore  himself  away." 

Still  the  public  heard  but  little  of 
his  vulgarity  and  libertinism,  and  with 
them  be  continued  to  be  a  sterling 
favourite,  until  the  exposition  of  his 
connexion  with  Mrs.  Cox.  In  1822, 
he  gave  one  of  the  many  pvoofs,  which 
he  has  shown  of  a  gctiei  ous  spirit,  by 
devoting  the  whole  profits  of  his  bene- 
fit in  aid  of  the  starving  Iridi.  In 
1824.  we  find  him  at  Boulogne,  on  his 
return  home  from  a  tour  through  Swit- 
zerland, and  before  embarking  for 
England,  he  played  Shylock,  in  aid  of 
the  declining  fund  of  Old  Penley's 
company,  refusing  to  accept  any  remu* 
neration  for  his  services. 

In  1818,  Mr.  Kean  paid  a  visit  to 
France ;  and  in  1820,  and  1825,  he  per- 
formed in  America,  where  he  raised  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  G.  F. 
Cooke.  The  principal  characters  which 
he  has  performed  since  bis  dibdt  in 
the  metropolis,  besides  die  two  above 
mentioned,  are,  Othello,  Kin:-  Lear, 
Richard  the  Second,  Macbeth,  Hamlet, 
Romeo,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer,  JafTif  the  Mer- 
chant of  Bruges,  Ludovico  Sforza, 
Zanga,  Abel  Drugger,  Bertram,  Corio- 
lanus,  Brutus,  Leon,  Don  Felix,  in  The 
Wonder,  Duke  Aranza,  the  Stranger, 
Penruddock,  Hotspur,  &c.  His  great- 
est parts,  perhaps,  arc  Richard,  Shy- 
lock,  and  Othello ;  yet  scarcely  below 
these  in  excellence,  can  we  call  his 
Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
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A  critic  has  not  inaptly  said  of  this  last 
character,  that  he  went  through  it  as  if 
a  ileud  were  in  him ;  and  that,  his  walk 
round  his  daughter,  dressed  up  in  silk 
and  jewels  to  receive  Lord  Lovel,  with 
his  searching  look  at  her  beauty,  was 
"  dangerously  sensual,  yet  inimitably 
fmt,"  it  it  told  of  Kean,  that  when 
on  hit  retttm  borne  irflor  the  lint  night 
of  his  Sir  Gilc;;,  liis  wife  inquired  how 
Lord  Essex  (then  an  active  patron  of 
the  aetor)  wat  pleated  with  hit  tooeett, 

he  rcplicil  impetuously,  "  D  n  f.nrd 

Essex !  the  pit  rose  at  me ! "  His  Abel 
Dnigiierwas  far  below  hit  other  per- 
formances, and  he  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  his  unfitness  for  the  part,  if 
the  following  laconic  correspondence 
on  the  subject  between  !iim  and  Mrs. 
Gaxrick  be  autlienuc.  The  widow  ol 
the  great  Roedut  it  taid  to  have  written 
to  Kean  on  the  morning  following  his 
appearance  in  the  above  character; 
"  Dear  Sir. — You  can't  play  Abel 
Drugger.— Your's,  &c.;"  To  which  he 
replied,  **  Dear  Madam— I  know  it. — 
Your's  &c.,  — E  Kean." 

At  this  time,  the  trial  between  him- 
teUT  and  Alderman  Cm  wat  pending; 
he  spoke  of  the  result  with  grc-ii  In- 
difference to  Mr.  Grattan,  and,  indeed, 
that  gentleman  wat  **  rather  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  did  not  dislike 
the  approaching  contest,  which  was  to 
display  him  to  the  world  as  a  man  of 
gallantry  ."  The  disgusting  facts,  how- 
ever, which  transpired  at  the  trial,  pro- 
duced an  impression  against  him  very 
different  from  what  he  had  anticipated  ; 
debased,  indeed,  they  proved  hiiu  to  be  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  public 
acted  either  judiciously,  or  properly,  in 
subsequently  hooting  him  on  the  stage. 
It  was  a  blow  lie  never  recovered;  it 
did  not  aa  upon  him  at  a  warning  or  a 
check,  but  at  a  wound  goaiHng  hnn  to 
madness.  "  I  never,"  says  Mr.  Grattan, 
"  saw  a  man  so  changed ;  he  had  all 
the  air  of  desperation  about  hitn.  He 

looked  blnatci  with  race  nndbrtUdy; 
his  nose  was  red,  his  cheeks  blotehed, 
his  eyes  blood-shot;  I  really  pitied 
him.  He  had  lodgings  in  Regent  Street; 
but  I  believe  very  few  of  his  former 
friends  of  any  respectability  now  no- 
ticed him.  The  day  I  saw  him  he  sat 
down  to  ilie  piano,  notwithstanding  the 
agitated  state  of  his  mind,  and  sang 
to  me  Lord  UUin's  Daughter,  with  a 


depth,  and  power,  and  sweetness,  that 
quite  electrified  me.  I  had  not  heard 
him  sing  for  man^  years ;  his  improve- 
ment was  almost  incredible ;  his  accom- 

Jianiment  was  also  far  superior  to  his 
brmer  style  of  playing.    I  could  not 
reprc  s  a  deep  sentiment  of  sorrow  at 

the  wreck  be  presented  of  genius,  fame, 
and  wealth.    At  thit  period,  I  believe 

he  had  not  £\0Q  lef^of  the  many  thou- 
sands he  had  received.  Uis  mind 
teemed  thattered ;  he  wat  an  outeait 

on  the  world." 

A  sort  of  insanity,  indeed,  seemed  to 
pervade  his  actions,  after  his  trial  with 
Alderman  Cox.  ile  addressed  the 
audiences,  in  the  course  of  his  provin- 
cial tour,  on  the  subject  of  bis  private 
affriirs  ;  nnd,  frequently,  threw  hand- 
springs and  somersets,  at  rehearsal,  ex- 
claimmg,  **  I  may  as  well  practice,  for 
I  suppose  I  must  go  bacK  to  this." 
Being  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  one  night, 
wl;en  the  identical  gig,  in  which  Weare 
was  murdered  by  Thurtell  was  intro- 
doeed  on  the  boards,  be  Jumped  into  the 
gig,  instead  of  the  actor  who  was  to  play 
Weare,  and  drove  it  foriously  round  the 
Surrey  stage.  It  teemt  he  had  known 
Thtirttil,  and  had  received  a  blow  on 
tlie  face  from  him  with  a  candlestick, 
during  a  row  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle. 

The  reaction  which  took  place  at  length 
in  his  favour,  produced  little  change  in 
his  sentiments  of  disgott  towards  the 
English  pul)!ic,  ^nd  he  started  for  Ame- 
rica, as  was  supposed,  with  the  intention 
of  never  returning.  In  two  years  after- 
wards, however|he  rpttirned,  and  was  re- 
ceived, Oil  liis  re-appearance  in  London, 
with  more  rapturous  applause  than  «fer. 
Mr.  Grattan  immediately  called  upon 
him,  and  as  that  gentleman's  account 
of  his  intimacy  with  Kean,  assumes,  at 
this  period,  a  biographical  shape,  we 
thatt  incorporate  the  chief  part  of  it  in 
the  present  menjoir. 

It  seems  that  Kean  had  been  induced 
to  leave  America  In  eotneqaenoe  of  a 
hoaxing  letter,  purporting  to  come  from 
Mr.  Price,  the  then  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  requettlng  him  to  return 
forthwith  and  take  possession  of  the  mi- 
nagementof  the  theatre,  which  was  only 
held  by  him  (Price)  in  trust  for  its  "true 
inheritor,"  Kean.  He  did  not  discover 
the  hoax  until  his  arrival  in  London, 
when  he  was  engaged  for  twelve  nights, 
at  one  hundred  guineat  each,  and 
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wat  reedved,  u  we  have  before  said, 

with  etUhu^ia-.tic  ;'i[)plause.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  twelve  nights,  be  set 
out  on  a  provindal  tour,  and  shortly 
aftr-r  his  return,  was  announced  for 
a  new  character  at  Drury  Lane — tliat 
of  Ben  Nattr,  in  Mr.  Grattan's  tragedy 
of  that  name.  "  His  confidence  in  the 
part,"  says  Mr.  Orattan,  "and  in  him- 
aeir,  was  sulBdent  to  deceive  a  less 
sanguine  temperament  than  mine.  He 
repeatedlv  said,  that  he  hoped  to  reap 
as  much  nne  from  it  as  from  Maturin's 
Bertram,  and  that  he  reckoned  on 
placing  it  a  hundred  nights.  Uis  por- 
trait in  the  part  was  immediately  en- 
graved. A  new  wherry,  which  &ean 
was  then  getting  built  for  his  annual 
prize  race  on  tlje  Tluimes,  was  to  be 
called  the  Ben  Nazir.  The  dress  in 
whidi  he  was  to  appear,  was  to  be  the 
most  splendid  possible ;  and  a  notion 
may  be  formed  on  that  head,  from  the 
foct,  that  Kean  was  to  pay  fifty  guineas 
for  it  over  and  above  tiie  allowance 
from  the  theatre.  He  read  his  part 
with  real  energy  at  the  reheanals, 
studied  intensely  every  day,  went  to 
bed  sober  every  night,  suggested  one 
or  two  alterations  in  the  play,  talked  of 
nothine  but  Ben  Nazir,  and,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  be  gathering  himself  up  fur 
hi*  most  glorious  dramatic  effort.  He 
requested  to  be  excused  attending  the 
last  rehearsal,  on  the  pretext  that  it 
would  only  confuse  and  annoy  him, 
and  destroy,  perhaps,  the  effect  be 
wished  to  reserve  wr  die  public  per- 
formance of  the  part.  Every  thing  was 
now  ready;  Ikean  decUu«d  himself 
quite  perfect,  and  Ben  Nasir  was  an- 
nounced. The  house  was  rrnwcled, 
and  the  author,  from  a  private  box, 
waited  with  anxiety  the  rise  <tf  the  cur- 
tain. The  two  first  scenes  were  toler- 
ably applauded,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Ihlipd  introduced  Kean  to 
the  audipnee,  who  received  him  with 
thunders  ot  applauiie.  The  intention 
of  the  audior,  and  the  Iceeping  of  the 
character  required  him  to  rush  rapidly 
on  the  stage,  giving  utterance  to  a  burst 
of  joyous  soliloquy.  What  was  my 
astonishment  to  see  him,  as  the  scene 
opened,  standing  on  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  his  arms  crossed,  and  lus  whole 
attitude  one  of  thoughtful  solemnitv! 
He  spoke ;  but  what  a  speech  1  His 
lookt  hii  manner,  Us  tone,  were,  to 


me,  quite  appalling ;  to  any  other  ob- 
server they  must  have  been  incompre- 
hensible. He  stood  fixed,  drawled  out 
Ids  incoherent  words,  and  gave  the 
notion  of  a  man  wlu^  had  been  half- 
hanged,  and  then  dragged  through  a 
horse-pond.  My  heart,  I  confen  it, 
sunk  deep  on  my  breast,  I  was  utterly 
shocked*  •  •.  The  act  closed— a  dead 
silent  e  It  I  lowed  the  fall  of  the  curtain ; 
and  I  frit  that  I  could  not  bear  the 
voiceless  verdict  of  damnation.  I  soon 
recovered  myself,  and  sat  out  the 
butchery  to  the  end."  Such  was  the 
extraorainary  end  of  the  hopes  which 
Kean  had  excited;  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Grattan,  he  hung  down  his  head,  ex- 
daiming,  **  I  have  ruined  a  6ne  play 
and  myj>elf ;  I  cannot  look  you  in  the 
face."  The  reader  need  not,  perhaps, 
be  told,  tiiat  the  scene  Jtist  described 
arose  from  the  titter  failure  of  Kean's 
memory ;  and  ins  suffering  the  play  to 
be  announced,  vrith  the  eonsriousness, 
which  it  seems  he  had,  of  this  defi- 
ciencyi  cannot  be  too  severely  censured. 
His  appearance  in  Ben  Nazir,  took 
place  in  1827,  -ince  which  he  occa- 
sionally resumed  his  professional  duties, 
but  with  visible  dimunntioii  4tf  his  phy- 
sical.  though  none  of  Ua  mental, 
powers. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Kean  enotigh 
has  been  related  in  the  foregoi^  me- 
moir, to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate.  "  No  one," 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  bis  bio- 
graphers, "  ever  liad  tlie  ball  so  coni- 
pletely  at  his  foot  as  Kean  had  ;  nay, 
the  toil  at  his  foot  waited  not  for  the 
impelling  touch,  like  the  Aby  clue 
which  ran  before  the  steps  of  Fortu- 
natus,  leading  him  to  happiness  and 
fame;  it  speeded  before  him;  but  the 
inveterate  whims  of  genius  lured  him 
into  every  bye-path  of  passion  and 
pleasure,  and  hurried  him  on,— 

 **  from  flower  to  flower, 

A  wearied  chace— •  wwUd  twor!" 

Frank  in  his  nature,  impetuous  in  his 
soul,  he  knew  no  calmness  of  object 
or  enjoyment:  aut  Ccpsar  ani  NuHus 
was  his  motto— Uc  must  either  fly  or 
burrow!  and  he  never  disgiidsed  his 
vices  or  his  virtues.  With  the  genius 
to  have  been  more  than  a  Ganick  in 
hit  art,  be  had  tite  folUee  and  nasrions 
at  times  to  reduce  him  almost  heneaA 
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a  Cooke- in  his  habits.   He  eoiiU»  at 

Drury  I.nnr,  electrify  a  Byron,  rtnrl 
chill  the  blood  at  his  heart  with  the 
fearful  enerpeaof  his  wondrous  genius; 
I  and,  quitting  the  peers,  he  could,  on 
the  same  evening,  deligiit  the  spirits 
of  the  lower  house  with  his  brilliant, 
dashing  gaiedes,  and  acted  aonga." 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  Kean  is  said  to  have  received, 
on  an  average,  for  his  performances, 
not  less  than  iSlO,000  per  anntttn,  yet 
he  is  well  known  to  be  frequently  in 
need  of  pecuniary  assistance*  This  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  ai  gambling 
is  not  onr  of  his  vices,  and  a  gene- 
rosity even  more  pernicious  and  pro- 
digal than  his,  eoold  hardly  have  dis- 
sipated a  sum  equal  to  the  above,  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time.  One  of  his 
expensive  propensities  la  travelling  in 
a  carriage  and  four  on  all  occasions;  but 
this  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
those  silly  habits  of  display  which  have 
been  riftrihntpd  to  him,  ratbcc  tlUUl  as 
an  act  ot  extiavagaiice. 

Many  anecdotes  have  been  recorded, 
and  more  might  be  told,  of  Kean's 
generosity,  both  of  hand  and  heart; 
but  there  are  not  wanting  instances 
in  which  liis  conduct  appears  to  have 
been  much  «t  variance  with  the  general 
estimate  formed  of  his  character.  A 
provincial  manager,  who  had  treated 
nim  slightingly,  previously  to  hb  me- 
tropolitan debilt,  afterwards  engaged 
him,  in  his  circuit,  giving  him  half  the 
n^dy  leoeipts  of  the  noose.  These 
amounted,  on  an  averai^e,  tn  £'50  per 
night,  and  were  regularly  brutight  to 
%iem  in  his  dressing-room  by  the  ma- 
nac'^T,  wbo  announced  hi'^  nriiv:i!  Itv 
tapping  at  the  door.  Kean,  on  liearing 
the  knock,  always  said  to  his  attendant, 
**  See  what  that 'man  wants;"  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  the  manager 
having  put  down  the  money,  departed 
as  he  had  entered,  without  the  slightest 
notice  being  talten  of  him  by  the  actor. 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  same  ma- 
nager, who  had  fallen  into  unpros- 
perous  circumstances,  applied  to  Kean 
to  play  for  his  benefit.  He  consented, 
and  on  the  night  previous  to  his  ap- 
pearance, the  object  of  his  gratuitous 
services,  meeting  him  with  other  actors 
at  a  tavern  in  the  town,  publicly 
thanlced  him  for  the  friendship  he  had 
shown  in  acceding  to  his  request.^ 


0R8, 


Upon  this  Kean  rose,  and  looking  him 

stf'iniily  in  the  farp,  said,  "  Don't  let 
us  misunderstand  one  another;  I  am 
bound  to  you  by  no  ties  from  <bmer 
acquaintance;  I  don't  play  for  you 
because  you  was  once  my  manager,  or  j 
a  manager.  If  ever  man  deaerved  1^  I 
destiny,  it  is  yon ;  if  ever  there  was 
a  family  of  tyrants,  it  is  yours;  1  do 
not  play  for  vou  from  former  friend- 
ship, but  I  play  for  you  because  you 
are  a  fkllen  man."  This  severe  rebuke 
was,  as  Kean  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  a  friend,  under  the  drcumstances, 
ungenerous ;  but,  he  added,  **  when  me 
and  mine  .'l  ere  starving,  that  fellow 
refused  to  let  a  subscription  for  me  be 
entertuned  in  the  theatre."  Somtwhat 
akin  to  the  forcgoii^  it  the  Ibliowing 
anecdote : — 

During  the  leesii,  whidi  Allowed 
Kean's  first  triumphant  season  at  Drury 
Lane,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  play  at 
PortsnKuitli.  He  had  th^n  become  the 
great  Mr.  Kean,  trnvplled  in  his  own 
chariot,  gave  splendid  dinners,  and 
was  an  honoured  guest  at  the  board  of 
every  manager.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  wluch  he  was  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Portsmouth  Theatre, 
the  manager  and  two  or  three  Irieods 
invited  Mr.  Ketn  to  take  a  ghiss  of 
Madeira  and  a  biscuit  at  one  of  the 
principal  hotels.  The  party  entered 
the  hotel,  and  aealed  themselvtt.  The 
wine  and  biscuits  were  brought,  and 
the  landlord,  "  albeit  a  great  man," 
could  not  do  less  for  such  a  gnest  as 
Mr.  Kean,  than  wait  upon  him  in  per- 
son. Kean  had  no  sooner  perceived 
the  landlord,  than  darting  upon  him 
one  of  those  >0!il-scarching  looks,  for 
which  lie  was  so  celebrated,  he  ex- 
daimed,   "  Stop,— is  not  your  name 

 ?"    "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  landlord, 

astonished  at  his  looks,  and  at  the  tone 
in  which  he  addressed  him.  "  Then," 
said  Kean,  "  I  will  not  eat  or  drinli  in 
your  house.  Eight  years  ago,  I  went 
into  your  coffee-room,  and  modestly 
requested  a  glass  of  ales  you  surveyed 
me  firom  top  to  toe,  and,  having  done 
so,  I  heard  you  give  some  directions  (  > 
your  waiter,  who  presented  me  the 
glass  in  one  hand,  holding  out  the 
other  for  the  money;  I  paid  it,  sir,  and 
he  then  relinquished  his  hold  of  the 
glass.  I  am  better  dressed  now, — I 
can  drink  Madeira,— I  am  waited  upon 
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by  the  landlord  in  peraons  but  am  I 

not  the  prime  Edmiincl  Kean  a<i  T  was 
then  ?  and  had  nut  hdiuund  Kean 
then  the  same  feelingi  that  he  has 
now?  Awa]r  with  you,  dr,— avauntl 
your  sight  puns  me  !"  and,  having  said 
this,  lie  took  his  hat,  and  hastily  left 
the  apartment.  "  Now,"  said  Keaot 
when  they  iia  I  quitted  the  honw,  "  I 
will  take  you  to  au  iionc-.t  fiHo'.v,  who 
was  kind  to  me  in  my  days  of  mis- 
fiNtnne.*'  The^  eiUeied  •  third-rate 
house,  and,  having  ordered  some  wine, 
desired  to  see  the  Undlord.  He  came, 
but  it  was  not  the  host  of  Kean's  recol- 
lection ;  he  vfas  dead.  There  was, 
however,  a  sort  of  half-waiter,  half- 
pot-bov,  who  had  Hfcd  at  the  house 
when  Kean  frequented  it,  and  who  was 
a  great  favouriii^  uf  his  master.  Kean, 
with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  inquired  about 
the  &mily  of  the  deceased  landlord; 
and,  on  leaving  the  house,  asked  the 
waiter  what  o'clock  it  was.  **  I  will 
see,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  running  to 
the  stairs  at  the  head  of  which  stood  a 
clock,  "  Have  you  no  watch  ?"  said 
Kean.  "  No,  sir."  «  Take  that,  and 
buy  one ;  and,  whenever  yon  low  at 
it,  think  of  your  late  master."  The 
actor  put  five  pounds  into  the  hands  of 
tiie  w«iter,  w1m»  remained  mote  with 
astonishment. 

But  if  be  feit  ituuries  and  insults 
de^y,  he  was  cqnaOy  mindful  of,  and 
prone  to  exafrperate,  benefits.  For  a 
fellow-actor,  wlio  had  given  him  a 
dinner  and  breakfast  at  Richmond, 
when  he  wa'^  wirhout  money  there,  he 
afterwards  procured  a  three  years'  en- 
gagement, equipped  him  for  the  theatre 
at  his  own  expense,  and  lavished  several 
other  kindnesses  upon  him.  In  Con> 
trast  with  this,  we  may  incnnon  the 
Stct  of  his  borrowing  half-a-^uinea  on 
Ins  wedding  day,  and  retarning  to  the 
lender,  some  years  afterwards,  only  the 
exact  amount,  with  "  Mr.  Kean's  com- 
plimenti.''  The  kindness  <tf  his  Rich- 
mond fiiend  lie  would  seldom  speak  of, 
without  adding,  bis  deU,  qui  cito  dat. 
We  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of 
alluding'  to  his  fonrhiess  for  Latin  quo- 
tations, m  order,  as  it  is  said,  to  favour 
tiie  fiction  of  his  Etonian  education: 
and  a  story  told  of  H.  I'hillips  (his  se- 
cretary), shows  how  mucii  this  weak- 
nes«  was  remarked  by  his  companions. 
Kean  WH«I  tome  nocturnal  vigil,  and 


Phillips  waiting  for  Um,  when  the  Ibl- 
lowing  oottoquy  mroiet— - 

Tim^Tu  M  r  r<  the  momimg. 
Pktllipt — Waiter,  wliiit  was  Mr,  Kran  doing,  when 

you  left  the  mom  t 
flatter— Flayinn  ihe  piano,  sir,  and  siiiKiaf. 
PMUf§  Qfclcome,  he'i  all  nxht.  tlUK. 

ffuaria-  pa$t  Twa, 
Pki/Ii^*— Wbat't  Mr.  Keaa  doiog  now  ? 
H'ai(<T— Making  ■  nttcb,  Mr,  abMit  $h«lup«aM. 
Pmip»-\W»  gMl&r  dnakt  yM'M  bfltMr 

Pmift  What**  IM  at  BOW  ? 
IfMil^— Ha't  ttlking  Lum,  air. 
pmi^Thm  ht  U  *«ik.    I  ai«it  gal  Mm 
a»ajr. 

Though  Kean  passed  much  of  his 
time  with  low  associates,  his  contempt 
of  tiirm  wmild  orrnsioji;!!! y  break  forth, 
and  It  wa^  always  duubllui  whether  he 
would  be  oiiended  or  pleased  with  their 
familiarity.  At  a  public-house  in  the 
Strand,  which  he  used,  at  one  time,  to 
frequent,  one  Fuller,  a  ventriloquist 
and  mimic,  was  a  constant  guest,  but 
annd  hb  imitations,  never  ventured 
upon  one  of  Kean,  when  the  tragedian 
was  present.  Une  night,  however,  after 
he  had  given  tome  of  leveral  eminent 
performers,  he  was  encouraged  by  Kean 
himself  to  imitate  him  in  his  presence. 
Fuller  commenced,  but  before  he  had 
enunciated  three  lines,  Kean  threw  a 
glasii  of  wine  in  his  face,  declaring  that 
if  he  thought  he  were  such  a  wretch  aa 
the  former  depicted,  he  would  bai^ 
liimself. 

Kean  felt  his  talents  from  the  first, 

and  although,  in  his  early  career,  he 
played  Harlequin,  could  not  endure  the 
character,  lie  used  to  say,  "  I  never 
feel  degraded,  but  when  l  have  that 
motley  jacket  on  my  back.**  Whilst 
at  Exeter,  playing  second  i cirts  to  Betty, 
ill  1812,  be  was  met  by  a  friend,  one 
night,  vrandering  about  the  town  in 
a  ilii;.zling  rain,  after  the  pcifonnance 
had  ended.  His  friend  discovered  that 
he  was  much  chaprined  at  the  auccess 
of  Betty,  and  was  m  too  agitated  a  state 
to  go  home.  When  his  friend  expos- 
tulated with  him,  he  replied,  "  I  must 
feel  deeply,  sir;  he  commands  overflow- 
ing houses, — I  play  to  empty  benches ; 
I  Know  my  powers  are  superior  to  his." 
His  capital  fencing  induced  some  of  his 
friends  to  offer  to  set  him  up  as  a  teacher 
in  that  art  before  he  came  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  but  he  refused,  saying,  "  It  never 
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tball  be  ndd  tbat  1  was  a  fencing  maf- 

ter."  He  came,  one  day,  to  the  writer 
who  tells  the  anecdote,  in  great  spirits, 
exclaiming,  **  My  fortune's  made !  Lord 
Cork  ha^'  hpspoken  Othello ;  we  know 
his  reputation  aa  a  critic,  and  I  v/'ill  not 
lose  the  opportunity."  The  next  day, 
he  was  askefl  what  success  he  had  met 
with.  •  Do  not  name  it,  sir,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  I  am  miserable  ;  whilst  I  was 
playing  the  finest  parts  of  OtbeU<^  in 
my  best  style,  my  Lord  Cork's  chOdren 
wrve  plavliig  ;it  hot  cockles  in  ffont  of 
the  box*  and  Lord  and  Lady  C.  laugh- 
ing at  them.** 

Mr.  GratMn  says,  that  the  only  lord 
Kean  could  bear,  was  Lord  Byron ;  and 
diat  the  example  of  the  poet  had  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the 
actor.  Kean,  however,  was  not  suffl- 
dentiy  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Lord 
Byron  to  neglect  other  and  less  gifted, 
but,  probably,  more  friendly,  associates. 
After  dining  with  his  lordship,  one  day, 
he  suddenly  left  the  table,  and,  as  it 
turned  out  afterwards,  joined  a  party 
at  Cribb's  tavern,  who  had  assembled 
there  by  the  invitation  of  Incledon. 
Incledon  was  a  man  whose  conversa- 
tion was  so  continuously  gross,  that 
many  who  admixed  bis  talentSi  were 
obliged  to  fbrswear  his  soeiety.  Lord 

Byron  was,  therefore,  somewhat  nettled, 
when  be  heard  that  Kean  had  quitted 
ids  own  society  for  that  of  Incledon, 
and  dfd  not  speak  to  him  until  some 
months  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of 
•eeing  him  perform  Sir  Giles  Overreacli 
ftr  the  first  time.  When  Kean  was  car- 
ried off  the  stage,  he  felt  once  more  the 
pressure  of  Byron's  friendly  grasp,  as 
thp  noh!e  buxl  exclaimed,  *'  Great, 
great,  bv  Jove!  that  was  acting  1  But, 
bang  it  I  you  should  not  have  treated 
me  so  scurvily,  by  running  off  firom  the 
Kinnairds  to  such  a  place  as  Cribb's  I** 
Kean  then  explained  to  the  "  wayward 
Childe"  bis  early  obligations  to  In- 
dedon ;  and  Byron  pardoned  the  office 
for  the  k ir  illy  gratitude  of  the  motive. 
On  another  occasion,  his  regard  for 
Incledon  was  more  strongly  put  to  die 
test.  Lord  Essex,  who  had  declared  his 
intention  of  using  his  most  strenuous 
exertions  in  his  favour,  expressed  as 
much  to  Kean  one  day  ;  *•  But,"  con- 
tinued the  earl,  *'  I  have  just  heard, 
with  much  concern,  a  circumstance 
which  would  inlerfeze  with  aU  mu  in- 


tentions and  viom  in  this  respect;  and 
I  have  sent  for  you,  in  the  hojpe  that 
you  may  enable  me  to  give  an  imme- 
diate contradiction  to  the  report,  which 
is,  that  you  have  been  seen  walking  in 
Bond  Street,  arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  In- 
cledon. Now,  although  Mr.  Incledon 
enioyed  considerable  celebrity  as  a  vo- 
calist, yet,  as  he  never  did  belong  to 
our  "set,"  and  as  his  popularity  is 
now  auite  peuiee,  it  is  a  duly  which  i 
oonedVe  I  owe  to  you,  as  well  as  to 

myself  and  imr  friciuls,  to  say,  that 
your  continued  intimacy  with  him  may 
nnUtale  against  your  own  reception  in 
the  circles  in  which  you  have  hitherto 
been  a  most  welcome  guest."  Kean's 
reply  was  as  prompt  as  it  was  ingenuous 
and  manly  : — "  My  Lord,  Mr.  Incledon 
was  my  friend,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  when  I  had  scarcely  another 
friend  in  the  world ;  and  it  I  could 
now  desert  him,  in  the  decline  of  his 
popularity,  or  the  fall  of  his  fortune, 
I  should  little  deserve  the  friendship 
of  any  man,  and  be  quite  unworthy  of 
the  favourable  opinion  your  lordship 
has  done  me  the  honour  to  entertain  of 
me."  And  so  saying,  he  loit  fiom  hia 
seat,  and  bowing  to  nobk  en]»  left 
the  room» 
Kean  was,  one  day,  Invited  to  dine 

with  ^Tr,  Grittan  and  some  other  pen- 
tlenien.  The  party  soon  got  convivial, 
when  our  actor,  starting  up,  said  he  had 
another  engagement  for  the  evpningr, 
which  he  must  fulfil,  and  insisted  on 
taking  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  friends  with 
him.  "  We  all  squeezed."  savs  Gratfan, 
"  as  well  as  we  could  into  Kean's  chariot, 
which  waited  at  the  door,  and  away  we 
went,  not  knowing  or  caring  in  vrhat 
d^recuun.  After  a  short  time,  and  a 
furious  drive,  tiiecarriage  stopped  at  the 
head  of  a  very  narrow  passage.  We  got 
out  without  any  wder  of  precedence, 
and  followed  our  leader,  with  consider- 
able assisunce  from  the  walls  of  the 
passage,  againat  whicfa  wa 

West  ImiclwUr  kaock. 

Like  pMtm  la  teiiWoob  WcU. 

We  arrived  at  an  open  door,  evidently 
that  of  a  tavern  or  hotel,  from  the  bust- 
ling welcome  awarded  to  Roscius  and 
to  us,  who  followed  him,  bv  the  self- 
announcing  landlord,  and  halt  a  score  of 
waiters,  women,  and  attendant  gazers, 
who  aU  straggled  for  a  look  at  'the 
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great  man.'   He  ilafgered  rapidlv  up 

stairs,  and  we  three  after  him ;  and  he, 
to  the  apparent  horror  of  several  of  the 
waiters  and  others,  dashed  at  once  at 
the  \arge  foMing  rinnrs  of  the  first-floor 
apartment,  and  in  we  tUi  rushed  into  a 
room  wheirt  there  were  assembled  full 
sixty  persons  at  a  long  supper  table.  A 
shout  of  applause  hulea  Kean  as  he 
euLLrc'd  ;  but  when  we  popped  in  after 
him,  a  loud  murmur  of  disapprobatioa 
wat  rdsed.  A  binding  wtt  of  expos- 
tulation and  explanation  ensut  d  ;  wliich 
terminated  in  our  being  obliged  to 
withdraw,  along  with  Kean,  and  fanr 
or  five  of  the  party,  into  an  adjoin- 
ing  room,  where  we  were  made  to 
compiehend  the  outrageous  i^ioUtion 
committed  by  this  grand  master  of  the 
association,  against  the  rigid  law,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  that  no 
8tran?rer  cniilil  he  admitted  into  the 
society  wiUioiit  a  formal  introduction, 
and  a  regular  accordance  to  its  sacred 
regulations.  In  short,  we  each  entered 
our  name  in  an  expansive  register,  got 
a  printed  card  in  return,  paid  two  or 
three  pounds  for  fisesj  took  a  mock 
oath,  SKndfelded,  on  an  old  liook  of 
b  illads,  and  were  then  announced  as 
members,  in  due  form,  of  the  notorious 
■aiodttion,  or  elnh,  or  frateririty,  eaUed 
collectively,  '  The  Wolves.*  "  . 

The  merits  of  Kean  as  an  actor  de- 
mand no  brief  space  for  consideration; 
volumes,  indeed,  miglu  be  written  as 
commentaries  upon  nis  glorious  era- 
bodyments  of  the  poet's  glorious  crea- 
tions. Despite  his  diminutive  figure, 
he  has  only  to  speak,  to  move,  or  to 
look,  and  the  outflashing  of  inteUeetnal 
might  at  once,  stamps  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal person  on  the  stage.  Who,  but 
for  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
expects  to  see  Richard,  as  played  by 
Kean,  fidi  beneath  Richmond;  five 
Richmonds  he  has  alieady  sluit],  an  l 
we  tremble  for  the  sixth,  a&  his  foe,  with 
a  blood-lwttnd'sthimanda  tiger's  rage, 
pants  to  annihilate  him.  It  is  no  laugh- 
able matter  to  see  the  soldiers  driven 
•eross  the  stage  by  Aim;  lie  ii  no  pan- 
tomime Patagonian,  terrif^ng  by  his 
unnatural  stature;  but  a  spirit  of  super- 
natnial  vigour,  awful  to  look  upon,  and 
almost  impious  to  resist;  one,  whose 
eve,  smiting  swifter  and  sharper  than 
bli  sword,  might  paralyze  a  Hemdeab 
and  make  an  Achilles  ahiidder. 


RIa  Ridwd,  indeed,  firom  beginning 
to  end,  executes  with  such  sublime 
energies  his  darkest  purposes,  that  we 
are  surprised  into  admiration,  before 
we  hivp  time  to  remember  that  "  wonder 
is  nivoluiiiary  praise."  As  he  hurries  on 
with  reckless  and  unshrinking  C^des, 
to  the  goal'post  of  his  ambition,  crush- 
ing, rather  than  bafSing,  every  obstacle 
in  his  path,  we  are  idmost  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  omnipotence  of  wtU 
in  die  creature,  as  well  as  in  the  Creator. 
So  overwhelming  does  his  presence 
appear,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  dramatis 
persmuBt  seem  the  actual  nonentities 
which  hp  treats  them  — mere  instru- 
ments of  his  designs,  plastic  to  every 
shaping  of  his  thoughts,  and  equally 
unaole  to  comprehend  or  resist  the 
power  by  whicb  they  are  moulded. 
Nor  is  he  lesi  dcapotic  in  death  dum 
lift  ;  tlierc  is  more  grandeur  and  su- 
pteniacy  in  his  tottering  form,  and 
blasting  glance  at  his  foe,  than  invests 
the  triumphant  and  grateful  form  of 
Richmond  himself.  Richard  has  not 
yielded  to  Richmond,  but  to  death; 
and  even  to  that  enemy,  has  not  ceded 
widraQt  a  preternatural  struf^le.  Of 
his  Lear,  how  shall  we  speak,  in  ade- 
quate ternia?  To  particularise  the 
nmnerons  beauties  of  nis  acting  in  diis 
afTrrtirf;  character,  would  be  to  tran- 
scribe the  whole  part.  He  was  greatest, 
perhaps.  In  bis  scene  widi  Bdgar  in  die 
storm  i  his  ddivery  of  the  wonl^ 

Oh !  I  have  t»kM  te*  licdscan  of  thi«,  Sw. 

and  his  subsequent  discourse  with  Ed- 
gar, whom  he  calls  his  "  philosopher," 
was,  to  our  mind,  one  of  die  most 
sublime  exhibition <^  m  thestape.  There 
was  something,  indeed,  about  uU  Kean's 
old  men,  which  belonged  to  no  other 
act<Mr's  representation  of  them;  his 
mental  powers  evidently  transcended 
his  physical ;  and  the  very  feebleness 
of  the  latter,  gave  an  additional  force 
and  pathos  to  die  former.  This  was 
not  more  visible  in  his  Lear  and 
Shy  lock,  than  in  his  personation  of 
Walter  Scott's  Jew,  Isaac  of  Tork, 
which  Kean  played  some  years  ago,  in 
a  drama,  founded  on  I  van  hoe,  called 
The  Hebrew.  His  Romeo,  Macbeth, 
Richard  the  Second,  and  Coriolanus, 
were  fijte  only  in  parts,  but  in  those 
parts  few  ever  equaUsd,  none  have 
sarpossed  him.  We  must  noC  omit  to 
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mention  his  Brutus,  Ludovico  Sforza, 

Bertram,  T.eon,  the  Str.m^^er,  Sir 
Edward  Morumer,  I'eni  udiiock,  Hot- 
spur, &&,  in  all  of  which  he  struck  out 
some  original  beauties.  But  his  ereat 
triumphs  were,  his  Richard,  Lear, 
Otliello,  Hamlet,  and  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach. Of  the  two  fint,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  Our  idea  of  his  Hamlet 
corresponds  perfectly  with  the  following 
remarks  of  a  literary  critic : — "  It  waa," 
says  the  writer,  "  all,  or  nearly  all,  tihat 
it  should  be, — meditative,  natural,  and 
sweetly  forlorn  ;  it  quite  took  the  heart 
captive.  We  have  seen  John  Kemble, 
Young,  and  others,  in  the  character ;  but 
they  were  formally  scholaatic,  or  coldly 
dignified,  and  im|«eirive  only.  Kean 
looked    the  young   and  inelancho!)' 

Kritice,  wandering  in  the  desolation  ui' 
is  own  thought  and  wrecked  passion. 
In  him,  you  saw  that  slight  words, 
which  stirred  not  those  around — to  him 
*  whispered  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and 
bade  it  break  1'  He  abandoned  himself 
to  the  indolent  sadness  of  the  scene, 
and  was  more  Shaksperian  in  his  spirit 
than  any  other  actor  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  interviews  with  Ophelia 
were  exquisitely  touching  ;  and  the 
strange  one,  in  which  he  burst  into  a 
raving  rhapsody,  was  softened  down 
by  an  evident  suppression  of  feeling; 
and  was  finally  touched  with  the  most 
ddicate  tenderness,  by  hia  slowly  re- 
turning, after  an  abrupt  departure,  and, 
after  gazing  with  inexpressible  love  and 
sadness  at  Ophelia,  gently  prenUig  her 
hand  to  his  hps." 

ill^  Othello  was  a  performance  at 
once  harrowing,  fearful,  and  sublime. 
His  love,  his  jealousy,  his  despair,  his 
revenge,  and  his  remorse,  were  like 
so  many  successive  pictures  of  those 
passions,  portrayed  in  their  most  jdaring 
colours  and  darkest  shades.  What  a 
gush  of  devutiori  .  ctrus  to  issue  from 
his  heart,  w  tien  he  exclaimed,  in  the  re- 
tnming  transport  ofpauhm:  — 

VMliMii  eitdi  wy  K«t,  bat  1 4o  lowhtir ! 

"When  the  jealousy  which  lago,  by 
warning  him  to  beware  of,  has  at Tengtii 
excited  in  his  breast,  begins  to  work, 
bow  tremendous —not  to  say,  awful  — 
are  the  conflicts  in  his  breast  between 
love  and  hatred, — hope  and  despair. 
Doting  to  excess,  he  loathes  w  ith  pro- 
portionate vehemence ;  and  the  frantic 


energy  with  which  he  thunders  out 
"  D  her !  lewd  minx  !  "  only  pro- 
claims with  what  idolatry  he  has 
loved  the  woman  he  now  curses. 
Then,  in  the  scene  with  lago,  when, 
after  listening  to  the  villain's  insinua- 
tions, till  Ills  heart-strings  seem  on  the 
point  of  breaking,  how  sublime  the 
impulse  with  which  he  starts  from  hie 
agoniz  iiij:  icvt  rie,  and  springing  upon 
his  wile's  slanderer,  strives  to  terrify 
him,  by  the  tlireatenings  of  inevitable 
damnation,  into  a  denial  of  her  guilt. 
What  power  &eemsin  his  arm,  m  the 
heartleii  Italian  shakes  in  its  grasp  ! 
we  never  witnessed  tins  part  of  his 
performance  without  being  &o  carried 
away,  as  with  difBculty  to  restrain 
ourselves  from  leaping  nn  the  ptag-e, 
and  helping  Othello  to  strangle  lago 
on  the  spot.  How  beautiful  a  contrast 
to  this  furious,  but  vain  ebuliUon,  is 
the  calm  and  mournful  composure  with 
which  he  used  to  utter  "  Farewell !  " 
&c.i  his  tones  knelled  on  the  heart 
like  the  moaning  of  the  wintry  wind, 
sii^liing,  as.  it  wLie,  over  the  departed 
leaves  of  summer,  that  no  lon^r  vi- 
brated to  its  gendett  breathings  or  its 
loudest  gusts. 

We  have  now  onlv  to  notice  his  Sir 
Giles  Overreadi,  a  character  requiring 
a  very  different  order  of  mnrcption 
from  the  one  we  have  just  dismissed.  It 
has  never  been  our  lot  h>  witness  his 
personation  of  this  rh:nacter,  wirah 
many  of  his  admirers  orunounce  to  be 
his  ehef-ePatan  t  and  the  ibik>wing 
remarks  would  seem  to  have  proceeded 
from  one  who  was  of  that  opinion.— 
"Throughout  the  whole  of  tne  play," 
says  the  wnter,  "  Mr.  Kean  presents  us 
with  the  true  conception  of  his  author — 
and  every  line,  which  is  Ijl  null  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  author,  is  rendered 
still  more  strikingly  beautifiil  by  his 
energetic  and  characteristic  delivery, 
accompanied  by  acting  of  the  most 
chaste  and  natarsl  description.  The 
sarcastic  manner  in  vfhich  he  delivers 
many  of  that  sort  of  passages  with 
which  the  part  abounds,  has  perhaps 
never  been  c()uaUed  by  any  other  actor, 
past  or  present.  As  in  his  perform- 
anee  of  Richard,  he  bends  up  all 
hi*  energies  tow  ards  the  one  great  end 
— the  aggranaizement  of  ins  dau^riter. 
*  Great  men  choose  greater  sins  — 
ambition's  nuD^'  is  his  motto  thioqgh- 
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out    He  feeb  not  die  checks  of 

conscience, — he  seeks  not  to  vii.di- 
cate  his  conduct,  —  he  has  no  ge- 
nerous feelings,  no  dignified  lentiraents. 
He  is  a  knave,  and  his  disposition  is 
violent ;  and  the  deplorable  state  to 
which  be  is  at  last  reduced,  is  the  na- 
tural cf>nsp(}uence  of  the  continii  il  nnd 
exclusive  application  of  his  mental  and 
bodily  faculties  to  one  <^ect — that  of 
ambition.  In  the  personification  of 
such  a  despicable  character,  it  may  be 
easily  seen  how  well  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Kean  assimilate  with  the  idea  of  the 
poet ;  hi*  look,  his  gait,  his  voice,  and 
his  action,  are  all  suitable  to  (be  part ; 
and  wlien  we  add  to  these,  his  own 
peevllar  eonreption,  ive  are  presented 

with  n  powrrrully  drawn  and  liig^hly 
finished  portrait|  which  ail  who  see  it 
roust  appreciate.  It  is  in  the  last  scene 
of  hh  perforniaiire.  that  he  is  peculiarly 
grand  ;  it  is  not  acting ;  it  is  tne  reality 
of  nature.  His  mental  distress  and 
ruined  look,  when  he  find?  his  dearest 
hopes  blasted  for  ever,  at  the  moment 
when  he  fully  expected  their  comple- 
tion,—-his  trembling  nenres,  slackened 
sinews,  and  aguish-shivering,  when  he 
learns  all  is  lost ;  and  the  malicious  grin 
of  hatred,  sMrn,  md  contempt,  with 
which  he  regards  the  destroyers  of  his 
plans,  by  whom  *  lii-.  liopes  and  labours 
have  been  defeated  and  made  void/ 
nrp  gems  of  eetingy  tlie  most  original, 
Ijolil,  and  impros.si'.'e,  ever  witnessed, 
and  are  striking  specimens  of  his  gi- 
gantle  {lowers.  In  ftel,  in  this  eh«- 
rartcT,  Mr.  Kean  has  no  equal  nor 
rival :  his  very  physical  defects  are 
beftutiee;  he  is  altogether  whit  be  ap- 
pears to  be— the  character  is  not  as- 
sumed. In  this  performance,  the  critic 
lias  not  to  wander  in  iearch  of  beauties, 
or  expatiate  on  errors.  The  brightness 
of  the  efful^nce  dazsles  the  eye  that 
would  examine  it ;  the  impulse  of  every 
feeling  checks  the  bead  that  would 
prepare  to  eensnre.  He  stands  superior 
and  alone." 

We  shall  conclude  cm  memoir  with 
a  ftw  anecdotes  lelatm^^  to  Kean  and 
Kemble.  When  the  lornitr  first  ap- 
peared at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  many 


of  tile  friends  and  admiren  of  the  latter 

endeavoured  to  decry  Kean.  One 
night,  in  the  green-room,  an  officious 
performer  asked  Kemble  if  he  had  seen 
Kean  ?    "I  have  not,"  was  the  reply. 

Oh  !  sir,  he  is  nothing  but  a  croaker!  " 
returned  the  other.  Kemble  imme- 
diately rose,  and  with  a  dignity  peculiar 
to  himself  said,  "  Probably,  tiiat  gen- 
tleman's croaking  it  superior  to  eome 
people's  acting." 

On  another  occasion,  when  Kemble 
was  witnessing  the  performance  of 
Kean,  in  OtheUo,  some  servile  admirer 
trnned  round  to  him,  exchuming,  *'A11 
humbug  1 "  upon  which,  Kemble  very 
significantly  said*  **  If  so,  sir,  he  is  the 
OMist  extrMrdinsny  humbug  I  ever  wit- 
nessed." Mr.  Kemble,  on  one  occasion, 
being  asked  bis  opinion  of  Kean,  said, 
**  Our  styles  are  so  totally  different, 
that  you  must  not  expect  me  to  like 
that  of  Mr.  Kean  ;  but  one  tiling  I 
must  say  in  his  favour,^he  is  at  all 
times  terribly  in  earnest"  Being 
asked,  whether  he  had  yet  seen  Kean 
as  Othello,  Kemble  immediately  said, 
**  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Kean,  but  Othello." 

While  Kean  was  once  rehearsing  on 
the  Birmingham  stage,  a  conversation 
ensued  regarding  the  merits  of  the  two 
rind  tragedians ;  and,  after  all  present 
had  expressed,  pretty  unequivocally, 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  Kean  wound  up 
the  agreeable  oolloqtty,  by  the  following 
piece  of  dexterity  :  *'  I  have  been  told, 
said  he,  striking  into  the  conversation, 
**  that  most  people  imagine  they  cannot 
praise  me,  without  detracting,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  fair  fame  of  John 
Kemble ;  this  is  a  mistake ;  *  let  every 
tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom,'  say  1.  | 
John  Kemble  was  an  actor,  a  very  j 
great  actor;  but  however  great  an 
actor  he  was,  I  can  show  you  one  thing 
he  could  nut  do."  So  saying,  Kcaii, 
with  the  elasticity  of  an  harlequin,  cut 
a  summerset,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  the  histrionic  critics. 

Mr.  Kean  married  a  Miss  Chapman, 
of  Waterford,  by  whom  be  has  one  son 
living,  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  whose  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  is  said  to  have 
been  much  against  his  father's  consent 
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WILLIAM  PARRBN. 


This  celebrated  comedian  was  born 
in  London,  about  the  year  1787,  though 

his  vouthful  appearance  off  the  stage 
would  bespeak  a  much  later  date.  His 
father,  who  was  also  an  actor,  is  said 
to  hnve  left  him  i  fortimp  of  £8,000. 
He  was  educated  at  the  academy  in 
Soho  ^Square,  and  made  his  theatrical 
debdt  at  Plymouth,  about  the  year  1806, 
as  Lovegold,  in  The  Miser.  He  met 
with  a  favourable  reception,  which  also 
attended  hi«  peifbrmance  of  his  next 
eharaeter,  Sir  Adam  Contest,  a  part 
in  which  he  has  since  becnme  t^u  cele- 
brated. From  Plymouth,  he  proceeded 
to  Dublin,  where  he  reeeived  an  oAr 
from  Drury  Lane,  but  thinking  the 
terai«  inadequate,  declined  accepting 
it  He  was,  for  some  time,  stage  ma- 
nager of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  and 
performed  there  for  several  years,  with 
the  most  en thuiiattie  applause.  In  the 
Irish  capital  hewasnn  especial  favourite, 
and  wa^  nut  uniy  care&sed  ou  the  stage, 
but  nooTcd  in  the  lint  ciiclea  ef  private 
society. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1818,  Mr. 
Farren  made  his  debut  at  Covent 
Gardea  Theatre,  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Peter  Teazle.  Great  expeetationi  had 
been  formed  of  his  acting,  and  the 
theatre  was  crowded  to  witoesg  it ;  his 
performanee  wae  worthy  of  the  ezdte- 
ment  t^iat  had  preceded  it,  and  he  was 
at  once  ranked  among  the  first  come- 
dians of  the  day.  From  that  time  liis 
professional  career  has  been  one  un- 
mtemipted  cour&e  of  success;  and, 
now  ttmft  Dowton  la  upon  the  wane, 
he  nay  be  coniidend  the  only  fiistr 


rate  representative  of  old  men  in  co- 
medy, on  the  British  stage.  He  has 
latterly  played  at  the  Hayroarket  and 
Drury  Lane ;  and  some  of  his  pertor  lu- 
ances  at  the  latter  theatre,  have  added 
considerably  to  his  popularity.  Among 
oihcrii,  we  may  mention  his  Mr. 
Primrose,  in  Popphig  the  Question, 
a  rich  and  genuine  piece  of  comic 
acting. 

The  finest  performance  of  Mr.  Farren 
is  bis  Lord  Ogleby,  but  he  is  scarcely 
infbfor  in  1^  FMer  Teaele,  Sir  An* 
tlionv  Absolute,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary, 
Sir  Baahful  Conatant,  Baillie  Nichol 
Jarvie,  and  a  finr  mm.  We  should 
not  omit  to  mention  his  I?^anr,  in  the 
play  of  ivanhoe.  **  It  was,"  in  the 
woraa  of  a  critic,  "a  ver^  talented 
assumptinn  ;  affrcting,  to  a  high  degree. 
His  making  tiii,  too,  for  this  part,  was 
admirable,  lo  i  tmd  before  you,  the 
miserable  victim  nt  bigotry,  fanaticism, 
and  intolerance, — hunted  and  hopeless, 
—his  every  glance  was  the  glance  of 
fear, — he  had  a  bow  of  servility  even 
to  his  own  shadow, — and  his  sigh,  as  he 
gazed  on  his  beautiful  Relveecat  waa 
true,  indeed,  to  nature." 

Mr.  Farren  is  about  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  height,  and  walks  wiili  n. 
stoop,  contracted,  prol>ablyy  from  his 
frequent  asramplion  of  the  charaetera 
of  old  men.  He  is  married,  but,  ac- 
cording to  report,  separated  from  his 
wife.  The  diettmetancet  are  given  at 
full  length  by  one  of  Mr.  Farren'-; 
biographers,  but  we  do  not  think  tins 
a  proper  place  for  tnnioiblng  the  ac- 
count* 


T.  P.  COOKE. 


This  gentleman  was  born  about  the 
year  1788.  in  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  where  his  father  practised  as  a 
surgeon,  but  died  soon  after  ti)e  birth 
of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  who  w  as 


left  without  any  pranskm.    At  an 

early  age,  he,  in  consequence,  entered 
the  navy,  and  was  present  at  the 
blockade  of  Toulon,  and  the  victory  of 
St.  Vincent.    After  being  wrecked  in 
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the  Raven,  near  Ctixhaven,  he  jDinid 
tbe  Frince  of  Wales,  which  formed  part 
of  die  •quadron  emploved  in  the 

blockade  ot  Brest.  At  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  was  paid  o^  and  left  the 
navy. 

His  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was 
in  January,  1804,  at  the  Royalty  Xbea- 
txt,  wiwre  he  played  a  few  aubofdinate 

characters  in  such  a  manner  ns  to  pro- 
cure him  an  engagement  ml  Abtlev'ii 
Aaaphitbeatie,  and,  strfMeqnently,  at  the 
Lyceam,  under  the  management  of 
Laurent,  the  celebrated  clown.  lu  1808, 
he  became  stase  manager  of  the  Surrey, 
aod  perfimnea  there  a  variety  of  cha- 
RCten  in  melodrama.  During  the 
recess,  he  joineil  Mr.  H.  Juhnstoiie':> 
oompany,  at  tbe  Peter  Street  Theatre, 
DuDlin ;  and  among  odier  parts,  1^  said 
to  have  added  considerably  to  lii.-  n  - 
putation  by  his  perfunnance  of  Clown 
m  a  harlequinade.  On  hit  return  to 
the  Surrey,  he  evinced  grcnt  |  :inio- 
mimic  powers  as  Obi,  in  Three-fingered 
Jad^  andiio  conjunction  with  Cobliam, 

fersonated  a  variety  uf  tra;;ic  heroes, 
n  September,  liilG,  he  made  his  debdt 
at  Drury  Lane,  as  Die^o  Monferz,  in  a 
melo  drama,  callefJ,  (imtoGate,  and  was 
well  received.  His  second  appearance 
at  that  theatre,  was  in  tlie  part  of 
Bagatelle,  in  The  Poor  Soldier,  one  of 
bis  most  efTective  performances.  It  was 
succeeded  by  his  Hans  Zetzlcr,  in  The 
Innkeeper's  Daughter,  an  admirable 
penonatlon,  that  alone  stamped  him 
a  sterling  actor. 

Alter  having  re«appeared  at  the 
Sumy,  Mr.  Cooice  transferred  his 
services  successively  to  the  Lyceum, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Coburg,  and  the 
Adelphi.  Tlie  Lyceum,  and  the 
Adelphi  stage?,  have  afforded  the  best 
displayik  of  liis  abiiiuc^i  and  his  per- 
formance at  the  former,  of  Frankenstein, 
and  at  the  latter,  of  Long  Tom  Coffin, 
in  The  Pilot,  are  uill  auiongit  the 
moat  popular  exhibitions  on  the  respec- 
tive boards  of  those  theatres.  Ot  his 
Frankenstein,  a  critic  has  not  inaptly 
said,  "  the  thing  is  a  creation  of  his 
owa^  brain — it  is  an  embodying  of  a 
poedcal  and  supernatural  vision.  It 
contains  tio  [i  lit  of  the  tiieatre — no 
•hade  of  anything  that  has  been  done 
iiefofo^he  comea  to  our  view  a  mass 
of  moving  matter,  without  stimulus  or 
intellect— be  seems  to  have  eyesight 


without  vision — he  moves  as  if  uncon- 
scious that  he  is  moving,  and  presents 
us  a  perfect  and  appalling  picture  of 
an  immense  machine,  inovi  ;-  ■  ithout 
any  direct  or  appropriate  purpose) 
Whal  can  be  more  dreadful  tiian  his 
manner  of  w;i!kin!^  ntjainst  tlie  balhis- 
trade,  it  unconscious  of  the  nature 
of  the  wooden  obstruedon,  until  forcing 
it  down  hy  mere  manual  junver,  he 
falls  to  the  ground  ?  What  tan  l>c  more 
harra.«sing  than  the  respiration  which 
supplies  the  place  of  speech  ? — a  feature 
in  tne  performance  as  novel  as  it  was 
natural.  Were  we  inclined  to  minutely 
patticulariae  beaudes,  we  should  name 
his  seising  the  sword,  gazing  on  the 
child,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  description  can  do 
no  juiitice  to  an  efibrt  like  this,  or 
convey  any  idea  of  a  performance,  every 
iota  ot  which  is  fraught  with  extraordi- 
nary indications  of  intellect  and  ac- 
quirement. The  dressing  of  tliis  on- 
earthly  being,  is  anotlier  point  in  which 
our  iiero  has  been  pre-eminently  8uc> 
cessful.  The  creatuie,  laised  iirom  the 
panicles  of  human  remains  gathered 
from  the  charnel>house,  is  brought 
before  you  in  the  green  ghastly  hue  of 
putrescent  flesh.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
realization  of  a  walking  corpse  ;  and 
his  lack-lustre  eye,  and  wild  and 
withered  air,  render  it  upon  the  whole 
the  most  finished  outre  exhibition  that 
till'  -ta^'e  of  this  country  ever  beheld." 

Mr.  Cooke's  other  prominent  cha- 
racters are,  the  Vampire,  Gordon  the 
Gypsey,  I)irk  Hatterick,  Epaulette,  in 
Fontainbleau,  Orson,  in  The  Iron  Chest, 
Rinaldo,  in  Gil  Bias,  and  the  Duke  of 
.•\rgyle,  in  The  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian. 
After  Dccautp  and  Maihews,  and  a  very 
little  way  behind  them,  he  is  oonddered 
the  best  Frenchman  on  the  stage ;  in 
melo- drama,  he  ia  equal  to  Wallack;  and 
in  serious  pantomime,  superior  to  any 
actor  now  upon  the  stnge.  His  perform- 
ance of  Fiaiiktustein,  at  i'aris,  created 
a  sensation  in  tiiat  capital,  which  is 
yet  remembered.  One  of  his  most 
arduous  performances,  the  public  are, 
perhaps,  not  generally  aware  of ;  we 
allude  to  the  part  which  he  is  said  to 
take,  annually,  in  Ae  lord  mayor's 
show,  as  the  Man  in  Armour. 

In  person,  Mr.  Cooke  is  within  an 
inch  of  nz  feet;  he  U  married,  and, 
said  to  be  of  domestic  habitSy  and  un> 
assuming  manners. 
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WILLIAM  CHARLB8  MACRfiADY. 


William  chas.  macready 

m  bora  lit  the  year  1789.  His  fkther 

was  originally  an  upholsterer  in  Dublin, 
but  becamet  aubseauently,  an  actor  and 
manager  of  tihe  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Bir» 
minghan),  and  other  piovinrinl  theatres. 
The  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
is  said  to  have  Iwen  oeMgned  t  >i  the 
church,  but  *♦  circumstances "  which 
are  not  explained  by  the  biographer 
who  uses  the  word,  induced  him  finally 
to  choose  the  profession  of  an  actor. 

After  having  made  a  great  impression 
at  Bath,  and  other  towns,  where  his 
father  was  manager,  Mr.  Macready  ap> 
peared,  for  the  first  time,  at  Covent 
Garden,  on  the  ICth  of  September, 
1816,  as  Orestes,  in  The  DUtrest  Mother. 
His  deMi  caused  mtieh  excitement  in  the 
theatrical  world,  and  Kean,  and  other 
eminent  actors,  wereamong  the  crowded 
an^moe  who  witnessed  and  applauded 
his  performance.  A  critic  of  the  day 
thus  notices  him :  **  Mr.  Macready'^ 
personadon  of  Orestes  is,  in  many  parts, 
very  fine.  Not  being  used  to  such  a 
large  theatre  as  Covent  Garden,  an 
allowance  must  be  made  for  bis  foii^ 
being  occasionally  too  low;  some  of 
his  tones  remind  us  of  Mr.  Elliston's, 
who,  we  apprehend,  has  been  Mr.  Mac- 
ready's  model.  Those  who  recollect 
Mr.  Holman's  Orestes,  will  be  delighted 
wiih  the  superiority  of  this  young  man's 
performance:  his  love,  his  apprehen- 
sions, his  hopes,  and  hie  despair,  were 
admirably  depicted ;  and  his  mad  scene 
was  a  natural  picture  of  inswitty."  The 
occasional  lowness  of  Mr.  Macready's 
voice,  above  noticed,  has  no  lonf^cr  tne 
same  excuse ;  yet  it  is  a  fault  of  which 
he  has  still  to  cure  himself ;  for,  in  some 
parts,  he  might  as  well  be  without  any 
voice  at  all,  for  anything  that  tlie  ma- 
jority i  i  -he  house  hear  to  the  con- 
trary. His  low  tones,  as  a  critic  has 
somewhere  said  of  a  certain  singer's 
minuendo  notes,  are  so  exceedingly  con- 
fidential, that  they  seldom  penetrate 
beyond  the  ear  of  the  orchcaLm. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  of 
The  Distrest  Mother,  the  announ^ment 


of  Mr.  Macready's  re-appearance  was 
hailed  with  three  dittinet  rounds  of 

applause,  yet  his  second  performance  of 
Orestes  did  not  prove  very  attractive. 
During  the  next  four  years,  he  continued 
rather  stationarv  thrtn  ri  infr  in  reputa- 
tion; but,  on  tlie  producliou  of  Rob  Roy, 
he  added  anotlier  ftather  to  his  plume 
by  his  ini-i  ily  representation  of  the 
romantic  outlaw.  His  Coriolanus,  also, 
increased  the  number  of  his  admirers ; 
arnl  Virjiniue,  Mirandola,  Hamlet, 
and  Ilichard  tlie  Tliircl,  were  cojisidered 
very  masterly  personations. 

On  removing  from  Covent  Garden  to 
Drury  Lane,  lie  became  the  original 
representative  of  the  respective  heroes 
of  Mr.  Knowles's  Catus  Gracchus,  and 
William  Tell,  the  last  of  which  is,  per- 
haps, his  most  popular  character.  He 
re-appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  1826,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  has  con- 
tinued  to  hold  that  high  rank  in  public 
estimation,  to  which  his  merits  so  fully 
entitled  him. 

Many  stories  have  been  recorded  of 
Mr.  Macready 'a  hauteur  and  arrogance 
behind  the  scenes,  and  in  private  so- 
ciety ;  b»!t  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
warranted  in  giving  publicity  to  state- 
ments which  belong  rather  to  gossip 
tlian  biography,  and  do  not  certainly 
atff  ct  the  merit  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  as  an  actor.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, only  state,  that  Mr.  Macready 
married,  about  the  year  1834,  a  lady 
whose  mind  is  said  toiiave  been  formed 
under  his  own  instruction.  We  devote 
the  remainder  of  tlds  memoir  to  die 
following  just  estimate  of  his  profes- 
sional merits : — 

*'  Respecting  Mr.  Macresdy's  hls- 

tiinnic  talents  there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion.  About  five-eightlis 
of  London  dedare  Rean  to  be  the  first 
English  actor;  two  of  the  remaining 
three,  perhaps,  vote  for  Young;  and 
one-eighth  for  Macready;  but,  singular 
to  say,  all  the  Keanites  say  Macready 
is  next  to  iheir  favourite,  and  all 
the  Youngites  rank  Macready  above 
Kean  i  so  that,  in  &ct,  Mr.  Macready  is 
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more  generally  considered  a  great  actor 
tbaa  either  Kean  or  Young.  If  you 
emnint  an  actor  by  particular  parts, 
howerer  satisfactory  this  sort  of  crili- 
ciaro  may  be  to  tlie  miUion,  you  never 
Mnin  Mi  any  real  eondution.  Othello 
and  Richard,  for  instance,  arc  decidedly 
K«in's;  yet  in  lago  (who  conuins  a 
touch  of  the  Richard  quality)  Young 
(failing  in  Richard),  succeeds  eminently. 
Macready,  though  pecuharly  great  in 
declamatory  parts,  fails  in  Rolla.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Kean  deems  Lear,  and 
Messrs.  Macready  and  Young  reckon 
HaoUtti  their  best  penonationt.  If  so, 
they  are  all  mistaken.  Pierre,  is 
Young's  cA<?/</'cBuyre;  Othello,  Kean's; 
and  Rob  Roy,  Macready'a.  Mr.  Mao- 
ready  is  not  generally  successful  in 
Shakspeare.  Othello,  lago,  and  Jaques, 
prove  our  assertions ;  and  his  Hamlet 
u  not  aatiafiu^iryi  though  his  Corio- 
lanos  and  Ridiard,  were  excellent 
indeed.  The  latter,  to  parody  the  re- 
marks on  Paradise  Los^  **  was  only 
not  the  greatest  Blcfaaid,  bectOM  It 


WIS  not  die  first"  Mr.  Macready,  like 
Kean,  succeeds  best  where  he  has  much 
to  do,  much  to  imply,  liide  to  enun- 
ciate;  for  though  a  iine  speaker,  he 
ceases  to  act  when  he  begins  to  declaim. 
There  u  a  catching  of  the  breath,  and 
somewhat  resembling  a  burr  in  his 
enunciation,  that  is  painful  to  the 
hearer ;  and  howerer  sktlfuUy  he  makes 
these  defects  turn  to  advantage  in  the 
dagger  scene  of  Macbeth,  they  destroy 
the  part  of  Hamlet,  and  lessen  the 
effect  of  Virginius.  Mr.  Macready  has 
adopted  from  his  rival,  within  the  last 
four  years,  a  system  of  sodden  transition, 
and  carried  it  to  a  degree  of  painful 
imitation.  These  children  of  adoption 
evidently  appear  ttrangers  to  his  heart, 
— they  seem  not  tO  care  for  him,— and 
only  give  occarion  for  regret,  that  an 
original  actor  should  degrade  himself 
with  seven-eighths  of  tlie  house,  to 
please  some  score  rabble  in  the  gallery, 
who  like  to  hear  the  voice  auddenfy 
rise  and  drop,  like  the  wateMout  in 
tha  Temple.'^ 


JOHN  PRITT  HARLEY. 


XhE  father  of  this  gentleman  was  a 
silk  mercer  in  the  parish  of  St  Martln- 
in-the-Fields,  where  his  son  was  born, 
in  February,  1790 ;  although  one  of  his 
biographers  says,  1786.  After  Iwfing 
,  received  a  good  education,  he  wns,  at 
the  age  of  nfteen,  placed  with  a  hnen- 
draper.  In  this  situation  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Uxberry,  who,  we  are 
told,  was  the  companion  of  his  Sun- 
day walks,  tlie  confidante  of  his  scenic 
wishes,  and  the  judge  of  his  probation- 
ary efforts.  On  the  departure  of  his 
friend,  however,  on  a  provincial  circuit, 
Harley's  ambition  for  the  stage  de- 
creased, and  leaving  the  linenodraperv 
business,  he  was,  for  some  time,  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Windus  and  Hol- 
loway,  in  Chancery  Lane.  * 

But  he  had  rather  postponed  than 
relinquished  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  stage,  and  accordingly,  in  1806  or 
1807,  we  find  him  a  member  of  Jer- 
rold's  company,  at  Cranl)rook,  in  Kent. 
He  next  ioined  Mr.  Trotter's,  at  South- 
end, and  remained  in  tbb  circuit  Ua 


many  years,  during  which  he  improved 
considerably  as  a  low  comedy  actor. 
He  subsequently  played  at  York,  and 
again  at  Brighton,  and  Worthing, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mi- 
chael Kelly,  who  recommended  him  to 
Mr.  Artiold.  Being  engaged  by  that 
gentleman,  he  made  hii  aebdt  at  the 
English  Opera  House,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1815,  as  Marcelli,  in  The  Devil's 
Bridge,  and  Peter  Fidget,  in  The 
Boarding  Uonse.  His  reception  was 
&vonraMe  in  the  extreme,  and  he 
gained  such  ground  in  public  estima- 
tion, by  his  subsequent  performance  of 
Mingle,  Lieatherhead,  Rattle,  and  Pie- 
drillo,  that  the  Drury  Lane  manage- 
ment almost  immediately  secured  his 
services. 

Mr.  Harley  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  last-mentioned  theatre  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1815,  as  Lissardo, 
in  The  Wonder,  and  made  one  of 
those  decided  hits  that  at  once  estab- 
lish the  reputation  of  an  actor.  His 
suocess,  liowever»  waa  somewhat  dearly 
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bought;  for  felling  to  appear,  in  due 
t  me,  at  the  English  Opera  House,  the 
uruprictor  brought  an  action  against 
nim  for  his  default,  and  obtained  u 
verdict  of  £1,000.  The  payment  of 
this  sum,  however,  it  is  mi,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold has  never  enforced.  Mr.  Ilarley 
hag  latterly  confined  his  services  in  the 
metnypolis  to  Dniry  Lane.  Hb  best 
perf(  riiKirices  are,  Phantom,  in  Frii'^lit 
ened  to  Death,  and  Popolino,  in  i  he 
Sleeping  Draught,  in  which  he  is  alto- 
gether unrivalkd.  He  i?  one  of  the 
most  bustling  actors  on  tiie  stage,  and 
seldom  fails  to  engage  the  iammr  of 
the  audience  by  his  good  humour  and 
cheerful  appearance  alone.  "He  never," 
as  a  critic  says,  "delights  us  with  any 
stirring  touch  of  nature,  and  but  seldom 
with  any  markings  of  character,  though 
be  fiwquently  eztoita  our  Ungbtcr«  at 


the  expense  of  our  sense  of  propriety, 
by  his  eccentricity.  la  fact,  he  is  an 
excellent  finree  actor,  but  In  omnedy  he 
is  beyond  liis  depth;  and  though  he 
may  keep  his  head  above  water  by 
paddling,  he  can  nefer  bravely  breast 
the  billows.  His  Phantom,  Whimsi- 
culo,  Edward  (Haunted  Tower),  Caleb 
Quotem,  Peter  Fidget,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all 

good  performnnres  ;  and  if  he  falls 
below  the  level  ol  Bannister,  Fawcett, 
and  Lovegroye,  In  them  respectively, 
yet,  as  nn  artist,  portrayiii:^^  tlie  wbole» 
be  rises  above  any  one  ot  ilieni." 

Mr.  Harley  is  said  to  be  as  hypo- 
chondriacal and  reserved  off  the  sts^e, 
3Li  he  livelv  and  cheerful  on  it  He 
is  unmarried;  though,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, he  has,  more  than  QUHXf  been 
on  the  point  of  marriage. 


FRANCES  MARIA  KELLY. 


Frances  maria  kelly  was 

born  at  Brighton,  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 17  DO.  Her  father  was  an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  brother  to  Michael 
Kelly,  under  whom  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  studied  music  and  jiinging. 
Keing  destined  for  the  stage,  she  made 
her  appearance  tn  1800,  as  one  of  the 
chorus  singers  at  Dniry  Lane,  and  also 
played  there  a  few  parts  iiuitcd  to  her 
age.  From  that  time  till  i>  '7,  &he 
studied  her  profesdon  with  gtrdt  assi- 
duity, and,  in  the  latter  year,  made  her 
dib&t  at  Ghisgow{  where,  in  spite  of 
her  linudity,  she  soon  beeame  a  great  fa- 
vourite. In  1808,  she  formed  part  of  Mr. 
Colman's  company,  at  the  Hay  market ; 
but  her  confidence  TOniahed  before  a 
Londo!i  audience,  and  she  would  have 
been  doomed,  perhaps,  to  ob»curity, 
had  not  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Arnold 
discovered  the  latent  talent  which  she 
possessed. 

At  the  EngUsh  Opera  House  she 
soon  came  into  notice,  particularly 
through  her  performance  of  Beatrice, 
in  Tricks  upon  Travellers.  Her  Bru- 
nette, in  Yes  or  No»  added  to  her  repu- 
tatfon ;  and  her  perfennance  in  False 
Alarms,  in  the  part  originally  sustained 
by  Madame  Storace,  was  considered 


supeiior  to  thai  of  her  predecessor. 
From  the  English  Opera  House  she 
went  to  Dntry  Lane,  but  her  celebrity 
has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  appropriate 
cast  of  characters  selected  for  lier  by 
the  judicious  manager  of  the  former 
theatre. 

Miss  Kelly's  Attractions  (if  we  may 
apply  that  term  to  a  lady  with  more 

talents  than  beauty),  endangered  her 
life  upon  the  stage  on  two  occa- 
sions. Whilst  performing  at  Drury 
l.ane,  a  person,  who  lud  previously 
declared  his  attachment  towards  her, 
fired  at  her  from  the  pit,  and  an  at- 
tack  of  a  similar  nature  was  made  upon 
her  on  the  Dublin  boards.  In  neither 
case  did  she  receive  any  injury;  and 
at  Drury  Lane  she  insisted  on  going 
through  her  performance,  and  after  she 
had  recovered  frmn  the  shoclc,  "  came 
forward  nniidst  a  WflroiTfp,  tiot  merely 
ol  liands,  but  of  voices  and  tears." 

As  an  actress,  Miss  Kelly  has  shown 
a  versatility  displayed  by  scarcely  any 
other  performer  on  the  stage.  In  gen- 
teel comedy  she  is  more  than  respect- 
able ;  in  domestic  tragedy,  unrival  led; 
and  in  opera,  capable  or  sustaining  a 
first-rate  part,  though  not  with  first- 
rate  powers.    She  once  played  Man- 
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dane,  in  Artaxerxes,  and  sang  all  the 
aongs  with  great  efifecL  not  omitting 
The  SolcBer  Tired.  Her  romps  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  Mrs.  Jord  u 's,  and 
her  waiting>maid8  upon  a  par  with  Mrs. 
Orger^fl.  But  it  it  in  domestic  melo- 
drame,  such  as  The  Scrn-cant'.^  Wife, 
The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,  The  Inn- 
keeper's Daughter,  &c  that  the  chiefly 
excels.  Her  natural  style  of  acting  in 
these  pieces  never  fails  to  produce  the 
most  powerful  effect  upon  her  audi- 
ence; indeed,  though  she  may  not 
astonish  or  thrill,  Uke  Mrs.  Siddons, 
we  question  if  she  does  not  much  more 
effectually  interest  our  a&ctioos  aad 
awalcen  our  sympathies. 

Miss  Kelly  has  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance and  symmetrical  figure,  but  is 
by  no  means  handsome.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
twenty  vears  aga,  with  Mr.  Phillips, 
tlie  Dnbun  voeuut;  bu^  fiir  some  rea- 
soni^  which  we  have  been  unable  to 


ascertain,  the  match  was  broken  ofil 
Great  pnrt  of  hrr  professional  emolu- 
ments have  been  devoted  to  the  as- 
sistance of  her  family;  her  father, 
after  having  availed  himself  of  her 
generosity  to  a  considerable  extent, 
closed  a  g^amestcr's  life,  at  Parii^  some 
years  ago,  by  self-destruction. 

Her  merits,  as  an  actress,  drew  the 
following  poetical  compliment  from  Mr. 
Charles  Lamb,  as  long  ago  as  1818. 

Yon  «re  not,  Kclljr,  of  flu  Ow— » tMtet 
Tliit  ttoop  tbcir  piida  mi  hmmtu  tumomt  iwni 
1  o  piMM  thM  auf  .he«M  IwM*.  iki  tmtm. 
And  «ttti  Mr  Itviih  •■ribtand  tridw  to  guv  t 

XlbttM«  ttoMm  mniit  the  actor'*  train, 
.V  kwp  yMV  aMiM  ilignil/  of  thought ; 
Tkf  plMdiito  that  Mlntf  jroa  comm  ■UMight) 
As  tiflMtttdw  unto  jMr  aatttfil  vain  1 
Voar  tean  kav«  pMiiwi  in  tkMa.  ••d  a  ffMe, 
A  geiiBiiie  fpeshne**,  wfetf  li  vat  bMffte  mttm  i 
Vonr  iMtlM  are  windf,  whose  wajrt  w«  camM  CiacWt 
That  va»ith  and  return  we  know  not  how>- 
Aud  pl«ai«  the  belter  Ovn  a  pensive  Tact, 
A  tbouf  htful  ejrc,  and  *  reflating  brow 


WILLIAM  HBNRY  WEST  BETTY. 


William  HENRY  WEST  BETTY 

was  born  in  St.  Chad's  parish,  Shrews- 
bury, on  the  13th  of  September,  1791. 
He  is  descended  frop  a  respectable 
family;  his  grandfather  was  a  physician 
of  some  eminence,  at  Lisburne,  in  Ire- 
land; and  liis  father,  who  inherited  a 
small  patrimony,  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  fiomer,  first  at  Hopton  Wafers,  in 
Salop,  and  afterwards  near  Ballyna- 
hinch,  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland. 
In  this  county.  Master  Betty  was  edu- 
cated, and  under  the  care  of  his  mother, 
who  frequently  read  to  him,  imbibed  a 
decide^  taste  for  redtation.  The  first 
time  he  saw  a  play  was  in  1802,  in 
which  vear  he  went  with  his  family  to 
the  Belfast  Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of 
Mrs.  Siddons's  performance  of  Elvira, 
in  Pizarro.  The  boy  was  so  struck  by 
her  acting,  that  he  imitated  her  man* 
ner,  accents,  and  attitudes,  in  various 
dramatic  speeches,  which  he  learnt  fbr 
the  purpose,  and  lit^  ai  li  ngtli  became 
SO  infected  with  a  passion  for  the  stage, 
at  to  dedara  **tnat  he  should  die 
if  he  were  not  permitted  to  become  a 
player," 


Under  these  circumstances,  his  pa> 
rents  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Atkins, 
the  manager  of  Belfast,  who,  afier 
hearing  him  recite  some  passages  in 
the  part  of  Elvira,  assigned  him  over  to 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hou^h,  the 
prompter,  to  whose  exertion,  it  is  said, 
he  was  not  a  little  indebted  for  his 
subsequent  success.  Young  Betty 
studied,  under  this  gentleman,  the  parts 
of  Osman,  young  Nerval,  Rolla,  and 
Romeo;  and,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1R03,  made  his  debut  at  the  Belfast 
Theatre,  in  that  of  Osman.  He  was 
received  with  great  applause,  and  after 
he  had  appeared  in  the  other  three 
characters  above-mentioned,  "  was  al- 
lowed to  have  satisfied  credulity,  and 
silenced  scepticism." 

After  completing  a  lucrative  engage- 
ment at  Cork,  he  quitted  Ireland  for 
Scotland,  and  was  received  at  Glaaigow 
and  Edinbut^h  widi  enthusiasm.  Unrd 
Meadowbank.  paid  him  sonic  \  cry  flatrer- 
ing  attentions  ;  Mr.  (lome  pronounced 
him  to  be  **the  genuine  offspring  and 
the  son  of  Douglas,"  nnd  prophesied 
that  he  would  soon  be  one  of  the  first 
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actors  that  had  ever  appeared  on  the 

BritUh  stage.  Frnm  RdinbTirph  he 
proceeded  to  li^lieiiicld,  Liveipoul, 
Chester,  and  other  provincial  towns; 
and  at  length,  in  toe  latter  part  of 
November,  1804,  was  engaged  at  Coven t 
Garden,  for  twelve  nights,  at  fifty 
guineas  a  nigb^  and  a  dear  benefit ; 
while  h«  agreea  to  petfemi  at  Drury 
Lane,  fJijii:irr  the  intervening  nights. 
Such  was  the  excitement  created  by 
the  announcement  of  bis  appearance, 
that  as  earl\  one  o'clock  on  the  day 
of  his  <i{e&^<  (December  the  1st),  people 
began  to  crowd  the  passages  to  the 
theatre,  and  the  rush  that  to  ok  plnce 
on  the  opening  of  the  doors,  was  at- 
tended with  the  moit  dangerona  conse- 
quences. Numbers  sprang^  from  the 
boxes 'into  the  pit,  whilst  those  in  the 
latter,  were  elnuwt  anffocated,  and 
several  were  carried  out  apparently 
lifeless ;  whilst  the  utmost  clamour  and 
confusion  prevailed,  arising  from  the 
contests  of  those  who  found  their  seats 
taken  by  others,  and  the  shrici<s  of 
females,  crying  to  be  removed.  The 
play  selected  for  his  deb&t  was  Bar- 
barossa,  but,  as  he  did  not  appear  till 
the  second  act,  not  a  word  was  audible 
of  the  first.  At  length  he  came  on  as 
Achmet,  and  was  leoehred  widi  one 
shout  of  enthu^asm.  "  lie  ffid  not," 
says  Mr.  Boaden,  "  seem  to  hare  the 
slightest  embarrasBmen^  nor  to  tiiink  of 
his  audience.  He  turned  himself,  like 
a  veteran,  to  his  work — his  eye  never 
wandered  from  the  true  mark,  and 
though  not  dark,  it  was  quick  and 
meaning.  He  did  not  wring  his  fea- 
tures into  distortion  at  any  time,  to  look 
impressix'e;  nor  rmot  his  eye,  as  is  the 

S>ractice,  to  imply  subtlety."  His  per- 
ormance  was  applauded  throughout, 
and  houses  almost  as  full  attended  his 
representations  of  Tancred,  Romeo, 
Frederick,  Octavian,  Hamlet,  Osman, 
&c.  Mr.  Smith,  the  celebrated  actor, 
commonly  called  Gendeman  Smith, 
came  to  town  on  purpose  to  witness 
Betty's  performance  of  Achmet  and 
Douglas,  and  after  seeing  him  in  these 
parts,  serit  the  young  actor  a  letter  of 
advice  and  approbation,  with  a  present 
of  a  cornelian  seal,  on  wbidi  wis  en^ 
frravcrj  an  impression  of  the  head  of 
Gairick.  AU,  indeed,  who  witnessed 
the  performance  of  the  young  Roscius, 
thought  it  extfenely  wonderfiil,  and 


he  was,  in  consequence,  presented  to 
the  king,  and  noticed  by  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family  and  the  nobility,  as  a 
prodigy.  Prose  and  poetry  were  put 
m  requisition  to  celebrate  his  praise ; 
prints  of  his  person  were  circulated 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  even  the 
University  of  Cambridge  was  suffi- 
ciently harried  away  by  the  tide  of  the 
motiu  lit,  as  to  make  the  subject  of  Sir 
W  illiam  Browne's  priae  medal  "  Quid 
noster  Rosdus  eget." 

It  wns  pveti  in  public  contemplation 
to  erect  statues  to  him,  and  Opie  painted 
a  full  length  portrait  of  him,  in  which 
the  young  Roscius  was  represented  as 
having  drawn  inspiration  from  the  tomb 
of  Shakspeare.  But  the  best  proof  of 
tlie  sensation  he  created,  is  tne  fact, 
that  the  amount  which  twenty-eight 
nights  of  his  performances  at  Dtury 
I.Tnc  hroiiL:lit  hAo  (he  house,  was 
jt 1 7,210  i\s.;  ail  average  of £614  13*. 
3d.  "  I  have  not,"  says  Mr.  Boaden, 
"  the  receipts  of  Covent  Garden  house 
for  the  same  number  of  nights;  but  the 
result  must  be  something  near  in  total ; 
and  thus,  probably,  in  lifty*six  nights, 
a  youth  of  thirteen  drew  £34,000  into 
a  theatre,  to  >eL  lilni  act  the  principal 
characters  in  tragedy,  and  snatch,  at 
all  events,  one  hotne,  from  impending 
ruin." 

To  take  a  rational  view  of  Betty's 
merits  as  an  actor  requires  no  very 

profotmd  powers  of  observation.  Un- 
doubtedly he  po&sessed  many  of  the 
chief  requisites  for  fimnbg  a  perfect 
actor;  but  that  b.e  was  a  perfect  actor, 
or  at  all  approaching  towards  one,  no 
one  now  ventures  to  assert  His  youth 
gained  htm  applause,  tjpon  the  same 
principle  by  which  a  child  is  applauded 
who  Stands  upon  a  horse  at  Astley's 
circus,  and  is  able  to  hold  up  a  band  or 
foot  without  losing  its  balance,  upon 
the  galloping  animal.  Rut  if  Ducrow, 
or  even  a  &r  less  experienced  voUigetar 
A  eheml,  were  to  gfve  a  sindlar  exhi- 
bition, he  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment:  and  this  illustrates  the  case  of 
our  young  Roscius ;  who,  though  very 
admirable  as  Master,  would,  in  the  dis- 
play of  no  greater  powers  as  Mr.  Betty, 
oe  nissed  off  the  stage. 

No  one,  indeed,  of  taste  or  discern- 
ment seems  to  have  considered  him,  at 
the  time  of  his  appearance,  as  anything 
but  a  precocious  youth,  who  wit  able 
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to  do  much,  and  in  whom  excellence 
ndgfat  be  anticipated — but  at  a  great 
distance.  Lord  Meadowbank,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  Beattie's  Minstrel,  ac- 
comMaicd  it  with  a  letter,  in  which, 
.eppaKing  of  tli.it  wf.irk,  he  says,  "it 
exhibili  a  most  inleiesUng  picture  uf 
the  inspirations  of  youthful  genius,  and 
of  the  anticipations  of  future  excellence, 
while  it  deuneates,  in  delightful  and 
true  colours,  that  immense  tleld  of 
Study,  which  years  must  cultivate  and 
master,  befim  yon  ctn  ba  tniUad  to 
the  highcK  faooonif  of  JWU  pnfcs' 
•ion." 

After  having  perlbnnad  a  tiiAeient 

time  to  realize  a  hatnisorne  indepen- 
dence for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
Master  Betty  redred  from  the  sta^e, 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  said,  of  in- 
vigorating his  health,  but  with  no 
intention  of  quitting  his  proftttion  alto- 
gether. At  all  events,  tlie  press  of  that 
day  anticipated  his  reluni  lo  the  stage, 
and  put  forth,  on  the  occasion,  many 
speculations  as  to  his  future  career. 
**  Premature  powers,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  writing  in  1S06,  "  after 
blasinff  forth  like  a  meteor,  have  sud- 
denly Decome  dim,  as  if  Nature  had 
been  exhausted.  It  is  by  a  judicious 
course  of  studv,  by  toil  and  industry 
alone,  that  lastutg  nme  ean  be  attained. 
With  the  asnstance  of  these,  the  young 
UosciuB  may  attain  the  summit  of  the 
arts  wlulfl^  irithout  it,  be  may  prove 


but  the  wonder  of  the  day."  Such  has 
Mr.  Betty  proved;  for  the  experiment, 
when  he  had  become  a  man,  of  his  re- 
appearance at  Covent  Garden,  was  most 
decidedly  unsuccessful,  and  was,  we 
belipvp,  not  repeated.  Mr.  Betty  does 
not  stand  alone  in  his  ephemeral  fame ; 
Clara  Fisher  and  Little  Burke,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  deddedly  his  superior, 
have  had  their  share  of  applause ;  but 
with  their  youth,  their  celebrity  is 
vanishing,  as  Mr.  Betty's  has  vanished. 

The  person  of  die  young  Roedoi  is 
thus  described  by  the  writer  from  whom 
we  have  quoted  above.  His  person, 
(^msidering  his  age,  is  lalber  talC  His 
features,  wlu  ri  off  the  stage,  are  not 
very  expressive,  yet  his  Itnibs  are  tineiy 
tumedf  and  happily  formed.  pos- 
sesses a  piercing  eye,  but  his  nose  is 
not  prominent,  while  his  face  is  rather 
flat.  Hb  hair,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  only  luxuriant,  but  of  a  mn=;t  beau- 
tiful hue,  somewhat  between  a  daxen 
colour  and  a  brown.  He  is  not  uncon- 
scious of  this,  and  takes  care  to  display 
his  ringlets,  on  critical  occasions,  with 
effect.  He  dances  well,  and  lences  with 
grace  and  dexterity.  In  respect  to  bis 
memory,  he,  perhaps,  excels  all  Ins 
contemporaries,  and  even  most  of  his 
predecessors;  it  is  in  no  common  de- 
gree retend^,  and  scarcely  requires,  in 
the  course  of  a  whole  night,  the  aid  of  a 
prompter  in  one  siqgle  instance. 


MISS  O'NBILL. 


This  eminent  actress  was  born  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1791,  and  edu- 
cated at  a  small  school  at  Drogheda, 
where,  it  is  said,  by  one  who  knew  her 
in  infancy,  she  might  occasionally  be 
aeen  running  barefoot  about  the  streets. 
Her  fother,  who  was  stage  manager  of 
the  Drup;]icila  Theatre,  imroiIucL'd  her 
on  the  boards  at  an  early  i^e,  and, 
although  the  parts  aUotted  to  ner  vrere 
of  minor  importance,  she  soon  created 
a  favourable  impression.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  she  was  seen  by  Mr.  Talbot, 
the  actor,  and  then  manager  of  the  Bel- 
fast Theatre,who  was  so  much  fascinated 
by  ber  performance,  that  lio  obtained 


permission  of  her  father,  to  enlist  her 
among  his  own  company.  She  ac- 
cordingly accompanied  him  to  Belfast, 
and,  after  having  played  there  with 
applause  several  first-rate  characters, 
both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  was  en- 
gaged, through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Talbot,  at  Dublin,  where  she  made  her 
debUt  as  the  Widow  Cbeerly.  Miss 
Walstein  was,  at  this  time,  the  star  of 
the  111:  h  metropolis,  and  Miss  O'Neill's 
acting,  powerful  as  it  was,  could  only 
elicit  the  praiie  of  being  a  toleiable 
substitute  for  that  of  the  above-men- 
tioned lady,  in  Jaue  Shore,  however, 
and  InUet,  it  was  unanimoMly  ad- 
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mitted  that  she  excelled  Miss  Wditein, 

although  she  might  be  inferior  to  that 
lady    in  Lady  lowiUey  and  X«ady 

A  hidicrous  circumstance  occurred, 
one  night,  whilst  Miss  O'Neill  was 
performing  Juliet,  at  Dttbliii.  When 

CSonway,  as  Romeo,  came  to  the  lines, 

Ob    tb«t  1  wert  •  g)ov«  upoo  that  hand, 
That  I  migbt  MMdMidMdll 


the  actor,  being  very  tall,  and  the  bal- 
cony on  the  stage  particularly  low,  laid 
hia  band  upon  the  balconv.  A  fellow 
in  the  gallery  perceived  thii^  and  im- 
mediately roared  out,  "  Get  out  vrid 
your  blarney  ;  why  don't  you  touch  her 
then,  and  not  be  praching  Farson  Saze 
there!" 

It  was  the  reputation  which  Miss 
O'Neill  established  by  her  acting  in 
JuHet,  that  induced  the  Covent  Garden 

manager  to  think  of  engaging  her,  but  not 
until  be  had  ofi'ered  the  saine,  or  higher 
temw  to  Miss  Walstein,  who  dNNight 
proper  to  decline  them.  Our  actress 
made  her  first  bow  to  a  London  audi- 
ence, on  the  6th  of  October,  1814,  in 
the  part  alwve-mentioned,  and  her  re- 
ception, when  in  the  zenith  of  her 
fame,  wea  actrociy  more  enthusiastic. 
She  drew  such  crowded  houses,  that 
her  salary  was  progressively  raised  to 
£Z0  per  week,  and  her  benefit  was 
attejaded  to  overflowing.  In  the  pro- 
vfneei  she  was  equally  attractive ;  and, 
at  Portsmouth,  is  said  to  have  received 
as  much  as  j^75  for  one  week's  salary. 
Her  Juliet,  however,  was  not  the  only 
character  in  which  she  touched  the 
hearts  of  her  audience ;  her  Belvidera 
and  Isabella  put  as  many  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs in  requisition ;  and  both  the 
fair  and  the  untair  sex,  might  be  seep 
wiping  awvf  their  tears  at  the  over- 
whehning  spectacle  of  distress  pre- 
sented by  this  accomplished  actress. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  she  made  her 
metropolitan  debdt  in  comedy,  as  Lady 
Teazle.  The  house  was  more  than 
usually  crowded  to  witness  her  per- 
formance; but  curiosity,  probablv,  rather 
than  anticipations  of  a  favourable  result, 
was  the  exciting  cause  of  so  full  an 
attendance.  Indeed,  the  mournful  ca- 
dence of  her  voice  was  alone  sufficient 
to  mar  her  comic  efforts,  wliich,  in 
other  respects  also,  fell  considerably 
short  of  ner  tn^t  to  tlia^  after  she 
had  played  Lady  Teade,  Lady  Town- 


ley,  the  Widow  Cheerier*  and  some 

other  characters  in  that  Ime,  few  were 
attracted  by  the  announcement  of  her 
name  in  comedy.  It  is  but  justice  to 

add,  that  her  Lady  Bell  (Know  your 
own  Mind),  and  Bizarre  (The  Incon- 
stant), neiUier  of  which  parts  were 
played  by  her  in  London,  were  consi- 
dered by  the  Irish  critics  to  be  inimi- 
talile.  Nor  dttd  the  specimens  which 
she  gave  of  her  comedy  in  the  EngUsh 
metropolis,  deserve  so  equivocal  an  epi- 
thet as  respectable  ;  altnough,  as  com- 
pared with  her  tragedy,  it  could  not  be 
called  first-rate.  The  conception,  in 
some  instances,  might  have  left  little  to 
desire,  but  the  execution  failed  for  the 
want  of  constitational  reqnirites.  While 
on  the  subject  of  her  merits,  in  other 
than  tragic  characters,  we  may  mention 
her  performance  of  Maria,  in  The 
Citizen,  for  her  benefit,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  she  sang  tolerably,  and  danced 
delightihlly. 

After  a  brief  and  almost  unexampled 
career  of  dramatic  popularity,  Miss 
O'Neiil,  to  the  regret  ot'  all  lovers  of 
the  drama,  gave  her  hand  to  W.  Becher, 
Esc].,  M.P.,  without  alleviating  the  blow 
by  taking  a  fitrewell  leave  ofthe  stage. 
She  had  earned,  it  was  calculated,  at  the 
time,  not  less  than  igl2,000  a-vear,  by 
her  professional  talents,  the  whole  profits 
of  which,  it  is  said,  was  distributed  by 
her  among  her  numerous  relations. 
Some  years  ago,  it  was  reputed  that  she 
had  to  endure  the  united  afflictions  of 
bl  i  ndness,  and  of  an  nnkind  husband ;  but 
the  statement,  in  cither  particular,  is, 
we  believe,  totally  without  foundation. 
Her  generosity  to  her  family  frees  her 
from  the  charge  of  avariciousness ;  yet, 
it  is  said,  that  she  refused,  previously  to 
her  retirement,  to  play  gratis  for  the 
poor,  at  Birniinpham.  She  escaped  the 
contamination  tu  which  a  theatrical  life 
so  unavoidably  exposes  an  actress, 
though  the  lures  of  titled  and  wealthy 
libertines  were  not  unemployed  to 
tempt  her,  and,  in  one  case,  she  de- 
clined the  offer  of  an  earl's  fortune, 
though  accompanied  by  that  of  his 
hand. 

As  an  actress,  she  has  had  no  suc- 
cessor worthy  of  comparison  idth  her ; 
and,  at  her  secession  from  the  stage, 
may  he  said  to  liave  departed  the 
Juhet  of  the  poet,  though  many  an 
aspirant  has  dnce  become  the  Juliet 
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of  the  stage.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  hfT  Jane  Sliore,  Belvidera, 
Mrs.  Beverley,  aud  Moniiuia ;  to  6ay 
nothing  of  her  Evadne,  the  tragedy  of 
which  name  has  never  been  revived 
since  her  retirement ;  and,  but  for  her 
exquisite  acting,  would  not,  probably, 
have  survived  a  second  nignt's  per- 
fbrmanee.  Of  Lady  Conttance,  Lady 
Randolph,  and  Vohirnnia,  in  Corio- 
lanus,  we  have  had,  perhaps,  more 
appropriate  repretentati^ei.  Svdnew, 
lather  tlian  gundeur,  was  her  forte; 
youthful  passion,  rather  than  materaai 
affection.  Yet,  occasionally,  there  was 
a  dignity  about  her  which  approzillMtcd 
to  liie  maieity  of  Mrs.  Siddona. 

Miss  O  Neill,  it  haa  been  aptly  said 
of  her  by  a  critic,  in  a  comparison  of 
her  with  Mrs.  Siudons,  "  waii  a  lovely 


ardent  creature,  with  whose  grtefs  we 

9vni''«ntbi:'ef!,  and  whose  sorrows  raised 
our  pity.  Mrs.  bidduns  was  a  wonder- 
All  being,  for  whom  we  felt  awe,  vene- 
ration, and  a  more  holy  love  :  she  was 
so  great  in  her  sufferings,  her  soul 
never  seemed  subdued;  we  almost 
feared  to  offend  by  comiMMsion.  We 
always  felt  with  her  the  exfstenee  of  an 
extraneous  being;  while  \',e  bowed  to 
the  emotions  caused  by  the  character, 
we  had  a  feeling  in  reserve  in  regard  to 
the  woman.  Miss  O'Nei!!  turned  most 
upon  our  affections;  but  Mrs.  Siddons 
made  an  impression  on  our  minds,  that 
time  never  eradicated.  We  feel  pleasure 
in  stating,  that  these  ladies  lived  on 
terms  of  friendship,  and  that  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  always  derhrcd  the  highest  Opi- 
nion of  Miss  O'Neiii  s  Uiients. 


JAMBS 

•  James  WALLACK  was  born  in 
{  1792,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  one 
who  knew  him  in  his  infancy,  was 
"  cradled  in  a  theatre,  nursed  in  a  green 
room,  and  suckled  at  a  nde-seene." 
In  other  words,  his  father  and  mother 
were  performers,  and  introduced  tiieir 
son  upon  the  stage  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  speak.  His  earliest  theatrical 
attempts  took  place  at  Princes  Street, 
Soho^  where  different  dramatic  pieces 
were  performed  bv  childrrn  On  arriv- 
ing ai  manhood,  lie  niaui.  Ins  debut  at 
Drury  Lane,  but,  for  some  years,  was 
intrusted  with  no  character  of  more 
importance  than  Courtall,  in  The  Belle's 
Stratagem,  Captain  Manly,  in  Honest 
Thieves,  and  Seymour,  in  The  Irishman  i 
in  London. 

At  length,  in  181G,  he  was  assigned  ; 
a  few  parts,  ttuit  brought  lilm  into 
AiToaraMe  notice.  He  played  Wilfbrd, 
Richmond,  Macduff,  and  lapo,  ^vith 
great  applause,  and  in  the  fuilovving 
year,  Oroonoko,  Captdn  Absolute, 
C<''n!-.cl  Lambert,  Bassanio,  Src.  His 
repiuaiion  gradually  increased,  and 
procured  him  an  offer  of  going  to  Ame- 
rica, which  he  accepted,  and  performed 
there,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
with  decided  success.  He  returned  to 
Drury  Lane  in  September,  mo,  and 


LLLACK. 

during  that  seaaoiv  was  the  principal 
tragedian  there.  He  made,  however, 

no  particular  impression,  ezceipt  in  his 
Hamlet,  and  Rolla.  He  anerwards 
made  a  second  trip  to  America,  where 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  leg 
broken,  by  a  fall  from  a  coach ;  the 
effects  of  mis  accident  are  still  slightly 
apparent.  ^Vhilst  supporting  himself 
on  crutches,  he  gave,  m  America,  an 
entertainment  of  songs,  imitations,  reci- 
tations, &c.  &c.,  and  appeared  as  Cap- 
tain Bertram,  in  The  liirlh-day,  with 
the  support  of  a  stick  and  a  crutch. 

Soon  ailcr  his  return  to  London, 
Mr.  Wallack  became  stage  manager  of 
Drury  Lane,  a  situation  for  which  he  is 
eminently  qualified.  Both  in  comedy  and 
tragedy,  and  occasionally  in  melodiame, 
he  plays  leading'  ;  tiaracters,  but  though 
an  actor  of  unanimously  acknowiedj^ 
talent,  he  has  never  been  considered 
a  first-rate  actor.  The  following  re- 
marks on  his  acting,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
abilities.  "  Mr.  Wallack,"  says  a  critic, 
"  possesses  capabiiitiea  for  becoming  the 
first  light  come^an  In  the  world ;  and 
he  is  certainly  now  above  the  vapid 
efforts  of  Eihston,  and  some  of  the 
dumsy  attempia  of  C.  Kemble;  but 
hit  performances  cannot  be  compared 
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with  what  Elliston'a  were, — with  what 
we  recollect  Lewis's  to  have  been«— or 
wHh  tiie  fSew  perfinrmsncea  w«  yet  re- 
member of  Pjumer.  There  is  something 
(indescribable  though  discernible)  want- 
ing to  finish  his  pictures.  His  Dori- 
court  dcli?;hts,  and  dazzles,  and  pleases, 
but  it  dues  not  satisfy  you-^you  feel 
that  Doricourt  would  luve  done  things 
differently— in  fact,  you  mny  think  you 
have  seen  Doricourt,  but  you  feel  you 
have  not  seen  him  to  advantage.  His 
Harry  Dornton  is  much  better;  and 
this,  we  thinic,  he  plays  as  well  as 
EUiston  ever  played  it ;  which  is  tan- 
tamount  to  saying,  that  he  performs 
ft  admiraUy.  But  Harry  Dornton, 
tlioupli  actually  in  tlic  line,  ront,^ins,  in 
fact,  venr  little  light  comedy ;  therefore 
no  Qondtnion  can  be  dnwn  from  ^e 
personation  of  such  a  part.  Captain 
Absolute,  is  one  which  Wallack  is  very 
happy  in,  but  he  wanti  that  delightful 
ironical  pravity,  that  others  have 
charmed  u«  witli,  in  the  reconciliation 
leene  wiUi  hb  father.  He  ia  not  so 
good  ti  light  comedian  as  we  have  seen, 
but  he  is  the  best  now  in  London,  and 
better  than  any  pro^ndal  actor  we 
know.  Having  thus  accorded  him  the 
palm,  under  circumstances  not  very 
honourable,  for  the  London  stage  never 
wag  so  miserably  destitute  of  gentlemen 
as  it  now  is,  let  tis  iproceed  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  his  tragic  powers. 

*'  His  Richard,  is  a  lifeless  reading— > 
eold  and  ineitetiTe— he  haa  taken  np  all 


the  faults  of  his  predecessors  he  lias 
attempted  nothing  new ;  and  even  in 
the  last  aet,  he  ftdled  to  bring  hit  melo* 
dramatic  powers  into  play.  His  Richard 
is  worse  than  Booth's,  Young's,  and 
Bennett's.  His  Hamlet,  though  not 
original,  is,  perhaps,  the  second  upon 
the  stage ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  present 
stage  has  no  Hamlet.  His  Romeo  b, 
bey^f^f'  f\H  question,  tlie  hp_st  nf  the 
day — so  is  his  Rolla, — but  of  his  Brutus, 
we  really  can  say  nothing  favourable. 
Presuming  Kean  to  be  admitted  a?  the 
first,  Macready  Jis  the  second,  and 
Young  as  the  third,  tragedian  of  the 
day*  Wallack  has  more  claim  to  the 
title  of  the  fourth,  than  Warde,  C. 

KemMe,   Booth,   or    Cooptr;   and  fui 

our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
on  a  fair  range  of  the  regular  drama, 

setting  aside  parts  peculiarly  romantic 
or  declamatory,  that  our  hero  is  on  a 
par  with  VLttetatdf  and  Young.  If  he 
has  not  so  mnny  beauties,  he  has  ^c^vcr 
faults;  and  though  he  may  not  delight 
by  starts,  as  Macready  does,  on  the 
whole  he  will  fkeqnently  pleaae  you 
more." 

Mr.  Wallack  is  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  J.  Johnstone,  and  has 
several  ciiildren.  Some  time  ago  he 
took  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act, 
but,  after  his  release,  voluntarily  gave 
his  creditors  fVesh  securities ;  in  eonse> 
quence  of  which,  he  again  fell  into  dif- 
ficulty, from  which  he  was  relieved  by 
a  commiiaon  of  bankruptcy. 


MADAMB  VESTRIS. 


This  popular  actress  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Bartolozzi,  the  celebrated 

engraver,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Mary-le-bone,  J>i  January,  1797.  Her 
education  enabled  her  to  obtain  an  early 
acquaintance  with  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian languages;  she  learnt  alsomusic  and 
singing  (though  with  no  view  of  coming 
on  the  stage),  and  at  fifteen,  was  con- 
sidered equally  charming  and  accom- 
plished. Slie  wdi  sniT<Mtil  by  her 
parents  to  attend  a  ball,  theatre,  or 
concert,  almost  nightly,  and  she  was 
among  the  few  virgins  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  whose  heads  were  turned  by 


the  dancing  of  the  celebrated  Armand 
Vestris.  She  became  his  wife  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1813;  and  soon  after, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  lessons  ia  singing, 
from  M.  Corri,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance, for  her  husband's  benefit,  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  on  the  20ih  of  July, 
1815,  as  Proserj^at  in  imntei'e  opera 
of  that  name. 

Madame  Vestris  was  received  with 
rapturous  applause,  notwithstanding  the 
impression  that  had  been  made  in  the 
same  character  by  Grassini,  for  whom 
the  part  was  expi'  ?-ly  composed.  She 
was  warmly  applauded  in  all  her  airs, 
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mod  in  tiie  eniuirite  daet,  Vaghi  colli, 
was  enthusiastically  encored.  The  sen- 
•ation  she  had  created,  did  not  abate 
on  bcf  repetition  of  the  diaraeter ;  and 

the  Princess  Charlottp  attended  the 
opera  a  second  tune  expressly  to  see 
Mr  ve-appearance  in  Proserpina.  In 
the  next  sea'ion,  Madame  Vestris  played 
Suaanna,  and  a  few  other  characters; 
but  die  enthusiasm  she  had  excited, 
Wai  now  somewhat  abated. 

In  1815,  she  accompanied  lier  hus- 
band to  Paris,  and  in  the  following 
year,  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera 
there,  but  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
sui:  rt'ssful.  She  liad  not  been  long  in 
the  French  me  tropoUs,  before  the  neglect 
end  infidelity  of  her  husband  roused 
a  similar  ^|  irit  in  herself,  and  leaving 
iuoij  she  plunged  into  a  course  of  life, 
too  notaviottsljr  vnehaste  to  warrant  oar 
silence  respecting  the  fact.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  place  to  enter  into  con- 
demnations or  exposures ;  delicacy  for- 
bids the  latter,  as  charity  does  the 
former.  We  pass  over,  therefore,  what, 
if  stated  at  idl,  would,  perhaps,  founded 
as  it  is  on  report  only,  be  mis-stated, 
and  continue  our  account  of  Madame 
Vestris's  professional  Hfe. 

In  1820,  she  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  played  there,  in  sueces* 
sioii,  ilic  operatic  characters  of  Lilla, 
Adeia,  and  Artaxerxes,  in  all  of  which 
she  aeqtiitted  herself  admirably,  ex> 
hibitinc^,  it  is  said,  all  the  nchness  and 
vivadty*  without  any  of  the  grossness, 
of  Stonee.  Her  next  important  cha- 
racter -iTus  r>on  Giovanni  ;  her  appear- 
ance in  which  unfeminiue  part,  drew 
the  following  remarks  from  the  pen 
of  a  periodical  critic.  "We  pity  Ma- 
dame Vestris  from  every  consideration 


b^  whidi  her  perfenaoance  of  Don 

Giovanni  has  been  attended.  The 
disgusting  woman  (the  masculine  Mrs. 
Gould)  who  undertook  this  libertine 

character  at  its  outset,  prepared  us  very 
fully  for  the  only  result  that  can  ever 
be  drawn  in  the  piurest  htiids»  from 
its  loathsome  repetitions  t  and  we* 
therefore,  feel  bound  U>  treat  it  as  a 
part  which  no  female  should  assume, 
till  she  has  discarded  every  delicate 
scruple  by  which  her  mind  or  person 
can  be  distinguished.  We  could  trace 
no  reluctance  to  the  part  in  the  efforts  of 
Madame  Vestris ;  wno  seemed  to  have 
swathed  her  slender  form  in  rolls  and 
bandages^  to  fiU  out  the  garb  of  the 
character,  and  testified  alto^tber  Ilut 
sort  of  ease  and  gaiety,  ;i gainst  which, 
for  the  honour  of  our  sex,  we  shall  deem 
It  our  duty  to  protest." 

It  is  in  such  characters  as  these, 
however,  that  Madame  Vestris  has 
gained  her  chief  celelNflty,  which  is  not 
a  .little  o'vin;^  to  her  peT-?r»tial  attrac- 
tions. Her  Taul  and  Apollo  have  be- 
come fiiToiirites  with  :hiL  public,  less, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  powers  of 
the  vocalist  and  the  aciiess,  than  the 
fine  figure  which  the  respective  parts 
affi>rd  her  an  opportunitjr  of  displaying. 
One  of  lier  best  parts  is  Mana  Dar- 
lington ;  but,  for  genteel  comedy,  she 
is  neither  fitted  by  Nature  nor  art^  Her 
voice  is  a  sweet  and  powerful  contr'alto, 
and  is  heard  to  grea;  advantage  io  sui  h 
songs  as  The  Light  Guitar,  Rise,  Gentle 
Moon,  &C.  On  the  whole,  she  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  actresses  this  country 
can  boast,  being  able  to  sustain  comic 
characters  more  than  respectably,  either 
on  the  Fiencb,  Itatian  or  Engliab  stage* 


MRS.  YATES. 


This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Brunton,  an  actor  of  some  celebrity  in 
his  day,  and  was  liom  at  Norwich,  on 
the  21gt  of  January,  1799.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  Lynn  stage, 
of  which  ner  f  ither  was  manager,  in 
the  character  of  Desdemona,  to  Charles 
Kemble*!  Othello^  and  though  only  six* 
teen  yean  of  age,  performed  with  great 


taste  and  feeling.  After  playing  a  few 
other  characters,  it  became  rrident  that 

her  powers  were  rather  suited  to  co- 
medy, than  tragedy ;  and  in  the  former 
department,  she  soon  established  a  pro- 
vincial reputation.  She  appeared  suc- 
cessively at  Birmingham,  Worcester, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Leicester;  and  was  at 
length  engaged  at  Covent  Garden* 
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where  she  mside  her  dShit  on  the  19th 

of  September,  1817,  as  Letitia  Hardy, 
in  The  Belle's  Stratagem.  She  wsis  re- 
ceived with  enthnriastic  sipplause,  and 
rlie  ilaily  critics,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  equally  warm  in  her  prai&e.  Of 
the  remarks  on  her  acting  at  this  time, 
however,  perhaps  the  least  favourable 
contains  the  most  truth.  "  Miss  Brun- 
ton"  says  one  of  the  periodical  censors, 
"  has  advantages  of  youth  and  figure, 
that  operate  very  powerfully  upon  the 
^neral  taste,  and  her  townulmi  in 
important  business,  is  no  mean  speci- 
men of  the  value  attached  to  tnose 
requisites.  Her  Letitia  was  just  such 
a  performance  as  candour  coiud  attend 
withont  di^ttst  She  seises  the  broad 
and  vivid  points  of  the  character — its 
hoyden  airs  and  masquerade  dancing— 
with  that  celerity  which  experience 
would  enable  her  to  command;  b-it 
to  any  deep  and  scientific  management 
of  its  duties,  we  loudly  disclaim  the 
imputation  which  has  been  so  lavishly 
heaped  upon  her  exertions,  by  the 
shameful  venality  of  the  diurnal  press." 

Her  next  important  cliaracter  w-^^ 
Rosuiiiul,  m  which  she  surprised  and 
delighted  the  audHenoe  by  her  execu- 
tion of  the  Cuckoo-song.  Her  Violante, 
Olivia,  Beatrice,  Miss  Hardcastle,  &c., 
added  to  her  reputation,  though  she 
disappoiated  the  expectations  of  those 
who  had  seen  Mrs.  Davison  in  the  same 
characters. 

After  Miss  B  run  ton  had  appeared  in 
tnost  of  the  principal  parts  m  comedy, 
her  attrnrtion  crew  I'js?,  and  the  ma- 
nager kept  her  in  the  back  ground  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  At  its 
!  close,  she  went  to  the  provinces,  and 
I  after  her  return  to  London,  made  her 
lUbUt  at  the  West  London  Theatre, 
<  of  which  her  father  had  bpcomp  lessee, 
on  tiie  yth  of  September,  KS22.  She 
was  now  put  into  good  parts,  and  was 
rapidly  improving,  when  Mr.  Bnmton 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  theatre,  from 
a  want  of  sufficient  encouragement. 
His  daughter  returned  to  the  provinces, 
and  at  Cheltenham,  in  1SS4,  we  find 
Iier  ylaying  Rosalind,  as  Mr?.  Yites 
her  husband  being  then  manager  of  the 
theatre  there*  Sbe  ittbsequently  per- 
formed at  Ofiny  Iiaii^  bat  no  cnan«> 


ten  of  importance  wcro  assigiitd  iMr 
during  the  latter  seasons  of  ber  appear- 
ance. 

It  Is  at  the  Adelphi,  that  Vra.  Tales 

has  been  afforded  a  field  for  son-;p  of 
her  happiest  personations.  The  size 
of  the  stage  is  just  suited  to  her  powers, 
and  the  line  of  characters  she  has 
adopted,  is  that  in  which  she  most 
excels, — the  domestic.  There  is  a 
naivete  aii'!  f;imp!irity  about  her  acting 
here  whicii  aie  truiy  genuine  and  de- 
lightful ;  to  astonish  or  to  thrill  is  not 
within  her  compass,  but  she  affects  and 
interests  us  more  deeply,  perhaps,  than 
I  sidduns,  or  an  O'Neill.  Under  any 
circumstances  we  sympathize  and  are 

f»leased  with  her,  for,  whether  as  the  fine 
ady,  tijc  forsalten  mistress,  the  lively 
chambermaid,  or  the  capricious  co- 
quette, she  is  always  natural,  and  never 
outsteps  the  bounds  of  decorum. 

A  critique  on  her  performances,  in 
1818,  is  not  less  applicable  to  her  at  the 
present  moment.  "  Her  principal  claim," 
says  a  critic  of  that  time,  *'  to  general 
approbation,  is  founded  on  her  natural 
and  spontaneoU!?  adoption  of  the  best 
school  of  acting :  too  young  to  play 
from  imitation,  she  brings  to  mind 
strong  recollections  in  the  old  admirers 
of  Mrs.  Abington  and  Miss  Farren, 
That  chaste,  lady- like  st^le  of  acting, 
which  displays  ail  requisite  buovancy, 
removed  from  finrwardness  and  flip- 
pancy, a  natural  and  fascinating  play- 
fulness, an  interesting  ruuveii,  and  a 
refined  i4vadty  comnned  with  all  ne- 
cesi^ary  cncrtirv  and  correct  frc'ing,  are 
the  qualifications  we  admire  in  Miss 
Brunton;  and  there  is  added  to  this 
a  charm,  which  we  can  resolve  into  no 
other  than  the  old  expressive  French 
epithet,  of  a  je  ne  sais  guoi,  which 
pervades  her  acting,  and  distinguishes 
it  from  that  of  any  other  performer  of 
the  present  day." 

Mrs.  Yates,  to  her  other  stage  attrac- 
tions, adds  those  oi  a  pleasing  singer 
and  a  good  dancer ;  her  p^  i  slhi  is,  what 
we  should  call,  interesting ;  being  more 
than  pretty,  though  not  beautiful.  In 
private  life,  she  is  said  to  be  as  amiable 
and  unassuming,  as  in  public  she  is 
talented  and  entertuning. 
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John  reeve  was  bom  in  Ludgate 
Hill, London,  in  the  year  1799.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  citizen  and  common  council- 
man, but  what  business  he  followed,  we 
have  not  been  informed.  Master  Reeve, 
after  having  completed  his  education  at 
the  same  school  with  Frederick  Yates, 
was  apprenticed  to  hit  father;  but  hn 
insubordination  and  nightly  visits  to 
the  theatre,  led  to  a  removal  from  his 
paternal  home,  to  that  of  Mcwra.  Ne- 
vill,  wholesale  hosiers,  in  Maiden  Lane, 
Wood  Street.  The  top  of  the  ware- 
house of  these  gentlemen,  was  a  leaden 
fiat,  and  here  Keeve  nightly  declaimed, 
at  first  alune,  and  afterwards  in  con- 
junction with  a  fellow  apprentice^  who, 
like  hiirsclf,  had  become  stage-struck. 
From  declamation  they  proceeded  to 
fencing,  singing,  &c.,  and  the  neigh- 
bours had  already  begun  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  their  nocturnal  proceed- 
ings. These  were,  at  length,  brought 
to  a  ckiie>  by  the  circumstances  relaxed 
in  the  followinf  aneedoli^  whidb,  ■■  it 
is  anni.singly  told,  we  shtU  rehU»  Ul  the 
words  of  the  writer. 

**  During  the  mn  of  Brntoi,  Me«n. 
Reeve  and  friend  learned  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  of  the  play,  and  rehearsed 
them  at  flieir  usual  rendetvous.  Thefar 
performance  disturbed  the  rest  of  one, 
who  fain  would  have  slumbered  in  the 
adjoining  house;  and,  opening  the 
window  of  his  attic,  he  thrust  his  night- 
cap-encased frontispiece  forth,  and  re- 
quested a  cesi>ation  of  hostilities.— 
Reeve's  friend  snpgested  the  propriety 
of  retiring,  and  our  hero  acceded ;  but 
bis  patienfie  soon  became  exhausted ; 
and  lie  resolved  once  more  to  go  forth 
and  finish  the  scene.  They  did  so. 
The  stars  were  bright  above  them,  and 
the  window  of  the  adjoining  attic  t>eing 
dosed,  they  presumed  that  its  occupant 
slept  soundly;   and,  tlicy,  therefore, 

¥ive  vent  to  their  '  outbreathings.' 
he  befiwt-mentioned  inmate  of  the 
sky-parlour  had,  it  seems,  lilce  Isaac 
Shove, 


Hit 


Iotc  tioM  lupt 
far  pattaac*  vnjr  laiiiablr  i 


but  this  was  beyond  endurance ;  and, 
finding  eloquence  unavailing,  and  that 
it  was  useless  to  expend  air  upon  them, 
he  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  another 
element;  and  seizing  an  utensil,  whose 
name,  whilst  our  greatest  English  comic 
actress  has  existing  admirers,  can  never 
be  fbrgotten,  he  hurled  the  contents 
over  the  two  actors,  wliilst  they  were 
engaged  in  the  most  passionate  passage 
of  the  scene.  Now,  Jack  Reeve  was 
not  the  man  to  endure  this  A-isitation  of 
the  briny  fluid  tamely ;  and  whilst  his 
friend  *  shook  thousand  odours  from 
his  dewy  clothes,'  he  vented  his  re- 
proaches upon  the  deluger.  The  anery 
altercation  awakened  the  surrounonig 
tenantry,  many  of  whom  had  been  pre- 
viously annoyed  by  Reeve's  nightly 
rehearsals.  The  neighbours  now  made 
one  common  cause,  and  pelted  our 
young  hosier  vrith  every  missile  they 
could  muster ;  at  length,  the  noble  Brutus 
was  £un  to  seek  shelter  from  the 
showers  which  fbll  around  him  at  every 
side.  Ere  be  had  descended,  the  next 
morning,  hitpeneentors  of  the  previous 
night  had  represented  his  conduct  to 
Messrs.  \cvill  and  Cu ;  the  result  was 
explanation,  altercation,  and  departure." 

Reeve  now  obtained  a  situation,  as 
clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Messrs. 
Gosling  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street,  and  was, 
soon  after,  introduced  to  Mr.  Pym,  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  theatre,  in  Wilson 
Street,  Gray's  Inn  Square.  Here  he 
paid  3«.  6d.  per  week,  to  be  allowed  to 
perform,  but  produced  no  impression, 
and  was  assigned  very  inferior  charac- 
ters. His  turn  for  humour,  however, 
displayed  itself  even  in  these  trifling 
parts.  One  night,  during  his  person- 
ation of  a  servant,  in  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  W' eazel  said,  *'  You,  gentle- 
men, must  have  your  little  comforts." 
"  To  be  sure  we  must,"  ?aid  Reeve, 
"  we  must  have  our  little  carraway 
comfits." 

Finding  himself  intrusted  with  cha- 
racters far  beneath  his  ambition,  he 
hired  the  Uieatre  for  one  night  in  his 
own  name,  and  performed  Othello  and 
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Sylvester  Daggerwood.  In  die  Moor, 

he  was,  as  his  biographer  says,  certainly 
"  perplexed  in  the  extreme but  his 
Sylvester  Daggerwood  so  pleased  Mr. 
Rodwell,  father  of  the  late  proprietor  of 
the  Adelphi,  that  he  requested  Reeve 
to  play  tlte  character  for  him  at  Drury 
Lane.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1819,  he  appeared  at  that  theatre 
aa  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  applause.  "  Hia 
imitations,"  said  one  of  the  critics,  **  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  to  be 
the  best  we  have  hitherto  seen.  They 
do  not  consist  in  tiie  mere  adoption  of 
some  single  characteristic  of  an  actor— 
they  embody  the  whole  of  his  pecu- 
Uanties  of  voice,  gestnre,  and  manner; 
they  identify  the  man — and  you  might 
persuade  yourself  he  stood  before  you. 
So  exeeUent  was  hia  imitation  of  Parren, 
that  were  we  not  acquainted  with  that 
gentleman,  we  should  have  thought 
him  oa  tlie  stage." 

He  repeated  the  character  of  Sylves- 
ter Daggerwood  on  the  following  night, 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lanza;  and  soon 
after,  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Arnold  to 
appear  at  the  Lyceum,  in  a  piece  written 
expressly  for  him,  called  "  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
by  Advertisement,"  in  which  five  cha- 
racters were  announced  to  be  perlbrmed 
by  Mr.  He  made  his  dmt 

in  this  part,  on  the  17th  of  July,  in  the 
thote  year,  and  at  once  became  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  public  ;  critics  ap- 
proved, and  spectators  applauded.  On 
the  18th  of  October,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Adelphi  company  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  went  to  Chel- 
tenham and  Bristol,  wliere  he  was,  for 
some  time,  first  low  comedian.  He 
subsequently  played  at  Drury  Lane, 


tlie  Surrey,  Ceburf,  and  re-appeared  at 

the  Adelphi,  towards  the  end  of  1822, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in 
an  enterUinment,  called.  Trifles  Light 
as  Air.  In  1826,  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Haymarket,  for  five  years ;  and  he  still 
continues  to  act  also  at  the  English 
Opera  House  and  Adelphi;  the  latter 
theatre  is  that  where  he  is  seen  to  most 
advantage. 

Mr.  Reeve  is  decidedly  the  jreatest 
comic  favourite  on  the  stage  after  Lia- 
ton,  and  many  prefer  him  to  that  actor. 
The  characters  best  suited  to  his  talents, 
are  such  as  Abrahamides,  in  The  Quad- 
rupeds, Lord  Grizzle,  in  Tom  Thumb, 
Bombastes,  Pedrillo,  &c  He  is  not  light 
enough  for  Caleb  Quotem,  nor  quiet 
enough  for  Paul  Pry ;  he  was  excelled 
by  Liston,  in  the  one,  and  Harley,  in 
the  other.  His  Acres,  too,  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  failure  ;  indeed,  it  is 
only  in  broad  farce,  burlesque,  and  the 
comic  parts  of  melo-drame,  that  he  is 
chiefly  successful.  He  has  the  best 
voice  of  any  comedian  on  the  stage,  of 
which  he  occasionally  gives  a  proof  in 
his  admirable  song  or  First  vid  de 
Oraee  Extraordinaire.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  him  as  an  imitator; 
he  cannot  do  so  much,  perhaps,  in  this 
respect,  as  tMm  Msdliewsor  late^  bat 
his  pictures,  though  fewer,  are  more 
finistted  than  thoee  of  his  rivals. 

Mr.  Reere  was  married  in  1831,  but 
his  wife  died  in  the  following  year, 
after  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  The 
subject  of  our  memoir  is  alMUt  live 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  "  certainly  in 
figure  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  heavy 
business,  as  hia  weight  is  about  fifteen 
stone." 
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SMITH,  (Charles,)  a  v.  ry  al  le 
writer  oa  the  policy  of  the  com  trade, 
fte.  WM  bom  at  Stepney,  in  171$.  He 
received  such  an  education  n^.  suited 
him,  on  his  father's  retirement,  to 
•ucceed  to  ihe  trade  of  a  miller,  which 
he,  for  sonic  time,  carrietl  on  .it  Barking, 
in  Essex.  Having  acquired,  however, 
a  competent  fortune,  he  married,  in 
1748,  and  removed  to  Stratford,  where 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  oorn  trade,  and  the  policy 
of  the  corn  laws.  During  the  scarcity 
of  1757,  he  was  induced  to  lay  the 
result  of  his  labours  before  the  public, 
in  tbrcp  vrih}:\hle  tracts,  which  were  first 
printed  during  1758-9.  These  were 
not  only  well  received,  but  an  edition 
of  them  was  printed  by  the  city  of 
London.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  quoted 
them  in  his  celebrated  Wealth  of 
Nations;  and  the  sut^ect  of  our 
memmr  had  alao  the  satislhetion  of 
se^'itifj;  recommendations  a  l  ji  tcil 
by  parliament.  He  died,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  M  from  his  hone,  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1777,  leaving  an 
only  son,  who  afterwards  sat  in  parlia- 
ment Sac  the  hofOttffh  of  Westbiiry,  in 
Wiltshire.  His  v-iitiable  trarts  were 
re-published,  with  the  addition  of  a 
memoir  of  his  life,  hy  George  Chalmers, 
Esq.  in  1804,  at  which  thne  they  had 
become  very  scarce. 

ANGKR STEIN,  (John  Julius,) 
was  bora  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the 
jrear  1733,  and  came  over  to  England 
in  1749,  under  the  auspices  of  an 
eminent  Russian  merchant,  the  late 
Andrew  Thompson,  Esq.,  in  whose 
counting-house  he  passed  most  of  the 
following  seven  yean  of  liis  U£».  He 
slmjh  lipr  ;ime  eminent  as  a  broker  and 
underwriter  especially  in  the  latter 
character  t  wr  when  his  name  appeared 
on  a  policy,  it  w  a?  taken  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  rest  to  loUow,  without 
ftiither  enmination ;  and  those  sanc- 
tioned by  his  subscription  wera  em- 


Jill  tti'  illy  denominated  Julians.  Ilis 
mtegrity,  industry,  and  attention  to 
business,  gave  great  weight  to  his 
name  in  the  commercial  world,  and 
the  estaUisbment,  known  as  Lloyd's, 
derived  most  of  its  celebrity  from  the 
zeal  of  Mr.  Angerstein.  He  applied 
for,  and  obtained  from,  parhament,  an 
act  for  pn^bitinff  a  change  in  the 
original  names  of  vessels,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  such  as  had  acquired 
a  bad  name  firom  their  imperfect  state, 
were  no  lon<Ter  able  to  escape  detec- 
tion. It  was  he  who  suggested  to  the 
minister|  the  establishment  of  a  state- 
lottery,  in  imitation  of  the  continental 
ones,  himself  and  friends  engaging  to 
buy  half  the  tickets  issued,  and  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  accordingly, 
since  happily  repealed.  The  success 
of  this  project  led  to  liis  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  public  loans  required 
by  the  exigences  of  the  state,  during 
tli^'  y>;  i!ti  ^ictid  ',sar  with  France;  and 
the  high  cotumerdal  consideration  he 
had  attained,  made  liis  lists,  it  is  said, 
include  the  wealthiest  portion  of  both 
the  banking  and  trading  world.  He 
did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
pursuits  leading  alone  to  gain.  He 
was  the  first  who  proposed  a  reward  of 
£2,000  from  the  funds  of  Lloyd's,  for 

the  invention  of  the  life-boat ;  nnd 
both  privately  and  publicly  gave  many 
proofs  of  his  munificent  lilierality, 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1823.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Angerstein  is  well  known 
to  the  public  as  the  original  proprietor 
of  the  splendid  collection  of  pictures, 
which  were  purchased  by  government, 
from  bis  executors,  for  £5ffiWt  as  the 
commencement  of  a  national  gallery. 
He  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gar- 
ride,  and  other  eminent  men,  and  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  a  very  large 
circle  of  intimate  friends.  He  married, 
firs^  the  widow  of  Charles  Crokatt^ 
Bsq^  by  whom  he  had  <Mie  Mm  and  one 
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daughter:  and  secondly,  Mrs.  Lucas, 
the  widow  of  a  merchant  of  that  name, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  He  left  a 
princely  fortune,  comprising  estates  in 
Kent,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Suffolk  ; 
and  personal  property  sworn  under 
half  a  nxHfion. 

YOUNG,  (Sir  William.)  the  son 
of  a  baronet,  to  whose  tme  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1788,  was  born  at  Charlton, 
in  Kent,  in  17aO;  and,  after  liaving 
completed  his  education  at  Utdyersity 
Collcc^c,  Oxford,  passed  fsome  time  in 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  ardently 
cultivated  the  literatore  ti  tfiose  coun- 
tnv^.  In  1777,  he  commenced  author, 
and  political  economist,  by  the  jpubli- 
catioii  af  Tiie  Sjpuit  of  Athens,  in  one 
volume,  octavo,  of  which  an  im- 
proved edition  subsequently  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  The  History  of 
Athens,  Political  and  Philosophical, 
considered.  In  1784,  he  came  into 
parliament,  for  the  Comii^h  borough  of 
Sl  Mawes,  through  the  interest  of  the 
GrenvUles,  to  whom  be  was  related ; 
and  in  17S8,  on  the  agitatioti  of  the 
subject  of  the  poor  laws,  he  published 
a  pamphlet,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gilbert's 
projected  amendment  of  them.  His 
next  work  was  The  Rights  of  English- 
men; followed  by  an  able  Letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Fitt,  on  rhc^  subject 
of  poor  and  workhouses.  During  hii> 
sunequent  parliamentary  career,  he 
opposed  both  parliamentary  reform, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but 
occaiAonally  voted  in  supjport  of  liberal 
measures,  and  in  opposition  to  govern- 
ment. He  went  out  as  governor  of  the 
island  of  Tobago,  in  1807,  and  died 
there,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1815. 
He  had  been  married^  first,  in  1777,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Charles  Laurence, 
Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters;  and  secondly,  in  1792, 
to  Barbara,  daughter  of  Richard  Talbot, 
Esq.,  of  Malahide  Castle,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue*  Besides  the  worlcs 
before-mentioned,  he  wrote  The  West 
India  Common-place  Book,  and  edited 
Th(t  Conltmplatio  Philosophica  of  his 
maternal  grandfitther«  iDr,  Broolt 
Taylor. 

TAT  HAM,  (William,)  was  bom 
in  1752,  at  Hutton,  in  tne  forest  of 
Gnmberland,  of  whldh  place  bis  firther 


was  rector.  After  receiving  a  scanty 
education,  he  was,  in  17G9,  sent  to 
North  Ainerica,  and  became  clerk  to 
some  merchants,  on  James's  River, 
Mi^inia,  He  afterwards  commenced 
merchant  himself  but  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolt,  joined  the  colonbt^ 
and  accepted  a  captaincy,  in  the 
American  army.  He  also  took  part 
in  the  war  with  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
had  some  share  in  the  treaty  which 
was  entered  into  with  them,  and  wrote 
the  memoirs  of  some  of  their  most 
celebrated  chiefs.  Hriving  attained 
the  rank  of  niajor-coinmandant,  he 
quitted  the  army  for  a  time,  and 
studied  the  law.  In  1780,  he  repaired 
to  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  where  he 
was  taken  particular  notice  of  by  the 
celebrated  Jefferson,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Colonel  John  Todd,  compiled 
the  first  regular  account  of  Western 
Country,  tluit  was  ever  submitted  to 
the  Americans.  On  die  invasion  of 
Virginia,  1  \  Generals  Phillips  and 
Arnold,  be  again  marched  anunst  the 
enemy,  in  the  snite  of  Oenerd  Nelson ; 
and,  at  the  siege  of  York,  he  acted  as 
a  volunteer  with  that  body  of  the 
American  army.  After  the  recognition 
of  American  independence,  he  led  an 
itinerant  sort  of  life,  for  the  next  twelve 
or  thirteen  years,  in  the  course  of 
v,hit  h  he  was  called  to  the  American 
bar ;  was  shipwrecked  on  a  voyage  to 
Cuba ;  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Spain ;  and  also  made  a  voyage  to 
England.  To  this  country  he  returned 
a  second  time,  in  1796,  and  immediately 
turned  bis  attention  to  the  means  of 
"increasing,"  as  he  himself  stated,  "me- 
chanical powers,  and  of  contributing 
to  the  extension  of  agriculture  and 
commeroe."  To  this  end  he  published, 
in  succession,  his  Plan  for  Insulating 
the  Metropolis,  by  means  of  a  Navigable 
Canal;  Remarks  on  Inland  Canals; 
Political  Economy  of  Inland  Navi^- 
tion;  Irrigation  and  Drainage,  with 
Thoughts  on  tht  Mttltintieation  of 
Commercial  Resources;  Communica- 
tion concerning  the  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  Historical  and  Practical 
Essay  on  the  Culture  and  Commerce 
of  Tobacco;  An  Essay  on  the  Compara- 
tive Advantages  of  Oxen  for  Tillage, 
in  Competition  with  Horses;  and, 
National  IcxigalKkiif  or  d»  Various 
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celebrity  he  obtained  by  tiie  publica- 
tion of  these  works,  seeois  to  have 
gained  him  the  appointment,  in  1801, 
of  superintendent  of  the  London  Docks, 
at  Wapping ;  but  he  lost  this  situation 
shortly  afterwards,  in  conaequence  of 
the  remaining  works  being  agreed  to 
be  done  by  contract.  Mxxch  disap- 
pointed, ind  haviof  fidied  to  imUm  a 
competence  by  any  of  his  numerous 
speculations,  he,  a  third  time,  left  this 
country,  and  proceeded  to  America. 
He  arnred  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia, 
tome  thne  in  1805 ;  and,  on  the  day  of 
the  celebration  of  the  UwiTemry  of 
the  Revolution,  put  an  end  to  his 
exittence,  by  placing  hinuelf  before 
the  muzzle  of  an  eighteen  pounder, 
whilst  in  the  act  of  being  fired,  and 
wbiefa,  it  is  nid,  tittnlly  blew  bia  head 
to  atoms.  His  works  exhibit  great 
ingenuity,  in  reference  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  he  treats,  and  show  that, 
nad  he  confined  himself  either  to  law, 
politics,  science,  or  agriculture,  he 
would,  probably,  hatt  ■tbdBcd  emi- 
nence in  either  deptftuent. 

BELL,  (Andrew,)  was  bom  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Fifeshire,  about  the  year 
1760.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity there  for  the  ministry  of  the  church 
of  England;  and,  after  lutving  re- 
erived  ordination,  he  went  out  to  the 
East  Indies,  as  a  chaplain  OD  the  Com- 
pany's establishment.  It  was  here 
diat  Ut  obeerva^  of  tlie  Hindoo 
mode  of  writing  in  sand,  and  other 

Seculiarities  of  tuition,  led  to  his  intro- 
ucing  a  sSndlar  pracoce  into  the  Male 
Asylum,  at  Madras,  of  which  he  was 
superintendent.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  1798,  he  published  An  Expe- 
riment in  Education  made  at  the  Male 
Asylum,  at  Madras ;  and,  in  1799, 
Instructions  for  Conducting  Schools  on 
the  Madras  System.  The  utility  of  his 
plan  was  acknowledged  i  but  the  credit 
of  it  was,  for  some  time,  usurped  bv 
Mr.  Lancaster,  whose  system,  though 
bnt  a  counterpart  of  Dr.  Bell's,  was 
immediately  adopted,  and  put  into 
practice  as  original.  Each  had  his 
partisans,  and  a  controversy  was  for 
some  time  carried  on  by  both  parties, 
wliicb  ended  in  the  formation  of  two 
sodetiea :  one  called  the  National  So- 
ciety, fiw  the  estabUsbment  of  schools 
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on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bdl ;  and  die  other 

called  the  British  aiul  Foreign  School 
Society,  for  establishments  on  that  of 
Lancaster;  in  our  memoir  of  whom 
we  have  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  the  two.  Dr.  Bell  was,  for 
some  time,  rector  of  Swanagc,  in  Dor- 
setshire ;  and  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented, by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to 
tike  mastership  of  Snirbum  Hospital, 
in  that  diocese  and  county.  Besides 
the  woi  ks  before-mentioned,  he  is  the 
author  of  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Lam- 
beth, on  the  28th  ot  June,  1807,  on 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  under  an 
improved  system;  The  Madras  Schools; 
Elements  of  Tuition  i  and  Elements  of 
Tuition,  containing  (be  English  Sdiool, 
or  the  History,  Analysis,  and  Appli- 
cation of  the  Madras  System  of  Edu- 
cation. 

WAKEFIELD,  (Edward,)  eldest 
son  of  Mrs.  Prisdlla  Wakefield,  the 

authoress,  was  born  about  1765;  and 
having  adopted  agriculture  as  his 
calling,  he,  for  some  years,  held  an  ex- 
tensive farm  in  the  county  of  Essex. 
He,  however,  has  become  more  cele- 
brated as  a  writer  than  as  a  practical 
agriculturalist  He  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  agriculture,  as 
connected  with  political  economy ;  and 
his  information  has,  on  various  occa- 
sions, been  sought  by  committees  of 
the  house  of  commons.  In  1808,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Mr. 
Cobbett,  relative  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  and  the  capability  of  the 
country  to  raise  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  itt  inhabitants.  He  was  subse- 
quently engaged  in  making  a  survey 
of  Ireland,  the  result  of  which  ap- 
peared, in  1812,  in  two  large  quarto 
volumes,  with  the  title  of,  An  Account 
of  Ireland,  Statistical  and  Political. 
This  work  has,  by  some  of  the  par- 
tisans of  the  present  system  in  Ireland, 
been  accused  of  want  of  candour ;  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  production, 
and  contains  a  mass  of  information, 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
"  Mr.  Wakefield,"  says  one  of  the 
authors  of  Public  Characters  of  all 
Nations,  ranks  high  among  the  phi- 
lanthropists and  genuine  patriots  of  his 
day,  and  was  one  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  inquiry  into  die  stale  of  mad- 
booses  produeed  the  digmisul  of  Dr. 
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Monro  and  Mr.  Haalam  from  Bethlem 
Hospital." 

SPENCE,  (William,)  ii  known  as 
the  originator  of  the  political  economy 
doctrine  called  Spencean,  and  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Hoideraeia  AMieultural 

Snrip'y,  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
near  Hull,  about  1770.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  presentoentaiy^he  attracted 
much  tiotoriety  by  an  attempt  to  re- 
move the  popular  pr^udioM  of  this 
oountrv  from  their  wrourite  punuits 
of  trade  and  commerce,  to  a  love  of 
the  Dractice  of  agriculture;  in  aid  of 
vrhich  doctrine  he  advanced  opinions 
which  were  !nf»'eniously  supported,  but 
the  general  tailacy  of  which  were  soon 
exposed,  so  that  the  impression  made 
by  his  Britain  independent  of  Com- 
merce, printed  in  1807,  soon  disap* 
pcared.  He  is  also  the  author  of  The 
Radical  Cause  of  the  Present  Distress 
of  the  West  India  Planters,  1807  ;  and, 
in  1808,  he  reiteratnl,  but  with  little 
success,  the  principles  laid  down  in  bis 
first  woric,  in  «  pnblicatioii,  entitled, 
Agriculture  tlw  Souroe  of  Ae  Wealth 
of  Britain, 

WEST,  (Sir  Fdward,)  was  bom 
in  1783,  and  losing  his  father,  when 
young,  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  Sir  Martin  Folkes,  and  his  grand- 
father. Admiral  West.  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  and  Uiiiversity  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtaitved  a  fellowship, 
and,  in  1807,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
He  had,  in  the  meantime,  entered  him- 
self a  student  of  the  Temple,  and  shortly 
after  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  published  a 
very  admirable  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Extents.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  political  eoonoiny,  but,  apprehensive 
of  injury  in  his  profession,  published  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  in  an  anonymous 
worli,  entlded  An  Essay  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Capital  to  Land.  This  is  a 
very  superior  performance,  and  the 
next,  perhaps,  in  importance  to  the 
celebrated  work  of  Adam  Smith.  From 
this  great  political  economist,  however, 
our  author  differs  in  many  poiiMs,  and 
he,  in  partirnlar,  refutes  the  proposition 
of  the  former,  also  adopted  by  Malthas, 
Stuf,  and  others,  that  the  faU  of  |»'ofits, 
as  countries  advance  in  opulence,  is  a 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  ca- 
pitaL  His  reputation  fiir  knowledge  and 


integrity  in  his  profession  continued  to 
increase  till  1822 1  when  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Recorder  of  Bombay, 
and  was,  at  the  same  timct  knighted. 
He  arrived  in  India,  in  February,  1823, 
and  on  the  establishmmt  of  tne  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature,  at  Bombay, 
ne  was  appointed  chief  justice.  His 
conduct  in  this  character  was,  at  the 
same  time,  enlightened,  liberal,  and 
constitutional.  lie  refused  to  sanction 
the  regulation  of  the  court  of  Calcutta, 
for  fettering  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
reformed  the  police;  and  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  prisoners  at  Bom- 
bay. In  1826,  he  published  a  tract, 
On  the  Price  of  Corn  and  the  Wages 
of  Labour;  originally  designed  as  a 
refutation  of  some  of  the  errors  of  Mr. 
Ricardo's  Protection  to  Agriculture, 
and  suggesting,  it  is  said,  the  precise 
plan  upon  which  the  late  Mr.  Canning's 
com  bill  of  1826  was  framed.  He  died 
of  a  fever,  at  Poonah,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1828,  leaving  a  widow,  who 
did  not  survive  him  quite  two  months^ 
and  an  only  daughter* 

PAHNELI^  (Sir  Henry,)  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Jonn  Pamell,  dianceli>  r  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  grandson  of  the 
poet  of  the  same  name,  deserves  men- 
tion as  a  nolitical  economist  of  no  or- 
dinary talent.  He  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, about  1784;  and,  after  having 
completed  his  educaifon  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  early  introduced 
into  the  house  of  commons  as  member 
for  Queen's  County.  In  parliament  he 
has  been  always  distinguished  by  bis 
financial  knowledge,  and  by  the  actiire 
part  he  has  taken  in  all  measures  rela- 
tive to  political  economy.  He  is  an 
advocate  for  the  abrogation  of  die  corn 
laws,  and  hi-  writin-^s  upon  this  subject 
have  gained  him  merited  reputation. 
Beiddes  his  Treatise  on  the  Corn  Trade 
and  Apiculture,  he  is  the  author  of  A 
Historical  Apology  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  History  of  the  Penal  Laws 
against  the  Irish  Catholics  ;  and  The 
Principles  of  Currency  and  Ei^change 
illustrated.  But  he  is  best  known  as  a 
writer  on  finance,  by  his  Observa 
tioas  on  Paper  Money,  Banking,  and 
Overtrading ;  one  of  those  works,  says 
a  writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
"  that  was  called  forth  from  the  ruin- 
ous eActs  tlutt  had  reiulted  to  all 
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classes  of  person>|  from  the  tampering 
with  the  currency  ^' and  in  which  wiU 
be  found  many  pertinent  and  importnnt 
obsenrations.  Few  ineinbers  are  lis- 
tened to  with  more  attention  in  the 
house,  on  the  subject  of  finance,  than 
Sir  Henry ;  and  his  writings  on  the 
subject,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  useful,  if  not  the  most  bruliant 
of  their  dase. 

M'CULLOCU,  (John  Robert,)  one 
of  our  niott  talented  writers  on  the 

sdence  of  political  economy,  &c.,  was 
born  in  Scotland,  about  178^,  and  there 
received  his  education.  He  seems  to 
have  early  turned  his  attention  to  nur 
national  poUcy,andial816, he  published 
An  Essay  on  the  Question  of  Itedudng 
the  National  Debt ;  which  was  followed, 
ill  the  same  year,  by  his  Essav  on  a 
Reduction  of  the  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt:  provinf^  thnt  this  is  the 
only  possible  meana  ui  relieving  the 
distresses  of  the  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests.     He  is,  however, 

ftri ncipally  known  by  his  work  On  Po- 
itii  ill  Economy  ;  in  which  he  opposes, 
with  great  ability,  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  respecting  population.  A 
writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  savs 
of  it,  *'  With  some  of  the  controversial 
spirit,  from  which  it  is  so  diflealt  to 
disengage  such  a  work,  with  some  dog- 
matism, now  and  then,  on  debateable 
ground,  the  knowledge  condensed  in  it, 
the  clearness  of  conception,  the  vigour 
and  reach  of  thought,  and  the  earnest- 
ness, simplicity,  and  strength  of  style, 
make  it  a  book  valuable  to  its  readers, 
and,  what  is  of  the  highest  consequence, 
readable  with  pleasure."  Mr.  AfCul* 
loch  has  lately  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  the 
London  UmversiQr* 

SADLER,  (MicBAEL  Thomas,)  was 
born  about  thr  yt  tr  1790,  at  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  he  now  carries  on  the 
business  of  a  hanker.  The  prominent 
part  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
at  ail  public  meetings  of  the  town, 
on  the  Tory  side,  at  length  attracted 
the  attention  oftyie  Duke  of  NewcasUo, 
wiio  urocured  his  return  to  parliament 
for  Newark.  In  the  debates  on  the 
Irish  poor  laws,  and  the  Catholic 
question,  he  was  a  frequent  speaker; 
and  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the 


Duke  of  Wellington's  bill  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  was  printed,  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  temporary  im- 
pression, in  1829,  be  published  a 
work,  entitled  Ireland:  its  Evils,  and 
their  Remedies,  &c. ;  in  which  he  con- 
tends, that  emancipation  is  not  the 
panacea  required  for  the  improvement 
of  that  part  of  the  United  JKingdorn ; 
hut  the  introduction  of  the  poor  laws ; 
and  the  cultivation,  upon  a  large  scale, 
of  the  waste  and  bog- lands,  &c>  Early 
in  1980,  he  published,  in  three  volumes, 
octavo,  The  Law  of  Population  :  a  Trea- 
tise in  six  books,  in  Disproof  of  the 
Superfecundity  of  Ruman  Beings,  and 
developing  the  Heal  Principle  of  their 
Increase  ;  written  principally  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  developedl  by  the 
cele1ir;ittM!  work  on  population,  by  the 
Rev.  ii.  1 .  Malthus,  whose  theory  he  de- 
nounces as  inconsistent  with  Christi- 
anity, and  even  with  the  purest  forms  of 
deism.  The  Ldinbur^h  Review,  which 
had  unfavourably  critidsed  his  work  on 
Ireland,  was  still  more  severe  upon  this. 
**  We  did  not  expect,"  says  the  reviewer, 
"  a  good  book  from  Mr.  Sadler ;  and  it 
is  well  that  we  did  not ;  for  he  has  given 
us  a  very  bad  one."  Justice,  however, 
is  by  no  means  done  to  Mr.  Sadler's 
book  ;  which,  though  deiicient,  perhaps, 
in  logical  predrion,  and  sdentiBc  tech- 
nicalities, contains  a  bold  and  far  from 
superficial  attack  upon  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Malthus.  A  very  able  critic,  in 
The  Atlas  Newjpnjur,  has  given  a 
masterly  review  ot  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, in  wliich  the  captious  objections 
of  The  Edinburgh  Review  are  forcibly 
refuted.  Mr.  Sadler  is  tlie  author  of 
some  fugitive  verses,  of  which  a  speci- 
men appeared  in  The  Amulet,  for  1829. 
As  a  speaker  in  parliament,  Mr.  Sadler 
has  not  realized  the  expectations  he 
raised  by  his  first  address ;  but,  as  a 
writer  on  political  economy,  he  is,  if 
not  the  most  powerful,  among  the  least 
sophisticated  of  the  present  day. 

SENIOR,  (William  Nassau,)  was 
bom  in  1790;  and,  about  1808,  was  sent 
to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  IS  11 ;  M.A.  in  1814; 
and  obtained  a  fellowship  and  a  Viner- 
ian  scholarship.  He  appears  to  have 
early  given  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  political  economy ;  his  known  pre- 
dilection fa  which  procured  him  die 
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professorship  of  political  economy,  on 
its  Habtohnicnt  at  Oxford,  in  1825,  by 
Henry  Dnunmond,  Esq.  His  intro- 
ductory lecture  was  printed  in  1827 ; 
and,  in  1828,  appeared  his  tliree  lec- 
tures on  the  transmission  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  this  country,  and 
the  mercantile  theory  of  wealth.  In 
1829,  he  published  two  lectures  on 
population,  with  a  correspondence  be^ 
tween  himself  and  the  celebrated  R. 
Malthus  {  and,  in  1830,  in  which  year 
he  mw  obliged  to  resign  fan  orofenor- 
ship,  according  to  the  stipulations  of 
its  fotandcry  he  printed  three  lectures 
on  lihe  oosi  of  oMunlng  mODey}  tiid 


the  same  number  on  the  rate  of  wages. 
The  Quarterly  Review  justly  calls  Mr. 
Senior  ''apolitical  economist- of  weij;ht 
and  name  ;  and  adda,  speaking  of  his 
lectures  on  the  rate  of  wages,  "  wo  on 
gratified  to  find  this  able  writer  com- 
pletely agreeing  with  us  on  several  of 
the  points  in  which  we  ventured  to 
differ  most  widely  from  the  prevailing 
opinions ;  as,  fiir  instance,  on  the  doe« 
trine  of  absenteeism— the  limitatidn  of 
the  principle  of  free  trade--tbe  separa- 
tion of  national  weoltih  from  nsnonol 
welfare— and  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  a  sufficiency  of  iood  to  all  other 
anuidentioM." 
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BRADL£Y,  (Richard,)  was  bom 
■bout  1676,  and  ftrst  made  himself 
known  by  the  contribution  of  two 
papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society:  one  on  the  motion  of 
the  sap  in  vegetable^ ;  the  other  on  the 
qult  k  growth  of  mouldiness  in  melons. 
Of  this  body  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  on 
the  10th  of  November,  17?4 ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  is  said  to  have  procured 
his  election  as  botanical  professor,  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  a  pre- 
tended verbal  recommendation  u-om 
Dr.  Sherrard  to  Dr.  Bentley.  His 
ignorance  of  the  learned  langua^s  was 
soon  discovered,  and,  neglecting  to 
read  lectures  on  botany,  a  course  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Martyn.  Uis  con- 
duct gave  great  diasamfiu^tlon  to  the 
university,  and  it  was  in  agitation  to 
dismiss  him  from  his  professorship, 
when  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1732. 
Notwithstanding  his  classical  deficiency 
in  his  capacity  of  professor,  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed  considerable  bo- 
tanical knowledge,  and  had  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  who  treated  the  sub- 
jects of  gardening  and  agriculture  in 
a  philosophical  manner.  Ilis  works 
were  so  numerous,  tliat  they  comprised 
two  fi>Ho$  finir  quarto,  and  nearly 


twenty  octavo  volumes ;  entunerated  in 
NichoVs  Life  of  Bowyer.  Amongst 

them  n-;ay  be  mrnrioned,  his  New 
Improvement  of  Planting  and  Garden- 
ing, both  Philosophical  and  Practical ; 
Tlie  Gentleman  s  and  Gardener's 
Kalendar;  Philosophical  Accounts  of 
the  Works  of  Nature ;  General  Trea- 
tise of  Husbandry  and  Gardening; 
and  his  Dictionariuai  Butaiii<  un; 
which,  Dr.  Pulteney  says,  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  in  England. 
These,  though  for  the  most  part 
ingenious  compilations,  were  held 
in  high  temporaiy  repute,  and  went 
through  several  editions ;  but  the  pro- 
gress <  f  M  ience  has  rendered  the 
greater  part  of  his  works,  both  on 
botany  and  hortieultiire,  obsolete. 

MILLER,  (Philip,)  called,  for  his 
botanical  and  agricultural  knowled^, 

Hortulanorum  Princeps,  %vas  born  in 
North  Britain,  in  1691.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  the  garden,  at  Chelsea, 
belonging  to  the  A^thecaries'  Com- 
pany, to  which  appointment  be  himself 
succeeded  in  1722.  He  soon  became 
celebrated  for  his  superior  mode  of 
raiaiog  exotic  plaats ;  and  gave  a  proof 
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of  his  knowledge  of  vegetation  as  a 
science,  by  his  two  successive  publica- 
tions of  The  Gardener's  and  Florist's 
Dictkmafyi  two  ^Ituneflt,  oetSTo;  and 

The  Gardener's  Kakiular,  a  single 
octavo,  which  has  gone  through  nu- 
merous editions.  To  e«ie  of  them,  in 
]7ni,  lie  ;ippendcd  A  Short  Introduc- 
tion to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Science  of 
Botany,  with  five  ptatM,  Illustrative  of 
the  system  of  Linnaeus,  to  which  he 
had,  at  this  time,  become  a  convert ; 
though  formerly  a  staunch  disciple  of 
Tournefort  mid  Ray.  He  had  pre* 
viously  conimuiiicated  some  papers  to 
the  Transacdons  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  \va<?  a  fellow,  and  pub- 
lished A  Caiiilogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  and  Flowers,  both  exotic  and 
domestic,  which  are  prepared  for  sale 
in  the  gardens  near  London;  accom- 
panied with  twenty-one  coloured  plates, 
after  the  drawings  of  Van  Hayaen.  It 
was  succeeded  liy  his  celebrated  work. 
The  CJardener's  Dictionary;  which 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  the  horticalturftl  taste  and  know* 
ledge  in  Fiiropc.  It  went  through 
eight  editions  during  the  life  of  the 
author ;  and  a  very  excellent  one  has 
since  been  published  by  the  late  regius 
professor  of  botany  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  the  IUt.  Thomas 
Martyn,  B.  D.  who  incorporated  with 
it  the  stdtstance  of  all  modern  botanical 
discoveries.  In  1755,  Miller  oom> 
menced  ptil  lishing  his;  Figures  of 
Plants,  adapted  to  iiis  Dictionary, 
which  he  completed  in  1760,  having 
extended  them  to  three  hundred 
coloured  plates,  with  descriptions  and 
remarks,  making  two  volumes,  folio. 
His  otyect  was,  to  give  one  or  more 
of  the  species  of  each  known  genns, 
all  from  living  plants;  which  he  ac- 
complished as  fitf  as  possible)  and  his 
plates  exhibit  more  dissections  than  any 
that  had  appeared  previously,  in  this 
country.  He  continued  to  attend  to 
hit  duties  and  fimrarite  pursuits,  till 
ue  obliged  him  to  resign  the  charge 
01  the  Company's  garden ;  and  he 
died  aher,  at  Chelsea,  on  the 

18th  of  December,  1771.  No  Kn;'lis?i 
botanistf  perhaps,  ever  had  a  more 
thorough  acqusintance  with  its  princi- 
ples, as  a  science,  than  Mr.  Miller; 
and  his  works  exhibit  that  excellence 
which  fendm  thrai  authorities  in  all 


subjects  upon  which  they  profess  to 
treat.  His  Gardener's  Dictionary  is  a 
monument  of  intellectual  and  acquired 
knowledge  and  perception,  of  which 
England  may  be  proud.  Linnotjus 
bestowed  upon  it  his  unqualified  praise, 
and  pronovneed  It  a  iMManlod  as  well 
as  a  hortictiltiiral  work.  Miller  was 
a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety 
of  Fkneaee,  and  maintained  an  ex- 
tensive commtinication  relative  to  seeds 
with  all  parts  oi  the  world.  The  ample 
Horiiarium,  which  he  left  behind  him, 
was  puvdnscd  by  Sir  Jos^h  Banks. 

BROWN,  (Lancelot,)  known  by  the 
soubriquet  of  Capnbility  Rrnwn,  from 
his  constant  u:>e  of  tiut  wuid  lu  refer- 
ence to  the  scites  submitted  to  his 
judgment,  was  born  at  Kirkdale,  in 
Northumberland,  in  1715.  He  came 
early  to  London,  where  he  soon  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation  as  an  orna- 
mental gardener,  and  establlriiad  a 
school,  the  chief  merit  of  which  con- 
sisted in  its  nearer  approach  to  nature 
tiian  that  of  Ms  fNredeoessors.  By  his 
taste  and  management,  and  the  ^eat 
celebrity  he  obtained,  he  realized  a 
good  ibrtune;  and,  in  1770,  had  the 
honour  to  srrve  the  offire  of  high  sheriff 
for  the  county  of  Huntingdon*  He  died, 
in  great  respectability,  in  1773.  He 
does  not  seem  tn  hnvp  written  any 
work;  but,  as  a  practical  liorticultural 
dcrigner,  was  considered  the  most 
eminent  man  of  his  day.  "  Nor  was 
he,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Annual 
Obituary,  for  1819,  **  only  an  able 
artist,  but  an  honest  man;  for,  on 
being  requested  to  improve  the  grounds 
at  Hampton  Court,  he  actn  illy  de- 
clined the  hopeless  task*  out  of  respect 
to  himself  and  Ids  proftsrion." 

DUFF,  (James.  £arl  of  Fife,)  the 
second  son  of  WiUiam,  Earl  of  Fife,  by 

his  second  wife,  was  born  at  Bamff,  in 
Scotland,  in  1729.  He  was  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  law  as  his  profes- 
sion, and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ;  but  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  leaving  him  heir  to  the  fiunily 
title  and  honours,  he  returned  home, 
and  with  the  title  of  Lord  Braco,  com- 
menced the  lifeof  a  country  gentleman. 
A  taste  for  agriculture,  highly  condu- 
cive to  tlie  improvements  of  his  patri- 
monial liMrtime>  soon  dcfsloped  itielf 
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in  hit  lordship;  and  In  the  course  of 

a  few  years,  the  sides  and  tops  of  hills, 
on  his  Other's  lands,  nearl^  uiacces- 
8ible»aiid  hidierto  unproductive,  be^n 
to  assume  an  aspect  of  fertility. 
Having  previouslv  sat  in  parliament, 
for  the  county  of  Moray,  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  title  and  estate,  in  llGli, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  series 
of  agricultunl  imptufcnients  upon  the 
immense  possessions  which  ne  in- 
herited. In  the  meantime  he  was  not 
a  passive  spectator  of  political  events ; 
and  having  given  nia  support  to 
ministers,  on  the  subject  of  fheTrench 
Revolution,  he  was,  in  1793,  created  a 
British  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Fife. 
Towards  Che  condnsion  of  the  war 
which  preceded  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
however,  be  openly  declared  his 
hostility  to  Mr.  ntt,  and  oontfnued  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  government 
until  the  accession  to  office  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  then  Mr.  Addington,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  unqualified  support, 
as  well  as  to  the  subsequent  admmis- 
tradon  of  Fox  and  Grenville.  His 
labours,  as  an  agriculturalist,  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  country  in  which  his 
estates  lay.  Previous  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1809,  he  planted  fourteen 
thousand  acres;  and  so  profitable  did 
this  become,  even  during  his  own  time, 
that  the  thinning  alone  sold,  in  one 
year,  for  i£l,000.  He  also  undertook 
works  of  great  public  utility;  du^  a 
canal,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  wide, 
between  a  lake  and  the  sea;  and  it 
may  be  said,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Nature,  erected  a  harbour  on  the 
borders  ct  die  Moray  Frith.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  annual 
volumes  of  the  Society  fur  the  Encou- 
lageBent  of  Arts,  &c.,  and  during  the 
progress  of  his  agricultural  labours, 
received  from  that  body  two  or  three 

fold  medals.  He  married,  in  1760, 
lady  Dorothea,  sole  heiress  of  the 
Earl  of  Caithness ;  and  is  remarkable 
for  having  made  a  will  after  the  model 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  TheUuson,  as  fiur 
as  die  act  of  parKamflnt  to  whidi  the 
latter  gentleman's  testaiUMlt  gave  liie 
would  permit  him. 

HUNTER,  (ALEXAN-nER,)  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1733, 
and  received  both  his  classical  and 
medical  education  at  diat  universi^. 


In  1754,  he  ftodied  his  profenloo 

in  London,  and  went  afterwards  to 
France,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Labat,  at  Rouen,  and  of  Petit,  at  Paris. 
On  his  return  from  abroad,  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.  D.,  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
afler  practising  for  a  short  time  at 
Gainsborough,  removed  to  Beverley, 
where  he  remained  till  1763,  when  he 
settled  at  York,  and  continued  to  en- 
jov  an  extensive  i)ractice  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  May,  1809.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  dis- 
tinguished hinaelf  by  several  publi> 
cations,  chemical,  agricultural,  and 
medical.  He  was  the  founder  of  an 
agricultural  society  at  York,  and  f  uh- 
lished  the  writings  of  the  various 
members,  in  six  volumes  octavo,  under 
die  tide  ^Oeorgical  Essays.  He  also 
projected  the  plan  of  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, in  that  city,  which  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients,  in  1777. 
In  addition  to  the  Georgical  Essays,  he 
published  several  other  small  agricul- 
tural treatises,  and  edited  Evelyn's 
Sylva  and  Terra,  in  which  he  was 
partially  assisted  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  others.  Among  his  remaining  works 
are,  A  Lecture  on  the  Sulphur  Water  of 
Harrowgate,  and  a  singular  publication 
entitled,  Culina  Famulatrix  Medicinae  ; 
or.  Receipts  in  Cookery,  worthy  the 
Notice  of  those  Medical  Pracdtioners 
who  ride  in  their  Gharioti,  ftc 

ANDERSON,  (James,)  the  son  of  a 

farmer,  was  born  at  Hermiston,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1739.  At  an 
early  age,  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and 
after  having  received  an  ordinary 
education,  commenced  the  study  of 
agriculture  on  his  paternal  ihrm.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  another  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  acres,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  where  he  made  seme 
experiments,  of  which  he  gave  an 
account,  in  The  Edinburgh  Weekly 
Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Agricola. 
It  was  succeeded  by  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Corn  Laws;  and 
Essays  relating  to  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Afiairs,  in  three  volumes,  octavo, 
whidi  procured  him  mudi  reputation, 
and  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1800. 
In  1779,  appeared  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Gauies  that  have  1«tardea  die 
Advancemoit  of  Agricultnre  in  Emope; 
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and  in  the  following  year,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  In  1783,  he 
took  up  his  residence  near  Edinburgh, 
and,  aoout  the  same  period,  printed 
Proposals  for  establishing  the  Northern 
British  Fisheries,  which  produced  a 
request  to  him,  from  government,  to 
survey  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  His  report  of  the 
8urvey,which  he,in  consequence,  made, 
was  presented  to  the  Treasury,  in  1785, 
but  ne  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived any  other  reward  than  that  of 
their  approbation.  He  now  resumed 
his  literary  labours,  and  printed,  in 
1789,  Observations  on  Slavery ;  and,  in 
1791,  commenced  a  weekly  publication, 
called  The  Bee,  which  he  carried  on  till 
1794,  making  eighteen  volumes,  octavo. 
In  this,  he  not  only  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  anonymous  papers, 
but  all  those  signed  Senex,  Timothy 
Hairbrain,  and  Alcibiades.  Af^er  pub- 
lishing, among  other  works,  Remarks 
on  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland,  and  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Peat  Moss,  he 
removed  to  London,  and  commenced  a 
periodical  work,  entitled,  Recreations 
m  Agriculture,  which,  having  reached 
six  octavo  volumes,  he  discontinued  in 
the  month  of  March,  1802.  These, 
and  other  publications  too  numerous  to 
mention,  procured  Dr.  Anderson  con- 
siderable reputation  as  an  agriculturist, 
and  led  to  a  correspondence  between 
him  and  Washington,  which  appeared 
in  1800.  His  writings,  which  evince 
considerable  learning,  energy,  and 
penetration,  led  the  way  to  many  im- 
provements in  agriculture;  and,  in 
political  as  well  as  rural  economy, 
tended  to  important  and  beneficial  re- 
sults. He  died  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1808,  leaving  a  widow,  who  was  his 
second  wife,  and  six  children,  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  family  of  thirteen,  by  his 
firsL  He  was  a  contributor  to  several 
periodicals  besides  those  of  which  he 
was  the  establisher,  and  wrote  the 
articles  Dictionary,  Winds,  Monsoons, 
&c.,  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


COLQUHOUN,  (Patrick,)  a  ta- 
lented writer  on  civil  and  domestic 
economy,  was  born  at  Dumbarton,  in 
Scotland,  in  1745,  and  went,  early  in 


life,  to  America,  to  enter  upon  a  com- 
mercial occupation.  He  returned  to 
Scotland,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  settled  at  Glasgow,  as  a  merchant ; 
in  which  city  he  became  lord  provost, 
and  chairman  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. In  1792,  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  was  made  a  police  magistrate; 
a  post  in  which  he  displayed  great 
judgment,  activity,  and  application ; 
and,  in  1796,  he  gave  the  world  the 
result  of  his  experience,  in  a  publica- 
tion, entitled,  A  Treatise  on  the  Police 
of  the  British  Metropolis ;  a  work  that 
attracted  general  attention,  and  for 
which  the  University  of  Glasgow  ho- 
noured him  with  the  degree  of  L.  L.  D. 
This  was  followed,  in  1800,  by  a  work 
On  the  Police  of  the  River  Thames, 
suggesting  a  plan,  afterwards  adopted, 
for  the  protection  of  property  on  that 
river,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  He  resigned  his  official 
situation,  about  1818,  and  died,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1820.  Besides  the  above 
works,  he  published  A  Treatise  on 
Indigence ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Popu- 
lation, Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources 
of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  a  Tract  on 
the  Education  of  the  Labouring 
Classes. 

MARSHALL,  (William,)  an  in- 
genious writer  on  agricultural  and  rural 
economy,  bom  in  1745,  was,  as  he 
himself  says,  "  a  farmer  bred  to  traffic, 
and  returned  again  to  the  plough." 
Having  turned  his  attention  to  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, he  printed,  in  1778,  Minutes  of 
Agriculture,  made  on  a  farm  of  three 
hundred  acres,  of  various  soils,  near 
Croydon,  in  Surrey.  This  singularly 
written,  but  practically  useful  work, 
was  succeeded  by  a  quarto  volume  of 
Experiments  and  Observations  con- 
cerning Agriculture  and  the  Weather ; 
and  an  octavo  one,  entitled,  Arbutrum 
Americanum ;  or  an  Alphabetical  Cata- 
logue of  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
natives  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  appeared  in  1785,  about  which 
time  he  commenced  a  journey  into 
various  counties  of  England,  agricul- 
tural histories  of  which,  he  continued 
to  publish  from  1787  to  1796.  In  the 
progress  of  these  labours,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  planting  and  ornamental 
gardening,  upon  which  subjects  he 
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published  A  Practical  Treatise,  which 
reached  a  third  edition.  In  1801, 
he  published  a  pamphlet  on  The 
Appropriation  and  Enclosure  of  Com- 
monable and  Intermixed  Lan  l^ ;  iii 
1804,  a  work  on  THe  Landed  Property 
of  England ;  also,  on  Ae  Management 
of  Landed  Estates;  and,  in  ISOS,  ap- 
peared l^s  Review  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Board  of  Agrienlture,  In  the  fiif- 
mation  of  which  he  aided.  He  diedy  at 
Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1818. 

COCHRANE,  (Abchiiiald,  Earl 
of  Dundonald.)  Tlus  scientific  and 
talented  agricultural  and  domestic 
economist,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Lord  Cochrane,  and  descended 
hem  an  ancient  Scotch  ihmily  of  the 
name  of  Bl  ilr,  -ivas  born  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  174H-y.  In  1764,  he  entered 
as  a  cornet  in  the  third  dragoon 
guards,  which  he  soon  resigned  for  the 
post  of  midshipman,  under  Captain 
Douglas,  and  he  was  afterwards  acting 
lieutenant  on  board  a  vessel  stationed 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he  was 
remarkable  for  always  appearing  with- 
out a  hat,  when  off  duly,  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  said,  of  *»  keeping  his  head 
cool."  He  succeeded  to  his  family 
honours  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1778,  and  havlnff  already  addicted 
himself  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  now 
determined  to  devote  ooth  his  time  and 
fortune  to  the  tria)  of  a  vaiietf  flf 
viseful  experiments.  His  first  discovery 
was  that  of  the  virtue  possessed  by 
coal  tar,  to  secure  ship  timber  from  the 
ravages  of  the  worm,  for  the  exclusive 
manufaeture  of  which  he  obtained  a 
patent  He  dien  turned  bis  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  ship  bottoming, 
and  having  discovered  a  very  durable 
wood  for  that  purpose,  it  wjis  adopted 
by  the  British  government,  and  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  had  the  patent 
secured  to  him  for  twenty  years :  Imt 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  his  improveroeiit  was  super- 
seded by  the  mtiodur-tion  of  copper 
bottoms.  His  next  great  discovery  was 
the  use  of  refuse  salt  for  ^  manure  of 
1  m  1,  which  he  first  recommended  to 
the  notice  ofagriculturists  in  1785.  His 
recoounendation  has  dnoe  been  acted 
upon;  and  he  further  enforced  its 
utility,  in  1795,  by  the  publication  of 
hia  Treatise  OB  the  Connnden  between 


Agriculture  and  Chemistry.   In  1808, 

he  took  out  a  patent  for  extracting 
from  lichens,  and  from  certain  other 
plants,  a  suhstHnte  for  gum  Senegal, 
lie  made  avarirty  of  experiments  nijon 
alum  stone ;  and  procured  a  patent  tor 
improving  the  Kietiiod  of  preparing 
hciii  p  (lax,  by  which  the  Improved  sail- 
doth,  used  in  the  royal  navy,  was 
■preserved  flxMn  mildew.  Lord  Dun- 
donaltl  hriR  expended  nearly  his  whole 
fortune  in  speculations,  the  invariable 
failure  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  profit, 
is  said  to  have  reduced  him  to  great 
necessities.  Of  the  extent  of  these, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  in  The  Annual  Address 
of  the  Registrars  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
in  1823.  "  A  man  bom  in  the  high 
class  of  the  old  British  peerage,"  ob- 
serves that  record,  "  has  devoted  his 
acute  and  investigating  mind  solely  to 
the  prosecution  of  science ;  and  his 

?owers  have  prevailed  in  the  pursuit, 
"he  discoveries  effected  by  his  scien- 
tific researches,  with  its  direction  alto- 
gether to  utility,  have  been  In  many 
instanc  r  s  beneficial  to  fhc  community, 
and  in  many,  have  been  the  sources  of 
wealth  to  individuals.  To  himself  alone, 
they  have  been  unprofitable  ;  for,  with 
a  superior  disdain,  or  (if  you  please,) 
a  culpable  dbregsffd  of  the  goods  of 
fortune,  he  has  scattered  around  him, 
the  produce  of  his  intellect,  with  a 
lavish  and  wild  hand.  To  ibis  man, 
thus  favoured  by  nature,  and  thus 
persecuted  by  fortime,  we  have  been 
happy  to  oflto  some  litUe  alleviation  of 
his  sorrows ;  and,  to  prevent  him  firom 
breathing  his  last  under  the  oppressive 
sense  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  species." 
Besides  the  work  already  nameo,  he  is 
the  author  of  A  Treatise  on  the  Menu- 
fricture  of  Salt ;  another  on  Coal  Tar; 
A  Memorial  to  tlie  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  ;  and,  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry  applied  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Practice  of  A^- 
culture.  He  has  been  dirice  mamed : 
first,  in  1774,  to  Ann,  daughter  of 
Captain  James  Gilchrist,  R.  N.,  by 
whom  he  had  rix  sons  and  one 
daughter;  srrondly,  to  Mr8.Mayne,  in 
1788;  and,  thirdly,  in  1819,  to  Anna 
Maria,  the  eldest  'daughter  of  the  late 
Francis  Plowden,  Esq.,  (  ftbt-  Middle 
Temple,  the  Irish  historian,  by  whom 
he  had  one  daughter* 
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REPTON,  (Humphrey,)  a  writer 
on  rural  economy,  and  the  inventor  of 
slides  and  sketches,  to  shew  the  effects 
in  landscape  and  scenery,  was  bom  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  in  1752. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  for  a 
superior  taste  in  landscape  scenery  and 
picturesque  gardening;  in  connexion 
with  which  pursuit,  he  published  seve- 
ral popular  works :  the  chief  of  these 
were.  Sketches  and  Hints  on  Land- 
scape Gardening ;  Observations  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  including  some  Remarks 
on  Grecian  and  Gothic  Agriculture, 
&c  with  a  view  to  establish  fixed 
principles  in  the  respective  arts ;  and, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Introduction  of  In- 
dian Architecture  and  Gardening.  He 
also  published  a  literary  work,  called. 
Variety,  a  Collection  of  Essays.  He 
died  at  his  residence,  in  Essex,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1818.  Most  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  embellished  with  plates 
from  his  own  drawings ;  and  his  pencil, 
for  twenty  years,  furnished  the  vig- 
nettes to  The  Polite  Repository. 

ELLMAN,  (John,)  was  bom  about 
the  year  1755,  and  has  long  been  con> 
sidered  one  of  the  most  eminent 
agriculturists  in  the  kingdom.  He  was, 
for  many  years,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Smitnfield  cattle  show,  and  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  Bakewell,  whose 
manner  of  treating  sheep  was  pursued 
by  Mr.  EUman  in  the  south,  where  he 
effected  those  changes  in  the  habits 
and  constitution  of  the  South-down 
sheep,  which  gave  them  the  high  repu- 
tation they  at  present  enjoy.  In  loOO, 
twenty-seven  of  the  nobility,  and  prin- 
cipal land  owners,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  presented  him  with  a  silver 
cup,  for  his  exertions  and  assiduity  in 
making  the  merits  of  this  valuable 
breed  of  sheep  generally  known  and 
demanded ;"  and,  in  1805,  he  was  pre« 
sented  with  a  silver  cup,*l)y  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  1819,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  awarded  him  the 
gold  medal,  for  the  best  cultivated  farm 
in  Sussex ;  and  several  medals,  at  vari- 
ous periods,  have  also  been  presented 
to  him,  for  the  exhibitions  of  nis  breed 
of  sheep  at  Smithfield.  During  the 
existence  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  EUman  was  frequently  consulted 
by  the  members,  and  was  several  times 


examined  as  a  witness  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  agricultural  questions. 
He  retired  from  nis  labours  in  1829, 
when  the  principal  agriculturists  pre- 
sented him  with  a  silver  tureen,  "  for 
the  seal  he  had,  at  all  times,  evinced, 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and  his 
readiness  to  come  forward,  on  every 
occasion,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  and  particularly,  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  South-down  sheep." 

CURWEN,  (John  Christian,)  was 
born  in  July,  1756,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  married  a  Miss  Taulman.  His 
paternal  name  was  Christian,  but,  on 
his  second  marriage,  he  took  the  name 
of  Curwen,  being  that  of  his  wife's 
father.  He  was  made  high  sheriff  of 
Cumberland,  in  1784,  and,  in  1786,  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Carlisle. 
He  retained  his  seat  till  1812,  when  he 
was  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  but, 
in  1816,  was  re-elected;  and  also,  in 
1818.  At  the  general  election  of  1820, 
he  was  returned  for  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  and  amxn  in  1826.  He 
died  on  the  11th  of  December,  1828,  at 
his  seat,  Workington  Hall.  Mr.  Curwen 
was  a  staunch  Whig,  but  did  not  of^en 
speak  in  parliament  He  is  principally 
known  as  the  father  of  what  is  called 
the  "  soiling  system  ; "  or  confining 
animals  to  the  spot  where  they  are 
fed,  by  which  means  a  more  abundant 
quantity  of  dress  is  collected  and  pre- 
pared, to  be  returned  to  the  partly  ex- 
hausted soil,  whence  the  food  has  been 
produced.  The  drill  husbandry  was 
also  successfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Cur- 
wen, who  appears  to  have  neglected 
no  expedient,  which  could  in  any  way 
tend  to  the  perfection  of  agricultural 
science.  He  published  two  speeches, 
made  by  him  in  parliament,  and 
a  pamphlet,  entitled,  Hints  on  the 
Economy  of  Feeding  Stock,  and  Bet- 
tering the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

BROWN,  ^Robert,)  was  bori)  at 
the  village  of  East  Linton,  in  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1757.  Relinquishing  trade 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  he  commenced 
his  caureer  as  such,  at  Westfortune,  but 
soon  aiier  removed  to  his  more  cele- 
brated abode,  at  Markle.  Here  he 
followed  the  bent  of  his  genius  with 
the  most  singular  success,  and  has  be- 
come celebrated  tliruughout  Europe, 
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for  his  excellent  writings  on  subjects 
connected  with  rural  economy.  His 
Treatise  on  Rural  Aflbiis;  find  bis 
articles  in  The  Edinburgh  Fanmr's 
Ma^azii^e  (of  which  he  was  conductor 
during  .  fifteen  years),  display  great 
practical  knowledge,  and  intdlcctaal 
energy.  Many  m  hh  urtidrs  have 
beeo  translated  into  the  French  and 
Ownm  languages;  and,  Robert 
Blown,  of  Markle,"  says  a  writer  in 
The  Gardener's  Msigazine,  is  quoted 
by  Qontiiiontd  writers,  w  a  ttandard 
authodty  on  agricultural  sulgecta. 

STBUART,  (Sir  Henrt,  Baronet,) 
said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Robert  the 
Second,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  line  of 
the  Steuarts,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in 
the  year  1759,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion principally  at  the  schools  and 
universities  of  his  native  country.  He 
married,  in  1787,  LilUas,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Seton,  Esq.,  of  Zouch;  and  on 
the  82nd  of  May,  1815,  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Great  Britain,  with  remain- 
der, in  fiiiiure  of  male  issue,  in  frvonr 
of  his  only  daughter.  He  early  turned 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his 
estate,  Allarton  Hotue,  in  Lanarkshire, 
when:  he  has  succeeded,  to  ;i  wonderful 
extent,  in  the  transplanting  of  trees 
without  mntilatioa,  only  losing  one 
out  of  forty-five  upon  an  avf  rage.  His 
estate  was  visited,  in  September,  1823, 
bj  a  committee  of  The  Highland  So- 
ciety, in  whose  Transactions,  the  obser- 
vations made  on  the  occasion,  have 
been  inserted.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  Sir  Henry  has  contrived 
to  pioduce,  from  a  soii  of  clay,  loam, 
and  gravel^  extensive  plantations  of 
the  most  exuberant  luxuriance,  to  raise 
up  the  fir-tree  instead  of  the  thorn,  the 
myrtle  instead  of  the  briar,  and  to 
irrigate  dry  grounds,  with  floods  of 
water.  How  has  he  elBTected  all  this  ?" 
says  a  writer  in  The  Quarterly  Review, 
"  the  solution  is  easv:— bv  investi^ting 
tfw  lawi  of  vegetable  lire,  and  giving 
fiuntities  to  the  operations  of  nature ; 
by  tracing  the  relation  of  plants  to 
mils,  and  of  s(rfb  to  plants ;  by  itndying 
the  conditions  under  which  vegetation 
advances  or  declines;  and  by  placing 
his  subjects  in  the  eonffition  required.'* 
A  particular  account  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  agricultural  theory,  and  his 
mode  of  putting  it  into  pracdoe,  is 


given  in  his  Planter's  Guide;  or  a 
Practical  Essay  on  the  best  Method 
of  giving  immediate  effect  to  Wood, 
bv  the  removal  of  la^e  Trees  and 
Underwood  ;  being  an  attempt  to  place 
the  Art,  and  that  of  General  Arboricul- 
ture im  Phytologiesi  and  Fixed  FHnd* 
pies;  interspersed  with  Observations 
on  General  Planting,  and  the  Im- 
provement of  RmI  Candaeape;  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  Climate  of 
Scotland.  This  is  a  very  valuable 
work,  fon  of  ingenious  remarks  and 
curious  learning,  and  is  so  skilfully 
written,  that  any  one  reading^  it  witn 
attention,  could  never  fail  to  imbibe  M. 
taste  fiir  pbytologicel  study. 

LAWRENCE,  (John,)  was  bom  at 

Colchester,  in  Essex,  aboijt  the  year 
1759.  He  devoted  the  early  part  of 
his  life  to  literature,  and  pursued  it,  at 
intervals,  during  his  subsequent  career 
as  an  agriculturist.  He  had,  for  some 
time,  a  &rm  in  Essex,  where  he  ob- 
tained that  accurate  knowledge  of  live 
stock,  and  particularly  of  nie  horse, 
which  is  displayed  in  his  writings  on 
the  subject,  nis  Philosophical  and 
Pracdeal  Treatise  on  the  Horse  ap- 
peared in  17?n,  and  reached  a  third 
edition  in  1809.  It  is  a  very  popular 
work,  and  contains  many  suggestions 
with  respect  to  the  ju3  aninialium,  or 
right  of  animals,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  parliament,  and  carried  into 
effect  in  Mr.  Martin's  Act.  His  other 
publications  are,  Rights  and  Remedies, 
or  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Politics ; 
The  New  Farmer's  Kalendar,  which 
has  reached  a  fifth  edition ;  The  Mo- 
dern Land  Steward ;  A  General  Trea- 
tise on  Cattle;  History  of  the  Horse, 
and  Declination  of  the  Race  Horse  in 
England ;  and  The  Farmer's  Pocket 
Kalendar.  Some  other  min<Nr  worlu 
are  ascribed  to  him,  under  fictitious 
names ;  besides  which,  he  was  the 
author  of  several  tracts  on  the  slave 
trade,  ftc,  and  of  severd  iwlieks  in 
the  Meilical  .Tournal,  and  Agricultlinly 
and  other  magazines. 

SOMFRVILLE,  (John  Southey, 
Barun,)  was  bom  in  1765,  and  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  St  John's  Coll^, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.  A. 
in  1785.  He  was  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  bedchamber  to  George  the  TlUitf ; 
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and,  it)  1796,  wa^  elected  one  of  the 
sixteen  representative  peert  Ibr  Scot- 
land. IIi^  agricultural  knowledge 
caused  him  to  be  elected  president  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  itt  estab- 
lishment; but  ill  hpalth  soon  obliged 
him  to  resign  this  situation.  He  then 
went  to  Spun  and  Portugal,  where  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  Merino 
sheep,  a  stock  of  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  England.  To  him  may 
also  be  given,  it  is  said,  the  credit  of 
founding  the  Smithiield  Club ;  and, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
directed  the  public  ettentum  very  much 
te  tlie  improrement  of  die  lldieriet  on 
our  coasts,  for  the  supply  of  the  Lon- 
don markets.  He  diea  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1819,  at  Vevay,  in  Switier- 
land  :  and  liis  remains  being  brought 
to  BngUadj  were  deposited  in  the 
ftndly  vault,  at  Somervwe  Aston,  Okra- 
cestershirc.  His  puhlications  consist 
I  of  An  Address  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
[  culture  on  the  subject  of  Sheep  and 
'  W'ottl  ;  System  of  the  Hoard  of  Agricul- 
ture i  and  Facts  and  Ub&ervations  rela- 
to  81ieep»  Wool,  Oien,  floogluii 

LOUDON,  (John  Claudius,)  was 
born  in  Scotland,  about  1768,  where 
he  was  brought  up  to  rural  employ- 
ments, and  first  distinguished  himself, 
in  1804,  by  the  publication,  at  Edin- 
burgh, of  his  Observations  on  the 
Formation  and  Management  of  Orna- 
mental and  Useful  Plantations  ;  or, 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Oaidening,  and  on  Gaining  end  Em- 
banking Land  from  Rivers,  or  the 
Sea,  illustrated  by  ten  plates.  In  1805, 
he  was  encouni^  to  print  a  second 
octavo  volume,  at  Edinburgh,  t  ntitlcd, 
A  Short  Treatise  on  some  iuiprove- 
ments  lately  made  in  Hot-liouses,  to 
which  he  subsequently  added  two 
volumes  on  the  same  subject.  In  the 
following  year,  1806,  about  which  period 
be  commenced  farmer,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  he  printed  a  work,  in  two 
volumes,  quarto,  with  thirty-two  en- 
gravings, entitletl,  A  Treatise  on  Fonn- 
ing,  Mana^ng,  and  Improving  Coun- 
try Reddenoes,  and  on  the  Cooice  of 
Stations  appropriate  to  every  class  of 
Purchasers.  This  was  followed,  in 
1811,  by  a  work,  illustrated  with  forty 

JIates,  entitled,  Designs  for  Laying  out 
'arms  and  Farming  Buildings  in  the 


Scotch  Style,  adapted  to  England; 
comprising  an  Account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Berwickshire  Husbajndr^ 
into  Middlesex  and  Oxibrdshire.  His 
next  works,  in  succession,  were,  a 

famphlet  on  the  mode  of  RooBng  with 
'aper;  An  Immediate  and  Effectual 
Mode  of  obtaining;  the  Rental  of  the 
Landed  Property  »n  Enp-lrind,  and  ren- 
dering Great  Uiitain  independent  of 
other  Nations,  for  a  Supply  of  Bread 
and  Com ;  Encyclopaedia  of  Garden- 
ing ;  and  Encydopsedia  of  Agriculture. 
This  was  followed  by  his  uardener's 
Magaxine,  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improrement;  which  still 
tor  I  (limes  to  appear  periodically,  and  is 
the  most  popular,  as  well  4s  the  most 
nsefttl,  wont  of  m  daas.  In  1829,  lie 
printed,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  his 
Magazine  of  Natural  History ;  and  in 
the  same  year  appeared  Ms  Bncy«lo« 
p,Tdia  of  rlants.  Mr.  Loudon  is  a  fel- 
low of  the  Linnsean,  Horticultural, 
Geological,  and  Zoological  Societies; 
and  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  writers  on  rural  ectmomy  and 
landaapt  fwdwdng  of  Hie  pment 
oentwy*  • 

KNIGHT,  (Thomas  Andrew,)  was 

bom  ahoTit  17fiS,  nnd  havinp:  reoeivpd 
a  good  education,  became  early  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and,  in  particular,  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  economy  of  vegetation.  In 
1797,  he  published,  in  one  volume, 
duodecimo,  his  work  On  the  Culture  of 
the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  on  the  making 
Cvder  and  Perry,  which  reached  a 
fiAh  edition;  and,  in  1802,  appeared 
his  Doubts  respeetlng  the  Efficacy  of 
Dr.  Forsyth's  Plaster  in  Renovating 
Trees.   In  1803,  he  puhUshed,  in  one 

J|uarto  volume,  his  Pomona  Here- 
ordiensis;  besides  which,  he  is  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  other 
miscrlhncous  collections.  On  the  death 
of  tiie  Earlof  Dartmoutli,  he  succeeded 
him  as  president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society ;  and  some  of  the  nio?t  valTinWe 
papers  in  the  possession  ot  tiiat  body 
are  from  his  hand.  On  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats,  few  writings  are  more 
ingenious  than  Mr.  Knight's,  and  they 
have  done  much  to  turn  public  atten- 
tion to  vegetable  physiolfltfv,  as  impor- 
tant to  tlie  advancement  ofnortiailtttnw 
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PARKINSON,  (Richard,)  waa  born 
m  Yorkshire,  about  1768;  and,  accord- 
ing to  ren)ark<?  in  one  of  his  own  works, 
waji  many  years  a  practical  farmer  in 
England,  two  in  America,  and  two  in 
Ireland.  His  writings  on  the  subjects 
of  rural,  practical,  and  experimental 
a^cultural  economy  are,  The  Expe- 
rienced Farmer*  printed  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  1798 ;  between  which  year  and 
1805.  lie  ^)rodiired  1ih  Tour  m  Ame- 
rica, also,  in  two  volumesi  octavo.  In 
followliig  ymr  appetred  his  English 

Practine  nf  AcTTicnltiirc  exemplified  in 
the  Management  of  a  Farm  in  Ireland, 
in  OM  vohime,  oetKvof  fellowd,  in 
1808,  by  his  Ob^crmtion?  on  Gypsum 
as  a  Manure.  In  IHIU,  m  two  volumes, 
octavoi,  he  produced  A  Treatise  on  the 
Erteding  and  Manage#fent  of  Live 
Stock;  and,  in  1811,  A  General  View 
of  die  AgiicaltaM  of  Hvntingdoiiilihra. 

MACDONALD,  (Alexander 
Wbnt  wofiTii,  Lord,)  was  bom  in  De- 
cember, 1773,  and  sjp«nt  the  early  part 
of  his  life  as  an  officer  in  the  tenth 
Hussars.  He  afterwards  raised  a  corps 
of  FendUes,  of  which  he  contimiad  m 
connnand  as  lon^  as  tliat  description 
of  force  waa  considered  ne(  e>.>>;iry  for 
the  jprotectiim  of  the  kingdom ;  having, 
in  rae  nMantimo,  been  retamed  to  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Saltash, 
which  he  reprearated  wr  several  ses- 
ifont.  On  the  I9th  of  September, 
1793,  he  succeeded  his  f.uhrr  in  the 
title  and  family  estates,  whicli  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  the  19th  of  June, 
1824,  when  he  died  unm  inii  d,  with- 
out issue.  We  have  included  him  in 
die  preaeirt  deis,  on  account  of  the 
extensive  rural  and  ajrrioultura!  im- 
provements, which  he  introduced  upon 
nil  large  estates  in  the  Hebrides,  i  k 
constructed,  with  the  assistance  of  ;xa- 
vemment,  one  hundred  miles  ui  public 


road  in  the  isle  of  Skyc,  and  built  ten 
handsome  piers,  for  the  enoournffement 
of  trade,  and  the  protPffion  of  ship?;. 
He  was  also  greatly  instrumenUl  in 
promoting  the  manufacture  of  kelp, 
and  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  among 
his  tenants ;  not  one  ef  whom,  he  used 
to  boast,  was  emcoBipelled  toenlgnte 
from  his  land. 

MADOCKS,  (William  Alexan- 
OBBf)  was  born  in  Wales,  about  1774» 
and  completed  Me  educadon  et  All 

Souls*  Coll€p;r,  Oxford,  v.hcrc  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  in  17W.  In  1803,  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Boston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  continued  to 
represent  diat  town  till  1820,  when  he 
took  hh  sent  as  memhcr  for  Chippen- 
ham. He  took  an  active  part  in  poli- 
ties on  the  Whig  side,  but  is  accorded 
a  plrice  in  this  work  on  account  of  his 
spirited  and  extensive  exertions  in 
recovering  luid  ft>om  the  SM.  This  he 
effected,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  very 
considerable  tract,  on  which  he  built 
the  town  of  Tre  Madoc,  in  Wales. 
He  next  undertook  the  Herculean  task 
of  ihntting  out  die  waves  frofn  the 
Traetli  Miiwr,  a  l;irp;e  bay,  on  tlie 
vetgt  of  Camarvottsb'uei  covering  an 
extent  of  ihor  thonaend  acres,  by  an 

embanlciiient  uf  tie;\r!y  a  Tiiile  ill  Ipii^tli, 

and  wide  enough  for  canriages  to  pass 
with  safety.   The  eoanlemm  of  tide 

schpmr  has  been  retarded  by  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  times;  but  it  has 
long  been  in  a  state  of  forwevdnas 
sufncirnt  to  .idmit  of  its  hrinp  traversed 
by  persons  on  foot  and  on  horsebadt. 
So  successful  a  barrier  to  the  ocean  has 
seldom  been  prndtircd  ;  and  it  h  to  be 
lamented  that  Mr.  Madocks  has  nut 
published  some  account  of  the  prin- 
ciplee  tipon  whicb  he  bee  j^roceeded. 
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RICHARDSON,  (Jonathan,)  was 
bom  about  the  year  1665,  and,  after 
having  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
scrivener,  entered  himself  a  pupil  with 
Riley,  the  portrait  painter.  But  though 
he  had  a  strong  and  natural  inclina- 
tion for  art,  he  was  deficient  in  genius, 
and,  but  for  his  writings,  would  scarcely 
have  been  entitled  to  biographical  com- 
memoration. The  dearth  of  talent, 
however,  at  the  period  he  lived,  caused 
him  to  rise  to  tne  summit  of  his  pro- 
fession after  the  death  of  Kneller  and 
Dahl;  of  a  head,  indeed,  he  was  justly 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  English  paint- 
ers that  had  hitherto  appeared;  but 
there,  it  is  said,  his  excellence  ended  ; 
for  he  drew  nothing  well  below  it,  and 
was  void  of  imagination,  dignity,  and 
grace.  No  one,  nowever,  knew  better 
now  to  lay  down  maxims  for  attaining 
excellence  in  art ;  and  had  Richardson 
painted  as  well  as  he  wrote,  few  names 
would  have  stood  higher  among  artists. 
His  Essay  on  the  W  hole  Art  of  Criti- 
cism, as  it  relates  to  Painting,  and  An 
Argument  in  Behalf  of  the  Science  of 
a  Connoisseur,  published  in  one  octavo 
volume,  in  1719,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  eulogium,  both  to  the  student 
and  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Richard* 
son  had  a  son,  to  whom  he  was  most 
affectionately  attached ;  and  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  published  An 
Account  of  some  of  the  Statues,  Bas 
Reliefs,  Drawings,  and  Pictures,  in 
Italy,  &c  ;  and  Kxplanatory  Notes  and 
Remarks  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
with  the  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a 
Discourse  on  the  Poem.  "  With  respect 
to  the  notes,"  says  Bishop  Newton, 
"there  are  strange  inequalities  in 
them,  some  extravagancies,  and  many 
excellences  ;  there  is  often  better  sense 
than  grammar  or  English;  and  he 
sometimes  hits  the  true  meaning  of  the 
author  surprisingly,  and  explains  it 
properly."  Mr.  Richardson  retired 
from  business  for  some  years  before  his 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic 


stroke  in  one  arm.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  in  1745,universally  respected. 
His  domestic  character  was  singularly 
amiable ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  testi- 
mony of  his  parental  affection,  that 
after  his  retirement,  he  used  almost 
every  day  to  draw  his  son's  portrait 
We  should  not  forget  to  mention  a 
volume  of  poems  by  Richardson,  pub- 
lished, with  notes  by  his  son,  in  1776, 
chiefly  on  moral  and  religious  topics. 
They  are  deficient  in  poetical  merit; 
yet,  as  Mr.  Walpolc  observes,  "  Such 
a  picture  of  a  good  mind,  serene  in 
conscious  innocence,  is  scarcely  to  be 
found.  It  is  impossible  not  to  love  the 
author,  or  not  to  wish  to  be  as  sincerely 
and  intentionally  virtuous." 

JRRVAS,  (Charles,)  was  born  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1675,  and 
studied,  for  a  short  time,  under  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  but  derived  more 
benefit,  it  is  said,  from  being  allowed 
by  Norris,  frame-maker,  and  keeper 
of  the  pictures  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  to  copy  from  the  pictures 
in  the  royal  collection.  A  gentleman, 
who  purchased  some  of  his  drawings 
from  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court, 
furnished  him  also  with  money  to  visit 
France  and  Italy ;  on  his  return  from 
which,  he  was  hailed,  in  the  eighth 
number  of  the  Taller,  (April  18,  1709.) 
as  "  The  last  great  painter  Italy  had 
sent  us."  Pope,  who  took  some  lessons 
from  him  in  painting,  has  praised  him 
in  some  lines,  eaually  well  known,  and 
inapplicable  to  tne  subject  of  them.  His 
pretensions  to  merit  were,  indeed,  des- 
picable ;  yet,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Ox- 
tord,  that "  from  the  badness  of  the  age's 
taste,  and  the  dearth  of  good  masters, 
Jervas  sat  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
and  his  own  vanity  thought  no  enco- 
mium disproportionate  to  his  merit: 
yet  he  was  detective  in  drawing,  colour- 
ing, and  composition ;  and  even  in 
that  most  necessary,  and,  perhaps,  most 
easy  talent  of  a  portrait-painter— like- 
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ness.  In  general,  his  pictures  are  a 
light,  flimsT,  kind  of  fan  painting,  as 
large  as  lite."  Jervas  was  not  otUy 
vain  of  his  professional,  but  of  hit  per- 
sonal  qualifications :  after  dispraising 
the  form  of  Lady  Bridgewater's  ear, 
iHtli  wiMMn  he  alfected  to  oe  vtdently  in 
love,  he  displayed  his  own,  as  the  model 
of  perfection.  A  copv  of  a  picture 
which  he  had  drawn  nrom  Tiaan,  so 
made  him  in  love  with  his  own  per- 
formance, that,  looking  first  at  the  one 
and  dien  at  the  odier,  with  parental 
complacency,  he  exclaimed,  "Poor 
little  Tit,  how  he  would  stare !"  Jervas 
hdd  claim  also  to  the  reputation  of  an 
author,  in  a  translation  of  Don  Quix- 
otte,  which  he  produced,  as  Pope  said 
of  him,  without  understanding  Spanish. 
Jervas  died  about  the  year  1740. 

THORNHILL,  (Sir  James,)  des- 
cended fipom  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family  in  Dorsetshire,  was  bom  at 

Weymouth,  in  that  county,  in  the  year 
167d»  Circumstances  having  compelled 
Ms&AertOsell  his  paternal  estate,  it 
became  necessary  for  young  Thornhill 
to  be  educated  for  some  profession, 
when  he  adopted  that  of  punting,  by 
his  own  choice.  The  gimrdianship  of 
him  in  London  was  undertaken  by  his 
tmcle,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham; 
who  placed  him  under  an  artist  of  little 
note,  and  less  merit.  His  own  talent, 
however,  supplied  the  want  of  proper 
instruction,  and  he  had  already  ac- 
quired some  reputation  as  a  painter  of 
hiMmry,  when  ne  left  England  for  the 
continent.  After  having  visited  the 
schools  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
.  France,  be  returned  to  England,  and 
was  soon  fully  employed  in  history 
painting,  and  the  decorations  of  public 
buildings  and  palaces.  Queen  Anne 
appointed  him  to  ornament  the  cupola 
of  St  Fanl's,  and  to  decorate  an  apart- 
ment at  Hampton  Court  with  some 
emblematical  sutgects,  relative  to  her 
own  history,  and  ^at  of  her  consort, 
George,  Pnnce  of  Denmark.  For  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  he  painted  tlie  his- 
tory of  that  apostle,  in  eight  compart- 
ments, composed  and  designed  in  a 
grand  style,  and  every  way  worthy  of 
his  pencil ;  yet,  fbr  tine,  he  could  only 
obtam  40s.  a  square  yard,  whilst  La 
Fosse,  the  French  painter,  was  paid 
£iflOO  ftr  Ua  workatMontajgine  House. 


Thornhill  was  also  state-painter  to  King 
George  the  First,  as  well  as  Queen 
Anne,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  was 
knighted ;  and,  in  tittttnonnth's  reign, 
he  acquired  property  enough  to  re-jiur- 
chase  his  fiunily  estate,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  parifaunent  for  his  native 
town.  In  17*4,  he  proposed  to  Lord 
Halifax  the  foundation  of  a  royal  aca- 
demy ;  but,  his  lordship  taking  no  steps 
to  establish  it,  Sir  James  opened  an 
academy  at  his  house  in  Covent  Gar- 
den. He  died  in  1734,  leaving  a  son, 
James,  for  whom  he  liad  ])rocured  the 
appointment  of  sergeant-painter,  and  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Hogarth. 
Among  his  principal  productions,  be- 
sides uiose  already  mentioned,  are  the 
great  saloon  and  the  refectory,  at 
Greenwich  Hospital ;  the  hall,  at  Blen- 
heim ;  the  altar-piece  of  All  Souls' 
Chapel,  Oxford ;  the  chapel  at  Lord 
Oxford's,  at  Wimpole ;  the  saloon,  at 
More  Park,  Herttordshire ;  and  copies 
of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  were  purchased,  after  his  death, 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  sul)se> 
qucntly  made  a  present  of  them  to  the 
Koyai  Academy.  The  works  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill  display  a  bold  and 
inventive  genius,  tasteful  design,  and 
great  firmness  and  freedom  of  pencil ; 
and  he  only  wanted  a  greater  degree  of 
correctness,  and  a  more  perfect  tone  of 
colouring,  to  make  him  eaual  to  any 
artist  of  his  time.  He  left  behind  him 
a  few  etchings,  executed  in  a  light 
spirited  style ;  among  which,  we  may 
mention  one  rewmentiiig  Adam  and 
Eve. 

WOOTTON,  (JoHN,J  a  painter  of 
more  celebrity  than  talent,  was  born 
about  the  year  1680,  and  flourished  in 
England  from  1720,  until  within  a  few 
years  of  his  deatli.  Ue  was  a  pupil  of 
John  Wyck,  and  was  much  employed 
in  painting  animals  engaged  in  the 
chase.  Walpole,  by  whom  he  is  praised 
extravagantly,  says,  tliat  he  was  paid 
forty  guineas  for  a  single  horse,  the 
size  of  hfe,  and  twenty  guineas,  if 
smaller.  Seven  of  his  pictom,  relative 
to  fox-hunting,  have  been  engraved  by 
Canot,  and  there  is  one  by  Bacon,  of 
his  Battle  of  Culloden,  though  he 
seldom  attempted  historical  pamting. 
Wootton  amassed  a  handsome  fortune^ 
wbich  enabled  him  to  Imildftlioiiieto 
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Cavendish  Square,  where  he  resided 
tiUlii«dfi«]i,in  ires. 

AIKMAN,  (William,)  the  son  of 
an  advocate  at  the  Scot's  bar,  was  born 
at  Cumey,  ia  ScoUaod*  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1681  He  wis  hiteikted  ibr 
his  father'^  profession,  but  devoted 
hira&eii,  irom  choice,  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  particularly  to  painting,  which  he 
studied  first  in  England,  and  after- 
wards at  Home.  Whilst  abroad,  he 
travelled  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
and  was  absent  from  his  native  country, 
for  a  space  altogether,  of  five  years. 
He  settled  as  an  artist  ia  London,  in 
1723,  under  the  patronaj^e  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  Uie  Earl  ot  Burlington,  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  &c  &c  His  pic- 
tures, which  consist  chiefly  of  portraits 
of  persons  of  the  first  rank  of  that 
period,  are  to  he  met  with  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Duke  of  Uamilton,  the 
Dnke  of  Argy  le,  and  other  Scotch  noble- 
men. Mr.  Aikman  died  in  Londnn,  on 
the  4th  of  Jane,  1731,  and  was  buried 
at  Bdinburglu  Amonf  hit  intiniate 
friends,  were  the  poets  ^TnlUn,  Sonier- 
ville,Ailan  Ranisay,  and  Thomsou ;  each 
of  whom  paid  an  elegiac  tribute  to  his 
memory,  and  the  first-mentioned  wrote 
a  poetical  epitaph  fur  his  tomb.  In  his 
style  of  painting,  Mr.  Aikman  is  said 
to  have  aimed  at  imitating  Nature  in 
her  pleasing  simplicity  ;  his  lights  are 
•oft,  his  shades  mellow,  and  hit  colour- 
ing mild  and  harmonious.  Possessing 
neither  the  force  nor  harshness  of 
Rubens,  nor  tlie  adventitious  graces  of 
Rejrnolds,  his  compo«ition8  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  placid  tranquillity  of 
ease  rather  than  a  striking  brilliancy  of 
effect;  and  his  portraits,  it  is  said,  may 
be  more  readily  mistaken  for  those  of 
Kneller,  than  any  other  eminent  artist ; 
not  only  because  of  the  general  resem- 
blance m  the  dresses,  wmch  were  Aon 
of  the  time;,  as  they  were  contem- 
poraries; but  also  for  the  manner  of 
workings  and  the  similarity  and  bland 
meUowneis  of  their  tintEi 

SCOTT,  (Samuel,)  recorded  in  aU 
the  scanty  notices,  which  are  thp  only 
ones  that  exist,  of  liis  life,  as  the  lirst 
painter  of  his  own  age,  was  born  about 
the  year  1700,  and  resided  in  London 
ftem  1725,  until  the  period  of  his  dea^, 
wUdk  was  caused  by  the  goat,  in  1772. 


lie  was  famous  for  his  sea  pieces:  in 
wliich,  says  Lord  Orford,  "  if  he  was 
but  second  to  Vandevelde,  he  excelled 
him  in  variety,  and  often  introduced 
buildings  into  his  pictures  with  con- 
summate skill.  His  views  of  London 
Bridge,  die  Quay,  at  the  Custom  House, 
R-'t .,  were  equal  to  his  marines,  and  his 
figures  were  judiciously  chosen  and 
admirably  painted ;  nor  were  his  washed 
drawings  unequal  to  his  ilnisfaed  pic- 
tures." 

ffl^DSOX,  (Thomas,)  son-in-law 
and  pupii  of  Jonathan  Richardson,  was 
born  in  Devonshire,  in  1701.  He  in- 
herited the  popuhirity  of  Jervas  and 
Richardson,  and  reigned  supreme,  not- 
withstanding the  temporary  rivalship 
of  Liotard  and  Vanloo,  till  the  appear- 
ance of  his  pupil,  Reynolds,  who  soon 
tlirew  into  trie  shade  his  "  lionest  simi- 
litudes, with  the  fiur  tied  wi^s,  blue 
velvet  coats,  and  white  satin  waistcoats, 
which  he  bestowed  liber ;il!y  on  h.is 
customers."  iludson  retired  from  the 
pracdee  of  his  profesrion  about  1756, 
soon  after  finisning  his  capital  work, 
the  &raily-piece  of  Charles,  Duke  ot 
Ifailborougn.  He  passed  die  latter 
years  of  his  life,  which  terminated  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1779,  at  a  villa,  at 
Twickenham,  which  he  left  to  his 
second  wiSt,  Mis.  Fiennes. 

SEYMOUR,  (James,)  aaardst,wbo, 

in  the  design  or  a  horse  was  thought 
superior  to  Wootton,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1702.  His  &ther  was 
a  banker,  and  no  mean  artist,  and  from 
him,  probably,  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir derived  his  taste  for  art;  but  who 
were  bis  instructors,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. SeynMmr  died  in  1752.  An 
anecdote  is  told  of  him  by  Walpole, 
-which  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  already 
have  met  widi.  SMinour  being  em- 
ployed by  Charles,  the  haughty  Duke 
of  Somerset,  to  paint  a  room,  at  Pet- 
worA,  with  portents  of  his  horses;  the 
duke,  one  day,  at  dinner,  drank  to  him, 
saying,  with  a  sneer, "  Cousin  Seymour, 
your  health."  The  painter  modestly 
replied,  that  lie  really  Relieved  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  ot  iiis  grace's  family  ; 
which  so  offended  the  duke,  that  he 
rose  from  table,  and  sent  his  steward 
to  pay  Seymour,  and  dismiss  him.  ' 
Anotbur  artist  was  immediatdy  sent 
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for  to  complete  tbe  work  which  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  had  left  un- 
finished ;  but  the  new  painter  honestly 
told  the  duke,  that  he  was  unequal 
to  the  task,  and  recomnif^Tulefl  hitn  to 
recal  Seymour.  This  tJie  duke  at 
leni^th  condeicended  to  do,  when  bis 
ci-devant  cousin  answered  his  summons 
in  these  words ; — "  My  lord,  I  will  now 
prove  I  am  of  your  greoe't  fimilyi  for 
I  won't  come." 

MOSTR,  fOnoROE  Michakl,)  was 
bora  at  Schafhausen,  in  Switzerland, 
in  1705.  Making,  when  young,  a 
voyage  to  Canton,  he  went  from  thence 
to  England;  where  be  followed,  for 
some  time,  the  businem  of  a  chaser  in 
gold.  He  also  attained  considerable 
reputation  as  a  painter  and  sculptor;  so 
that,  on  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  ITfiS,  he  was  appointed 
keeper.  "  lie  may, '  says  his  biographer, 
be  said  to  have  been  the  fother  of 
the  present  race  of  artists ;  for,  long  be- 
fore the  Royal  Academy  was  established, 
he  presided  over  the  little  societies 
whi«»i  met  first  in  Salisbury  Court, 
and  afterwards  in  St  Martin's  Lane." 
Mr,  Moser  was  one  of  the  best  medal- 
lists of  bis  dayjjpainted  in  enamel  with 
great  beauty  and  accuracy ;  and  was  who 
well  skilled  in  the  construction  of  the 
human  figure.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
Janoarv,  1783,  leaving  a  daughter,  who 
married  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  and,  !  i  rrm  iiii,' 
celebrated  as  a  flower  painter,  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Mr.  Moser  is  characterized,  b^  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  as  a  man  of  sincere 
and  ardent  piety,  who  left  an  illustri- 
ous example  of  the  exactness  with 
which  the  subordinate  duties  may  be 
expected  to  be  discharged  by  binif 
whose  first  care  is  to  please  God. 

ITAYMAN,  (Francis,)  born  at  Ex- 
eter, in  1708,  was  an  artist  of  much 
celebrity,  in  his  day.  After  having 
studied  under  Robert  Brown,  he  came 
to  London,  and  was  employed  in  paint- 
ing scenes  for  Dmry  Lime  Theatre, 
and  in  decorating  the  gardens  ofVaux- 
hall;  for  which  he  executed  some  of 
his  best  pieces.  He  also  made  designs 
for  the  book'r'lrr',  and  furnished, 
among  others,  uiau  ings  for  editions  of 
Moore's  Fables,  Congreve's  works, 
Newtmi's  JdiUon,  Uanmer's  Shaks- 


neare,  SmoUet*s  Don  Quixote,  &c.  && 

Hayman  was,  for  some  time,  president 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artiiits, 
and  subsequently  became  a  member, 
and  lihririjui  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
which  situation  he  held  till  his  death, 
in  February,  1776.  Ilajman  vim  con- 
sidered the  best  historical  painter  in 
the  kingdom,  before  the  arrival  of  Ci- 
priani, though  he  \v;ls  far  from  attaining 
excellence  in  any  light  as  an  artisL  In 
other  respects,  he  is  dncribed  ae  **a 
rough  man,  with  good  natural  parts, 
and  a  humourist.*' 

SMITH,  (George,)  was  born  at 
Chichesiter,  in  1714,  and  devoting  him- 
self with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of 
painting,  he  gradually  became  one  of 
the  moat  eminent  artists  of  his  time. 
He  excelled  chiefly  in  landscape,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wno  res- 
cued the  English  name,  in  art,  from 
the  odium  cast  upon  it  by  foreigners, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  brilliant 
efforts  of  Wilson.  Several  of  Jiis  pic- 
tures have  been  engraved,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, one  by  WooUett,  which  presents 
a  conception  almost  worthy  of  Claude. 
His  colouring,  however,  was  interior 
to  his  desMn,  and  his  touch  was  too 
minute  and  trifling.  He  died  in  )766i» 

PENNY,  (Edward,)  was  born  at 
Knutsfoid,  in  Cheshire,  in  the  year 

171},  and  educated  for  theproft  ion 
ot  an  artist  under  Hudson,  the  ma:iter 
of  Reynolds.  He  afterwards  went,  for 
improvement,  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Marco  Benifial.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  joined  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  < 
Britain,  of  which  he  was,  fur  soaie  | 
time,  vice  president ;  and,  at  the  founda-  | 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  ! 
one  of  the  original  niembers.    He  was  ' 
also  elected  their  first  professor  of  ! 
painting,  in  which  situation  he  read  an  { 
annual  course  of  lectures  with  great  I 
applause,  till  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  resign,  in  1783.  From  this  time  be 
retiredto  Chiswick,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  on  the  15th  of  Novcm 
ber,  1791.   Mr.  Pennjr  was  diiefly  em- 
ployed in  small  portraits  in  oil,  and  he 
also  painted  several  sentimental  and 
liistorical  subjects,  which  were  much 
admired.   The  principal  of  them  are 
The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,  The 
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Marijuesa  of  Graiiby  relieving  a  Sick 
Soldier,  Virtue  Rewarded,  and  Profli- 
gacy Puniiihedi  all  of  whidi  have  been 
engraved. 

KIRBY,  (JouM  JoaBUA,)  was  the 
am  of  a  loiooimester,  and  bom  at 
Fuliaiii,  near  "Wirkham  j\T:irket,  in 
1716.  About  1735,  we  find  him  settled 
aa  a  honae  pitoter,  at  Ipswich,  and 
known  at  die  publbher  of  twrlvc  prints 
of  ancient  biuldings  in  Sufiblk,  with  a 
descriptive  pamphlet  An  intiinacy 
with  tne  artist  Gainsborough  increased 
his  natural  tai>te  forpainting,  which  he 
cultivated  with  sufficient  assiduity  to 
make  himself  :i  tolerable  landscape 
painter.  It  is,  liowever,  as  the  author 
of  hit  works  on  perspective,  tbat  his 
name  is  chiefly  known.  He  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  investiga- 
tions respecting  this  branch  of  art, 
when  he  met  with  Dr.  Brook  Taylor's 
book,  from  wMcb  he  took  so  many 
hints,  that  his  modesty  and  candour 
would  only  allow  him  to  publish  his 
own  irorR  under  the  dcle  of  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor's  Method  of  Perspective 
made  Easy.  It  appeared  in  1754; 
and,  in  the  Mime  year,  he  reni  leetutes 
on  the  subject  before  the  Socir(v  of 
Arts.  Removing  from  Ipswich  to  i>on- 
don,  he  was  Introduced  by  Lord  Bute 
to  the  kinp,  and,  soon  after,  was  made 
clerk  of  the  works  at  Kew.  In  1761, 
was  pubUshed,  in  two  volumes,  folio, 
Mr.  kirby's  Perspective  of  Architec- 
ture; a  work  containing  "new  prin- 
ciples for  a  complete  system  or  the 
perspective  of  Architecture,  both  as 
It  relates  to  the  true  delineation  of 
objects,  and  the  doctrine  of  light  and 
shadow."  Mr.  Kirby  succeeded  Hay- 
man,  as  preddent  of  llie  Chartered 
Society  or  Artists,  but  soon  resigned 
the  chair,  and  was  a  member  o(  the 
Royal  and  Anti^rian  Societies.  His 
death  took  vlate  on  the  SOth  of  June, 
1774. 

BROOKING,    (  ,)  a  verv 

eminent  English  marine  painter,  who 
was  cut  off  before  he  conid  ei\joy  the 
fruits,  or  kiu>',v  the  e  xtent,  of  his  reputa- 
tion, was  born  about  tlie  year  1720. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bred  in  some 
department  in  the  Dork  Yard  at  Dcpt> 
furd;  but  where,  or  under  what  cir- 
ouniitancee»  lie  learnt  the  art  of  paint- 


I  mg,  no  accounts  of  him  have  informed 
us.  Like  other  artists,  who,  at  that 
time,  worked  for  the  shops,  he  painted 
several  pictures  for  a  person  residing 
in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  the 
majority  of  which  were  purchased  by  a 
gentleman,  who  was  stmck  by  dieir 
merit,  in  accidentally  ]  t  sing  that  way. 
On  inquiring  the  name  of  the  artist,  he 
only  leeeWol  for  answer,  tliat  anv 
niuulyer  of  ^Victures  could  he  procured, 
which  he  might  require,  from  the  t>ame 
artist ;  who,  it  seenks,  was  accustomed 
to  write  his  ntmic  upon  his  perform- 
ances, from  wiiich,  however,  it  was 
always  obliterated  by  tlie  shopkeeper, 
before  he  placed  tht  ni  in  his  windo'v. 
i\c  length,  Brooking  huvitig  brouglit  a 
picture,  one  day,  when  the  dealer  was 
from  home,  his  wife  exposed  it  for  sale 
without  effacing  the  signature,  and 
the  same  gentleman  who  had  purchased 
the  former  ones  happening  to  pass  bv, 
thus  discovered  the  artist's  name.  He 
imniedi  itel V  ;u1m  rti;-nl  for  Brooking 
to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place;  and  , 
upon  obtaining  an  interview  with  him, 
tendered  him  his  friendship  and  pa- 
tronage. Of  this  liberal  otfer,  Brook- 
ing had  little  opportunity  left  to  avail 
himself;  he  had  p:nT  tor!  but  ;i  few  pic- 
tures after  it  had  been  made,  w  hen  he 
fell  a  victim  to  consumption,  dying  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1759,  under  forty 
years  of  age.  As  a  painter  of  sea  pieces, 
he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  liis  coun- 
trvnipu  who  preceded  him;  nor  "has 
any  artist,"  says  Bryan,  "since  William 
Yandevelde,  equalled  his  productions 
in  that  depeirtment  of  painting." 

STUBBS,  (GeoRCSK  )  a  very  tminent 

animal  painter,  and  an  associate  of  the 
Roval  Academy,  was  bom  at  Liverpool, 

in  1724.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  visited 
Rome  for  professional  improvement^ 
and,  on  his  return,  settled  in  London, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  first  horse- 

f>ainters  of  his  day.  In  1766,  he  pub- 
ished  The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse; 
ii  ciiirling  a  particular  description  of  the 
l)nnes,  cartilages,  muscles,  &c.  &c.  in 
tables  from  nature:  and.  be- 


fore  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1S06,  three  numbers  of  a  work,  entitled 
A  Comparative  Anatomical  Exposition 
of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body, 
with  that  of  a  Tiger  and  a  Common 
FowL  AnendnentcriticsaytofStttbbs, 
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"That  his  skill  in  comparative  anatomy 

never  sug^^e-^ted  to  him  the  propriety 
of  style  in  terms,  if  it  were  not  enu- 
nently  proved  by  hfa  Fhaeton  witb  (iie 
Horses  (if  tlie  Sim,  would  be  evident 
from  all  bis  other  figures,  which,  when 
are  aeldom  man  diaa  die  at- 
tendants  of  some  animal;  whilst  the 
style  of  the  animals  themselves  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  individual  be- 
fore him :  his  tif^er,  for  grandeur,  has 
never  been  ec^ualled ;  his  lions  are,  to 
those  of  Rnbciu,  what  jackals  are  to 
lion'? ;  but  none  ever  did  greater  justice 
to  tlie  peculiar  structure  of  tliat  arti- 
ficial animal,  the  race-courser ;  and  to 
all  the  mysteries  of  turf- tactics ;  though, 
unfortunately  for  the  artist,  they  de- 
pend niurc  on  the  fac-similist's  prc- 
ciaion  than  the  painter's  spirit."  Mr. 
Stubbs,  however,  waa  not  only  distin- 
guished for  correctness,  but  for  a  cha- 
racterisdc  spirit  in  most  of  his  paintings ; 
and  Ob  ii  ptrtietdarly  ramrkaUe  in 
the  portraits  which  he  draws  of  the 
celebrated  racers  of  bis  time* 

CIPRIANI,  (John  BAPTtsT,)  was 
born  at  Florence,  about  the  year  1727. 
He  is  said  to  have  reoelved  his  first 
instruction  in  art  from  an  English 
artist,  named  Heckford,  who  was  then 
settled  in  Italy.  His  next  master  was 
Antonio  Domenico  Gabhiani,  under 
whom  he  became  a  very  able  designer. 
He  resided  at  Rome  from  1750  to  1755, 
when  he  accoinpanied  Mr.  Wilton  and 
Sir  William  Cnambers  to  England, 
which  thenceforth,  and  indeed  alto- 
gether, became  the  theatre  of  his  art. 
When  the  Duke  of  Ridnnond  opened 
the  gallery  of  his  house,  at  Privy  Gar- 
dens, as  a  school  of  art,  Cipriani  was 
chosen  to  faistruet  the  stiulents  in  paint- 
ing ;  and,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
members,  and  employed  to  make  the 
design  for  the  diploma  which  is  given 
to  the  academicians  and  associates 
at  their  admission.  He  executed  this 
work  with  such  taste  and  elegance, 
that  ilie  piesideni  and  council  presented 
him  witli  a  silver  cup,  "as  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  assistance  the 
Academy  received  from  his  great  abili- 
ties ill  nis  profession."  Mr.  Cipriani 
was  employed  to  repaur  the  paintings 
of  Vemo,  at  Windsor,  and  those  of 
Rubens*  at  WhilehalL    Four  of  his 


own  ptuntings  are  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Royal  Academy  ;  and  his  adniiraMe  cU'- 
signs  have  been  disseminated  all  over 
Europe,  by  the  graver  of  BaitcAozzi, 
and  his  pumls.  Of  the  few  pdetorea 
which  he  lelt,  the  most  eminent  wUl  be 
found  at  Mr.  Coke's  seat,  at  HoUtham, 
in  Norfolk.  Amonjr  some  plates  en- 
graved by  Cipriani,  are  portraits  of  Al- 
gernon  Sydney,  Edmund  Ludlow,  the 

Jarliamentary  general,  John  Locke, 
ohn  Milton,  Tnomas  Hollis,  and  An- 
drew Marvel ;  The  Mother  and  Child, 
from  hij?  own  design ;  The  Death  of 
CleupaUa,  after  B.  Cclini ;  and  The 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  Gab- 
biani.  This  eminent  artist  died,  uni- 
versally respected,  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1785.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Fuseli, "  the  fertility  of  his  invention, 
the  graces  of  liis  eompOMtton,  and  the 
seductive  elegance  of  his  forms,  were 
only  surpassed  by  the  probity  of  his 
character,  the  dmplidty  of  Ida  man- 
ners, and  the  benerolenoeof  Uslieart.'' 

BARRET,  (Gbokgb,)  was  bom  in 

Dublin,  about  the  year  1728,  and  is 
said  to  have  begun  his  attempts  at  art, 
by  colouring  prints  for  a  vendor  of 
pictures  in  his  native  city.  He  after- 
wards attended  the  drawing  academy 
of  Mr.  West ;  but  he  derived  his  chief 
improvement  in  thr  study  of  natnre, 
which  he  preferred  to  liial  uf  pictures, 
though  advised  to  the  contrary  course 
by  his  friend  and  patron,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Burke.  Procuring,  through  him, 
an  introduf  t'on  to  the  Earl  of  Powers- 
court,  Barret  passed  much  of  bis  time 
in  die  diamthig  vkimty  of  that  noble- 
mail's  seat,  where  he  found  constant 
and  beneficial  employment  for  his  pen- 
ciL  His  improvement  was  rapid,  and, 
encouraged  by  having  awarded  to  him 
the  Dublin  Society's  premium  of  £50 
for  the  best  landscape,  ne,  in  1762,  took 
up  his  residence  in  London.  Aliout  a 
year  after  his  arrival,  he  gained  a  pre- 
mium, of  the  same  value  as  the  one 
just  mentioned,  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  given  for 
the  best  landscape  in  oil.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  formed 
the  plan,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members.  As  an  artist,  it  is  said  of 
him,  '*  he  had  two  decided  manners  of 
punting,  both  with  tcgiurd  to  colour 
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and  touch ;  his  tint  WM  rather  heavy 

in  both,  bis  !r\tter  much  lighter. 
Scarcely  any  painter  equalled  him  in 
his  knowledge  or  execution  of  the 
details  of  nature  ;  the  latter  of  which 
was  particularly  light,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  mark  most  decidedly  the  true 
characters  of  the  various  objects  he 
represented, — forest  trees  in  particular. 
His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to 
the  true  colours  of  English  scenery ;  in 
which,  in  his  best  works,  he  was  very 
happy,  as  he  got  all  that  riclnit  and 
dewy  freshnessi  that  so  particularly 
chancterises  Ae  ▼erdnre  of  this  di* 
mate,  especially  in  the  vernal  months, 
and  which  is  so  totally  different  from 
the  colouriiM;  of  thoee  niMters  who 
have  formed  themselves  on  Ttalian 
scenery  or  italian  pictures.  This  strong 
desire  sometimes  tempted  him  to  use 
colours  rich  and  beautiful,  when  first 
applied,  but  which  no  art  could  render 
permanent;  wUehf  in  some  of  his 
slighter  works,  prevailed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  traces 
of  the  origintd  colouring.  His  best 
pictures  in  his  first  manner  are  to  be 
round  in  the  houses  of  the  Dukes  of 
Buccleugh  and  Portland.  S.( .  ;  and 
those  of  bis  latter  at  Norbury  Park, 
Surrey,  where  lie  peinted  m  hvge  room 
with  a  continued  scene  entirely  round. 
This  is  his  principal  work;  and  for 
composition,  breadth  of  effiec*,  tmth  of 
colour,  and  boldness  of  manner  in  the 
execution,  may  vie  with  tliat  of  any 
modern  ptfaiter.  Mr.  Barret  also  ex- 
cellfd  in  wnter-colours  nnd  in  chalk, 
Indian  ink,  and  black-lead  pencil 
drawings.  When  Mr.  Burke  came  into 
office,  he  obtained  for  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  the  place  of  muster  painter 
to  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  he  held  till 
his  death,  in  March,  1784.  He  left  a 
widow  and  nine  children,  and  was  buried 
at  Paddington,  where  he  had  resided 
the  last  ten  ^ears  of  his  life.  As  a 
man,  he  ie  tud  to  have  been  remark- 
ably kind  and  friendly  ;  gentle  in  man- 
ners, with  a  vast  flow  of  spirits,  even 
to  plavfiilnes^  and  •  •bwng  turn  to 
wit  and  humour. 

HONE,  (Nathaniel,)  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  about  the  year  1730,  but  passed 
the  greater  part  of^  his  life  in  England. 
He  first  followed  his  profession  at  lork, 
where  be  manied  a  lady  of  some  {no- 


Serty,  and  soon  after  he  settied  In  Lon- 
on.  He  practised  with  great  reputa- 
tion, both  as  a  painter  in  oil  and  in 
miniature,  particularly  enamel,  in  which 
branch  of  art,  he  rankrd  among  the 
principal  artists  of  his  day  alter  the 
death  of  Zinckc.  On  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1768,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  members,  and  main- 
tained his  reputation  till  his  deatli, 
which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1784.  As  a  pointer  in  oil,  we  are  told, 
"  he  was  by  no  means  an  inn  rior  artist; 
yet  the  colouring  of  his  pictures  was 
too  red  fiir  Um  caniatloii^  and  the 
ahadowt  not  vaMdemdy  dear." 

GILPIN,  (Sawrey,)  a  descendant 

of  the  celebrated  Bernard  Gilpin,  and 
son  of  a  captain  in  the  army,  was  born 
at  Carlisle,  in  the  year  1733.  He  caught 
a  taste  for  drawmg  from  his  father, 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  art, 
but  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  ship- 
painter,  in  London,  with  a  view  of 
turning  his  talents  to  a  profitable  ac- 
count in  the  way  of  trade.  He  did  not 
suffer,  however^  his  genius  to  lie  dor- 
mant ;  and  some  animals  which  he  had 
designed,  being  shown  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  uat  prince  immediately 
took  him  under  his  ratronage.  Gilpin 
accompanied  the  dtute  to  Newmarket, 
where  he  painted  jwrtraits  of  the  &- 
vourite  racers  of  his  patron,  in  whose 
stud  he  acauired  that  knowledge  of 
the  horse,  which  he  has  displayed  with 
such  superior  spirit  and  beauty.  He 
applied  his  talents  in  thii  department 
to  historic  paniiing,  and  lus  beautiful 
compositions  of  The  Triumph  of  Ca- 
inillus,  The  Election  of  Darius,  and 
the  story  of  Phaeton,  may  vie  with 
the  highest  efforts  in  this  style  of  art. 
His  dnwings  of  animals,  in  pencil  and 
water-eolours,  are  also  replete  with 
taste  and  skill ;  his  chef  (f  ctHtr^  is  said 
to  be  a  groupe  of  Ugers.  Among  his 
etchings  are,  a  set  of  oxen,  cows,  &c; 
a  small  Ijook  of  lii:i]-5.(\^ ;  mill  :~ome  heads 
for  his  brother's  book,  The  Lives  of  the 
Reformers.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  one  of  the 
earliest  tn  embers  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  died,  highly  respected  both  as  an 
artist  and  0  m«n«  on  the  8th  of  Uarch, 
1807. 

WRIGHT,  (Joseph,)  commonly 
called  Wright  of  Derby,  was  bom  in 
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that  city  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1734. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and,  in 
early  iite,  shewed  a  taste  for  niecliuiiics, 
but,  fixing  on  the  arts  as  a  profession, 
\  came  to  London  in  1751,  and  was  arti- 
cled to  Thomas  Hudson.  Conteniutible 
as  waa  the  style  of  Ms  master,  Wright 
made  considerable  progress  during  the 
term  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  painted 
both  portraits  and  historical  piecea  in  a 
very  superior  style.  Among  others, 
we  mav  mention,  his  Blacksmith's 
For^e,  Air  Pump,  &c.  &'c.  Soon  after 
leaviog  Hudson,  he  married,  and,  to 
complete  his  edueadon  as  an  artist, 
visited  Italy,  where  he  passed  about 
two  years.  In  1775,  he  fixed  bis  resi- 
dence at  Bath,  hut,  in  1777»  nnoved  to 
his  native  town,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  elected 
I  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
j  1782,  but  resigned  his  diploma  in  dis- 
t  gust,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Garvey's 
betnff  dioseii  ruval  academician  be- 
fore him.  Mr.  W'right  excelled  chiefly 
in  landscape,  subjects  by  candle-light 
and  fire-pieces  ;  of  which  he  exhibited 
several  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  during  his 
abode  at  Naples,  was  aim  one  of  his 
fi^nrarfte  sumeets;  "and  his  different 
pictures  of  this  sublime  event,"  s:iys 
iiis  biographer,  "  stood  decidedly  c/tej 
Smtm*  in  »at  line  of  painting ;  for 
who  but  Wright  ever  succeeded  in  fire 
or  moonlights  ?"  Among  his  historical 
pictures,  we  may  mention.  The  Dead 
Soldier,  a  beautiful  composition,  made 
familiar  to  almost  every  one,  by  Heath's 
admirable  print  One  of  his  latest 
works  was  a  View  of  the  Head  of  Ulls- 
water  ;  a  padnting  which  has  been  com- 
nared  to  the  highest  efforts  of  Wilson. 
In  this  department  of  his,art,  his  worlcs 
are  characterized  by  elegance  of  out- 
line, judicious  manj^ement  of  light  and 
shade,  and  truth  and  delicacy  of  colour- 
ing. He  made  an  exhibition  of  twenty- 
four  of  his  pictures  at  the  great  room 
in  the  Piazza.  Covent  Garden,  about 
twelve  years  iiefbie  his  death,  which 
took  plaee  on  the  S9th  of  August, 
1797. 

WRIGHT,  (Richard,)  was  born  at 
Liverpool,  about  the  year  1735.  He 
was  bied  to  the  humble  oceapfttion  of 
a  house  and  ship  punter,  hut,  having 


a  taste  for  art,  became  at  leagtiit  by 

great  industry,  and  the  force  of  his  own 
genius,  a  very  respectable  painter  of 
sea  pieces.  lie  gained,  in  1764,  from 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.,  their  premium  for  the  best 

Eictlue  of  ft  sea  view;  and,  in  17C(>, 
e  was  awarded  the  first  premium  of 
fifty  guineas,  for  a  sea  piece,  from 
which  WooUett  engraved  his  celebrated 
print  of  The  Fishery.  Wright  was  a 
member  of  the  Chartered  Sodety  of 
Artists,  and  died  about  the  year  1775. 

ZOPPANY,  (loBAK,  or  John,)  was 

born  at  Frankfort,  about  the  year  1735, 
and  came  to  England  when  he  was. 
nearly  thirty  years  of  age.  Meeting 
with  little  or  no  encouragement,  he 
soon  became  deplorably  distressed,  and 
appears  to  have  lived  ibr  some  time  in 
equal  poverty  and  obscurity.  The  first 
place  where  he  resided  in  London,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  was  in 
Short's  Gardens,  Dniry  Lane,  where 
he  lodged  with  an  Italian,  named 
Bellodi,  famous  for  pricking  of  the 
barrels  of  what  were,  at  that  time,  called 
"  Twelve-tuned  Dutchmen  Clocks."  15y 
him  Zoffany  was  recommended  to  one 
Reinbauld,  a  musical  clock  maker, 
Bellodi  describing  him  as  *<  a  poor  man, 
an  artist,  who  was  almost  starving  in  a 
garret,  and  an  inmate  of  his  house." 
Reinbauld  engaged  him  in  painting  the  I 
fronts  of  his  clocks,  and  soon  after,  he 
gave  a  proof  of  his  skill  in  a  higher 
department  of  art,  by  painting  a  por- 
trait of  his  employer.  His  talent,  in 
this  respect,  was  at  length  discovered 
by  Benjamin  Wilson,  an  artist,  who 
was  deficient  in  drawing  figures,  and 
he  accordingly  engaged  the  subject  of 
our  inenioir  to  assist  him,  at  a  salary 
of  £10  a  year,  and  on  condition  of 
profound  secrecy.  A  picture,  however, 
wliidi  Wilson  exhibited  of  Garrick 
and  Miss  Bellamy,  as  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, displayed  such  unusual  marks  of 
ability,  m  the  artist,  whose  name  was 
attached  to  it,  that  Garrick,  suspect- 
ing  it  to  be  the  production  of  another 
liiuid,  determined  to  find  out  the  real 
artist,  and  at  length  discovered  him  in 
Zoffkny.  The  great  aetor  henodbrth 
became  his  patron,  and  immediately 
introduced  him  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  other  artists  nH  distinction.  A 
portrait  which  he,  soon  after,  painted 
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of  the  Earl  of  Barrymore,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  fame,  and  he 
also  acquired  considerable  oelebiity  by 
the  portraiture  of  the  moat  eminent 
dramatic  performers  in  their  favourite 
characters.  Among  the  principal  of 
theae  were,  his  pietvres  of  Giurtidt, 
in  Abel  Drupger,  of  Foote,  in  Major 
Sturgeon,  of  Jacob,  in  Jacob  Gallop,  of 
Foot*  tnd  Wetton,  as  Dr.  Last  and 
the  President,  Src.  &c.  all  admirably 
coloured,  and  designed  and  painted 
with  surprising  truth  and  espvesrioD. 
Having  obtained  the  patronage  of 
George  the  Third,  that  monarch  and 
his  consort  sat  to  him,  for  a  large  pic- 
ture, in  which  the  whole  of  the  royal 
family  were  introduced.  He  also 
painted  for  the  king,  his  celebrated 
picture  of  The  Members  of  the  Royal 
Academy ;  into  which  body  ZofFany 
was,  about  the  same  time,  admitted. 
During  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Italy, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  ;  and,  whilst  at  Florem  c, 
painted  bis  famous  picture  of  tlie  Flo- 
rentine Gallery,  now  in  the  king's 
collection.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  he  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  beeame  e  great  fiivourite  of 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  amassed  a 
hendaoroe  fortune  by  the  exercise  of 
his  profession.  He  settled  at  Kew, 
upon  his  return  to  Enj^land,  and  died 
there  on  the  11th  of  November,  1810. 
Dixon,  Finlayson,  Green,  and  other 
eminent  artists,  have  engraved  several 
of  his  theatrical  portraits. 

RUNCIMAN,  (Alexander,)  the 
son  of  an  architect,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1736.  Fuseli  says, 
that  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
coach-painter,  and  acquired  a  practice 
of  brush,  a  facility  of  pencilliiifr,  and 
much  mechanic  luiowledge  of  colours, 
beftre  he  had  attained  any  correet 
notion  of  design.  Mr.  Cunningham, 
following  the  account  given  of  Kun- 
dman,  m  Stark's  Blographia  Scotica, 
says,  that  he  was  placed,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  the  studio  of  John  and 
Robert  Norris,  the  former  of  whom  was 
reputed  to  be  a  celebrated  landscape 
painter.  Whoever  nmy  have  been  his 
masters,  he  commenced  landscape 
painter,  on  his  own  account,  as  early 
as  1755,  and,  in  1760,  he  attempted 
historical  painting;  '*  where,"  says  hia 


biographer,  "  in  delineating  human 
passions,  his  energetic  mind  had  greater 
scope  tlian   in  portraying  peaceful 
flelds.  Ae  humble  cottage,  and  0ie  un- 
ambitious shepherd."    It  would  seem, 
however,  that  he  had  taken  a  scope 
beyond  his  powers,  for  his  earliest 
landscapes  were  decided  failures ;  and, 
in  his  history,  his  compositions  brought 
him  but  little  &me,  and  leas  fortune. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  deter- 
mined on  paying  a  visit  to  Italy,  where 
he  arrivea  m  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1766.  He  remained  at  Rome  about 
five  years,  having,  during  that  period, 
gained  the  friendship  and  approbation 
of  Fuseli,  and  "not  only  increased  in 
facility  and  truth  in  drawing,  but  ac- 
<|ufawd  new  general  principles,  and  a 
more  refined  and  correct  taste."  He 
returned  home  in  1771,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  was  appointed  professor 
to  the  Edinbuigh  Academy  of  Arts, 
reeendy  established  in  that  aty,  where 
he  painted  some  historical  pictures, 
among  which  was  the  Ascension,  in 
the  Episcopal  church.  His  chief  works 
are  in  the  mansion  of  Pennywick  ;  the 
hall  of  which  he  was  employed  to 
deeorate  by  the  owner,  Sir  James  Clerk. 
Runciman    chose    his  subjects  from 
Ossian,  of  which  he  painted  twelve 
scenes;  The  Death  or  Agandeca,  is 
considered  the  best.    His  other  prin- 
cipal pictures  are.  King  Lear,  Andro- 
meda, Agrippina,  landing  with  the 
Ashes  of  Germanicus,  and  Ulysses,  sur- 
prising Nausica  at  Play  with  her  Maids ; 
which  last,  it  ia  said,  exhibits,  with  the 
defects  and  manners  of  Julio  Romano, 
in  style,  design,  and  expression,  a  tone, 
a  ^race,  and  breadth  of  colour,  resem- 
bhn^  Titian.  Edwards  mentions  two 
etchmgs  of  Ais  artist  firom  his  own 
desif^ns  :  Sipismunda  Weeping  over  the 
Heart  of  Tancred,  and  A  View  of 
Edinburgh,  executed  widi  great  spirit 
and  taste.    Runciman  died-OO  the  21st 
of  October,  178d.  Different  accounts 
have  been  given  of  hia  diaracter,  both 
as  an  artist  and  a  man.    "My  father," 
says  a  correspondent  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ham's, *'was  acquainted  with  Runci- 
man,  whose   sketches,   I  think,  are 
infinitely    better   than   his  pictures. 
Look  at  his  etchings,  and  remember 
his  gallery  at  Pennywick,  and  then 
judge  if  I  am  severe— such  long  legs, 
iueh  distorted  attitudee,  and  anch  a 
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total  want  of  knowledge  or  contempt 

of  drapery!  I  always  thought  I  saw 
RuDcimao  revived  ia  Fuseii.  My 
fsitbtr  aaid  he  was  a  cUssolute,  blas- 

Ehemous  fellow,  and  repeated  some  rif 
is  sayings,  which  are  better  forgotten 
than  rememibered."  One  of  his  bio- 
graphers, on  the  other  hand,  gives  him 
credit  for  real  worth  and  goodness  of 
hear^  and  a  cuidoiir  and  a  tSmj^Saltf 
of  manners  whirh  caused  his  company 
to  be  courted  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  his  time. 
With  respect  to  his  merits  as  an  artist, 
his  friend,  John  Brown,  celebrated  for 
design,  says,  "  His  fancy  was  fertile, 
his  uscemment  of  character  keen^  bis 
taste  tndy  elegant,  and  Ms  conceptions 
truly  great  Though  his  genius  seems 
to  be  best  suited  to  the  g^ve  and 
serious ;  yet  many  of  lus  works  amply 
prove  that  he  could  move,  with  equal 
success,  in  the  less  elevated  line  of  the 
gay  and  the  pleasing.  His  chief  ex- 
cellence lay  in  composition;  thn  noblest 
part  of  the  art,  in  which,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  had  any  living  superior. 
With  regard  to  the  truth,  the  harmony, 
the  richness,  and  ilie  gravity  of  colour- 
ing,>-in  that  style,  in  short,  which  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
Venetian,  and  the  direct  contrast  of  the 
English  modern  school,  he  was  un- 
rivalled. His  works,  it  must  be  granted, 
like  an  those  of  die  pr^nt  times,  were 
far  from  being  perfect;  but  it  was  Run- 
cinuui's  peculiar  misfortune,  that  his 
defects  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be 
obvious  to  the  most  unskilful  eyes, 
whilst  his  beauties  were  of  a  kind, 
which  few  have  suffldent  taste  or  know- 
ledge in  the  art  to  ditoem,  ftrlessto 

appreciate." 

EDWARDS,  (Edward,)  the  son  of 
a  chair-maker  and  carver,  was  born  in 
Castle  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  ITSS.  He  was  intended 
for  his  father's  business,  but  discover- 
ing an  inclination  for  drawing,  was 
permitted  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's Gallery;  and,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1760,  he  opened  a  draw- 
ing school,  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  fitmily.  In  ^e  fbUowing  year, 
lie  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  in  Peter  CourL  SL  Martin's 
Lane,  where  he  stndied  the  hmnan 
figure,  and  made  audi  piragress  as  to 


obtun  a  small  premiom  tar  a  drawing 
from  the  Societv  for  the  Bncomage- 
ment  of  Arts,  &C.  In  1763,  he  was 
employed  by  Aldenoan  Boydell  to 

make  some  drawings  forhi^  publication 
uf  engravings  from  the  old  masters; 
and,  in  1764,  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c., 
awarded  him  another  premium,  for  the 
best  historical  picture  in  chiar-oscuro. 
In  1770,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Society  of  Antinuaries  to  make  a  hrcre 
drawing  from  tne  picture  at  Windsor, 
of  the  interview  between  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Francis  the  First,  at  Calais. 
In  1773,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  ;  and,  in  1775,  the 
liberality  of  a  fnead,  who  was  one  of 
his  patrons,  enabled  him  to  visit  Italy, 
where  ht-  rcmiiiif  l  about  thirteen 
months.  He  did  not  manifest  much 
Improvement  after  Ms  return,  yet  he 
continued  to  hold  a  respoct  il  le  r  ink 
among  bis  professional  brethren ;  and, 
in  1781,  he  obtained  a  third  premium 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  a  land- 
scape painting.  One  of  his  gre^iest 
works  was  the  p«unting  of  three  ara- 
bc?^qTie  ceilings,  in  the  house  of  the 
Honourable  Charles  Hamilton,  at  Bath, 
on  whidi  he  was  engaged  for  about 
nine  months.  He  was  next  employed 
by  Horace  Walpole;  as  a  suj^plement 
to  whose  work,  he  wrote  his  Anec- 
dotes of  Painters,  published  af^er  his 
death.  In  1788,  he  was  appointed 
teachtr  of  perspective  in  the  Royal 
Academy^  a  situation  for  which  he  was 
well  quaniied,  as  vnts  made  apparent 
in  his  Treatise  on  Perspective,  pub- 
lished in  1803,  (quarto,  with  forty  plates. 
His  other  works,  besides  those  already 
noticed,  nrr,  his  picture  of  A  Hunting 
Party ;  a  collection  of  etchings,  fifty-two 
in  number ;  Commemoration  of  Han- 
del, in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  painted  for 
the  Shakspeare  Gallery.  Mr.  Edwards 
died,  universally  respected,  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1806.  **  He  had  seen 
much,"  says  his  biogiai^r}  **  and  his 
opinions,  which  were  given  with  un- 
deviating  integrity,  were  always  re- 
spected, but  his  productions  seldom 
excited  much  approbation,  nor  have 
there  lieen  many  instances  where  an 
artist,  with  so  much  general  capacity 
and  vigour  of  mind,  iias  not  been  able 
to  make  greater  profidency.** 
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KAUFFMAN,  (Mama  Awmlica,) 

was  born  at  Coire,  in  the  Grisons,  in  the 
year  1740.  Her  father,  who  was  an 
artist,  tanslit  feter  Che  radlmenta  of  de- 
sign, for  wnich  she  had  manifested  an 
early  propenaity,  and  in  her  eleventh 
year,  the  drew  leveval  portraits  in 
crayonif  which  were  mucn  admired. 
Ib  1754,  she  studied  for  a  short  time 
at  Milan,  and,  revisiting  Italy  in  1758, 
completed  her  professional  education  at 
Eonie,  where  ner  remarkable  talents 
attracted  the  notice  of  all  the  distin- 
giiishpd  persons  in  that  capital*  The 
Abbe  Winkelinaii,  writing  of  her  to  his 
friend«  Franck,  in  1764,  says,  *'  I  have 
been  just  oainted  by  astnuicnr,ayoung 
person  or  a  rare  merit  She  speaks 
Italian  &s  well  as  German,  an<i  ex- 
presses herself  with  the  same  fadiity  in 
Fnndi  and  English ;  on  wMdi  aeeonnt 
she  paints  all  theEnglish  who  visit  Rome. 
She  sings  with  a  taste  which  ranks  her 
among  our  greatest  virtwM.  Her  name 
is  Angelica  Kauffman."  From  Rome 
she  proceeded  to  Venice,  and,  ai\er 
passing  a  year  in  that  city,  accompa- 
nied the  lady  of  the  English  ambassa- 
dor on  her  return  to  London,  where 
Am  arrived  In  17G5.  She  passed  about 
seventeen  years  in  this  country,  which 
was  the  chiet  theatre  of  her  professional 
labours, employed  among  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  nnd  fiistinginshpd  by  those 
honours,  to  whicii  iier  merits  justly  en- 
titled her.  She  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy ;  and  her  fiune  was 
still  further  extended  by  the  numerous 
engravings  of  Bartolozzi,  who  devoted 
his  powers,  chiefly  to  the  works  of  An- 

Klica,  and  of  his  countryman,  Cipriani. 
1780,  she  married  Signor  Antonio 
ZncchL  a  Venetian  painter,  who  had 
resided  for  aome  time  in  England, 
tlioiiirli  slie  still  chosf  to  ret.iin  her 
maiden  name.  This  gentleman  wa&  her 
•eeend  hntband,  if  we  may  credit  a 
writer  in  Rcrs*s  Cyclopaedia,  who  tells 
us,  that  sStet  some  years'  residence  here, 
she  wae  decrived  by  a  footman  of  a 
Gentian  count,  who,  coming  to  Eng- 
land, personated  his  master,  contrived 
to  be  pretented  at  court,  and  persuaded 
Angelica  to  marry  him.  The  cheat 
was  soon  discovered,  and  the  husband, 
who  treated  her  very  ill,  was  induced, 
by  a  payment  made  to  him  of  £300,  to 
return  to  Germany,  with  a  promise 
nem  to  molett  her  any  more.  He  ae> 


eordingl^  left  England,  and  Angelica, 

not  heennpof  him  for  seven  years,  gave 
her  hand  to  the  artist  above-mentioned. 
She  left  England  with  Signor  Zoochi 

and  her  futher,  in  1781,  and  after  p:i->> 
ing  a  short  time  in  Germany,  fixed  her 
abode  at  Rome,  where  ane  reoelved 
visits  from  the  Emperor  Paid,  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  had 
commissions  ftnni  irarious  courts,  for 
wliich  she  executed  several  historical 
pieces.  Though  her  residence  was 
chiei7atRome,she  oceaMonally  visited 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  diuing  her 
sojourn  at  Naples,  she  was  appointed 
honorary  court  paintM*,  and  drawing- 
mistress  to  the  princesses.  Wh^n  the 
French  entered  Rome,  in  1798,  several 
of  her  pictures  were  seized  by  them, 
as  Engushproperty,  and  she  underwent 
other  contiderabte  Umen.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty  seven,  in  1807,  having 
survived  her  husband  about  twelve 
years,  and  leaving  the  chief  part  of  her 
fortune  to  a  pious  foundatuni  at  her 
native  place.  She  was  Imioured  with  a 
public  ftmeral,  which  was  conducted 
principally  by  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
Canova,  and  attended  by  all  the  acade- 
micians of  St.  Luke,  and  literary  corpo- 
rations. She  was  herFclf  a  member  df 
the  Academy  of  St  Luke,and  belonged 
also  to  those  of  Venice  and  Florence, 
and  the  Clementine  Academy  at  Bo- 
logna. Angelica,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  handsome  in  youth,  bore  an  ex- 
cellent moral  character ;  was  of  a  viva- 
cious disposition,  but  sober  and  retired 
in  her  manners;  and,  though  much 
courted,  kept  little  company,  except 
that  of  relations  and  particular  friend. 
Among  her  paintings  u  e  may  mention 
a  pietx  for  the  sanctuary  of  Loretto, 
by  commisrion  fttnn  Fiui  tfie  Sixth ; 
Pa.'ligiun  ;  ami  tVic  four  large oval  paint- 
ings at  the  extremities  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  representing  Com- 
position, Invention,  Design,  and  Co- 
louring. She  also  made  several  spirited 
etchings,  both  from  her  own  designs, 
and  those  of  other  artists.  With  re- 
spect to  her  abilities  as  a  painter,  there 
have  been  various  opinions:  the  Ger- 
mans crdlcd  her  the  paintress  of  minds 
(schelen  maiilerin);  but  this  does  not 
certainly  convey  the  best  charaeitristic 
idea  of  ner  style,  though  the  expression 
does  not,  perhaps,  deserve  the  contempt 
withwhicbitiaCxealcdbyFiiieli.  Upoa 
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Um  vbole,  btmcfUi  Mtm  111  Iwve  Wen 
Jwdv  taaimed  up  in  the  following 
woros : — ^  The  merit  of  Angelics,"  says 
a  critical  biographer,  <*haa  been  so 

highly  rated  by  the  zeal  of  her  eulo- 
gists, and,  perhaps,  so  severely  judged 
by  the  stern  tribunal  of  critidsm,  that 
it  is  probable  a  just  and  candid  estimate 
of  her  faculties  will  best  be  proved  by 
steering  a  temperate  eoniw  between 
both.  That  her  powers  were  consider- 
able, none  will  aeny;  that  they  were 
transcendent,  few  of  the  intelligent  will 
be  disposed  to  acknowledge.  In  her 
historical  pictures,  in  which  the  figures 
are  generally  much  smaller  than  life, 
her  compoaitions  are  ingenious  end 
poetical ;  her  design  ia  neither  Incor- 
rect nor  ungraceful ;  and  her  colouring, 
at  least,  as  mellow  and  harmonious  as 
the  best  peinters  of  the  Ilellaa  ediooL 
She  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  the  antiaue,  nor  did  she 
neglect  Aem,  espediJly  in  her  fenude 
forms.  Her  pictures  are  distinguished 
by  an  air  of  mild  and  virginal  dignity ; 
but  there  is  a  total  want  of  variety  in 
her  forms,  of  impassioned  and  charac- 
teristic expression  in  her  heads,  and  of 
energy  in  her  attitudes.  Her  fi|;uies, 
both  male  and  female,  are  cast  m  the 
same  mould,  and  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  from  an  ideal  nodel  she  had 
formed  of  what  she  conceived  to  be  per- 
fect ;  hence  she  could  not  avoid  falling 
inte  the  IbiMas  of  m  MMMMBtot" 

LOUTHERBOURG,  or  LUTHER- 
BURG,  (Philip  James  De,)  was  born  at 
Strasbuig,  on  the  Istof  November,  1740. 
He  wee  9ie  son  of  e  oshifaitare  printer, 

who  afterwards  established  himself  at 
Paris,  where  Philip  became  a  pupil  of 
Fwaatneo  Cenney,  Yuniog  previously 
studied  under  Tischbein.  He  soon  be- 
came known  as  a  painter  of  battles, 
bimdng-pieces,  sea-pieces,  and  land- 
scapes with  figures  and  cattle,  in  which 
last  he  is  said  to  have  imitated  the  style 
of  Niefaolae  Benghem.  1  n  1 763,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting,  at  Paris;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  encouragement  he  received  in 
France,  he  quitted  that  country  in  1771, 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  settled 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
engaged  at  Urury  Lane  Theatre  for  se- 
rtanl  years,  in  desisning  and  painting  i 
scenes,  in  which  deportment  he  dis- 


played drfHtico  never  befinv  witnessed 

on  the  stage,  and  produced  some  novel  < 
and  remarkable  elfects,  scarcely  equal- 
led by  thoee  of  Stanfield  in  our  own 
time.    Among  other  things,  he  con- 
trived an  exhibition,  called  tlie  Eido- 
phudeen,  somewluA  on  the  pbn  of  the 
Diorama.    He  was  elected  au  academi- 
cian about  the  year  1785,  and  enjoyed  | 
a  very  high  reputation  till  his  death,  : 
which  took  place  at  his  residence,  at  I 
Hammersmith  Terrace,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1812;  leaving  a  widow,  who 
died  in  1828.   He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Chiswicfc,  not  &r  from 
the  tomb  of  Hogarth,  and  immediately 
adjoining  that  of  Sharpe,  the  celebrated 
engraver.  Among  his  larger  pictnres 
may  be  mentioned,  his  Review  of  War- 
lev  Campi  Lord  Howe's  Victorv  of  the 
nrst  of  June  t  and  The  ffi^  of  Valen- 
ciennes.  As  a  painter  of  nistory,  he 
added  to  his  reputation  by  his  picture  of 
The  Assyrian  Host,  and  The  Universal 
Deluge,  painted  for  Mr.  Macklin's  edi- 
tion of  The  Bible.    His  merits  as  an 
artist  have  been  thus  summed  up  by  a 
critical  biographer: — "  Mr.  Loutherbnrg 
exhibits  an  uncommon  example  of  the 
possession  of  faculties  directly  opposed 
to  each  other.    In  his  landscapes,  and, 
indeed,  in  liis  performances  in  general, 
he  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  most 
admirable  dexterity  of  hand,  and  the 
roost  captivating  facility  of  pencil,  tlian 
for  a  seductive,  though  a  meretricious 
gaudiness  in  his  colouring,  wliich  is  too 
nrequently  in  opposition  to  the  chaste 
and   sober   tinting   of  nature.  The 
readiness  with  which  h»  oomnosed  and 
exeentcd  Iris  ^ctinret,  cooul  aeareely 
fail  of  betraying  him  into  the  foibles  of 
a  mannerisi.  Individual  parts  of  his 
pictnrei  are  frequently  oneoaunonly 
fine ;  but,  cither  from  an  inattention 
to,  or  an  ignorance  of,  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  chiar-oscuro,  diere  is  often 
a  want  of  generality  in  the  effect, 
which   is   frequently  scattered  and 
flntterbig,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
tempered  harmony  in  the  whole,  which 
disunguishes  the  most  admired  pro- 
ductions of  the  art."  His  character  was 
not  free  from  eoocntricity  ;  and  he  was 
so  far  infatuated  with  tlie  reveries  of 
animal  magnetism,  as  to  have  accom- 
panied the  impostor,  Caglivitio,  to 
Switzerland,  with  the  intention  of 
renMining  there. 
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HAMfLTON,  (Oavin,)  HmemiBi 

from  an  ancitTit  Scotcli  family,  wa^boi  n 
at  Lanark,  about  the  year  1740.  After 
havinf  re^vti  a  Hbml  t(bieatioti,  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  pursued  the 
study  of  historic  paintinfl;,  under  Augus- 
tine MasradU.  l¥ith  n)«  exception  of 

a  few  visits  to  Srotlarid,  he  passed  the 
principal  part  ui  \kh  lite  in  the  Roman 
capital,  and  died  there  in  1797.  Thoiiglt 
painting  occupied  the  chief  portion  of 
kis  time,  he  was  latterly  much  employed 
in  Ihe  discovery  of  anttque  monu- 
ments. He  opened  caves  at  Ceiitum- 
cella,  Yelletri,  Ostia,  and  itvuli,  among 
the  ruins  of  Adrian's  villa,  and  made 
such  valuable  contributions  to  the  Museo 
Clementino,  as  to  render  it  the  next  in 
importance  to  that  of  Belvidere ;  in- 
deed, the  best  collections  scattered  over 
Rtiana,  Germany,  and  this  country, 
owe,  it  is  s.iicl,  many  of  their  principal 
ornaments  to  his  discoveries.  Modern 
«it  It  ilao  faidelited  to  Mm  fat  a  valua* 
Me  publication,  entitled,  Scliol.i  It.ilica 
Pfctursk  in  wiiich  is  traced  the  pro- 
mm  or  kt  styles,  from  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  to  the  suc(:ev5nrs  of  the  Caracci. 
In  the  dearth  of  biographical  matter  that 
accorajMuiies  everv  existing  menoir  df 
this  artist,  whose  kindness  to  his  voung 
countrymen  at  Rome  is  probably  yet 
remembered  by  many,  we  qoole  Fu- 
seli's  generally  adopted  estimate  of  his 
professional  character : — **  He  had  not, 
perhaM,  the  genius  of  an  inventor,  but 

»h<>  ?^dvnntapp?  of  a  lib'rnl  education, 
and  ot  a  clttssic  taste  in  the  choice  of 
his  subf ects ;  and  Ae  style  at  which  he 
always,  and  oflen  successfully,  aimed, 
made  him  at  least  equal  to  his  most  ce- 
lebrated contemporaries.  Some  of  the 
subjects  which  he  painted  from  the 
Iliad,  bearample  evidence  of  this.  Achil- 
les grasping  tne  body  of  Patroclus,  and 
r^ecting  the  consolation  of  the  Grecian 
dueft,  £oA  Hector  tied  to  hit  diariot, 
have  something  of  Homeric  subliir  Uy 
and  pathos :  the  moment  cfaoien  is  the 
crisis  of  the  fiwt,  and  the  teat  of  the 
hero's  character.  But  in  this  last  he  is 
not  always  happv,  as  in  Achilles  dis- 
missing Briaeis,  where  the  gesticulation 

of  an  actor  supplants  thf  exprc^-^inn  nf 
the  man.  Of  his  women,  the  Bnseis,  in 
the  same  subject,  is  the  most  attractive. 
Neither  his  Andromache  mourn  inn:  over 
Hector,  nor  the  Helen,  in  the  same,  or 
the  iceiie  with  Pfeiiii,  reach  our  ideas  of 


I  the  fimner't  dignity  and  anguish,  or 

!  the  form  and  graces  of  the  latter.  In- 
deed, what  idea  can  be  supposed  to 
reeeh  that  hcauty,  which,  in  the  ceo- 

fession  of  aire  itself,  deserved  the  ten 
years'  struggle  of  two  natioBit  And 
yet,  in  the  subjeet  of  Puis,  tinwe  graces 

and  that  form  are  to  he  subordinate  to 
the  superior  ones  of  Venus.  He  would 
rank  with  the  first  nanM  in  art,  who, 
from  such  a  combination,  should  escape 
without  having;  provoked  the  indigna- 
tion, contemt  c.  or  pity,  of  disappointed 
expectation.  Though  he  was  trmiiliar 
with  the  antic^ue,  the  forms  of  Hamilton 
have  neither  its  correctness  nor  charac- 
teristic purity ;  something  of  the  mo- 
dem scholastic  principle  prevails  in  his 
works,  and  liis  composition  is,  not  lei- 
dom,  as  much  beholden  to  common 
place  ornamental  conceits  and  habits, 
a«  to  pnofrietgr*'* 

PARRY,  (William,)  son  of  the  ce- 
lebrated hlind  jierforrner  oi.  the  Welch 
harp,  was  born  in  London*  in  1742.  He 
received  Idt  Ihet  inetmetioiis  in  draw^ 
inp  in  Shiyilcy'-  ricidrmy,  and  after- 
wards studied  from  the  piaster-casts  in 
the  DukeofRlchmoDd'tgallary.  That 
notiiirjg  might  be  wanting  to  complete 
his  professional  education,  be  became  a 
pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  about 
the  same  time  entered  the  academy  in 
Sl  Martin's  Lane.  After  having  ob- 
tained several  preaiiiane  from  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Fnconrafrement  of  Art,  he 
wab  enabled,  by  the  patronage  and  li- 
berality of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne, 
to  visit  Italy,  where  he  remained  from 
1770  until  1775,  during  which  time  be 
painted  for  Sir  Watkin,  a  copy  of  the 
Tranafiguratioo,  by  Raphael.  In  1776, 
he  was  choeen  an  assoaate  of  the  Royal 
Ai  ,id( my  ;  but  not  finding  the  employ- 
ment he  bad  eiqpected  in  London,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  renuined 
several  years,  and  met  with  all  the  suc- 
cess he  could  wish.  In  1791,  he  was 
compelled  by  ill  iiealth  to  hfe  im> 
tivecoiintry,  ^vhere  he  died, OB llie  19til 
of  February  lu  that  year. 

PARS,  (William,)  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, in  1742,  and  educati^d  at  Shiplejr's 
drawing  sciiool,  and  tlie  academy  in 
St  Martin's  Lane.  In  UG-i,  he  ob*uiined 
the  third  premium  of  twenty  guineas 
fiur hietotiee]  peiittiiig;  and,  ioop  after^ 
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tnu  tdected  by  the  DllflClsiiti  Society 

as  draughtsman  to  an  expedition  about 
to  be  sent  out  by  tbem  to  make  anti- 
quarian reaear^es  in  Ionia.  Thia  em- 
ployment occupied  him  three  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  he  accom- 
panied Lord  Palmerston  in  a  tour 
through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  to  make 
drawings  of  the  most  remarlcable  views 
and  ann^uities.  Mr.  Pars  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1770,  and  in  1774  he  was  sent  as  the 
INlattanti  Society's  student  to  Rome, 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  upon  a 
pension.  He  died  in  Italy,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1782.  Several  of  iiis  views  in 
Greece  have  been  engraved  by  Mr. 
B  y  rne,  and  aome  of  Aoae  in  Switceiland 
and  Italy  have  been  executed  fai  aqoa- 
tinta  by  Paul  Sandby. 

ALLAN,  (David,)  was  born  on  the 
13th  of  February,  174<L  at  AUoa,  in 
StirHngtUra,  wbera  Me  filth er  held  the 

place  of  shoremaster.  He  was  sent, 
tor  education,  to  the  parish  school,  and 
there  Unt  diff»layed  nil  taste  for  draw- 
ing in  a  caricature  of  the  school- 
master, which  procured  him  a  sound 
thrashing,  and  his  removal  from  the 
school.  When  his  lather  admonished 
him  for  having  thus  ridiculed  his  pre- 
ceptor, be  replied,  "I  could  nae  help 
it,  he  looked  sae  queer ;  I  made  it  like 
him,  and  a'  for  fun."  It  was  determined, 
however,  that  his  predilection  for  art 
should  be  encouraged,  and  he  was 
accordingly,  in  February,  1755,  placed 
at  Foulis'  academy,  at  Glasgow,  where 
he  was  initiated  in  drawing,  painting, 
and  engraving.  In  1764,  the  liberality 
of  some  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alloa,  enabled  him 
to  proceed  to  Rome,  where  his  merit 
soon  became  apparent  Among  other 
honours  he  obtained  the  gold  medal  of 
tlie  Academy  of  St  Luke,  for  die  best 
historical  composition.  The  subject 
was  The  Origin  of  Painting,  and  was  so 
admiraUy  executed,  that  Wilkie  is  said 
to  have  pronounced  it  one  of  the  best 
told  stones  that  colour  and  canvas  ever 
united  to  relate.  Whilst  at  Rome,  he 
painted  The  Prodigal  Son,  Hercules 
and  Omphale,  &&{  but  his  four  sketches 
of  The  Carnival  at  Rome,  and  wiiioh, 
with  a  few  others,  gained  him  the  name 
of  the  Scottish  Ho^th,  cliiefly  deserve 
tobementifMied.  There  was  much  ha- 


mow  hi  lliese  pictnies,  and  die  engrav> 

ings  that  were  made  from  them,  by 
Sandby,  became  very  popular.  Few 
partilettlars  ef  AUan's  life  are  related, 
tor  some  years,  after  he  left  Scotland 
for  Italy.  He  appears  to  have  been  in 
London  in  1777  i  tnd  hi  1786,  his  repu- 
tation had  become  so  great,  that  he  was 
installed  master  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  at  E^tthburgh.  About  the  same 
time  he  commenced  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions for  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, of  which  he  published  an  edition 
in  quarto,  accompanied  by  his  engrav- 
ings. His  skill  lay  principally  in  rustic 
subjects,  and  he  continued  to  employ 
liis  pencil  upon  them,  until  withm  a 
short  period  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  August,  1796.  He 
left  one  daughter  and  a  son,  by  his 
wife,  the  daugnterofa carver  and  gilder, 
to  whom  he  had  been  united  in  1788. 
In  person,  he  was  lar  from  prepossess- 
ing; being  short  and  slender,  and 
having  a  long,  coarse,  pock-marked 
face,  a  wide  mouth,  long  nose,  large 
inanimate  eyes,  and  sand-coloured  hair. 
As  a  painter,  he  is  considerably  above 
mediocrity,  but  is  siill  far  below  the 
first  rank  of  artists.  He  was  com- 
pletely at  home  in  the  delineation  of 
grave  humour  and  open  drollery ;  and 
Burns,  some  of  whose  subjects  he  illus- 
trated, said,  that  himself  and  Mr.  Allan 
were  the  only  genuine  and  real  painters 
of  Scottish  costume  hi  the  wwlcL 

HEARNE,  (Thomas,)  was  bom  at 

Marshikld,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1744. 
Soon  after,  his  parents  removed  to 
Brbikwortli,  in  Kcvtti  Wlitstrire,  where 
he  received  his  education ;  but  he  was 
not,  as  stated  by  some,  a  native  of  that 
place.  He  was  sent  to  London,  to  be 
apprenticed  to  WooUett,  the  engraver, 
but  liis  indentures  liad  not  long  expired 
before  he  rellnqidshed  the  graphic  art 
to  become  draughtsman  to  Sir  R. 
Payne,  afterwards  Lord  Lavington, 
then  about  to  go  out  as  governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Hearne  returned 
from  the  West  Indies  in  1776,  and  con- 
tinued to  practise  as  a  draughtsman  till 
within  a  snort  period  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  London,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1817.  The  best  of  this  artist's 
works  are  to  be  found  in  private  cabi- 
nets, but  some  fine  S]^cimens  of  his 
diawhofs  nay  be  seen  m  a  pahOeati<Hi 
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entitled,  The  Antiqultiet  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  other  collections  of  engrav- 
ings. Hearne  was  one  of  the  first  wlio 
practised  landscape  painting  in  water- 
colours,  and  indeed  he  has  been  consi- 
dered as  the  original  source  of  aU  which 
is  truly  great  in  tint  art 

WHEATLEY,  (FramcisJ  was  bom 
in  London,  in  the  year  Vl4t,  and  in> 

structed  in  drawing  at  Shipley's  aca- 
demy. He  obtained  several  premiums 
in  his  youth,  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
though  it  is  not  stated  for  what  descrip- 
tion of  pictures.  He  learnt  how  to 
uaint  without  a  master,  but  improved 
nimself  considerably  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mortimer,  whom  he  assisted 
in  painting  the  ceiling  at  Brodiet  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Melbourne.  His  early 
taste  inclined  to  figures  and  landscapes, 
but  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  more 
profitable  pursuit  of  punting  small 
whole  length  portraits,  in  which  lie 
was  very  successful.  He  resided  for 
some  time  at  DubliOi  where  he  painted, 
auMmg  other  pieces,  a  large  picture,  re- 
presenting the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  portraits  of  many  of  the 
meet  renarlcable  political  characters 
were  introduced.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
turn to  London,  he  painted  a  picture  of 
the  riott  in  1780,  from  which  Mr.  Heath 
engraved  an  excellent  print  for  Alder- 
man Boydell.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
artist*  employed  by  that  spirited  pub- 
lisher to  paint  for  the  Sbakspeare  Gal- 
lery.  Mr.  Wheatley  executed  twelve 

{>ictures,  from  which  his  merit,  as  a  co- 
ourist  and  a  composer,  may  be  best 
estimated.  Some  of  his  rural  and  do- 
mestic subjects  were  much  admired, 
tnd  became  verv popular;  though  it 
has  been  ofejectea  to  them,  that,  m  his 
females,  he  adopted  too  much  of  the 
French  costume.  The  subject  of  our 
memoir,  who  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1790,  and  a 
royal  academician  in  the  following  year, 
Aed  in  1801.  He  is  niA  to  liave  been 
handsome,  of  elegant  manners,  and 
generally  a  favourite  in  genteel  com- 
pany ;  and  one  who  not  only  under- 
stood his  art,  but  spoke  with  great 
taste  and  precision  on  every  branch  of 
it^ 

IBBETSON,  (Julius  CiESAR,)  was 
boni  at  Scarborottgb,  hi  Torkshfa^  about 


the  year  1750.  He  was  originally  a 
shipjpainter,  but  finding  himself  quali- 
fied for  filling  a  higher  grade,  he  became 
an  artist  by  profession,  and  erentuallv, 
an  eminent  landscape  painter.  Little 
is  recorded  of  the  particulars  of  lus  life ; 
lie  accompanied  Colonel  Cathcart  on 
his  oriental  mission,  but  returned  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  that  gentle- 
man, fo  1809,  he  published  a  work, 
entitled.  An  Accidence,  or  Gamut  of 
Oil  Painting,  for  Beginners,  in  which 
is  shown  Uie  most  easy  way  of  imitating 
nature,  by  means  of  a  simple  system, 
the  result  of  many  years'  practice;  with 
a  landscape  painted  in  oil,  and  all  the 
tints  in  pattern,  1805,  octavo.  Mr.  Ib- 
betson,  who  died  at  Mashara,  in  York- 
shire, in  1817,  was  termed,  by  West,  the 
Berghem  of  England.  His  manner,  as 
an  artist,  is  said  to  be  clear  and  firm, 
but  sometimes  a  little  hard,  and  his  co- 
louring rather  defiectiTe.  His  best  pic- 
tures are  those  in  which  Ids  cattle 
(which  are  always  touched  with  _ 
spirit)  constitute  a  principal  featniti 

BARKER,  (Robert,)  wasbornahout 
the  year  1750.  He  deserves  notice  in 
the  present  class  as  being  the  inventor 

of  the  exhibition  called  a  Panorama. 
The  first  picture  of  this  kind  which  he 
exhibited  was  a  view  of  Edinburgh, 
though  he  did  not,  at  the  time,  call  it  a 
Panorama,  reserving  that  name  for  a 
view  of  London  from  Ae  top  of  the 
Albion  Mills,  which  was  much  admired, 
and  patronised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  other  eminent  artists.  He  was 
enabled,  partly  by  subscription,  to  build 
the  present  rooms  in  Leicester  Square, 
where  views  of  the  principal  cities,  and 
of  all  the  great  battles,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  that  nave  occurred  in  the  last  cen- 
turv,  have  been  from  time  to  time  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  Barker  died  in  April, 
1806,  leaving  a  son,  who  inheiited  Ids 
talen^  and  oontuxned  the  ezhildtioii. 

HAMILTON,  (William,)  was  bom 

in  London,  of  Scotch  parents,  m  the  year 
1751.  At  an  early  age  he  studied  under 
Zncchi,  the  pdnter  of  arabesque  orna- 
ments at  Rome,  and  although  Mr.  Ed- 
wards thinks  he  was  then  too  young  to 
receive  any  material  benefit  mm  this 
tour,  it  served,  at  least,  to  increase  his 
taste  for,  and  he  caught  a  pleasant  man- 
ner of,  pointing,  tondk'  in  the  style  of 
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his  muter.  On  hii  return  to  England 

he  practised  chiefly  in  history,  and  at- 
tempted portrait  painting,  but  in  the 
latter  Inancb  be  did  not  meoeed,  though 
his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  Lady 
Randolpiu  wac  allowed  to  have  great 
merit  Aldemian  BoydeH  employed  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  many  of  his  spirited  un- 
dertakings ;  he  assisted  in  illustrating 
Shakspeare;  and,  for  Mr.  Bfacklin's  edi- 
tion or  The  Bible,  he  pamtcd  The  Wo- 
man of  Samaria,  one  of  his  best  pieces. 
Another  of  his  capital  works  wm  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  entertained 
at  a  Banquet  by  Solomon,  designed  tor 
a  window  in  Amndd  OiMle.  His  ara- 
besques, in  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  at  High  Cliff,  Hampshire,  have 
also  been  much  admired.  His  coloured 
drawings  emulate  the  fulness  of  his  oil 
paintings,  with  more  freshness,  and 
may,  it  is  said,  be  placed  among  the 
most  taatefid  and  effective  efforts  of  the 
afts  in  that  style.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1788 ;  a  royai  acade- 
midan  on  the  lOui  of  Fehraary,  1789; 
and  died,  generally  beloved  and  la- 
mented, on  the  2nd  of  December,  1801. 
His  manner  of  painting  was  light,  airy, 
and  pleasant,  and  he  excelled  in  orna- 
ments, to  which  he  gave  a  propriety, 
richness,  and  a  classic  air.  With  respect 
to  his  private  character,  it  is  observed  of 
him,  that  *'his  politeness  covered  no 
insincerity,  nor  his  emnlation  envy/' 

BEAUMONT,  (Sir  George  How- 
land,)  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1753.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where, 
besides  becoming  a  tolerable  classic,  he 
displayed  a  love  of  drawing,  and  per- 
formed so  well  on  the  boards  of  a  pri- 
vate theatre,  "that  friends,"  says  Allan 
Cunningham,  "  were  not  wanting  who 
Uioiuht  be  more  than  approached  Gar- 
rick."  He  married,  In  the  3rear  1784, 
a  grand-daughter  of  Lord  Chief-justice 
Willis,  and  soon  after,  made  the  tour  ot 
Italy,  in  company  with  his  wife.  Whilst 
abroad,  he  painted  some  pictures  not 
unworthy  oi  comparison  with  those  of 
Wilson,  and  on  hb  return  to  England, 
was  considered  a  very  promising  land- 
scape painter.  In  1790,  he  visited  Paris, 
and,  it  is  said,  only  escaped  destruction 
from  the  revolutionary  mob,  by  the 
kindness  of  some  one  who  fixed  a  tri- 
colodmd  oodEido  in  his  hat  In  1819, 


and  again  hi  1822,  he  passed  a  sliovC 

time  on  the  continent,  where  he  made 
several  valuable  purchases  uf  works  of 
art,  witih  ^  intmtion  of  giving  them 
to  the  public  as  soon  as  a  national  gal- 
krv  should  be  established.  This  insti- 
tution was  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
his  wishes,  and  his  exertions  mainly 
promoted  the  foundation  of  the  present 
gallery.  Sir  George  died  at  his  aeaC» 
Coleorton  Hall,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1827.  As  a  landscape  painter  he  has 
tolerable  merit ;  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Claude  and  Wilson ;  and  if 
bis  works  fail  far  short  of  the  perfection 
atferinad  bj  these  great  masters,  they 
were  superior  to  Uiose  of  many  other 
artists,  with  names  of  higher  reputation 
than  Ids  oiro. 

PARINOTON,  (George,)  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Farington,  rector  of 
Warrington,  and  vicar  of  Leigh,  in^ 
Laneaahire,  was  bom  in  the  year  1754^ 

He  studied  drawing  under  his  brother 
Joseph,  the  royal  a(adenucian,and  sub- 
sequently became  a  pupil  <it  die  eele- 

brated  Benjamin  West  Whilst  study- 
ing at  the  Royal  Academy,  he  obtained, 
in  1779,  a  silver  medal,  and,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  the  gold  medal,  for  the  best 
historical  picture,  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  cauldron  scene,  in  MadM^ 
In  1782,  having  received  some  advan- 
tageous offers,  he  embarked  for  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  painted  sefonL 
pictures,  particularly  a  large  work  re- 
presenting the  Durbar,  or  court  of  the 
Nabob,  at  Mershoodabad.  A  disease 
which  he  contracted  in  India,  by  stay- 
ing out  too  late  at  night,  to  observe 
some  ceremonies  of  the  natives,  termi- 
nated the  life  of  this  promising  artist, 
in  1788,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

BOURGEOIS,  (Sir  Francis,)  de- 
scended from  a  Swus  fimiily,  was  bom 

in  London,  in  the  year  1756.  Lord 
Heathfield  offered  to  procure  him  a 
connnission  in  die  army,  but  die  snb- 
ject  of  our  memoir,  though  not  in- 
sensible to  ideas  of  martial  glory,  had 
pre-coneeived  a  taste  for  art,  which  be 
determined  to  follow  as  a  profession. 
He  was  fixed  in  this  resolution  by  the 
approbation  of  Mr.  Gsunsborough,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  some  of 
his  early  drawings  were  showiv  The 
raljtcti  of  them  were  chitlly  ndUttry 
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belnif  ^McriptiTe  of  dlitnent  reriews 

I  and  military  evolutions  which  he  had 
witnessed.  He  had  already  received 
some  instruction  in  flie  rudiments  of 
design,  from  an  ohscnre  animal  painter, 
when  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
become  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Lou- 
therbourg.  With  this  artist,  however, 
he  only  remained  a  sufficient  time  to 
acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  his  art,  having  resolved  to 
complete  his  studies  bv  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  and  Uie  works  of  the 
continental  masters.  Yet  he  must  have 
attained  to  no  ordinary  skill  previously 
to  his  departure  from  England,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us,  he  bad  scarcely 
reacliM  &ie  nineteenth  yew  of  hb  age, 
when  he  had  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a  painter  of  landscapes, 
Mttle%  and  Ma-pteeee.  In  1776,  he  set 
out  on  a  tour  through  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  upon  his  return 
to  England,  showed,  in  the  nmneroitt 
pictures  which  he  exhibited,  bow  much 
improvement  he  had  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  old  masters.  His  works 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  Prince 
Primate,  brother  to  the  unfortunate 
Stmnislaus  Augustus,  King  of  Poland, 
when  hp  vi';ne<?  this  country,  tVint  hr 
made  our  artist  very  libcrui  oiFeth  to 
accompany  him  to  Poland.  He  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  King  of  Poland 
in  1791,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  a  title 
which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  his  own 
sovereign,  on  his  being  presented  at 
court.  In  the  following  vear,  he  was 
elected  a  royal  academician,  and,  in 
1794,  appdnted  hndscape  painter  to 
the  king.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Noel 
Desenfans,  Sir  Francis  found  himself 
legatee  to  a  eonsideiwble  property  left 
him  by  thnt  gentleman,  together  with 
his  splendidcollectionof  pictures,  wiiich, 
at  his  own  death,  in  181 1,  he  bequeathed 
to  Dulwich  College.  The  number  of 
Sir  Francis  Bourgeois'  pictures,"  say.s 
one  of  his  biographers^  "h  considera- 
hie,  and  many  of  them  possess  distin- 
guished meriL  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted,  that  his  virious  pursuits  did 
not  allow  his  powers  to  take  that  ex- 
tensive ran^e  ior  which  they  were  evi- 
dently sofficiently  qualified ;  and  in 
several  of  his  productions,  a  slight  and 
hasty  finbhing  is  observable,  which 
dfanbiishee  the  admiration  we  should 


othenriM  feel  Ibr  tte  iiwenuity  of  Ms 
compositioM,  and  die  fiu&i^  of  bie 

execution." 

ROYXE,  (J  oHN,^  was  bom  in  the 
countv  of  Duwn,  Ireland,  about  the 
year  1759.  His  tatl  er  originally  ear> 
ried  on  the  tr:ide  of  a  joiner,  hut  wns 
subsequently  appointed  to  a  situation 
in  the  Victualhng  Office,  at  Dqrtlbffd, 
from  which  he  retired  on  a  pension  as 
superannuated.  The  subject  of  our 
memoir  was  about  nine  years  of  age, 
when  he  came  to  En^and,  where  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  William  Byrne, 
tlie  engraver.  At  the  time  of  the  ex- 
piration of  his  apprenticeship,  his  mas* 
ter  dying,  Boyne  socceeded  him  in  his 
business,  but  finding  the  confinement 
necessary  to  his  success  too  much  £ot 
hit  buoyant  spirit,  he  soon  lost  all  Us 
connexion.  lie  now  spent  his  evenings 
in  dissipation,  and,  having  at  length 
•oM  all  Ma  tool*,  Joined  a  company  of 
strollins^  plnyrrs  n^ar  Chelmsford.  In 
this  situation  he  sustained,  for  a  time, 
with  toierable  applause,  the  joint  cha- 
racter of  artor  and  author,  but  returned 
to  London  in  1781,  and  taking  lodg- 
infa  in  Shoe  Lane,  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  pearl-setter,  in  which  he  was 
very  skilful.  He  ticxt  became  master 
of  a  drawing  school,  first  in  Holbom, 
and  afterwards  in  Gloucester  Street, 
Queen  Square,  where  he  had,  among  his 
pupils,  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Heaphy. 
Vet  he  still  continued  to  work  as  a 
pearl-setter,  and  also  turned  bis  literary 
abilities  to  some  account-  Several  of 
his  productions  were  inserted  in  The 
Old  London  Magazine,  and  he  dso 
published  a  Icftor  to  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  Esquire,  on  his  late  proceed- 
ings as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press;  Observations 
on  French  Politics ;  and  Touchstone, 
or  A  Defence  of  those  Artists  who  are 
In^^hrd  by  Prtcr  Pindar.  For  the  first 
work,  an  anonymous  correspondent  sent 
him  a  present  of  Boyne  lived 

in  a  sottish  and  extravagant  m?«nner, 
and  tliougl),  wliat  with  his  engravmg 
of  caricatures,  tuition  in  drawing,  and 
pearl-setting,  he  obtained  an  ample 
iiufficiency,  he  was  always  poor.  He 
used  generally  to  frequent,  in  an  even- 
ing, a  public-house  in  West  Harding 
Street,  where  he  entered  himself,  "al- 
tbotigV' layt  Ms  biographer,  '*avery 
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clean  man,"  a  member  of  |]|#  Dirty 
Sliirt  Society.  As  an  ardtt»  thougn 
toon  fbrgotten,  he  attracted,  or  rather 

his  productions  attracted,  some  notice 
in  tneir  time.  They  consisted  chiefly 
ofheada  from  flhakspeare's  plays,  iii 
water  coloufi, abranch  of  art  then  in 
its  infancy.  Hit  biographer  specifies 
die  Iblloimig  fiit|)ect8»  alio  from  his 

Sjncil,  as  possessing  much  merit : — The 
ssignation ;  A  Sketch  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  The  Muck- 
Worm,  and  the  Glow-Worm,  being 
portraits  of  a  miser  and  a  voluptuary ; 
and  his  Meeting  of  Connoisseurs,  a 
composition  full  of  humour.  Boyne, 
who  was  a  Roman  catholic,  died  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  1810,  at  his  home  in 
Penton  Plac^  PentonfiUe. 

EDRIDGE,  (Henry,)  was  bom  at 
Paddington,  in  the  year  1768,  and,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  was  placed  with  Mr. 
Pether,  the  mezzotinto  engraver  and 
landscape  painter.  In  1784,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  etndentof  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  obtained 
a  medal  for  the  best  drawing  of  an 
academy  figure.  Sir  Joshua  lUynolds 
was  much  pleased  with  the  perform- 
ances of  Edridge  at  the  Academy,  par- 
tienlarly  with  a  copy,  in  minbture,  of 
one  of  Sir  Joshua's  own  pictures,  which 
he  insisted  on  purchasing  from  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  our  memoir,  who  would  willing- 
y  have  given  it  as  a  present  He  not 
only  paid  Edridge  twice  the  sum  asked, 
but  meeting  him  a  few  days  afterwards, 
insisted  upon  making  him  a  still  fur- 
ther present;  ohierrnig,  that  he  had 
since  sold  the  drawing  to  a  nobleman 
for  a  considerable  profit,  and  he  was 
therefore  Ms  debtor  for  Uie  dififcrence. 
During  his  apprenticeship  with  Pether, 
Mr.  Edridge,  naving  litUe  or  no  taste 
for  messotinto  engraving,  made  an 
arrangement  with  his  master  to  permit 
him  to  study  miniature  painting,  which 
branch  of  btisiness  he  commenced  on 
his  own  account,  about  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  in  1789.  His  earliest  works 
wen  lumatures  on  ivory,  and  portraits 
on  paper  with  black  lead  and  Indian 
Ink.  "  It  was  only  of  late  years,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  that  he  made  those 
elaborately  high-finished  pictures  on 
paper,  uniting  the  depth  and  richness 


of  oil-paintings  with  Ae  freedom  and 
freshness  of  water-colours,  and  of  which 
Uiere  if  pethapi  scarcely  a  nobleman'c 

family  in  England  without  some  speci- 
mens." Mr.  Edridge,  who  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1820,  died,  much  respected,  on  the  SSrd 

of  April,  1821. 

BURNET,  (James,)  was  bom  at 
Musselburgh,  in  1788.    His  father  was 

f general  survevor  of  Excise  in  Scot- 
and,  and  had  married  the  sister  of 
Cruikshank,  the  celebrated  anatomist. 
On  leaving  school,  he  was  placed  under 
the  can  of  Liddell,  the  wood  carver, 
but  on  the  termination  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, resolved  to  study  painting,  and 
for  that  purpose  removed  to  Lmiaon  in 
ISIO,  and  toolc  up  his  residence  with 
his  brother  John,  the  engraver.  The 
latter  was  at  the  time  employed  upon 
an  engraving  of  Wilkle's  Blind  Fid- 
dler, and  James  was  so  struck  with  it, 
that  Wilkie  and  the  Dutch  masters  im- 
mediately became  his  fiiTCNirite  studies. 
He  drew  sketches  from  nature  in  ex- 
cursions near  London,  and  was  parti- 
cularly successful  in  his  drawings  of 
animals,  which  he  seldom  failed  to  in- 
troduce in  his  landscapes.  Consump- 
tion cut  short  his  very  promising  career ; 
he  died  on  the  27  th  of  June,  1816.  As  a 
pastoral  painter  he  has  left  few  equals. 
Among  his  best  pictures  are,  Cattle 
going  out  in  the  Morning,  and  Cattle 
returning  home  in  a  Shower.   In  the 
latter,  which  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Thomas  Baring,  Burnet  is  sMd  to  have 
introduced  everything  that  could  in  any 
way  characterize  the  scene.    "  The 
rainbow  in  the  sky,"  says  an  excellent 
judge,  "the  glittenng  of  (he  ndn  upon 
the  leaves,  the  dripping  poultry  under 
the  hedge,  the  reflections  of  the  cattle 
on  the  rcMi,  and  the  girl  with  die  gown 
over  her  shoulders,  all  tend  with  equal 
force  to  illustrate  his  subject.    His  co- 
louring had  the  depth  of  Rembrandt, 
and  the  Inminousness  of  Cuyp:  he 
could  employ  either  with  equal  success. 
His  pictures  display  considerable  poetic 
feeling,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  nature;   his  cowboys  and  milk- 
maids are  not  without  grace,  and  his 
cows,  a  favourite  animal  with  him, 
seem  to  ei\joy  the  grass  they  feed  upon." 
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SCHEEMAKERSt  (Peter,)  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  some  time  in  the  year 
1090.  After  having  studied  sculpture 
under  old  DeWaux,  he  determined  on 
^siting  Italy  for  farther  improvement, 
and  possessmg  very  inademuUe  ftindt 
for  that  purpose,  set  out  to  walk  to  Rome. 
He  left  Antwerp  in  172S,  but  before  he 
had  arrived  at  the  'eternal  city,'  had 
been  obliged  to  part  with  one  or  two  of 
his  shirto  from  his  knapsack,  in  order  to 

frocure  him  the  means  of  subdstence. 
t  seems,  however,  thnt  beforp  -procped- 
ing  to  Rome,  he  worked  as  a  lourney- 
man  in  some  town  in  Denmark,  where 
he  was  detained  ^orrp  time  hy  illness. 
He  was  much  noticed  and  encouraged 
in  Italy,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
constructing  models  from  most  of  the 
celebrated  statues  and  groupes  In  and 
about  Rome.  With  these  he  came  to 
England,  and  after  a  short  suy  tber^ 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  remafaied 
about  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  period,  be  settled  as  a  statuary  in 
London,  and  was  toon  employed  upon 
several  important  works,  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  that  procured  for  him 
a  high  reputation.  '*  Scheemakers,on  his 
way  to  England,"  says  Smith,  "  vhhed 
his  burth-place,  bringing  with  him  seve- 
ral rooUof  brocoli,mdilb  till  then  little 
known  in  perfection  at  our  tables."  He 
first  resided  ui  Westminster,  near  St. 
Margaret's  Church ;  and  afterwards,  in 
December,  1741,  removed  to  Vine  Street, 
Piccadilly.  He  returned  to  his  native 
city  in  1769,  and  died  there  shortly 
afterwards ;  *'  having,"  says  NoUekens, 
"  grown  so  fat,  that  when  he  was  kneel- 
ing down  to  say  his  prayers,  he  placed 
bis  legs  under  him  with  bis  hands." 
The  principal  works  of  Seheemaken 
are  as  follow  : — Dr.  Chamberlain's  mo- 
nument in  Westminster  Abbey;  the 
stMneofCKr  John  Barnard,  in  the  Royal 
Exchange ;  of  Admiral  Pocock,  Major 
Lawrence,  and  Lord  Clive,  in  tlie  India 
HouseiofGuy.inGuy'sHospital;  andof 
Edward  the  Sixth,  id  the  coart-yajrd  of 


St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  the  two  last  in 
bronae.  To  these  we  may  add  the  mo> 
numents  of  Dr.  Mead,  in  the  Temple 
Church,  tl)e  statue  of  Shakspeare,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  varie^  of 
admirable  busts  in  private  collecaont. 
He  was  also  employed  in  the  decora- 
tions at  Stowe,  where  there  are,  besides 
other  of  Ui  works,  life-iiae  statues  of 
Lycui^us,  Socrstes,  Homer,  and  Epa- 
mmondas.  **  Of  Scheemakers'  models," 
says  Smith,  in  allndon  to  the  sale  of 
them,  "I  have  frequently  heard  my 
lather  speak  with  considerable  pleasure, 
when  he  used  to  state,  that  they  were 
placed  upon  tables,  stands,  and  shelves, 
covered  with  green  baize,  round  the 
auction-room,  and  made  a  moitbeautiAil 
appearance.  One  of  them  was  a  small 
copy  of  the  Laocoon,  in  marble,  which 
wa«  bought  by  the  £arl  of  Lfanooln." 

RTSBRACH,  (Jobh  Michael,) 

was  the  son  of  a  landscape  painter  at 
Antwerp,  according  to  Walpole— at 
Brussei^  according  to  Smith— in  one  of 
which  cities  he  was  born,  about  the  year 
1694.  He  studied  under  Theodore  Ba- 
lant,  an  excellent  sculptor,  and  came  to 
Enclnnf!  about  thp  year  1720,  where  he 
soon  obtained  employment,  reputation, 
and  profit.  He  resided  in  Vere  Street, 
Oxford  Street, and  died  there  on  the  11th 
of  January,  1770.  His  principal  works 
are,  the  monuments,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Matthew  Prior,  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  Sir 
Godfre]^  Kneller }  the  statue  of  Locke, 
in  ChtistchiTrdi  College,  Cambridge; 
Geor^  (he  Second,  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  &c.  Several  of  his  works 
are  abo  in  our  best  private  oc^ections, 
especially  the  busts  of  the  English 
worthies  at  Stowe,  which  have  been 
improperly  attributed,  by  Smith,  to 
Scheemaken. 

WILTON,  (JOSBPB,)  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  plasterer,  was  bom  in  London, 
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on  the  16th  or  July,  1722,  and  atan  early 
age,  placed  with  a  sculptor,  at  Neville, 
in  Brabant.  In  his  twenty -second  year 
he  went  to  where  he  gained  the 
Academy's  silver  medal,  and  Iparnt  to 
work  in  marble.  He  removed  to  Rome 
in  1747,  and,  in  three  yean,  made  pro- 
gress enough  to  obtain  the  Jubilee  gold 
medal.  On  hu  return  to  England,  he 
was  appointed  state  coach  carver  to  the 
king,  and  director  of  the  n:nllf  ry  opened 
by  the  Duke  ot  Richmond,  in  Spring 
Gardens.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writinj?,  it  was  the  gpnera!  cUStOm  for 
arciiiiects  tu  design,  and  sculptors  to 
carve,  so  that  the  mnrit  of  the  execution 
was  ifrequently  overiooked  in  that  of 
the  invention.  Wilton,  however,  who 
had  been  left  a  large  fortune  by  his 
father,  at  tenffth  resolved  both  to  eze- 
ente  and  dengn  for  himsdf ;  vHA  what 
success,  may  oe  seen  in  his  first  public 
work— the  monument  of  General  Wolfe, 
in  Westimnaier  Abbey.  TMa  was  wic* 
ceeded  by  his  monument  of  Admiral 
Holmes ;  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Montiath}  of  Pollenev,  Earl  of  Bath  ; 
and  a  statue  of  George  III.,  at  the  Royal 
Exchange.  These  performances  have 
been  rewarded  with  at  least  temporary 
admiration;  but  Wilton  snrceeded  better 
with  the  chisel,  in  single  figures  from  the 
antique,  than  in  monumental  grouj^s. 
His  eaj^ea  of  the  Venus,  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  the  Laoooon,  and  the  Apollo, 
are  said  to  have  been  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. He  also  modelled  a  few  bust^, 
but  hn  talent  in  tbif  waywas  eompletely 
eclipsed  by  that  rf  Niilltkens.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Wilton  was  appointed  keeper,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  tkat  situation  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
Norember,  IMS.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  warm  friend, 
and  an  agreeable  companion :  Sir 
Joebva  Royndds,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
were  among  the  number  of  his  guests. 
He  was  married,  and  had  a  daughter 
who  married  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and 
stiU  survives.  She  presented  the  bust 
of  her  fhther,  by  Iloubiliac,  to  the 
Royal  Academy.  As  a  sculptor,  Wilton 
has  been  excelled  by  many ;  though,  at 
the  time  of  his  popularity,  he  had  ww 
rivals,  and  posse^^sed  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  the  very  favourable  reception 
whieb  his  works  met  with. 


DAMBR,  (Anne  Seymour,)  the 
daughter  of  Field-marshal  General  Con- 
way, was  born  in  1748.  Her  attach- 
ment to  senlpture  h  ssad  lo  have  been 
rrt  itcd  by  the  following  circumstance. 
When  about  eighteen  years  of  a^^,  she 
was  walking  with  tiie  celebrated  utevid 
Hume,  who  exdted  her  satinVal  obser- 
vations by  giving  a  shilling  tu  an  Italian 
boy  for  some  *'  paltry  plaster  imaglBS," 
a-;  ^hp  called  them,  "  Be  less  severe," 
was  the  historian's  reply,  these  ima^, 
at  which  you  smile,  were  not  made  with- 
out the  aid  of  both  science  and  genius — 
with  all  your  attainments,  now,  you  can- 
not produce  such  works."  She  shortly 
i^erwards  showed  Hume  a  head, 
which  she  had  modelled  in  wax,  then 
tried  it  in  marble,  and  succeeded  in 
calling  forth  the  wonder  and  praise  of 
the  pliilosopher.  Miss  Ctaway  now  re- 
solved to  pursue  sculptui  e  z  .ilouslyand 
ambitiously ;  out  herself  under  the  tui- 
tion of  CeiTBchi  and  Bacon  ;and  evencon« 
sented  to  learn  the  element?  of  anatomy 
from  Cruikshanks.  In  1767,  she  married 
the  Honourable  John  Damer,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Milton  ;  the  union  brought 
her  no  hapjNness,  and  was  terminated 
by  tlie  suicide  of  her  husband,  an  ex- 
travagant profligate,  on  the  15th  August, 
1776.  She  then  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the 
continent,  and  after  visiting  Madrid, 
Rome,  and  Paris,  returned  to  London, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Crewe 
and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  can- 
vassed among  the  butchers  and  barge- 
men of  Westmmster,  in  behalf  of 
Charles  Fox.  As  a  sordptress,  she  had 
already  attained  some  note,  and  fashion 
and  royalty  were  loud  in  appreciation 
of  her  talents.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens 
she  revisited  Paris,  and  was  introduced 
to  Napoleon,  who  promised  to  sit  to  her 
for  his  own  hns.t,  and  treated  her  with 
marked  attention  and  respect.  The  em- 
peror having  spoken  enthusiastically  of 
Fox,  she  returned  to  London,  made  a 
bust  of  the  English  patriot,  and  going 
back  to  Paris,  presented  it  to  Napoleon, 
whoaave  her,  in  exchange,a  magnificent 
snufl^box  with  his  portrait  set  in  dia- 
monds. This  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  having  been  left  bv  herself  to 
that  institution,  together  with  alnist, 
bronze,  of  Sir  .Joseph  Banks,  and  other 
of  her  own  works.  In  ]  797,  she  took  ap 
herrcMdence  at  Stwwlierry  Hill,  in  the 
weU>known  villa  which  had  been  left 
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her  by  Horace  Walpole,  but  radcned 

it,  in  1818,  to  Lord  Waldegrave,  and 
remoTed  to  York  House,  in  the  same 
Milighbourhood.  Her  enthusiasm  for 
art  continued  unalmted  to  tbp  h-^t:  she 
finished  a  bust  of  Nelson,  in  bruikze,  for 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  only  a  few  days 
previous  to  her  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1828.  In  person, 
Mrs.  Darner  was  lightly  and  elegantly 
formed;  her  numners  were  fasci- 
nating, and  In  youth  the  it  aaid  to 
liavc  been  very  beautifuL  Besides 
many  accooiplisoinents,  she  possessed 
no  ordinary  sMfe  of  leanuof:  Homer, 
Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Cicero  and  Livy, 
were  among  her  favourite  authors. 
Her  principal  worlcs,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  are  busts 
of  her  fatiier.  Fox,  Queen  Caioline, 
•nd  one  of  Nelson,  in  the  Conmion- 
counci!  room  in  the  city  of  London; 
two  colossal  heads  of  Thameii  and  Lis, 
OD  the  key-stones  of  Henley  Bridge; 
a  statue  of  George  II L,  in  the  Edin- 
bui^h  Register  Office ;  two  marble  kit- 
tens, and  an  osprey,  in  terra-cotta,  for 
Horace  Walpole,  who  has  inscribed  the 
following  pentMBMltron  Che  tetter 


Of  the  merlta  of  Mrs.  Darner,  little,  ac- 
cording to  Allan  Cunningham,  is  to  be 
said.  He  treats  her  n&  a  vain,  enter- 
prising wonm,  who  is  constantly  fidling 
in  all  she  attempts,  and  as  constantly 
imagining  she  bets  succeeded.  A  quota- 
tion from  Smith  is  also  brought  in  to 
assist  an  insinuation  that  the  finest 
touches  in  her  works  were  not  made  by 
her  own  hand ;  but  sneers  and  conjec- 
tures do  not  afford  us  sufficient  ground 
for  coming  to  such  a  coneliuion.  TiMt 
her  performances  are  of  the  higlic^t  or- 
der has  never  been  insisted  on ;  but  a 
woman  of  fortune  and  foihion,  who  de- 
votes herself  v<  liuiir\ri!y  and  enthusias- 
tically to  a  laborious  and  difficult  art, 
and  achieves  in  it  to  much  as  Mrs. 
Damcr  has  done,  must  be  surely  one  of 
no  common  genius,  and,  among  her  own 
sex,  at  lent,  aUnott  a  prodigy. 

LOCATELLI,  (John  Baptist,) 
was  born  at  Vienna,  about  the  year 
1750,  but  came  to  England  early  in  life, 
and  settled  in  London,  under  the  patron- 

yge,  ciilefly  of  Loi  lI  Orford.  The  cele- 
brated Mr.  K(j:5si  was,  for  some  Ump, 


bis  pupil,  but  acquired  from  him,  if  we 
may  credit  the  assertion  of  Stnith,  no 
part  of  his  present  excellence  as  a  sculp- 
tor. LocateUi  was  employed  occasion- 
ally by  Robert  Adam,  ine  architect,  for 
whom  he  executed,  among  other  com- 
missions, a  chimney-piece  for  Hare  wood 
House,  in  Yorkstiire.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  an  artist  of  ennnence, 
though,  in  a  pampblf  t  wliirh  lie  pub- 
lished, he  asserts  that  he  had  been  much 
noticed  by  the  Bi^lith  «t  Verona  and 
Venice  ;  and  that,  during  his  residence 
at  Milan,  he  was  employed  by  Count 
Femkr,  M.  Pilot,  and  Cardinal  Cres- 
censi ;  and  that  he  had  executed  upwards 
of  seventy  statues  and  groupes  for  the 
brodiers  Battoiu,  &c  His  name  was 
more  notorious  tlian  distinguished,  in 
this  country,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute with  Lofi  Orford,  and  which  gave 
rise  to  the  pamphlet  above  mentioned. 
It  appears  that  this  nobleman  had  be- 
havea  with  great  kindness  to  Locatelli ; 
but  after  having  advanced  him  as  much 
as  £'350  on  aoeount  of  a  groupe  of  The- 
seus ar  d  llprcules,  refused  to  receive  it, 
when  complete,  on  account  of  the  bad 
manner  in  wldeh  It  was  ezecnted.  He 
agreed,  however,  tn  take  the  opinion  of 
a  committee  of  artists  on  the  subject: 
this  was  decidedDy  unfovonrable  to  Lo- 
cattlli ;  to  whom,  however,  Walpole  ge- 
nerously paid  a  further  sum,  and,  upon 
receiving  the  groupe^  sent  it  to  Houghton, 
where  it  was  snbseq-jently  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration  ol  that  mansion.  Nol- 
lekens  used  to  say  of  this  groupe,  that 
"  the  figures  looked  like  the  dry  skins 
of  two  brickmakers,  stuffed  with  dotted 
flocks  from  an  old  mattress ; "  and,  at 
other  times,  that  *'  Locatelli  must  have 
studied  Ooltsivs's  Hercules,  a  figure 
well  known  to  the  collectors  of  engrav- 
ings, under  the  appellation  of  the  Potatoe 
Man,  in  consequence  of  his  muscles  ap- 
pearing more  like  that  root  than  any 
thitig  produced  either  above  or  below 
the  earth."  Locatelli  left  England  In 
1796,  for  Mihn,  v  here  he  was  patron- 
ized by  Buonaparte,  and  granted  a  pen- 
sion for  life.  Tlie  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain* 

PROCTER,  (Thomas,)  an  artist  of 
great  promise,  both  as  a  painter  and 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Settle,  in  the 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1753.    He  was  at  first  appren- 
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tioed  to  a  Cobaoeoniat,  at  Mairchester, 
but  subsequently  came  to  London,  and 
became  a  clerk  in  the  counting-house 
of  Messrs.  Hawson  and  Analey,  mer- 
chants. He  quitted  these  gentlemen  to 
study  painting  and  sculpture,  and  was 
assisted  and  encouraged  in  his  pursuits 
bjr  his  late  employers,  who  furnished 
him  with  money,  and  treated  him,  in 
other  respects,  with  great  kindness  and 
liberality.  In  September,  1777,  he  was 
admitted  a  atndent  at  the  Royal  Aeade- 
my,  where  he  gained  the  silver  medal 
in  1783,  and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
gold  medal,  for  a  hiilorieel  pietmre. 
He  also  gained  a  prize  from  the  Society 
of  Arts.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
&Tourite  with  the  other  students ;  for 
when  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
him,  they  carried  him  down  stairs  in 
triunnph,  and  rushing  with  him  upon 
their  shoulders  into  the  quadrangle  of 
Somerset  House,  shouted  out "  Procter ! 
Procter  1"  Upon  hearing  them,  Barry 
exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  "  The  lads  have 
caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks."  The  chief  pictures  which  he 
had  painted,  at  this  time,  were.  Adam 
and  Eto,  and  The  Approach  of  Veaiu  to 
the  Island  of  Cyprus.  As  a  sculptor,  he 
acquired  great  reputation  at  the  Acade- 
my, bv  an  admirable  model  of  Ixion  on 
the  Wheel,  and  a  fine  model  of  Diomedes 
thrown  to  his  Horses.  The  former  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Abicaham  Hume,  but 
the  size  of  the  latter  prevented  it  from 
being  sold,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Procter,  being  unable  to  pay  for  a  place 
to  keep  it  in,  actually  knocked  it  to 
pieces.  In  1794,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Academy  as  their  student,  to  be  sent  to 
Rome,  but  no  one  could  find  hiu,  to  in- 
fyxm  him  of  the  appointmenti  H«  was 
atleii||tfadiioovered  by  Ifc,  Weit»  in  an 


obscure  lodging,  and  in  a  deplorable 

state  of  poverty,  from  which  ne  was 
temporarily  relieved  by  that  benevolent 
anist ;  but  before  he  was  ready  to  start 
for  Italy  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
He  died  in  his  forty-first  year,  and  was 
buried  in  Hampstead  Church-yard. 
Procter's  countenance  indicated  the  ^- 
nius  and  intelligence  of  his  mind,  which 
was  well  stored  with  classic  reading. 
Mr.  West  ranked  him  with  the  first- 
rate  modellers ;  but,  as  a  painter,  his 
merit  seems  to  have  been  equivocal.  He 
once  sent  an  immense  picture,  on  the 
subject oftfaedmlds,  to  Somerset  House ; 
but  the  academicians  thought  it  so  feeble 
a  performance  that  they  declined  giving 
it  accommodation.  They  all,  however, 
thought  highly  of  his  abilities,  and,  un- 
willing to  wound  his  feeUngs  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  by  the  appearance  of  re- 
jecting his  picture,  told  nim  that  it  was 
too  laree  to  be  admitted  into  anv  of 
their  show-rooms.  Nollekens  said  of 
his  Ixion, "  I  don't  see  whv  Ixion  should 
be  made  going  round  on  the  vrtieel  with 
his  eyes  almost  closed ;  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  sleep  under  such  torture."  What 
Nollekens  really  thought  of  Procter's 
merit  is  not  very  clear;  for,  in  one  place. 
Smith  says,  '*  As  a  painter,  Mr.  North- 
cote  assured  me  he  could  not  prabe 
Procter  ;  but,  as  a  modeller,  he  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  his  talents :  "  and, 
in  another,  Mr.  Nollekens  used  to  say 
that  Procter  had  less  merit  as  a  model- 
ler than  a  painter."  Mr.  Westmacott, 
however,  thought  highly  of  Procter  as 
a  sculptor,  and,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  ex- 
hibited his  groupe  of  Pirithous,  and  Ixion 
on  the  wheel,  expatiating  upon  them 
as  worlu  of  true  genius,  and  in  every 
respect  worthy  me  attention  of  the 
•tudont  hi  Mulptore. 
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^  EDWARDS,  (William,)  was  born 
tn  the  {^ish  of  Eglwysilan,  in  Gla- 
morganshire, where  his  father  kept  a 
small  farm,  about  the  year  1719.  His 
early  education  was  confined  to  the 
WeUh  language  i  be»  aubaequently. 
learned  to  react  Bngjihh  from  a  Ulna 

man,  with  whoni  he  lodged,  at  CarJiff, 
whilst  empk>ye«l  in  building  an  iron 
forge  there.  The  6rat  indleanont  whicii 
he  gave  of  fih  taste  for  nrchitecture  was 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  amused 
himedf  in  repairing  the  itotie  fetices  of 
the  country;  which  he  executed  in  so 
superior  a  manner,  that  he  began  to  be 
employed  as  a  house  builder.  He  was 
remarkable,  at  this  period  of  his  career, 
fur  the  firmness  mid  neatness  of  his 
masonry ;  the  principles  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  formed  upon  a  careful 
studv  of  the  remains  of  Caerphilly 
Castle,  in  his  native  parish.  In  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  obtained  from  a 
neighbour  some  initructton  Iti  arith- 
metic; and,  soon  after,  by  erecting  a 
mill,  acquired  his  first  kjDOwledge  of 
tib»  prindplet  the  arch.  Thb  ciui> 
bled  hhn  to  undertake,  in  1746,  the 
bnOdiag  of  a  bridge  over  Uie  Taaf ; 
whidi  ne  €idahed,  with  three  uchet,  in 
a  style  of  elegance  never  before  seen  in 
that  country.  Unfortunately,  however, 
a  flood,  of  anusual  height,  swept  the 
bridge  away,  not  long  after  its  com- 

Eletion ;  and  having  contracted  tu  up- 
old  his  work  for  seven  years,  he  was 
obliged  to  begin  a  new  bridge;  in 
which,  says  bis  biographer,  he  adopted 
the  daring  design,  inspired  by  true 
geoiusy  of  throwing  a  single  arch  across 
the  fiveTf  fhe  span  of  which  wat  one 
hundred  and  forty  feci,  and  its  altitude 
thirty-five  feet;  supported,  at  that  time, 
to  be  the  widest  aren  in  the  world.  He 
had  only  the  parapets  to  fn  i-h,  when 
the  pressure  of  the  heavy  work  over  the 
haunches  cauaed  it  to  spring  up  in  the 
mitldle,  so  as  to  force  out  the  key- 
stones; a  disaster  winch  he  remedied 
by  making  three  cylindrical  apertures 
in  the  work  above  toe  bauncbeib  which 


reduced  the  weight  so  much,  tiiat  future 
danger  from  the  same  cause  was  fully 
secured  against;  whilst  the  contrivance 
imparted  to  the  bridge  an  additional 
air  of  elegance.  The  whole  work  was 
completed  in  1755 ;  and  **  haa  since 
stood  the  wonder  of  Wales.*'  He  was, 
soon  after,  employed  to,  build  several 
other  bridges  in  South  Wales,  making 
new  intprovements  as  ho  ptooeeded,  in 
accordance  with  three  leading  prin- 
ciples ot  bridge  architectiure,— durability, 
ftee  passage  of  the  water  imder,  and 
commodious  pri:?«njrp  for  travellers  over. 
In  addition  to  tiuie  labours,  which 
comprised,  be^idt  itridge  architecture, 
the  hnildinir  ot  forges  nnd  smelting- 
iiuusea,  lor  the  numerous  metallic  works 
in  that  partoftiie  country,  he  oflldated, 
on  Sundays,  as  a  dissenting  minister. 
His  congregation  rewarded  him  with  a 
weekly  salary ;  but  his  circumstances 
were  sucb»  that  he  was  enabled  to 
gratify  bit  diaritable  deriret  bv  distri- 
buting the  whole  of  it  among  the  poor. 
He  died  in  1789,  leaving  a  la^  wnily, 
and  highly  respectid  tot  bia  taknts, 
probityi  and  piety. 

ADAM,  (Robert,)  was  liom  at 
Kirkcaldy,  in  Fifeshire,in  the  year  1728. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  and 
received  hit  education  at  Bdinburgh; 

whence  he  proceeded,  for  professional 
improvement,  to  Italy,  and  remained 
there  for  some  years.  In  1762,  he  was 
appointed  architect  to  the  king  and 
queen;  and,  in  1764,  published,  in 
(olio,  the  result  of  some  researches  he 
had  made  at  the  ruins  of  the  Empcfor 
Diodenan's  palace,  at  Spalatro,  in  Ve» 
netian  Dalmatia.  Tiic  work  is  en- 
riched  with  seventy- one  plates,  all  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  masterly  manner; 
and  may  be  considered  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  Mr.  Stuart's  Athens,  or  Mr. 
Wood's  Balbee  and  Palmyra.  In  1768, 
Mr.  Adam  was  elected  member  for 
the  county  of  Kinross;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  resigned  bis  office  of 
axd^tect  to  their  majesties.   })e  had 
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been*  tat  wome  time,  employed,  in 
oonjunction  with  his  brother,  in  em- 
bellishing many  ancient  mannons,  and 
constructing  modern  ones;  and,  in 
177%  they  published  a  joint  work,  en- 
titled. The  Worki  in  AnMteetoiw  of 
Robert  and  James  Adam,  Ksquires; 
No.  I.  containing  part  of  the  Debign  of 
Hon  Houae,  &c.  In  the  preface,  they 
remark,  that  with  respect  to  the  novelty 
and  variety  of  the  designs,  they  have 
not  trod  in  the  paths  of  others,  nor 
derived  aid  from  their  labours.  "  In 
tlie  works,"  they  write,  ♦*  which  we 
have  had  the  honour  to  execute,  we 
have  not  only  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  our  employers,  but  even  with 
the  imitation  ot  other  artists,  to  such 
a  degree,  as,  in  some  meMure,  to 
have  brought  about,  in  diis  country,  a 
kind  of  revolution  in  the  whole  system 
of  this  useful  and  elegant  art."  This 
IsQguage  is  Mniewhat  aataining ;  yet  it 
htt  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  In  1774, 
appeared  the  second ;  in  1775,  the  third ; 
and,  in  I77f),  the  fourth  number,  of 
their  architectural  works.  Mr.  Adam, 
who  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies,  died  at  his  liouse, 
in  Albemarle  Street,  London,  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  1792,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  his  pall  being 
supported,  at  the  funeral,  by  six  noble- 
men. Among  the  many  elegant  public 
and  prifate  buildings  erected  by  tlie 
subject  of  otir  memoir,  were :  the 
Adelphi ;  the  improvements  at  White- 
hall, Edinburgh,  &c. ;  Lord  Mansfield's 
villa,  at  Caenwflwdt  Loton  Furk  House, 
&c.  &c.  "  Mr.  Adam,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  introduced  a  total  change 
in  the  architecture  of  his  country;  and 
his  fertile  genius  in  elegant  ornament, 
was  not  confined  to  the  decoration  of 
buildingi^  hut  has  been  dififUsed  into 
almost  every  branch  of  architecture. 
His  talents  extended  beyond  the  line  of 
his  own  profession:  he  displayed,  in 
his  numeroai  drawinip  in  landscape,  a 
Inzmrianoe  of  oompoiHion,  and  an  effect 
of  light  and  shadow,  which  have  scarce 
ever  been  equalled.  To  the  last  mo- 
ment of  hit  life,  he  displayed  an  in- 
creasing vigour  of  genius,  and  refine- 
ment of  taste ;  for,  in  the  space  of  one 
year,  preceding  his  death,  he  designed 
eight  great  public  works,  besides 
twenty-five  private  buildings  j  so  various 


in  their  style,  and  so  beautiful  in  their 
composition,  that  thev  have  been  al- 
lowed, by  the  hest  judees,  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  establish  hit  fiune  un- 
rivalled, as  an  artist." 

EMLYX,  (Henry,)  was  born  about 
the  year '1730,  and  having  adopted  the 
profession  of  an  architect,  Banifested 
such  abilities,  that  he  was  employed 
by  King  George  the  Third,  in  the 
whole  management  uf  the  architectural 
improvements  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Wmdsor.  '*  To  enter  on  a  de!K:rip- 
tion,"  says  his  biographer,  **  of  the 
chapel,  in  its  present  state,  would 
far  exceed  the  purpose  of  this  small 
tribute  to  his  memory.  It  may  be 
better  to  excite  a  curiosity  Sat  viating 
that  chapel,  by  stating,  that  no  odHlee 
of  the  kind  in  Europe  is,  perhaps,  equal 
to  it  in  beauty.  The  taste  and  judg- 
ment, alto,  in  ptateiving  the  hnrnony 
between  the  old  and  new  parts  of  the 
building,  have  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled,  and  never  have  been  excelled." 
Mr.  Emiyn  gives  an  account  of  a  new 
order  of  architecture,  of  which  he  de- 
clared himself  the  inventor,  in  a  work 
published  in  1784,  folio,  with  plates. 
This  design  consists  of  a  double  pillar, 
from  a  single  pedestal,  and  originated 
from  ills  observatioa  of  the  twin  trees ; 
as  the  idea  of  the  dngle  pillars  in  the 
other  orders  has  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  sin^e  trunks  of  other 
treei.  Mr.  Bmlyn,  who  vrat  a  Mlow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  died  at 
Windsor,  on  the  lOih  of  December, 
18U»  and  waa  inltmd  In  8t  George's 
ChapaL 

MYLNE,  (Robert,)  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Ith  of  January,  1733. 
ilis  father  was  an  architect  and  magis- 
trate of  his  native  elty;  and  from  him 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  received  the 
fu  st  part  of  his  professional  education. 
He  afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Academies  of 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Boloena ;  and,  at 
the  first  place,  gained  the  highest  prize 
in  the  ardkitectural  dast,  at  the  Academy 
of  St  Luke.  On  hb  return  booie^  nt 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fesaion ;  and,  among  other  undertakings^ 
engaged  in  the  treethm  of  Blaekftiart 
Bridge ;  which  was  completed,  accord- 
ing to  his  design*  in  1765,  and  for  the 
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very  tum  fpcdfied  in  his  estimate, 
n:\mply,  j^l.V?  000.  It  waa  the  first 
work  of  tlu  kiiiii  executed  in  thi« coun- 
try, ui  which  .arches  aiipcoeching  to  the 
form  of  an  elhp^is  ,  were  substituted  for 
sernicirclea ;  by  uieatis  of  which  the 
roadway  is  brought  much  nearer  to  a 
level  surface  than  in  bridges  constructed 
on  the  old  plan.  In  1763,  he  was 
appmnted  engineer  to  the  New  Rivet 
dompaov  i  andt  in  1767,  waa  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodenr«  Be  was 
also  appointed  surveyor  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral ;  and,  after  hii  4eadi»  which 
took  alaea  ob  the  5Ui  of  Un,  1811, 
was  hinuelf  buried  there,  noar  UM  tBinb 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

DANCE,  (George,)  son  of  Georp:e 
Dance,  ££u.,  architect  of  the  present 
Mansion  House,  London,  was  bom 
about  the  vmr  1710.  Having  been 
educated  lor  tiie  sauie  prolession,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  purchased,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1768,  the  office 
he  had  held,  of  clerk  of  the  works  to 
the  city  of  London,  and  resigned  it  in 
1816.  Mr.  Dance  was  early  elected  a 
royal  aeadenddan;  was  one  of  the 
council  from  1795  to  1797 ;  and  for 
many  years  pro£essor  of  architecture  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  although  he  never 
lectur'.rl.  He  was  appnintrd  ntiilitor  in 
1798  i  and  continued  to  hold  that  si- 
tuation until  his  death,  wUdi  took 
place  m  the  14kh  of  January,  1824. 

6AK DON.  (James,)  was  born  about 

the  year  1742;  and,  after  having  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  became  the 
pupil  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  and 
made  rapid  progress  under  that  cele- 
brated master.  He  was  the  first  student 
who  obtained  the  gold  medal  u  S  n  er- 
set  House,  fi>r  architecture :  and  ac- 
quired eonnderable  reputation  in  hie 
profession,  by  various  building  .  both 
in  £ngland  and  Ireland.  At  Dublui, 
he  comtmeted  the  magnificent  Cmtom 
Hons?,  the  four  courts,  King's  Iim,  and 
the  portico  to  the  Bank  (lurmerly  the 
Honse  of  Lords),  all  of  whicii  display 
much  classic  beauty  and  originality. 
"  Few  architects,"  says  iiis  bic^apher, 
•*  have  been  more  fortunate  in  being 
fmploved  on  so  runny  importntit  ptihiic 
works,  or  more  succes&lui  m  availinjj 


themselves  of  the  opiKHtunftles  eIRnred 

them;  for  almost  every  one  of  his 
buildings  are  eminently  beautiful,  com- 
bining much  picturesque  effect,  with 
correct  taste."  Besides  tbe  builHinps 
above-mentioned,  he  was  the  arciiiiect 
of  the  Court  House,  Nottingham,  and 
the  Court  House,  at  Waterford.  He 
also  acquired  great  reputation  as  an 
author,  by  his  publication  of  Vitruvius 
Britannicus;  to  which,  in  coiyunction 
with  Mr.  WooUe,  he  added  two  supple- 
mentary \uluriie8.  He  was  a  felluu  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  died  at 
Cai'nnnbronk,  near  Lucan,  Ireland^  OQ 
tiie  29tii  oi  Januarv,  1824. 

HARRISON,  (TiioMA?!,)  was  born 
at  Richmond,  in  Yorkskiire,  m  the  year 
1744.  Having  shewn  a  taste  for  draw- 
ing, he  went  to  Rome,  about  fhf  year 
1769,  where  he  studied  with  great  suc- 
cess for  several  years.  Some  designs 
which  he  made  finr  the  embellishments 
of  the  square  of  Santa  Maria  del  Po- 
polo,  were  partlt ularly  admired,  and 
obtained  him,  from  the  bands  of  Pope 
Oanganelli,  a  gold  and  sliver  medal, 
atid  admission  into  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke,  by  a  special  order.  Mr.  Har- 
rison returned  to  England  in  1766.  and 
was  soon  after  employed  in  building  a 
bridge  over  the  Lune,  at  Lancaster, 
consisting  of  ftve  arches,  being  the  first 
level  bridge  constructed  in  this  country. 
He  also  designed  and  executed  the  im- 
provements and  alterations  in  Lancaster 
Castle,  rebuilt  the  gaol,  and  county 
courts  of  Chester,  and  gave  designs  lor 
the  new  bridge  across  the  Dee,  to  be 
formed  of  one  arch  of  two  hundred  feet 
span.  His  other  principal  works  are, 
the  column  at  Shrewsbury,  erected  in 
honour  of  Lord  Hill;  the  triumphal 
arch  at  Holyhead,  built  to  commemo* 
rate  the  Unfps  landing  there;  the  jubilee 
tower  men  Moel  Famraa,  to  comme- 
morate the  fifty  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third  ;  The  Athenaeum, 
and  St.  Nicholas's  Tower,  in  Liverpool ; 
and  the  Theatre  and  Exchange  build- 
ings in  Manchester.  He  also  designed 
several  noblemen's  houses ;  and  among 
others,  iirome  Hall,  the  residenoe  of 
the  Rarl  of  Elgin.  Mr,  Harrison  died 
at  Chester,  on  the  29th  ol  March,  1829. 
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PLACE,  (Fkawcis,)  eon  of  Mr. 

Rowland  Pl^ce,  of  Dinis  lale,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  wa3  born  about  the 
year  1650.  At  ft  proper  age  he  ww 
articled  to  an  attorney  in  London,  hut 
the  house  where  he  resided  being  shut 
up,  in  1665,  in  conieqaenee  of  tlie 
plague,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  de- 
aerting  a  profession  ne  disliked,  and 
**of  fiMlowing,"  says  Lord  Orlbrd,  •*the 
roring  life  he  lored,  and  the  arts  for 
which  he  had  talenta."  He  ia  supposed 
to  have  studied  under  Baxlow,  though 
some  have  named  Hollar  as  his  master. 
He  drew  and  engraved  views  of  Tine- 
mouth  Castle  and  Light*  house  ;  the  Ca- 
thedral of  York  ;  Scarborough  Castle  ; 
several  plates  for  Thoresby's  Topogra- 
phy of  Leeds,  besides  various  other 
views  in  England,  NVales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  figures  for  Go- 
dartius's  Book  of  Insects.  Lord  Orford 
also  mentions  a  book,  containing  "  sixty- 
seven  excellent  and  useful  prints  of 
birds  and  beasts,"  executed  by  Place, 
who  died  in  the  manor-house  of  York, 
in  the  year  1728.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  he  was  offered  a 
pension  of  £500  per  annum,  to  draw 
the  royal  navy,  but  declined  accepting 
it,  having  amassed  a  competence  with- 
out. 

STURT,  (John,)  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  the  vear  1658,  and  died  in  1730. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  excel- 
lence in  the  engravinf^  of  letters,  of 
which  he  gave  an  admirable  specimen 
in  his  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  en- 
graved on  silver  plates.  In  this  work, 
each  page  is  headed  with  a  vignette, 
and  prefixed  thereto,  is  a  portrait  of 
George  the  First,  in  which  tne  lines  of 
the  king's  face  are  expressed  by  writing, 
so  small,  as  scarcely  to  be  readable  with 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  Besides 
this  work,  which  came  out  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  1717,  he  published  A  Com- 
panion to  the  Altar,  executed  in  the 
Mine  manner.  Another  ingenioui  pro- 


dnetSon  of  Start's  waa,  an  elegy  on 

Queen  M.irv,  so  niiiiiite!y  eilgn.Ted 
that  it  might  be  set  in  a  ring. 


PI\r:,  (ToiiN-,)  was  born  in  1690, 
and  after  having  received  a  classical 
education,  devoted  Mnmelf  to  the  art  of 

ciigravitig,  in  which  he  became  very 
eminent.  Little  more  has  been  stated 
relating  to  bim,  than  a  list  of  hTswwka, 
of  which  the  pritu  ipal  are,  ten  admi- 
rable prints,  representing  the  tapestrv 
hangings  in  the  Houae  or  Lords,  which 
were  so  highly  approved,  that  the  par- 
liament passed  an  act  to  secure  to  him 
the  emoluments  arising  from  them. 
To  accompany  them,  hn  engraved  five 
other  plates ;  namely,  A  View  of  the 
Creation  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk;  The  House  of  Peers,  with 
Henry  the  Seventh  on  the  Throne;  the 
same,  with  the  reigning  king  on  the 
throne,  and  the  Commons  at  the  bar ; 
The  House  of  Commons;  and.  The 
Trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  in  Westminster 
Hall.  He  also  engraved  the  whole  text 
of  Horace  and  Virgira  Bucolics  and 
Georgics,  illustrated  with  andent  bas- 
reliefs  and  gems.  He  died  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1756;  having  been  previously 
appointed  blue  mantis  to  the  Herald's 
College,  and  engraver  of  afgnct  Mtlt 
andataropii 

WORLEDGE,  (Thomas,)  was  born 
in  the  year  1701,  and  at  first  practised 
miniature  painting  and  portraits  in  oil ; 
but  not  meeting  with  encouragement 
in  either  of  these  departments  of  art, 
he  abaaduued  pamtmg,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  engraving:  He 
finished  hi?  plates  with  the  point  of 
the  graver,  or  the  ^cratchings  of  a  dry 
point,  and  was  very  successful  in  imi- 
tating the  style  of  Rembrandt,  Besifies 
his  prints,  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  possess  considerable  merit,  he  exe- 
ciitea  a  considerable  number  of  antique 
gems,  and  left  some  liia;hly  esteemed 
drawings  on  vetluni  in  Inditn  Inic  and 
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bladi  lead.  Two  of  bis  be«t  prinU  are, 
If  ucnt  TidUitt  Ckient  ifter  the  mar- 

bleat  Oxford,  and  The  Install.ttion  of 
the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  as  Ctiaacellor 
oT  Ibe  Unhrertity  of  Oxford. 

MAJOR,  (Thomas.)  was  bom  ia 
London,  in  the  year  1719,  and  was, 

accordinj^  to  thi  account  given  of  him 
by  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
collector  of  engravings,  *' directly  de- 
scended from  Uiat  Richard  Major,  of 
Huraley,  whose  daughter  was  mamed 
to  the  Pfeotector,  Richard  CromwelL" 
He  went,  early  in  life,  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  engraving  under  Le  Bas, 
and  engravea  eevenl  pl^es  after 
Berghem,  "Wouvermanns,  &c.  During 
his  residence  at  Parts,  the  battle  of 
Colleden  was  fought,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  capture  of  an  Irish  regi- 
ment in  the  service  of  France,  the 
French,  hj  way  ef  fmiiiil,  imprisoned 
such  Englishmen  as  tney  cnulcl  find  in 
their  own  country.  M^i^or  was,  in  con- 
sequence, aiteited,  mud  confined  in  the 
Bastille,  but  was  released,  ader  about 
three  months  of  durance,  by  the  inter- 
fcreoct  «f  the  governor,  the  ]iv<|uen 
d'Argcnson,  several  of  whow  mctures 
Mi^or  afterwards  engraved.  On  hb 
tetum  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
engraver  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
subsequentlv  to  the  king,  and  die-en- 
graver Co  toe  Stamp  once.  When  the 
great  seal  was  stolen,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  17S4,  Migor  was  commissioned 
to  provide  another,  and  completed  one 
of  brass  in  twenty-four  hours.  This, 
upon  his  making  one  of  silver,  was 
letnmed  to  him  in  1792,  and  ''was 
converted,"  says  his  bioprnpher,  into 
a  tea-urn,  in  which  state  ii  remains ; 
and,  as  it  is  seldom  used,  produces, 
perhaps,  less  hot  ivater  than  it  would 
have  done  as  a  great  seaL"  Major's  re- 
sidence in  London  was,  successively. 
West  Street,  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  aiiU  ia^diy,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covciu  C>  11  den,  where  he  died,  in  the 
year  1799.  Mjtjor  engraved  in  a  neat 
firm  style,  and  has  been  iustiy  com- 
plimented by  Walpole,  in  tne  last  page 
of  his  Catalogue  of  Engravers  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  liUiiiiaie  with  Ho^rtb, 
Strange,  Nollekens,  and  other  eminent 
artists  of  hid  day.  His  principal  works 
are,  a  set  of  twenty-four  prints,  en- 
l»tl«d,.The  Ruiaa  ofRattam,  otherwiic 
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Fosidonia,  m  Magna  Graecia,  after  the 
designs  of  J.  B.  Borra ;  The  Depar- 
ture of  Jacob,  after  F.  Lauri  ;  The 
Good  Shepherd,  ailer  Murillo ;  two 
landacapee,  after  Caspar  Ponwin;  a 
landscape,  with  a  man  driving  sheep, 
after  Kubens;  two  Flemi&h  Festivals, 
after  Teniera}  The  Menage,  after 
Wonverrnmns  ;  The  Travellers,  after 
N.  Berghem;  and  portraits  of  John 
Carteret,  Bail  of  Granville,  and  Car- 
dinal Pokw 

■  > 

BERRT,  (William.)  waa  bom  in 

Scotland,  about  the  year  1730,  and,  as 
a  stone  and  seal  engraver,  held  too 
distinguished  a  station  to  be  omitted  in 
the  present  class.  He  commenced 
business  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  several 
years  confined  his  views  to  the  usual 
drudgery  of  his  art;  but  having  studied 
some  ancient  intaglios,  he  at  length 
determined  to  venture  into  a  higher 
walk.  His  first  essrn'  was  a  head  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  he  executed 
with  a  precision  and  delicacy  that 
n  tonished  all  who  beheld  it.  The 
friend  to  whom  he  consigned  tfaii 
specimen  of  his  talents,  bv  diowing  it 
to  others,  spread  abroad  the  name  and 
talents  of  our  artist;  yet  so  ill  was  he 
repaid  for  the  few  works  of  this  kind 
which  were  intrusted  to  him,  thnt  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  dutv,  for  the  sake  ot  his 
family,  to  confine  himself  to  the  more 
humble  branch  of  his  art.  "  W'hen,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  he  was  occasion:! liy 
asked  to  undertake  some  finer  work,  he 
generally  found,  thnt,  thonjjh  Iil-  only 
demanded  perhaps  iiaif  the  money 
which  he  could  hare  earned  in  humbler 

work  during  the  same  space  of  time, 
yet  even  that  was  grudged  by  his  em- 
ployers ;  and  he,  therefore,  felt  that 
mere  mnsideration?  of  worldly  prudence 
demanded  liis  almost  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  ordinary  walk  of  hie  pro- 
fes^ion."  He  could  not,  however, 
abstain  altogether  from  following  the 
impnlie  of  his  genius;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  he  executed 
various  heads,  any  one  of  which,  it  is 
said,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  gain 
him  immortal  fame  among  judges  of 
excellence  in  this  department  The 
most  striking  of  these  heads  were, 
Thomson,  the  poet,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Julius  Caesar, 
a  young  Hcreule^  and  Mr.  Hanilloa  of 
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Bangor.  The  whole  number  of  heads 
eiecuted  by  Mr.  Berry  did  not  exceed 

twelve,  yet  the  beauty  ofhis  workman- 
ship soon  made  his  name  known  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  hia  performances  were 
at  length  compared  with,  and,  by  many 
distinguished  cognoscenti,  preferred  to, 
those  of  the  celebrated  Picler,  at  Rome. 
This  success,  without  relieving  him  from 
the  drudgery  of  seal  cutting,  was  the 
means  of  rendering  that  oecupation  still 
more  irksome ;  It,  however,  enabled 
him  to  gain  his  family  a  subsistence, 
Mid  to  die  unembarrassed,  though  in 
anything  but  affluent  circumstances. 
He  expired  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1783, 
leaving  a  numerous  family,  and  not  less 
respected  for  his  private  virtues  iban 
remarkable  for  his  abilities  as  an  artist. 
Of  his  merits  and  modesty,  as  an 
heraldic  seal  cutter,  though  indisputably 
the  first  of  his  time,  the  following  anec- 
dote, related  in  Chambers'  Scottish  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea: — Henry,  Duke  of 
Bucclengb,  on  suoceeding  to  his  title 
and  estates,  was  desirous  of  having  a 
seal  cut,  with  his  arms  properly  em- 
blazoned upon  k;  but  aa  mere  were 
no  fewer  than  thirty-two  compartments 
in  the  shield,  which  was  ot  necessity 
confined  to  a  very  small  space,  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  supporters,  and  other 
ornaments  within  the  compass  of  a  seal 
of  ordinary  size,  he  fiHind  tt  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  get  it  executed. 
Though  a  native  of  Scotland  himself, 
the  noUe  duke  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  a  man  of  first-rate  eminence  in  this 
art,  in  Edinburgh  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
fint  apphed  to  the  most  eminent  seal 
engravers  in  London  and  Paris,  all  of 
whom  declared  it  to  be  beyond  their 
power.  At  this  time,  Berry  was  men- 
tioned to  him,  with  such  powerful  re- 
commendations, tbat  he  was  induced  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  and  found  him,  as  usual, 
seated  at  his  wheel.  The  gentleman, 
who  had  mentioned  Mr.  Berry's  name 
to  the  duke,  accompanied  him  on  his 
visit.  This  person,  without  introducing 
the  duke,  snowed  Mr.  Berry  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal  which  die  ducliess 
dowager  had  got  cut  many  years  before, 
by  a  Jew  in  London,  then  dead,  and 
Wnieh  had  been  shown  to  others  as  a 
pattern,  asking  him  if  he  could  cut  a 
seal  the  same  as  that.  After  examining 
it  a  litde»  Mr.  Benry  anewered  him 


readily  that  he  would.  The  duke,  at 
once  pleased  and  astonished,  exclaimed, 
"  Will  you  indeed!"  Mr.  Berry,  who 
thought  this  implied  some  doubt  of  his 
abiUty  to  perform  what  he  undertook, 
was  a  little  piqued,  and  turning  round 
to  tbe  duke,  whom  he  had  never  belore 
seen,  he  said,  "  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  do  not 
make  a  better  seal  than  this,  I  will 
require  no  payment  for  it."  The  duke, 
highly  pleased,  left  the  pattern  with 
Mr.  Berry,  and  went  away.  The  ori- 
ginal contained,  indeed,  the  various 
devices  of  the  thirty«two  compartments 
distinctly  enough  to  be  seen  ;  but  none 
of  the  colours  were  expressed.  Mr. 
Berry,  in  proper  time,  fliuahed  the  seal, 
on  which  the  figures  were  not  only 
done  with  superior  elegance,  but  the 
colours  of  every  part  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  a  painter  could  delineate 
tbe  whole,  or  a  herald  blazon  it,  with 
perfect  accuracy.  For  this  extraordi- 
nary and  most  ingenious  labour,  he 
charged  no  more  than  thirtv-two 
gumeaSy  though  the  pattmi  aeu  had 
cost  aeventy-five. 

B.\SIRE,  (James,)  was  born  in 
London,  in  the  year  1730,  and  studied 
engraving,  at  first  under  his  fatlier,  and 
subsequently  under  Richard  Dalton, 
with  whom  he  travelled  to  Rome. 
Nothing  has  been  recorded  of  the 
particnuurt  of  his  life,  except  that  he 
was  engraver  to  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
ouarian  Societies.  He  died  in  1802. 
Among  his  engravings  are.  Captain 
Cook,  after  Hodges  ;  Lady  Stanhope, 
as  the  Fair  Penitent ;  Lord  Camden, 
after  Reynolds ;  Orestes  and  Pylades 
before  Iphigenia,  after  West ;  and  The 
Field  ot  the  Golden  Cloth,  after  the 
picture  at  Windsor.  TMt  last  is  the 
largest  print  that  has  been  engraved  on 
one  plate,  about  twenty-scren  inches 
by  forty-seven  inches.  Basire  was  a 
very  eminent  artist  in  his  time ;  but 
his  works,  in  point  of  accuracy  and 
finish,  bear  no  comparieoa  with  the 
principal  architectural  engraven  of  the 
present  day. 

LIART,  (Matthew,)  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1736,  but  came  to  England 
when  very  young,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  engraving  some  plates  for 
Mr.  Boydell's  collection.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  atatement  of  Bryan  i  but  Smitk 
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asserts,  upon  good  authority,  that  he 
was  born  in  London,  where  his  faiher 
"  was  a  maker  of  survelois,  a  relishing 
kind  of  sausage."  He  studied  under 
Ravenet,  the  engraver,  and  drew  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  where  he  gained  a 
silver  medal  for  the  drawing  of  a  figure 
from  the  life.  He  also  obtained  a  prize 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  seems  to 
have  been  an  artist  of  no  ordinary 
talent  Mr.  West  thought  highly  of  his 
talents,  and  predicted  his  success  in 
historical  composition,  if  he  would  study 
that  class  of  art.  He  died  in  1782, 
and  was  buried  at  Paddington.  His  best 
engravings  are  from  Mr.  West's  pictures 
of  Venus  and  Adonitt  wad  Cephalus 
and  Prodia. 

GREEN,  (Valbktine,)  was  born 
in  Warwickshire,  in  1739,  and  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  profession  of  the 
law.  He  was  accordingly  articled  to  a 
solicitor  at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire, 
but  soon  abandoned  the  desk,  and, 
without  bis  father's  concurrence,  be- 
came a  pupil  to  an  obscure  line-en- 
graver at  Worcester.  In  1765,  he  came 
to  London,  where  he  became  eminent 
ns  n  mer.zotinto  engraver,  and  shared 
witli  Eai lorn  and  M«Ardell,  the  merit 
of  bein^  the  first  to  give  consequence 
and  variety  to  that  particular  mode  of 
engraving.  In  1789,  Mr.  Green  ob- 
tained from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  a 
patent  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
engraving  and  publishing  prints  from 
the  pictures  in  tne  Dusseldorf  gallery ; 
but  after  be  l\ad  published  twenty-two 
prints  o£  that  collection,  the  French 
invasion  of  Bavaria  put  a  stop  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  plan.  In  1767 
he  was  t-ltcttd  a  member  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Artists  of  Great 
Britain ;  in  1774,  one  of  the  six  associate 
engravers  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  on 
the  foundation  of  the  British  Institution, 
he  was  appointed  keeper.  During  a 
period  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  Mr. 
Green  {Hroduced  nearly  four  hundred 
plates,  engraved  from  the  most  cele- 
brated painters,  ancient  and  modern. 
His  best  are  those  of  Hannibal  and 
Regtilus,  after  West;  which  may  rank 
among  the  ablest  and  most  energetic 
efforts  of  mezzotinto.  As  an  author,  he 
made  himself  favourably  known  by  his 
publications  of  A  Survev  of  the  City  of 
Woiceiter  i  A  Review  or  tlie  Polite  Aiti 


In  France,  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
compared  with  their  present  state  in 
England,  1783;  and  the  History  of  the 
City  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Green  died  in 
July,  1813. 

HALL,  (John,)  was  born  at  Wiven- 
hoe,  near  Colchester,  Essex,  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1739.  He  came  to 
London  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
and  was  at  first  engaged  in  painting 
ornaments  upon  china  for  the  manu- 
factories at  Chelsea,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Stephen  Janson.  After^ 
wards,  turning  his  attention  to  engrav- 
ing, he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  j 
Mr.  Ravenet,  with  whom  he  remained 
two  years  beyond  the  stimulated  time. 
During  his  apprenticeship  he  gave 
proofs  of  very  superior  skill  and  inge- 
nuity ;  and  is  said,  when  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  to  have  executed  a  draw- 
mg  in  pen  and  ink,  in  imitation  of 
engraving,  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
one  but  a  nice  judge  could  distinguish 
it  from  an  engraving.  Mr.  Hall  resided 
first  in  Berwick  Street,  and  afterwards 
in  Cumberland  Street,  near  the  New 
Road,  where,  it  is  said,  he  never  enjoyed 
his  health,  from  suffering  so  much  for 
the  loss  of  his  son-in-law,  Storace,  the 
celebrated  composer.  Upon  the  death 
of  WooUett,  he  was  appointed  historical 
en^ver  to  the  king,  and,  on  that  oc- 
casion, presented  to  i)is  maiestv,  at 
Windsor,  his  print  of  The  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,  from  a  picture  by  West  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1797,  leaving 
several  children,  one  of  whom  became 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
Hall  excelled  in  that  department  of  art 
which  is  called  the  line  or  stroke  en- 
graving. His  principal  works  are, 
Pope  Clement  the  Ninth,  after  Carlo 
Maratti ;  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Gibraltar;  William  War- 
burton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  after 
Hoare;  Richard  Chenevix,  Bishop  of 
Killaloe;  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridati, 
M. P.,  after  Reynolds;  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  Lord  Chief-justice  of  the 
Common-Pleas,  after  Gainsborough ; 
George  Colman,  after  the  same;  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  historian,  after  Reynolds ; 
Timon  of  Athens,  after  Dance;  William 
Penn,  treating  with  the  Indians  for  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  after  West; 
Oliver  Cromwell  dissolving  the  Long 
Perllament,  after  the  aame;  end  The 
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Dttth  of  tiM  Ottke  of  Setunnbeig^  at  tlit 
Battle  cf  the  Boynfi^  after  the 


BARLOMt  (Richard,)  wee  born 

in  London,  in  the  year  1743.  His 
fother  was  manv  yean  vestxy  derk  of 
the  paoish  ef  8t  S^eiehre,  and  living 
near  to  an  eminent  coachmaker,  where 
the  lord  mayor's  carriage  occasionally 
came  to  be  reudred,  hu  eon  tlieie  inoK 
bibed  a  predifection  for  art,  by  seeing 
the  allegorical  painting  on  the  panels. 
Being  ^aceA  as  a  pupil  with  Cipriani, 
he  acquired  a  mastery  in  the  art  of 
design,  and  in  1765,  was  employed  by 
Alderman  Boydell  to  make  drawings 
from  th^  Houghton  collection,  and 
afterwards  to  engrave  them  in  messo- 
tinto.  Mr.  Barimn  had  been  hie  own 
instructor  in  this  branch  of  art,  and  he 
introduced  into  the  practice  of  it  im- 
provemenli  and  inetmmente  befine  on- 
known.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1S22.  Among  Mr.  Earlom's  best  works 
are,  hb  e»|idate  fruit  and  flower  pieces, 
after  Van  Huysum ;  Agrippina,  after 
West:  the  Cock  Match  at  Lucknow, 
the  Embaaty  of  Hyderbeck  to  meet 
Lord  Cornwallia,  and  the  Tiger  Hunt, 
all  after  Zoffani.  He  also  published 
the  first  and  second  parti  of  Cbnide's 
Liber  Vciitalia. 

SMITH,  (John  Raphabl,)  the  ton 

of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Derby,  the 
landscajpe  painter,  was  born  about  the 
jrear  IToO,  and  died  in  1811.  He  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  as  a 
mezzotmto  engraver,  and  executed  a 
great  number  of  ]>Iates  of  different 
kinds,  both  from  his  own  designs  and 
the  comi^siiioDS  of  othier  masters,  of 
which  his  portndti  are  pwticuwrly 
admired.  Among  the  most  esteemed 
are,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  William 
Markbam,  Archbishop  of  Tork»  Lady 
Beaumont,  Mrs.  Musters,  and  some 
others,  all  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Aniong  his  hiitoiical  engravings,  we 
may  mention  one  of  The  Bard,  from 
Gray's  celebrated  ode,  and  others  from 
the  designe  of  FuselL  Mr.  Smith, 
besides  engraving,  drew  pottiaita  in 
crayons  with  great  success. 

LEGAT,  (Francis,)  was  born  in 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1755,  and  was 
educated  at  Bdmburgh,  where  he 
studied -nnder  Runciman,  the  artisf. 


Ht  etme  to  Lendon  in  1780,  and  teak 

lodgings  in  Charles  Street,  Westminster, 
where  he  engraved  a  plate  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Seote  resigning  her  Crown, 
and  Northcote's  celebrated  picture  of 
The  Children  in  the  Tower.  For  the 
latter,  he  was  so  amply  remmierated  by 
Alderman  Boydell,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  send  to  Scotland  for  his  mother,  to 
wlion  Us  conduct  tluoughout  life  was 
truly  exemplary.  In  1790,  he  removed 
to  Sloane  Square,  and  thence,  succes- 
sively, to  Camden  Town,  and  Chu-les 
Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  he 
died,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1809,  and 
was  followed  tothe  gnwe  by  a  lewect- 
able  body  of  mourners,  among  arnom 
was  Stothard,  the  academician.  Accord- 
ing to  Sraitbt  hie  deceaee  was  hastened 
by  a  disappointment  which  he  had 
sustained  in  being  unable  to  obtain 
•nbeeribers  to  a  plate  which  he  had 
commenced  of  Stothard's  Death  of  Aber- 
crombie.  Legat,  though  an  artist  of 
ability,  seems  to  have  died  pow,  ae  we 
are  told  by  Smith,  that  his  debts  were 
paid  by  his  steady  friend,  the  fatlier  of 
the  present  General  Kemp.  "  His  style 
of  engraving,"  says  the  same  authority, 
"  is  powerful  and  clear,  particularly  in  the 
figure  of  Cassandra  (after  a  picture  by 
Homney),  but  1  do  not  mean  to  com- 
pare any  of  his  works  to  Strange's  ex- 
traordinary printe  alter  Qudo,  or 
Woollett's  La  Hogue,  or  Sharpe's  John 
Hunter ;  but  next  to  those  specimens, 
I  know  of  no  work  of  engraving  ex- 
ecuted with  more  skill  and  effect,  than 
the  head  and  helmet  of  one  of  the 
murderers,  firom  Northcote's  picture,  the 
chiaro-scuro  of  which,  unquestionably, 
is  most  admirably  calculated  for  a  fine 
print"  His  cliief  works  beddes  those 
already  mentioned,  are,  his  engraving 
of  Ophelia,  from  a  picture  by  West ; 
The  King,  Queen,  and  Laertes,  from 
the  same  artist;  The  Continence  of 
Sdpio,  after  Pousnn;  The  Death  of 
Cordelia,  from  a  picture  b^  Barry ;  and 
two  vignettes  for  Bell's  British  Theatre. 
Legat  is  described,  by  his  biographer, 
as  a  eenaibl^  intellkent  man }  gentte  in 
his  manners,  and  serious,  except  when 
enlivened  by  the  conversation  of  his 
ficiende.  He  drew  better  than  the 
generality  of  engravers ;  and  is  said  to 
have  written,  though  he  never  pub- 
liibed,  MHne  toleralm  j^eces  of  poetry. 
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THBVV,  (Robert,^  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper,  in  Yorkshire,  was  bom  in 
that  county,  in  the  year  1758.  After 
having  passed  some  yean  as  a  common 
•oldier  in  the  NorthuaibMiMicI  ttiMOa, 
he  settled  at  Hull,  as  an  engraver,  em- 
ploying himself,  at  first,  on  cards,  shop 
bills,  fte.  Ac  length  ha  Cttempted  his- 
torical engraving,  and  succeeded  so 
well  in  the  head  of  an  old  woman,  after 
Otrard  Dow,  and  other  pieces,  that  be 
was,  through  the  recommendation  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  other  noble 
patrons,  appointed  engraver  to  dw 
rrince  of  Wales.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed by  Alderman  Boydell,  for  whom 
M  cngnved^  b«idet  ottuBr  works,  nine- 
teen large  plates  from  the  paintings  of 
Reynoldsi  Shee,  &c.,  for  Boydell's 
SlMktpeare.  Mr.  Th««r  died  at  Ste- 
vtoage^  ia  HOTtMAin^  in  July*  IWL 

SMITH,  (John  Thomai,)  Hm  mi 

of  a  sculptor,  who  afterwards  kept  a 
print  shop,  was  born  in  a  hackney-coach, 
on  the  tird  of  June,  1766.  In  1779, 
he  entered  the  studio  of  NoUekens, 
and  after  studying  three  years  under 
that  celebrated  s<^ptor,  attended  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  completed  his 
professional  education  under  the  emi- 
nent engraver,  John  Keyse  Shcrwin, 
but  seems  to  have  given  up,  for  some 
time,  the  burin  for  the  pencil,  and  was, 
fur  many  yean»  a  drawing  master. 
In  1816,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  prints  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
ritnatioa  he  still  holds.  His  principal 
works  are.  Antiquities  of  London  and 
its  Environs,  &c. ;  Remarks  on  Rural 
Scenery,  with  Twenty  Etchings  of 
Cottages  from  Nature,  &c. ;  Anti(^ui- 
ties  of  Westminster,  &c.,  containing 
twolrandred  and  sixty-six  engravings 
of  topographical  objects,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  no  longer  re- 
main ;  Ancient  Topography  of  London, 
&c.  Mr.  Smith  published,  in  1S28,  a 
work  called  Nolwkens  and  his  Times, 
which  went  tflHMgh  three  editions. 
It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  amusing 
gossip,  and  much  information,  not  to  be 
net  with  elsewliere,  respecting  the 
contemporaries  of  NoUekens ;  but,  as  a 
biographical  work,  it  has  but  little 
merit.  In  an  autobiograpbiMl  sketch 
of  himself,  the  following  paragraph  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Smith; 
**  I  can  boast  ef  aevfii  «fcnti,  lome  of 


which  great  men  would  be  proud  oL 
I  received  a  kisi,  when  a  boy,  fimn  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Robinson — was  patted 
on  the  head  by  Dr.  Johnaon— have  fre- 
quently held  Sir  Joehtia  Reyndda's 
spectacles— partook  of  a  pot  of  porter 
with  an  elephant — saved  Lady  Hamil- 
ton from  fiuUng,  when  the  newa  ar- 
rived of  Lord  Nelson's  death— three 
times  conversed  with  Geofge  the  Third 
—and  was  shat  up  in  a  room  with 
Mr.Keanfslioii.'* 

COOKE,  (Gboigb,)  was  bom  in 

London,  in  January,  1781.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Frankfbrt-on-the-Maine, 
but  had  aeUkd  in  Bnglaad  early  in  Hfe^ 
and  acquired  a  handsome  competency 
by  his  buMness,  as  a  wholesaie  con- 
fectioner. The  subject  of  onr  nicnioir 
learnt  the  profession  of  an  engraver, 
under  James  Basire,  and  not  long  aAer 
the  tmnin^on  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  was  employed  to  execute  several 
plates  for  The  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales.  He  was  engaged  for  many 
years  in  contributing  to  Pinkerton  s 
CoUe^ion  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  and 
otiier  wmfce,  diMfly  topographioU ;  and 
from  1814  until  1826,  in  executing 
plates  fiar  The  Southern  Coast  of  Eng- 
landf  a  woilt,  to  use  tlie  words  of  a 
critic,  "  memorable  on  many  accoaatif 
and  of  incalculable  importance  for  its 
action  botii  on  the  public  taste  and  the 
art  of  engraving."  It  was  planned  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  William,  their  object  being  to 
make  the  public  acquainted,  by  this 
publication,  with  the  works  of  Turner, 
then  more  generally  talked  of  than 
known.  Of  the  plates,  Mr.  George 
Cooke  engraved  one-third,  namely, 
Poole,  Land's-end,  Corfe  Castle,  Black- 
gang  Chine,  Netley  Abbey,  Teign- 
mouth,  Brighton  Beach,  Brighton 
Ciiain  Pier,  Pendennis  Castle,  Lulworth 
Castle,  Dover,  Margate,  Hythe,  Tinta- 
gel  Castle,  and  Watchett,  together  with 
eight  vignettes.  He  auo  contributed 
three  admirableplates  to  his  brother's 
edition  of  The  Thames,  and  en^aved 
the  plates  affixed  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society,  until  they  disused 
calcographic,  and  adopted  lithograpliic 
illustrations.  His  masterly  execution 
of  the  plates  in  The  Southern  Coast  of 
England,  caused  him  to  be  engaged  on 
Halewell't  Italy,  and  the  Prathidal 
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Aniiquities  and  Picturesque  Scenery  of 
Scotland.    In  the  latter,  Edinburgh, 

from  ihe  Calton  Hill,  after  Turner; 
Edinburgh,  from  St.  Anthony's  Chapci, 
and  Edinburgh,  fWm  the  Braid  Hills, 
both  after  Callcott,  rank  with  the  Iiap- 
piest  efforts  of  art;  of  the  Edinburgh 
views,  in  particular,  it  is  not^**  says  a 
critic,  "  too  much  to  assert,  that,  at  the 
Ume  of  their  appearance,  they  were 
unequalled."  Mr.  Cooke  had  prepared 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  engravings 
from  drawings  by  Callcott,  but  the  loss 
i^Alaige  mm,  by  the  defalcation  of  the 
persons  whom  he  had  deputed  to  re- 
ceive for  hnii  the  profits  ari&ing  fro.n 
tiie  Bale  of  his  plate  of  Rotterdam, 
prevented  him  from  carrying  his  plan 
into  execution.  He  aibo  began  a  work, 
entitled,  London  mod  its  Vicfaiitjr,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  carry  it  beyond  thf 
twelfth  number,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  opposition  of  n  cheap  periodicftl 
work,  but  every  way  inferior  in  exe- 
cution. For  the  last  fourteen  years,  he 
has  been  engaged  in  engraving  plates 
for  The  Botanical  Cabinet,  undertaken 
by  bim,  in  combmation  with  the  Messrs. 
Lodiges,  of  Hackney,  and  tlie  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  May, 
1817.  Besides  the  works  above-men- 
tioned, we  should  not  omit  ID  notice 
Mr.  Cooke's  admirable  engraving,  from 
a  drawing  by  Alexander,  of  Bacon's 


Statue,  at  St  Albans;  some  clever 
plates  for  the  Society  of  Dilettanti }  for 
Allason's  Po?a  ;  Mr.  Stanhope's  Topo- 
graphy of  Ulympia;  and  the  engraved 
Marbles  and  Terra-Cottar,  publluedby 
the  trustees  of  tbe  Bhtish  Museum. 

SCOTT,  (John,)  was  bor  n  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in  the  year  1784,  and, 
at  an  early  age,  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Greenwrell,  a  tallow  chandler  in  his 

native  town.  Devoting  his  lei^Tire 
iiours  to  drawing  and  engraving,  he 
showed  some  of  his  productions  to  a 
neighbouring  friend,  by  who^e  recom- 
mendation Scott  am>lied  to  Mr.  rdiard, 
the  engraver  of  Newcastle,  who  con- 
sentpcl  to  take  the  former  as  his  pupil, 
gratuitously.  Here  iie  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  art,  and  coming  to 
T.ondon,  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
animal  eri^^ravers  of  his  day.  Latterly, 
he  was  unable  t(i  work,  in  consequence 
of  ill  healtii,  a.ncl  lie  lost  his  reason  for 
sora^  time  bcibre  ins  death,  which  took 
place  at  Chelsea,  in  February,  1828. 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  artists  who 
met  together  in  the  years  ibOy-lO,  to 
form  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  decayed 
artists;  and  he  himself  became  an  ob- 
ject of  its  bounty.  His  master-pieces 
v.ere,  the  Fox-Chase,  from  Reinagle 
,'ind  Marshall's  painting,  and  the  Death 
of  the  l  oXf  liom  a  picture  by  Gilpin. 
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CREIGHTON,  (Robert,)  a  cele- 
brated dilettanti  composer,  and  son  of 
the  learned  Bishop  or  Bath  and  Wells, 
Dr.  Robert  Creighton,  famous  for  his 
attachment  to  Charles  the  First,  was 
bom  in  1639.  On  his  return  from  the 
continent,  where  he  accompanied  his 
father  on  his  flight  from  England,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  applied 
himself  m  sedalou&lv  to  the  study  of 
church  music,  that  he  attained  a  pro- 
ficiency which  has  entitled  him  to  rank 
among  the  ablest  masters  of  his  day. 
He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  canon 
residentiarv  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells, 
and  was  also  made  a  chanter,  in  1674. 
He  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
previously  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
m  the  city  of  Wells,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-seven,  in  1736.  His  beau- 
tiful anthem  of  "  I  will  Arise,  and  go  to 
my  Father,'*  which  no  one  can  peruse 
without  regrettlnff  that  it  should  be  so 
short,  is  inserted  in  Page's  Harmonia 
Sacra;  and  several  of  his  compositions 
for  the  church  are  yet  extant  in  manu- 
script, ta  Ihe  bodu  of  the  cathedral  of 
Weils. 

PEPUSCH,  (John  Christopher,) 
was  bom  at  Berlin,  in  1667,  where  his 
father  was  minister  to  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation. After  having  studied  the 
theory  and  practice  of  music,  under  two 
different  masters,  he  was  sent  for  to 
court  at  the  age  of  Iburteen,  and  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  hurp&ichord  to  the 
Prince  of  Prussia.  He  came  to  England 
soon  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  band  at  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, employing  the  remainder  of  his 
time  in  pursuing  his  musical  studies, 
and  in  composing  and  adapting  operas 
for  the  stage.  In  1713,  he  obtuned  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music,  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and,  about  the 
same  time,  was  appointed  Maestro  di 
Capella  to  the  Dnke  of  Chandos  at 
Canons.  In  1722,  he  married  an  i 
Italian  aetKiS,  with  ftlbrtiine  of  i£lO,000, 


but  still  continued  his  professional 
labours.  Hejoined  some  other  per- 
formers in  laying  the  plan  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  ;  and  when, 
in  1724,  BislMD  Berkeley  tDrmed  his 

froject  of  a  college  at  tlie  IJcrmudas, 
epusch  embarked  as  one  oi  the  pro- 
fessors, but  returned  home  in  conse- 
quence of  his  vessel  Leinp  wrecked. 
Besides  other  dramatic  music,  he  se- 
lected the  tunes  for  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
and  furnished  them  with  excellent  b:!sses. 
The  public  ta^ie  fur  Uie  new  music  oi 
Handel  and  Bononcini  beginning  to 
prevail,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  who 
possessed  little  n^vention,  and  was  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  antiquity,  gave  up 
composition,  and  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  the  theory  of  music;  in  wkncli,  in- 
deed, he  was  CQual  to  the  greatest 
musicians  of  moaern  times.  In  1737, 
he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Ciiai  icr 
House,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  to  \v}?o5e 
Transactions,  he  contributed  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Ancient  Genera  of  Music. 
He  lost  his  wife  in  1740,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  researcltes 
connected  with  his  favourite  science. 
"  Attaching  himself,"  says  Dr.  Burney, 
**to  the  mathematician,  be  Moivre,  and 
George  Lewis  Scott,  who  helped  him 
to  calculate  ratios,  and  construe  the 
Greek  writers  on  music,  he  bewildered 
himself,  and  some  of  his  scholars,  with 
the  Greek  genera,  scales,  diagrams, 
geometrical,  arithmetical,  and  harmoni- 
cal  proportions;  surd  quantities,  apo- 
tomes,  lemmas,  and  every  thing  con- 
cerning ancient  harmonics,  that  was 
dark,  unintelligible,  and  foreign  to  com- 
mon and  useful  practice."  He  died  in  the 
year  1752,  leavmg  his  manuscript  com- 
positions to  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mu- 
sic. His  very  valuable  musical  library, 
which  he  had  spent  great  part  of  his 
life  in  collecting,  was  dispersed  after 
his  death.  No  one  was  better  acquainted, 
than  Fepusch,  with  the  theory  of  modem 
muide  dowd  to  the  sixteenth  century  i 
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and  he  wm  so  thoroughly  versed,  it  is 
said,  in  the  mechanical  Taws  of  hannony, 
that^  in  glancing  his  eye  over  a  score, 
hoeouldat  once  reduce  the  wildest  and 
most  incoherent  notes  to  melody.  We 
may  mention,  as  a  proof  oUaia  industry, 
that  he  lold  Dr.  Barney,  diat  when  he 
was  a  young:  man,  he  dcrerminrd  never 
to  go  to  bed  at  n^ht  till  he  knew  some- 
tbing  that  he  did'  not  know  hi  ^ 
morning.  His  most  valuable  publica- 
tion is  considered  to  be  his  edition  of 
CoreUi*s  SoiMtaa  and  Conoertoa  in  Score, 
and  a  short  treatise  of  his  own  on  Har- 
mony, first  published  bv  the  Earl  of 
Aberaini^oneof  hu  pupils,  in  17S1. 

£CCL£S,  (John,)  son  of  Solomon 
Eocles,  a  perrormer  on  the  violin,  was 

bom  about  1668.  He  first  became 
known  as  a  composer  for  the  theatre,  of 
act  tunes^  dance  tunes,  and  some  inci- 
dental songs ;  a  collection  of  which  he 
printed,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne. 
He  also  set  to  music  Congreve's  Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  performed  in  1701, 
and  was  awarded  tite  second  prize  for 
the  music  of  that  author's  masque,  en- 
titled, The  Judgment  of  Paris.  About 
1698,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
queen's  band,  and  soon  after  retired 
to  Kingston,  in  Surrey,  where  he  died, 
some  time  previouiiiy  to  tlie  accession  of 
George  the  Second.  The  most  popular 
pieces  of  his  writing,  are  Fill,  fill  all 
yourGlasses ;  Wine  does  Wonders  every 
Day;  and  A  Soldier  and  a  Sailor,  in 
Congreve's  comedy  of  Love  for  Love, 
which  has  been  adapted  to  the  words 
in  The  B^gar's  Open,  A  Fos  may 
steal  your  Heoa,  Sir. 

KING,  (Charles,)  a  musical  com- 
poser of  some  celebrity,  was  born  about 
lb6i>,  and  educated  m  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedra),  under  Dr.  Blow. 
After  having  officiated  as  a  supernu- 
merary singer  in  that  catnedral,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music,  in 
1704,  at  Oxford  ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Jeremiah  Clarke,  succeeded  him  as 
almoner  and  master  of  the  children  of 
St.  Paul's.  In  1730,  he  was  electe<?  a 
vicar-choral  of  tliai  cathedral,  and  at  tlie 
time  of  his  death,  whidi  occurred  in 
March,  1745,  was  also  organist  of  St. 
Bennet  Finck,  in  London.  He  was  the 
composer  of  some  anthems,  and  a  great 
niamber  of  services;  whence  Dr.  Maurice 


Greene  used  to  say,  that  '*Mr.  King 

was  a  very  ^^rrvl^cah'!,-  man."  Four  of 
his  antliems  are  inserted  in  Page's  Uar- 
roonia  Sacra,  and  two  in  Steven^s 

Sacred  Music;  but  his  \vii;irirjs  are  not 
held  in  any  very  high  degree  of  esti- 
mation. 

CLAYTON,  (Thomas,)  the  earUcst, 
perhaps,  who  attempted  to  improve  the 

taste  of  the  Englisli  school  of  music, 
was  born  about  1670,  and  became  a 
menftber  of  the  royal  band  of  nra^e  In 

the  reign  of  Williim  nnd  Marv.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  inferior  talents,  but 
mttst  have  possessed  devotion  iMr  the 
science  he  professed,  since  he,  early  in 
life,  undertook  to  travel  into  Italy  for 
improvement.  Having  persuaded  him- 
self, it  is  said,  that  he  conld  reform  the 
bad  taste  of  the  English  school,  by  his 
own  compositions  in  the  Italian  style, 
he  so  far  imposed  on  the  good  sense  of 
the  public,  on  his  return  to  England, 
as  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  an  emi- 
nent musician ;  and  several  persons  of 
disUnction  were  persuaded  into  a  belief, 
that  by  means  of  his  assistance,  rusticity 
would  no  I:  nger  be  the  characteristic  of 
English  music.  "He  had  brought  with 
him,"  says  the  author  of  The  Musical 
Biography  of  the  three  last  centuries, 
"a  collection  of  Italian  airs,  which  he 
set  a  high  value  on.  Some  of  these  he 
trinngled  and  adulterated,  nnd  then, 
adapting  them  to  the  words  of  the 
drama  of  Arslnoe,  had  it  performed  in 
the  theatre  of  Drnry  Lane,  in  1705,  as 
an  op^ra  composed  by  himself."  In 
this  composiUon,  Dr.  Burney  tells  us, 
not  only  th?  common  rules  of  musical 
composition  were  violated  in  every  song, 
but  also  the  prosody  and  aooents  of  dM 
language  in  which  they  were  written. 
Public  prejudice,  however,  caiued  it 
to  be  favourably  received ;  but  his 
adaptntinn  of  Addison's  Opera  of  Rosa- 
mond was  condemned  on  the  third 
night.  It  was,  indeed,  an  execrable 
performance,  and  Clayton's  reputation, 
such  as  il  was,  sank  to  rise  no  more ; 
he  died  about  the  year  1780. 

BARRETT,  (John,)  born  about 
1674,  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Blow.  He  obtained  the  appointment  of 
music-master  to  the  boys  of  Christ's 
Hospital;  of  organist  of  St.  Mary  at 
Hill,  London,  and  died  about  1735. 
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He  wu  a  good  inti«(d«o,  and  wat 

the  composer  of  several  popular  songs 
ID  playi  performed  in  bis  time.  Among 
othen,  ne  oompoMd  that  tweet  air, 
lanthe  the  lovely,  adapted  to  the 
wprd«  in  The  Beggar's  Opera,  When 
be  holds  up  his  Hand,  arraigned  for  hit 
Life,  and  there  are  sonic  of  Iiis  com- 
positioot  in  The  f  illt  to  purge  Melan- 
choly. 

W£LDON,  (Joiiif,)  wat  born  in 
Chieheiter,  about  the  year  1680.  He 

was  a  pupil  of  Purctll's,  and,  after 
having  offidatedf  for  some  time,  as 
organwt  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
removed  to  London  in  1701.  In  ihe 
tame  year  he  was  made  a  gentleman- 
extraordinary  of  Uie  Chapel  Royal,  and, 
seven  years  afterwards,  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Blow,  as  organist  there ;  being,  at 
the  time,  orgraniit  of  St  Bride's,  Fleet 
Street.  In  1715,  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  second  ctKuposer  U>  tlie  Chapel 
Royal,  he  wat  lelected  to  fill  the  post, 
and  gave  ample  proof  of  his  fitness,  by 
the  composition  of  a  communion-service, 
and  several  anthems,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  his  appointment.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  with  George  the  First ; 
and,  when  that  prince  presented  the 
parish  of  St.  Martm-in-the- Fields  with 
an  organ,  he  was  chosen  or^nist,  pro- 
bably, in  compliment  to  his  majesty. 
He  died  in  1736,  and  was  succeeded,  in 
his  place  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  by  Dr. 
Boyce.  Weldon  has  scarcely  been  ex- 
celled, by  any  of  our  early  composers  of 
church  music,  for  taste  and  sweetness. 
His  solo  anthems  have  considerable 
merit;  but  are  inferior  to  his  full  a  i 
thems,  particularly  those  to  the  words. 
In  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  Hear  my  cry- 
ing of  vrhich  it  is  difficult  to  iiay, 
whether  the  melody  or  harmony  of  earh 
be  its  greater  excellence.  One  of  hh 
aolo  anthems,  I  will  \i(t  up  mine  eyes, 
is  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Page's 
Harmonia  Sacra;  and,  with  anoihcr, 
O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not,  is  also  in 
print  as  a  single  anthem.  His  studies, 
however,  were  not  entirely  confined  to 
tacred  piecei:  for  he  set  to  music  Con- 
greve's  masqjif,  The  Judgmentof  Paris, 
and  thereby  obtained  tlic  firbt  uf  four 
prizes,  paid  out  of  a  sum  of  ig200,  tub- 
scribed  by  persons  of  quality,  to  be 
given  for  the  best  compositions  on  the 
above  tobject. 


I8HAM,  (John,)  a  composer  of  con- 
siderable, but  ill-appreciated  merit,  was 
born  about  1685.  Under  what  master 
he  received  his  musical  instruction  is 
not  known,  but  he  was  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Dr.  Croft,  whose  deputy 
he  wat  for  many  years ;  and  when  that 
learned  musician  resigned  his  place  of 
organist  of  St.  Anne't,  Westminster,  in 
1711,  he  procured  Itham  to  be  elected 
in  his  stead.  He  had  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  1715, 
and  in  1718  he  was  elected  organist  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  which  he  subse- 
quently resigned  for  St.  Margaret's, 
\\  e&tminster.  He  died  in  1726,  leaving 
behind  him,  in  manuscript,  several  valua- 
ble servicet  and  anthems  for  the  church. 
The  words  of  two  anthems,  composed 
by  him,  namely,  Unto  Thee,  O  Lord| 
and,  O  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  New  Song, 
are  in  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Croft, 
and  published  in  1712|  entiUedi  Di- 
vine Harmony. 

ROSEINGRAVE,  (Thomas,)  wat 
born  about  the  year  1695,  in  Dublin, 
where  his  father  was  one  of  the  vicars- 
choral  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  musical 
education  in  his  native  city,  whence  he 
was  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  chapter 
of  St.  Patrick's,  to  Italy.  How  long  he 
studied  at  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in 
1710,  is  uncertain,  but  in  1720,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  some  concern  in  the 
management  of  the  opera  at  the  Haymar- 
ket ;  for,  in  that  year,  ne  brought  upon  the 
stage,  with  some  additional  songs  of  his 
1 -AI),  Scarlatti's  opera  of  Narcissus.  He 
afterwards  became  a  teaclicr  of  music, 
in  the  principles  of  which  he  was  deeply 
skilled  ;  though  his  style,  both  of  play- 
ing and  roniposlng,  is  said  to  have  been 
harsh  and  lorbidding.  About  1725,  he 
was  appointed  oi^nist  of  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  then  newly  erected; 
and  ihortiy  afterwards,  being  rejected 
by  a  lady  on  whom  he  had  fixed  hit 
affections,  his  intellect  became  deranged, 
in  a  singular,  but  irrecoverable,  manner. 
He  declared  that  he  heard  the  strings  of 
his  heart  crack,  at  the  lime  he  received 
the  lady's  refuiial,  and  on  that  account 
used  to  call  the  disorder  of  his  intellects 
his  crepation,  from  the  Italian  verb 
creparef  to  crack.  Alter  tliis  unfortunate 
adventure,  he  wat  never  able  to  hear 
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any  noise  without  emotion;  and  if, 
during  his  performance  on  the  organ,  any 
one  near  him  coughed,  ineezed,  or  blew 
his  nose  with  violenee,  he  would  in- 
stantly quit  the  instrument,  and  run  out 
of  the  church,  seemingly  in  the  greatest 
pain  and  terror,  crying  out,  that  it  was 
Old  Scratch  that  tormented  him,  and 
played  on  his  crepation.  On  account  of 
this  occasional  insanity,  he  was,  in  1737, 
superseded  as  organist  of  St.  George's 
Church,  by  Keeble,  who,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Roseingrave's  decease,  in  1750, 
generously  divided  his  salary  with  him. 
Koseingrave,  who  was  such  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Palestrina,  that  he  used 
to  decorate  his  bedchamber  with  scraps 
of  passa<*es  from  his  works,  published  a 
colleciioa  of  Scarlatti's  Lessons  for  the 
Harpsichord,  in  which  are  contained 
also  two  or  three  of  his  own,  besides 
some  Voluntaries  and  Fugues  for  the 
Organ  and  Harpsichord;  and  Twelve 
Solos  for  a  ("lerman  Flute,  with  a  Tho» 
.  rougli-ha  i  tor  the  Harpsichord. 

COOKE,  (Benjamin,)  born  about 
1730,  was  son  ot  Beiijauiiu  Cooke,  a  mu- 
sic-seller in  New  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
His  fither,  who  died  when  he  was  but 
nine  years  of  age,  placed  him  with  Dr. 
Pepusch,  under  whom  his  pngrcss  was 
so  rapid,  that,  at  twelve,  he  was  compe- 
tent to  the  duty  of  deputy-organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  After  the  founda- 
'  tion  of  the  AcaiJemy  of  Ancient  Music, 
he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  tlieir  per- 
formances, and  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Pe- 
puscl!,  in  17:')2,  became  ronductor,  a 
post  lie  LoiiLuiued  to  fiold  iur  thirty- 
seven  years.  In  the  same  year,  he  suc- 
ceeded Bernard  Gates,  as  lay  clerk,  and 
master  of  the  boys  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  in  1762,  he  was  appointed 
organist.  In  1775,  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music,  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  performed,  as  an  exercise,  his 
anthem,  Behold,  how  good  and  joytully  ! 
originally  composed  for  the  instailatioii 
of  the  late  Duke  of  York  as* knight 
of  the  Bi\th.  In  17S2.  he  was  electc^d 
organist  at  St.  Martiu's-ia-the  Fields ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  George  the 
Third  nominated  him  to  be  one  of  the 
sub-directors  of  the  grand  commemo- 
ration of  Handel.  From  the  age  of 
thirtv.  be  had  be^n  '^nl'j^rt  to  occasional 
fits  of  the  gout,  and  to  disiiipate  tiieir 
effiseta,  the  suminen  of  1790,  and  thxee 


following  years,  were  passed  by  him  in 
excursions  to  Ramsgatc,  Brighton,  Ox- 
ford, and  Windsor.  On  his  return  from 
the  latter  place,  in  the  autumn  of  1793. 
he  was  seized  with  an  attack  in  tiie 
legs,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  September 
in  uat  year,  leaving  two  sons.  His 
private  character  was  extremely  amiable, 
and  he  is  described  by  Miss  Hawkins, 
daughter  of  Sir  John,  as  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest and  best-tempered  men  that  ever 
existed.  Dr.  Cooke's  compositions, 
which  were  chiefly  written  for  the  Aca- 
demy of  Ancient  Music,  the  choir,  or 
Catch  Club,  are  characterized  by  cor- 
rectness. But  though  he  is  always 
elegant,  he  is  seldom  deeply  impressive, 
and  rarely  evinces  a  genius  that  could 
soar  beyond  the  bounds  of  education. 
His  chief  printed  works  are,  two  books 
of  canons,  glees,  rondos,  and  duets; 
Milton's  Morning  Hymn,  and  CoUins's 
Ode  on  the  Passions.  Amongst  the 
most  popular  of  his  secular  productions, 
have  been  the  exquisite  duets,  Thyrsis, 
When  he  left  Me;  and,  Let  Rubinelli 
Charm  the  Ear;  his  chorus,  I  have 
been  Young ;  and  his  glees,  Hark  the 
Lark,  As  the  Shades  of  Eve,  How  Sleep 
the  Brave,  In  Paper  Case,  and,  In  the 
Merry  Month  of  May. 

HAYES,  (William,)  was  born  about 
the  year  170S,  and  was  appointed,  early 
in  life,  organist  of  SL  Mary's  Church, 
Shrewsbm  y,  which  situation  ht>  retained 
tiil  a  vacancy  occurring  at  Ciniatciiurch, 
Oxford,  be  was  chosen  to  fill  it.  Here 
he  was  admittpd  fo  tlif*  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  uuisic,  Hiid  iu:  .iuerwards  became 
organist  of  several  of  the  colleges,  and 
was  elected  to  the  dignitv  of  7iri-?'fal 
professor.  He  had  the  sole  conduct  and 
management  of  the  concerts  and  music- 
meetings  at  Oxford,  from  his  entry  on 
his  professorship,  till  the  time  of  his 
deatn,  which  happened  in  1779.  He 
was  considered  a  studious  and  active 
professor,  as  well  as  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  organ ;  was  liberal  in  his 
views,  and  so  learned  in  his  profession, 
as  to  have  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.  Whibt 
at  Siirewslni  I  y,  he  composed  and  printed 
a  Set  of  Euyli^li  Ballads ;  a  few  of  his 
glees,  catches,  and  canons,  have  also 
been  published.  When  Avison's  book 
appeared,  in  which  Geminiani  and 
Harcdlo  were  prefoned  to  Haiidd» 
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Hayct  Mifwerad  him  with  some  aeri- 

mony,  not  only  defending  Handel,  hut 
accusing  Avison  hiimeli  of  ignorance  of 
ciMUDiterpobt 

KENT,  (Jambs,)  was  born  in  Win- 
cheater,  <m  the  13th  of  March,  1700. 

He  received  ihc  first  part  of  his  musical 
education  in  the  choir  of  that  cathedrai, 
under  the  tuidon  of  Vanghan  Richard- 
son; but,  after  some  time,  was  rcrr  oved 
to  London,  and  admitted  one  of  ttie 
diUdren  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  under 
Dr.  Croft.  His  first  public  situation 
was  as  oiganist  to  the  church  of  Findon, 
in  Northamptonshire ;  from  which  he 
removed,  on  being  appointed  to  a  similar 
post  at  the  diapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Camhridgt.  In  1787,  he  quitted  it  to 
become  organist  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, and  of  the  chapel  of  Winchester 
College,  on  which  ocnsion  the  Society 
of  Trinity  College  presented  him  \\'i\h 
an  elegant  piece  of  plate.  He  died  ia 
liis  name  place,  nnirersally  respected, 
in  the  year  1776;  having,  a  short  time 
previously,  published  in  score  a  volume 
of  twelve  anthems.  As  a  composer  of 
sacred  music,  he  ranks  ariM!:i:,'  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  this  country,  espe- 
dally  tor  a  doe  intermixture  of  that 
harmony  and  melody  which  renders 
this  species  of  music  interesting  both 
to  learned  and  unlearned  auditors. 
His  Hearken  unto  this,  O  Man!  and, 
When  the  Son  of  Man,  are  truly 
subfime  compositions  In  the  solemn 
style.  The  fourth  verse  in  The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd,  as  a  bass  solo,  and 
the  nz^  verse,  in  which  the  two 
voices  unite,  produce  a  striking  and 
most  pleasing  effect ;  the  one  by  its  ma- 
jestic simplicity,  and  the  other  by  its 
pastoral,  yet  elegant  harmony.  Few 
anthems  have  obtained  more  celebrity 
than,  O  Lord,  our  Governor,  My  Song 
shall  be  of  Mercy,  and.  Hear  my  Prayer ; 
nor,  it  may  be  added,  are  the  works  of 
any  composer  more  frequently  heard  in 
our  cathedrals,  and  the  chapels  of  col- 
leges and  collegiate  churches,  or  more 
devoutly  listened  to,  than  are  those  of 
James  Kent  After  his  decease,  Mr. 
Corfe,  the  organist  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, published  a  second  volume  of  his 
works,  containing  A  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Service,  and  Eight  Anthems,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  be  himselfprinted. 
Some  of  these  have  been  printed  sepa- 


rately, and  ft  few  of  them  have  been 

admitted  into  the  Harmonia  Sacra: 
and  other  editions  of  bis  compositions 
have  also  been  printed  for  the  use  of  our 
cathedrals  and  churclies. 

TRAVBRS,  (John,)  was  bom  about 

1703,  and  commenced  his  education  in 
the  choir  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor, where,  attracting  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Henry  Godolphin,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Provost  of  Eton,  that  gen- 
tleman apprenticed  him,  at  bis  own 
expense,  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Maurice 
Greene,  under  whom  and  Pepusch,  he 
completed  ills  musiod  education.  Alwut 
1725,  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  and  afterwards  of  Ful- 
ham.  In  1737,  he  suoeeeded  Jonathan 
Martin,  as  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
which  situation  be  held  till  his  death, 
in  1758.  In  the  diapel  books  are  sun- 
dry anthems  of  his  composition ;  but  as 
a  composer,  he  is  best  luiown  to  the 
wwid  by  eighteen  omaonets,  being 
verses  and  songs,  chiefly  taken  from  tlie 
posthumous  works  of  Prior,  which  he 
set  for  two  and  three  voices,  in  a  style 
as  elegant  as  it  is  original.  Amongst 
these  is  the  much  admired  duet  of 
Haste,  my  Nanette.  He  liicevrise  pub- 
lished the  wliole  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
for  one,  two,  tliree,  four,  and  five  voices, 
with  a  thorough-bass  Ibr  the  harpsi- 
chord. 

SMITH,  (John  CHawTiAN,)  the 

friend  and  associate  of  Handel,  under 
whom  his  talents  were  principally 
formed,  and  several  of  whose  oratorios 
he  produced,  was  born  about  1705.  He 
was  conductor  of  several  grand  concerts 
between  the  years  17S2  and  1768,  in- 
cluding ei;,'ht  performances  of  Handel's 
Samson.  Amongst  his  own  composi- 
tions are,  Teraminta,  an  opera,  produced 
in  1732;  llosalinda,  in  1739;  The  La- 
mentation of  David,  or.  The  Death  of 
Saul  and -Jonathan,  an  oratorio;  and 
Six  Sets  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord. 
We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Smith,  whose  re» 
putation  was  greater  than  the  very 
scanty  memorials,  which  are  to  be  found 
respecting  him,  would  lead  us  to  imagine. 

NARES,  (James,)  broUier  of  Sir 
James  Nares,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleaa,  was  bom  about 
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1710.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  his  early 
education,  and  the  first  mention  of 
him,  as  a  public  character,  is  as  organist 
of  tbe  cathedral  church  of  York,  where 
he  composed  several  anthems  and  ser- 
vices, and  obtained  a  celebrity  that 
caused  him,  cn  fhe  death  of  Travers, 
In  1758,  to  be  promoted  to  the  post  of 
organist  and  composer  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  London,  having,  the  year  pre- 
viously, had  the  dignity  of  doctor  of 
music  conferred  upon  him  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  afterwards  succeeded  Bcr> 
nard  Gates,  as  master  of  the  children 
of  tbe  Chapel  Hoyal,  but  resigned  this 
dtnation  In  1780.  The  former  he  re- 
tained, with  great  credit,  till  his  decease, 
which  happened  at  his  residence  in 
Great  James  Street,  Wettmlntter,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1783.  Dr.  Narcs's 
compositions  display  great  genius,  and 
a  thorough  knowle^  of  the  science  of 
music.  They  are  not  numerous,  and 
were  principally  for  tbe  church.  Among 
the  principal  are,  his  anthems.  Behold, 
how  good  and  joyful  !  and  0  Lord  my 
God  1  which  are  inserted  in  Stevens's 
leoond  volume  of  Sacred  Murii^  and  a 
bMtttiftil  service  In  the  key  of  C. 

ALCOCK,  (JoHK,)  vras  bom  in 
London,  on  the  llih  of  April,  1715. 
At  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  entered  a 
chorister  of  St  Paul's,  under  Charles 
King,  and  at  fourteen,  was  articled  to 
the  celebrated  blind  rouacian,  Stanley. 
In  1737,  he  was  elected  organist  of  St 
Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth,  where  he 
published,  by  subscription,  twelve  songs, 
and  six  suites  of  lessons,  for  the  harp- 
sichord. In  Jitnuary,  1742,  he  removed 
to  Reading,  to  till  the  situation  of  or- 
ganist, by  Mr.  Stanley's  recommenda- 
tion. Here  he  published  six  concertos 
for  instruments,  a  set  of  psalm  tunes 
and  hymns,  which  lie  had  composed 
for  the  use  of  the  charity  children ; 
also,  a  collection  of  old  psalm  tunes, 
and  several  canons.  In  1749,  be  was 
offered,  and  accepted,  the  place  of 
organist  of  Litchfield  Cathedral,  with 
those  of  vicar-chorat  and  master  of  the 
boys.  In  1755,  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  and,  ten  years  afterwards,  that 
of  doctor  of  music.  In  1761,  he  was 
chosen  organist  of  Sutton  Colfield,  in 
Warwickshire ;  and  in  1765,  of  Tam- 
WKMlli,  In  StafflbrdsMiei  both  of  which 


he  waa  allowed  to  hold,  with  Iiis  post  of 

vicar-choral.  Being  fund  of  retirement, 
and  but  little  disquieted  with  passing 
events,  it  woi  not  till  1770,  that  he  learnt 
the  existence  of  The  Nobleman's  and 
Gentleman's  Catch  Club,  when  he  was 
persuaded  to  become  a  candidate  for 
their  several  prises.  This  was  so  late 
in  the  year,  that  the  period  allowed  for 
ddivermg  in  performances  had  nearly 
expired,  added  to  which,  he  was  closely 
engaged  in  correcting  the  proof  sheets 
of  a  volinne  cS  Anthems  he  was  about 
to  publish.  Under  these  circumitancea 
he  produced  his  pleasing,  scientific, 
and  sueoessfiil  glee,  HallT  ever-pleas- 
ing Solitude,  to  which  the  medal  was 
adjudged.  In  the  two  following  years, 
the  priae  medals  for  the  best  canons 
were  also  awarded  to  him :  but  after 
gaining  a  fourth  medal,  for  another 
glee,  be  dedlhed  fiirther  competition. 
In  1771,  appeared  his  volume  of  twenty- 
six  anthems,  which  have  been  occasion- 
ally performed  in  almost^  every  dioir 
in  the  kingdom;  and  in  1791,  WBS  pub- 
lished his  Harmonia  Festi,  a  collection 
of  canons,  glees,  and  catches.  In 
1793,  he  experienced  a  severe  shock  in 
the  loss  of  nis  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  upwards  of  fifty-five  years. 
In  1802,  he  published  his  collection  of 
One  hundred  and  six  Psahn  Tunes,  en- 
titled, The  Harmony  of  Sion,  the  works 
of  different  composers,  harmonized  for 
soprano^  tenor,  and  toss,  forming  an 
excellem  oolleietion  oPvrliat  Is  railed 

"  the  good  old  psalmody."  He  died  at 
Litchfiehi,in  March,  1806,  in  the  ninety- 
first  3rear  of  bfs  age,  leaving  a  son,  or- 
ganist of  Newcastle-under-line,  and 
three  daughters.  He  was  a  most  ami- 
able and  consdentious  man,  a  good 
musician,  and  a  learned  and  scientific 
composer ;  by  no  means  wanting  in  tbe 
elegances  of  his  art,  but  attadied  more 
to  sacred  than  secular  composition. 
"  For  twenty  years  before  his  death," 
says  the  author  of  Musical  Biography, 
"  he  was  the  oldest  vicar- choral  m 
Litchfield  Cathedral,  yet  he  was  scru- 
pulous in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  such  ;  though  frequently  reminded 
of  his  right  to  indulgence  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  and  latterly  afflicted  with 
gout  and  disease,  brought  on  by  age 
and  infirmity;  he  was  seldom  known 
to  avail  himself  of  Ills  nrivileges,  except 
a  month  or  two  in  mt  winter,  wUch 
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he  waa  accustomed  to  spend  with 
his  daughters  in  London."  Bettdes  the 
woik.>  alrrarly  named,  he  composed 
a  church  service  in  the  key  of  E, 

Sublished  in  1753,  and  ft  tet  offifty^life 
ouble  and  lUiii^e  dunmtoi 

AVISON,  (Charles,)  an  eminent 

composer,  but  of  whose  life  few  particu- 
lars are  known,  issupposed  to  have  been 
born  at  Newcastle,  about  the  year  1720. 
He  visited  Italy  in  his  early  days, 
where  he  studied  music  with  industry; 
and  on  his  return,  became  a  pupil  of 
Geininiani,  then  resident  in  England, 
lie  wa;i  afterwards  elected  organist  of 
Newcastle*iipoi>-Tyne,  but  he  first 
became  Itnown  to  the  ptiblir  in  1752, 
wiien  he  published  his  well-known 
Essay  on  Musical  Expression,  which, 
says  tiie  author  of  Musical  Biography, 
**  contains  suuie  judicious  reflections  on 
music ;  but  his  divisions  of  the  modern 
authors  into  classes,  is  rather  fanciful." 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  work, 
MarceUo  and  Geininiani  are  lavishly 
eulogized  ;  the  latter  frequently  to  the 
prejudice  of  Handel,  in  whose  de- 
fence a  pamphlet  was  published,  the 
ensuing  year,  by  Dr.  ^VilIiam  Hayes, 

Srofessor  of  music  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  entitled,  Remarlcs  on  Mr.  Avi< 
son's  Essay  on  Musical  Expression. 
Soon  after  Avison  re-published  his 
boolc,  with  a  reply  to  Dr.  Hayes,  in 
which  he  displayed  no  new  powers  as 
an  antagonist,  but  added  a  letter,  con- 
taining many  detached  particulars  re- 
lative to  music.  His  other  compositions 
extant  are,  five  collections  of  concertos 
for  a  full  band  (fort^-four  in  number), 
some  quar  cts  and  trios,  and  two  sets  of 
sonatas  for  the  harpsichord  and  two 
▼iolint,  a  species  of  music  little  known 
in  Eni^Iand  till  his  lime.  The  cbr\rnrrer 
of  the  music  of  Avison  is  light  and  ele- 
gant, but  deficient  in  orginality,  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  his  too  close 
attachment  to  the  style  of  Geminiani. 
It  is  said  that,  when  that  eminent  com- 
poser affected  to  treat  with  contempt  the 
compositions  of  Handel,  he  used  to  say, 
"  Charley  Avison  shall  malce  a  l»etter 
piece  of  music  in  a  month's  time."  Of 
nis  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,  a 
w  Hter  in  The  Harmonicon  says,  *'  it 
attracted  the  notice,  not  only  of  the 
dilettantit  but  of  general  readers  ;  for, 
being  written  in  easy  and  ratiner  degant 


style,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
terms  purely  technical,  and  treating  the 

subject  in  a  mannrr  that  rendered  it 
interesting  to  the  phiiosophical  inquirer 
into  the  rationale  of  composition, — it 
filled  np,  for  n  tin.c,  atlenst,  a  chasm  in 
literature,  and  not  only  laid  down  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  composer— that 
is  to  say,  the  composer  capable  of  think- 
ing— but  furnished  the  lover  of  music 
with  some  means  of  reasoning  on  an  art 
that  afforded  him  pleasure,  for  which 
he  had,  till  then,  been  unable  to  account 
on  anything  like  fixed  principles."  In 
the  second  edition  which  appeared  of 
this  work,  in  1753,  was  added  an  in- 
genious and  learned  letter  to  the  author, 
ronrcrning  the  music  of  the  ancients, 
since  knuwn  to  be  written  by  Dr. 
Jortin.  Mr.  Avison  died  at  Newcastle, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1770. 

HARRINGTON,  (Henry,)  of  the 

same  family  as  the  author  of  the  Oceana, 
and  the  translator  ot  Orlando  Furioso^ 
was  born  at  Kelston,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1727.  After  having  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  under 
a  private  tutor  at  home,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Ins  uncle, 
William,  vicar  of  Kingston,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  by  him  sent  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  in  1745,  where  he  discovered 
such  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics, 
music,  and  poetry,  as  astonished  Iris 
fellow  collegians,  and  . created  so  great 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  amongst  them, 
that  many  felt  ashamed,  it  is  saJd,  at 
their  inferiority  to  what  they  called 
(the  college  being  mostly  filled  with 
men  from  the  north,)  a  '*  west-country 
boy."  He  graduated  B.  A.  in  1748  ; 
and  having  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
the  church,  ewnmeneed  the  study  of 
medicine,  on  the  recommendation  of 
an  eminent  physician  at  Bath,  his 
uncle,  from  whom,  however,  he  re- 
ceived no  assistance.  He  remained  at 
Oxford  till  he  commenced  M.  A.  in 
1751,  soon  alter  which,  he  proceeded 
to  that  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  left 
college  with  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  first  clasdcal  scholars  of  his  day, 
though  he  owed  it  rather  to  quickness 
of  comjprebension,  than  a  habit  of 
study,  for  which  he  was  never  remark- 
able. He  had  been  previously  elected 
a  member,  and  was  one  of  the  **  chief 
ornaments,"  it  is  said,  of  the  Oxford 
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Society,  founded  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 

William  Hayes,  the  professor  of  music, 
known  as  the  Gentlemen  Musicians," 
none  of  whom  were  permitted  to 
perform,  unless  they  could  both  pkiy 
and  sing  at  sight  It  was  this  con- 
nexion, probably,  and  his  great  love 
of  music,  that  was  tlie  cause  of  liis 
founding,  after  he  settled  at  Bath,  the 
celebrated  Harmonic  Society,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  performance  of  glees, 
catches,  &c.,  though  none  but  gentle- 
men of  character  were  ever  ballotted 
for.  The  number  of  subscribers  be- 
came very  great ;  and  besides  many  of 
the  first  nobility,  George  the  Fourth, 
and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
were  constant  attendants  during  their 
sojourn  in  Bath.  Harrington  attained 
the  uncommon  age  of  eighty-nine ; 
dying  on  the  15th  of  January,  1816. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and 
almost  universal  acquirements;  of  a 
humane  and  benevolent  disposition ; 
and  highly  respected  as  a  physician, 
in  which  character  he  practised  for 
many  years,  both  with  advantage  to 
himself  and  the  public  A  few  years 
preceding  his  decease,  he  was  selected 
to  till  the  office  of  mayor  of  Bath,  the 
duties  of  which  station  he  discharged 
with  credit  and  dignity.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  his  compositions  are, 
originality,  tenderness,  and  correct 
harmony.  In  some  of  his  humorous 
productions,  particularly  Old  Thomas 
Day,  and  The  Aldermaii'i  Thumb,  he 
was  very  successful;  but  if  he  really 
was  the  composer  of  that  charming 
duet,  How  sweet  in  the  Woodlands, 
which  has  been  universally  ascribed  to 
him,  though  some  say  upon  doubtfid 
authority,  that  alone  would  have  given 
him  a  high  reputation,  as  long  as  the 
music  of  our  native  composers  shall  be 
preserved  to  us.  Among  otiier  uf  hin 
productions  of  a  high  character,  it  his 
catch.  How  great  is  the  Pleasure ;  and 
his  Egyptian  love  song,  printed  in  the 
Harmonicon  for  1830.  **The  dty  of 
Bath,"  says  Parke,  in  his  Musical 
Memoirs,  speaking  of  the  time  wlieu 
the  doctor  had  proiduced  such  an  effect 
upon  society  there  by  his  spirited  ex- 
ample, "formerly  teemed  with  musical 
excellence,  and  many  striking  com- 
positions were  given  to  the  public,  by 
several  of  its  distinguished  residents, 
among  whom  may  bo  notioed  the  Earl 


of  Momington,  who  compoecJ  the 

beautiful  glee.  Here,  in  cool  grot ;  Dr. 
Harrington,  celebrated  for  his  large 
wjg,  and  the  fitvourltedtte^  How  iweet 
in  the  Woodland  Ike" 

AYRTON,  (Edmund,)  the  aoa  of  a 

respectable  maj;istratc,  was  born  at 
llipon,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1734.  He  was 
intended  for  the  church ;  and  with  that 
view,  was  placed  at  llipon  grammar 
school,  where  he  was  contemporary  with 
Bishop  Porteus  for  five  years.  His 
early  display  of  a  strong  passion  for 
music,  induced  his  father  to  remove 
him  to  York,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  organist  of  the  church,  Dr. 
Nares.  His  progress  was  such,  that  he 
was,  at  an  early  age,  elected  organist, 
and  rector  chor6  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Southwell,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, where  he  resided  some  years, 
and  married  a  lady  of  family.  He 
removed  from  thence  to  London,  in 
1764,  on  being  appointed  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal;  he  was,  shortly 
after,  installed  a  vicar-choral  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  he  subsequently 
became  a  lay  clerk  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1780,  Bishop  Louth  made 
him  master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  upon  the  resignaiion  of  Dr. 
Nares.  In  1784,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  music,  to  which  ruuk 
he  was,  some  time  afterwards,  admitted 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  ex- 
ercise on  this  occasion,  which  he  after- 
wards publislud  in  score,  was  a  grand 
antliem  tor  a  full  orchestra,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  performed  at  St.  Taul's, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  general  thanks* 

Jiving  for  liie  peace,  un  the  29th  of 
uly  of  the  above  year.   In  the  same 
year,  he  wag  chosen  one  of  the  assist- 

I ant-directors  of  the  celebrated  com- 
memwation  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a 
I  post  he  sustained  in  all  the  subsequent 

Kerformances  in  the  Abbey.  In  1805, 
e  relinquished  the  mastership  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  having 
for  many  years  previously  been  per- 
mitted to  execute  the  duties  of  all  his 
;  appointments  by  deputy.  He  died  in 
1808,  and  waa  buried  in  tlie  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  near  his  wife's 
remiins  and  those  of  several  of  his 
ctJiluren.  "  Dr.  Ayrton,"  says  tfce 
author  of  The  DictiMiary  of  Mtrndana, 
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*  was  an  excellent  musician,  of  whiicii 
his  compositions  for  the  church  bear 
indubitable  evid.  nrr.  The  performance 
of  ilicse  has  been  coiitrned  chiefly  to  the 
Royal  Chapel ;  but  the  publication  of 
thrill,  which  has  been  long  expected, 
would  usefully  augment  the  musical 
MMKirces  of  ourv«noiitclMrifs,and  add 
no  stnall  Ittttm  to  th«  Bant  of  this 
author.** 

HAYES,  (Philip.)  son  of  the  emi- 
nent professor,  Dr.  William  Hayes,  was 
born  in  Shrewsbury,  in  1739.  He 
received  the  principal  part  of  his  mu- 
sical education  under  his  father,  and 
wair  early  in  life,  admitted  one  of  the 
ffeii:1cmen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
Loudon.  He  resided  in  the  metropolis 
till  about  1779,  when  he  succeeded 
his  father  n>  profcs-or  of  music  at  Ox- 
ford, having  previou&iy  taken  liis  degree 
of  doctor  of  musie.  He  presided  at 
nl!  the  celebrated  mnsic  meetings  at 
Oxford,  till  11^7 1  in  the  March  of  which 
year  he  came  to  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attend] r:?  die  ensuing  festival 
of  the  Musical  1-  uud.  lie  iiad  dressed 
himaelf  on  tiie  morning  of  the  19th,  in 
order  to  attend  the  Ch;ipel  Royal,  but 
was  suddenly  talcen  ill,  and  expired 
soon  after.  Hi*  body  was  deposited  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  several  of  the 
most  eminent  musical  men  attended  as 
mourners.  Mr.  Hayes  is  described  by 
Parke  n  •  rc'embling  Falstaff  in  bulk  and 
good-humour ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
neariy  equalled  in  weight  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Bright,  the  niiUer  of  Maiden, 
in  Essex.  When  be  came  from  Oxford 
to  London,  he  had  two  placet  taken  for 
him  in  the  stage-coach,  from  which, 
after  he  was  got  in  (a  work  of  some 
difficulty),  he  was  not  removed  till  he 
arrived  at  his  journey's  end.  The 
writer  of  an  article  respecting  him,  in 
Rees*i  C>  1  >  ciia,  however,  so  far 
fronj  allowing  him  a  character  for  good 
humour,  says  of  him,  "  with  a  very 
limited  genius  for  composition,  and 
unlimited  vanity,  envy,  and  spleen,  he 
was  always  on  the  fret;  uid,  by  his 
situation,  had  the  power,  which  he 
never  sparod,  to  rrr.  ler  all  niiisicians 
uncomfortable.  No  one  entered  the 
tmiversity,  occasionally,  or  from  cu- 
riosity, who  did  not  alarm  him."  Res- 
pecting liis  compositions,  little  is 
known  ;  they  conrist  chiefly  of  anthems 


and  services,  and  are  said,  in  many 
respects^  to  poMOSi  great  excellence. 

ARNE,  (Michael,)  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Ame,  was  born  about  1740, 

and  was  able  to  execute,  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  the 
lessons  of  Handel  and  Scarlatti,  with 
wonderful  rapidity  and  correctness.  So 
great,  indeed,  had  been  his  practice, 
and  such  was  his  perfection  on  this  in- 
strument, even  at  this  early  age,  that 
it  was  thought  he  could  play  better 
than  any  other  living  performer.  Alter 
having  produced  his  opera  of  Cymon, 
his  professional  pursuits  were,  for  a 
vvhile,  interruptea  by  his  devotion  to 
chemistry,  in  which  lie  carried  his  re- 
searches so  far  as  to  entertain  some 
hope  of  discovering  the  secret  of  trans> 
muting  metals  into  gold.  lie  subse- 
quently, however,  composed  tor  Covent 
Garden,  Vauxhall,  and  Ranelagh ;  but 
of  his  other  works,  or  at  what  time  he 
died,  there  seems  to  be  no  record. 
"  As  a  composer,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  Dr.  Arne  did  not,  indeed,  possess  that 
lofty  taste,  nor  that  power  of  writing 
beautiful  melody,  which  were  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  father ;  yet  there  is  a 
certain  good  sense  which  pervades  all 
lib  works  s  though  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  observed,  that  if  some  of  thrm 
were  less  complex,  they  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  pleasing.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  his  merits  very  justly 
entitle  him  to  a  high  and  distinguished 
tank  amongst  the  modem  Englidi  com* 
posers." 

SALOMON,  (Jouk  Peter,)  was 

bom  about  ilie  year  17-10,  at  Ronn,  in 
the  electorate  of  Cologne.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  soon  deserted 
that  profession  for  music,  and  was,  for 
some  time,  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Phissia,  at  Berlin,  where  he 
composed  several  French  operas.  In 
1781,  he  visited  Paris,  but  not  meeting 
with  sufficient  encomragement,  came  to 
London,  where  he  soon  became  a  po- 
pular violin  plaver.  In  1791,  he  gave 
the  first  of  a  series  of  concerts,  at  which 
Haydn  was  expressly  engaged  to  prc- 
ude,  and  which  introduced  Mr.  Brabaw 
to  public  notice,  for  the  first  time. 
These  concerts,  which  were  vr  ry  well 
attended,  and  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  musical  taste  of  the 
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town,  were  dBMondnued  in  1796L  In 

11 VS  he  brought  out  Haydn's  Creation, 
at  the  Opera  Concert  Hoom;  and,  in 
1801,  he  took  die  Haymarket  Theatre, 
in  CO!  i unction  with  Dr.  Arnold,  for  the 
perl'onnance  oforatorios.  Mr.  Salomon 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  private 
concerts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
directed  a  pension  of  £290  a- year  to  be 
assigned  to  him;  but  Lord  liverpool 
would  not  sanction  the  grant.     He  was 

a  principal  originator  of  the  Fliilhar- 
fdonic  Society,  and  eontinued  to  attend 

its  meetings,  till  within  n  sliort  period 
<Mf  bis  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1815.  **  Salomon,"  says 
a  writer  in  The  Harmonicon,  "  vvas 
one  of  the  few  whose  right  to  contend 
for  the  honotnr  of  being^  the  greatest 

piLrfornu  r  in  llurope  on  the  violin,  was 
undisputed :  his  *  taste,  refinement, 
and  enthusiasm,'  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  Rurney,  were  universally  admitted  ; 
and  his  judgment  and  vigour,  as  a 
leader,  are  fresh  in  the  menunry  of  our 
best  orchestral  performers."  Salomon's 
compositions  are,  a  masque,  entitled, 
The  Marriage  of  Pfeleus  and  Thetis, 
two  sets  of  canzonets,  some  violin  solos 
and  concertos,  and  a  variety  of  songs, 
glees,  &e.  His  private  character  was 
highly  estimable ;  and,  although  he 
used  to  be  called  a  Jew,  he  appears  to 
have  been  libonl  to  induevetion  and 
ezoeit. 

FISHER,  (JoHW  Abkabam,)  was 

born  in  London,  in  1714,  and  arrived 
at  such  excellence  in  his  art,  that  he 
became  leader  of  the  band,  and  oom- 
poser  of  Covent  Garden  Tlieatre,  and 
took,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music,  at 
Oxford.  Amongst  his  operas  produceii 
were,  The  Monster  of  the\\ood,  and 
The  Sylphs,  both  published  by  de- 
menti ;  as  were  his  nine  concertos  for 
I  the  piano-forte ;  four  concertos  for  the 
hautboy  *,  divertisements  for  two  flutes ; 
and  a  rioHn  to1o»  He  likewise  pub- 
liiihed  violin  trios,  operas  I  and  2,  and 
some  canzonets.  Parke  says,  of  Dr. 
Fisher,  that  *•  Imagining  |jr.  Arne's 
inspiration  to  proceed  from  the  atti- 
tude of  his  instrument,  and  wishing  to 
get  possession  of  the  secret,  he  said 
to  him,  •  "When  you  comj)osed  your 
fine  opera  of  Artaxerxes,  doctor,  did 
you  write  willi  the  lid  of  your  harp- 
richord  up  or  down  V  *' 


HOOK,  (Jambs,)  father  of  tin  cele- 
brated Dean  Hook,  and  of  Tlieodwe 
Hook,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
in  the  year  1740.    He  vrat  intended  to 

be  brouglit  up  to  some  mechanical  em- 
ployment, but  an  accident^  which  de* 
prived  him  of  the  use  of  one  of  Ms 
feet,  when  a  child,  frustrated  this  de- 
sign. Having  shown  a  taste  for  music, 
he  was  placed  with  an  organist  of  liie 
naii\(  illy,  named  Garland,  under 
whom  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
first  principles  of  hw  art.  Proecedinjg 
to  London,  he  was,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  en^iged  as  organist,  at  the 
celebrated  Mary-le-bone  Gardens ;  and 
he  was  8uh>c;[uenT!y  appointed  to  the 
same  post  at  Vauxhidi  Gardens,  which 
he  held  for  more  Aan  half  a  century, 
with  great  reputation.  He  was  also, 
for  some  years,  organist  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Horslevdown,  in  die  Borough. 
As  a  composer,  he  made  himself  favour- 
ably known  by  the  music  of  several 
drnnade  pieces,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned,  ('ir.  'd's  Revenge,  an  Arca- 
dian pastoral,  1  he  Lady  of  the  Manor, 
Too  Civil  by  Half,  The  Double  Dit- 
guise.  The  Fair  Peruvian,  .Tack  of  New- 
bury, The  Soldier's  Return,  Catch  him 
who  Can,  Tekeli,  Muric  Mad,  The 
Fortress,  and  The  Siege  of  St.  Quentin. 
He  also  composed  an  oratorio,  under 
the  dtle  of  The  Ascension,  besides 
several  concertos,  sonatas,  and  duets, 
for  the  piano-forte,  and  published  an 
excellent  work,  entitled,  Guida  di  Mu- 
sica.  Many  of  his  songs  became  very 
popular,  and  Dr.  Bumey  and  Parke 
praise  ills  compositions  highly,  though 
the  latter  says,  he  was  considered  to  be 
a  plagiarist.  He  died  at  Boulogne,  in 
1827.  He  was  a  cheerful  and  facetious 
companion,  and  fond  of  a  jest,  even 
though  the  subject  was  bis  own  in- 
firmity. An  instance  of  this  is  related 
in  a  memoir  of  him  by  Parke,  who 
gives  the  following  account,  in  the 
words  of  Hook.  *'  Being,  one  evening, 
with  a  party  of  particular  friends,  and 
the  conversation  turning  on  pretty  feet, 
it  was  agreed  that  each  one  present, 
male  and  female,  should  put  one  for- 
ward, to  ascertain  who  had  the  hand- 
somest. When  it  came  to  my  turn,  of 
course,  I  put  my  best  foot  forth,  which 
creating  a  general  laugh,  I  said  to  the 
gentlemen  present,  '  I'll  bet  any  one  of 
you  £5  that  tbeie^e  a  wotse  foot  ia 
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company  than  this  and  tlie  bet  being 
initantly  accepted,  I  produced  my  other 
foot,  and  wor.  the  wager." — "Walking, 
one  day,  wiUi  liim  in  the  Strand," 
says  Parke,  and  "obsenring  a  hackney 
chariot,  rctnnrkable  for  its  clean  and 
neat  appearance,  with  its  No.  1,  I  re- 
marked to  Hook»  that  it  was  alinott  at 
good  as  new.  *  There  is  notlnnpr  ex- 
traordinary in  that,'  was  Im  reply, 
'  for  every  body  takeecmof  No.  l/'^ 

DAN  BY,  (John,)  born  about  the  year 
1750,  waa  one  of  the  moat  celebrated 

glee  composers  of  his  time,  nncl  pained 
numerous  prize  medals  fur  his  compo- 
sitions.  Few  memorials  have  been 
pre-ervpH  of  him  besides  his  works, 
tijough  he  was  &carcely  less  eminent  in 
his  peculiar  school  oT  music  then  Sa- 
muel Webbe,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
temporary. His  death  is  said  to  have 
taken  phee  whilst  a  concert  was  per- 
forming for  his  benefit.  His  principal 
wurlu  are,  La  Guida  alia  Muikica  V'o- 
cale;  When  Sappho  tuned,  glee  for 
three  voices;  When  generous  Wine 
expands,  three  voices  i  When  Floods 
retire  to  the  Sea,  three  voices;  The 
fairest  Flowers  the  Vale  prefer,  three 
voices ;  Sweet  Thrush,  four  voices ; 
Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  Love,  three 
voices ;  Go  to  my  Anna's  Breast,  four 
voices ;  Fair  Flora  decks,  three  voices ; 
Come,  ye  party  iangling  Swains,  four 
voices ;  ana  Awak^  j£o&aa  Lyr^  four 
voices. 

PARSONS,  (Sir  William,)  was 
born  about  the  yeur  174G,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  professional  know- 
lelse  in  tlie  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbev,  under  Or.  Cooke.  He  com- 
pleted his  musical  education  in  Italy  ; 
and,  in  1786,  he  succeeded  Stanley,  a? 
master  of  the  king's  band  of  musi- 
cians. In  1790,  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doctor^  of  music,  but  what  his  exer- 
cise was  on  that  occasion,  is  not  re- 
corded. He  went  to  Dui  lin  in  the 
iuite  of  the  Earl  Camden,  when  that 
noUenitti  waa  aopointed  lord-lieute- 
nant, and  from  whom,  in  1795,  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  On 
returning  to  England,  he  wee,  in  1796, 
appointed  musical  instructor  to  the 
princes&es  royal ;  and,  in  the  same 
year»  Ids  ntme  wu  inserted  In  the  list 


of  magistrates  for  Middlesex,  in  which 
chancier  he  attended  Ibr  many  years, 
at  the  public  office,  Bow  Street.  He 
died  about  1817.  "By  the  sudden 
death  ef  Sfa;  William  nvions,*'  says 
Park-p,  in  his  Mitsiral  Memoirs,  **  the 
profession  was  deprived  of  one  of  its 
moat  diitinguisbed  members.  This  event 
was,  I  ijplieve,  sinoevsly  ifgretted  by  ell 
who  knew  him*" 

MARSH,  (  — -,)  the  eldest  son  of 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  was  born  in 
175S,  at  Dorking,  in  Surrey.  In  his  sixth 

year,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Greenwich,  where  he  heard  an  organ, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  hospital  chapel, 
and  was  so  struck  with  the  performance, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  removed  by 
f<H%e,  from  the  pew,  whilst  the  last 

voluntary  was  jlivinrr.  Two  years 
afterwards,  when  he  was  at  school,  he 
gave  the  (Ulowing  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  ear.  lU  inf^  at  church,  one 
Sunday,  **  his  attention,"  says  his  bio* 
grapher,  *'  was  invited  to  tlie  bells,  of 
which  he  had  heard  there  were  eight 
It  being,  however,  the  custom,  as  soon 
as  the  clitming  to  church  htd  ceased, 
to  raise  the  little  hell,  and  to  begin  toll- 
ing the  largest  when  the  minister  en< 
tend  tiie  church,  by  comparing  the 
two  sounds  of  tlicse  together,  he  pet- 
ceived  they  extended  the  octave,  and, 
in  &ct,  formed  the  interval  of  a  tenth, 
not  that  he  had  then  ever  heard,  or 
was  aware  of  there  being,  any  such 
terms.  On  his  mentioning  his  discovery, 
that  the  peal  consisted  often  bells,  to 
some  of  tiie  boys,  it  was  quite  unintel- 
ligible to  any  of  them  how  he  could 
possibly  ascertain  this,  withoTit  hearing 
them  altogether,  and  counting  them. 
The  ticU  however,  turned  out  to  be 
just  as  he  hnd  inferred,"  In  17')1,  his 
inclination  tor  music  was  still  further 
increased,  by  his  hearing  the  famous 
organ  at  Haerlem  ;  and  on  his  leaving 
school,  in  1766,  he  wished  to  learn  that 
instrument,  but  his  father  would  only 
consent  to  his  being  taught  the  violin, 
with  wiiich  he  might  accompatiy  his 
rister  on  the  piano-forte.  In  17w,  he 
was  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Romsey, 
but  continued  to  improve  himself  in  his 
musical  studies,  as  lar  as  he  was  able, 
during  the  period  of  his  t^pprenticeship, 
previously  to  the  expiration  ot  which  his 
father  died*  In  1774»  be  nartied ;  and. 
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shortly  afVer,  renioved  to  Salisbury, 
where  he  iurmt^d  one  ol  the  oiciieaUa 
in  the  fortnight  •ubscription  concert 
under  the  siiperinttiiLlence  of  Mr. 
Harrisi  and,  in  il6{),  lie  waii  uppoiiiied 
leader*  In  the  fUlowing  year,  conning 
into  possession  of  an  estate,  near  Bar- 
ham  Downs,  he  quitted  lus  uiuit^sion, 
and  removed  thither.  He  subse- 
quently resided  for  a  short  time  at 
Canterbury,  and  frequently  officiated 
at  the  cathedral,  on  thewpo,  on  which 
instrument  he  had  become  a  tolerable 
proficient,  in  1787,  he  settled  at  Chi- 
chester, where  he  continued  to  lead  the 
subscription  concert  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  lie  has  composed  a  variety  ol 
instrumental  music,  cniefly  sacred  and 
roihtary,  and  has  publisliLd,  amont>  other 
treatises,  Hints  to  young  Cunipusers; 
Essay  on  Hannooiee;  and  Instructions 
and  nogntme  LeHOna  for  the  Testor. 

BUSBY,  (Thomas,)  was  born  in 
Westminster,  in  17'5,  and  studied  his 
art  under  Batii&hiil,  tor  a  period  of  five 
years,  durinff  which  he  made  great 
progress,  both  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music.  He  had  not  long  l>een 
relieved  from  hie  articles,  before  he 
attempted  the  composition  of  an  orato- 
rio, which  he  improved  afterwards, 
from  time  to  time,  as  his  knowledge 
and  experience  became  more  matured, 
and  at  length,  in  1799,  it  was  performed 
with  applause,  at  the  Haymarket  The* 
atre,  under  the  title  of  The  Prophecy. 
He  had  been  previously  appointed 
Oi^;anbt  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  Sur- 
rey, and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard 
Street ;  and  published,  in  twelve  num- 
bers, folio,  his  Divine  Harmonist,  con- 
sisting partly  of  selections  from  the 
great  ecclesiastical  composers,  and  partly 
of  his  own  compositions;  which  was 
so  favourably  received,  that  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  another  musical 
work,  entitled  Melodia  Britaimica,  or 
The  Beauties  of  British  Son^ ;  which, 
however,  from  want  of  sufficient  sup- 
port, he  did  not  complete.  Not  long 
after  the  perfoimance  of  his  Prophecy, 
he  set  to  music,  under  the  title  of  British 
Genius,  Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy;  Pope's 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  :  and  Comala, 
a  dramatic  poem  from  Ossian.  About 
the  year  1800,  his  oratorio  of  Britanni  a 
was  performed  with  great  applause, 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Humane 


Society,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre; 
and  in  the  same  year  appeared,  Cum- 
berland's Joanna,  a  dramatic  romance, 
with  Busby's  music.  In  the  summer 
of  1800,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  music;  as  an  exercise  for 
which,  he  set  to  music  a  Thanksgiving 
Ode  for  the  Victories  obtained  by  the 
British  Navy,  written  by  Mrs.  Cres- 
pigny.  In  1801,  on  the  death  of  his 
master,  Mr.  Battishill,  he  composed  an 
excellent  funeral  anthem,  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  interment  of  the  latter,  in 
St.  Paul's.  In  the  following  year,  he 
supplied  the  music  for  the  melo-drama 
of  A  Tale  of  Mystery ;  in  1802,  for  the 
opera  of  The  Fair  Fugitives;  and  in 
1805,  for  the  melo-drama  of  Kugantino. 
His  latest  publications  in  connexion 
with  his  art,  were,  his  Grammar  of 
Music,  and  his  New  and  Complete  Mu- 
sical Dictionary.  The  latter  is  charac- 
terized as  a  highly  useful  work,  and 
has  been  reprinted*  He  is  also  said  to 
conduct  the  musical  department  in  The 
Monthly  Review,  and  other  periodical 

Eublications;  but  the  work  by  which 
e  has  rendered  himself  best  known  to 
the  public,  in  a  literary  capacity,  is  his 
translation  of  Lucretius.  Asa  man  and 
a  composer,  he  is  deservedly  esteemed, 
and  may  undoubtedly  be  classed  a- 
mongst  the  most  learned  professors  of 
his  art  As  an  instance  of  his  wonder- 
ful memory,  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
he  wrote  out  tlie  score  of  the  opera  of 
Rosina,  after  having  heard  it  only  twice, 
and  supplied  all  the  accompaniments  so 
correctly,  that  no  alteration  or  on^anon 
was  perceptible  to  the  band. 

LIN  LEY,  fjHOMAS,  the  younger,) 
was  born  at  Bath,  in  1756.  He  dis- 
played extraordinary  powers  on  the 
violin  at  a  very  early  age ;  and,  at  eight, 
performed  a  concerto  on  that  instru- 
ment in  public.  At  seventeen,  he  com- 
posed an  anthem,  in  full  score,  to  the 
words,  "  Let  God  arise;"  which  was 
sung  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  three  choirs,  on  the  8th 
of  Sentember,  1773.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  musical  education  untkr  Dr. 
Boyce,  he  went  to  Florence,  to  make 
himself  master  of  his  favourite  instru- 
ment, the  violin,  under  the  celebrated 
Nardini,  and  not  Tartini,  a'  is  erro- 
neously stated  by  Parke,  in  Im  ^lusical 
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Memoira;  but  Nardini  Introduced  his 
pupil  to  Mozart,  between  whom  and 
Ldoley  so  strong  a  friendship  was  formed, 
that  they  parted  with  tears.  He  now 
returned  to  liath,  where  he  became  the 
leader  of  his  father's  concerts  and  ora- 
torios, and  astonished  his  hearers 
the  precision  and  animation  of  his 
style  of  playing.  His  own  solos  and 
concertos,  which  he  occasionally  intro- 
duced, also  gave  evident  tokens  of  bis 
continental  studies,  being  full  of  imagi- 
nation and  spirit;  but  requiring,  in 
almost  every  bar,  the  touch  ot  a  finished 
master,  to  do  justice  to  their  merit  As 
a  theatrical  composer,  he  obtained  great 
applause  by  the  share  he  had  in  the 
opera  of  The  Duenna,  nnd  the  music 
which  he  wrote  for  The  i  empest,  on  us 
revival  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  where 
he  led  the  hand,  when  his  father,  and 
Sheridan,  (his  brother-in-law,)  were 
proprietors.  But  his  most  delightful 
production  was  the  nmsir  to  Dr.  Law- 
rence's Ode  on  the  Wiulies  and  Fairies 
of  Shalcspeare;  which  was  performed 
at  Drury  Lane  the  first  year  of  his 
appearance  in  that  orchestra.  "  The 
rten  variety  of  the  contrast  in  the  witch 
and  fairy  music,"  says  the  author  of 
The  Dictionary  of  Musicians;  '*  the 
wild  adkmnity  of  the  one,  and  the 
sportive  exuberance  of  the  other,  keep 
tne  attention  alive  from  the  first  bar  of 
the  overture,  to  the  close  of  the  ode." 
This  promi  inrr  and  amiable  musician 
and  coaipo:»er  met  his  death  under  very 
melancholy  circumstances,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  177'^.  Ht  ing  on  a  visit,  with 
his  sisters,  at  Grim&thorpe,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  teat  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  three  other 
^oung  men,  embarked  on  board  a  sail> 
mg  boat  in  the  duke's  canal ;  wbidi,  l»y 
some  accident  or  other,  was  overset. 
The  companions  of  Linley  clun^  to  the 
keel,  whilst  he  swam  off  ror  assistance ; 
but  just  as  he  on  the  point  of 
reaching  the  bank,  he  sank,  to  rise  no 
more.  An  edition  of  his  Msthnmoos 
works  was  published  by  rreston,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  part 
of  his  niiscellaneotts  mude;  consisting 
of  songs,  elegies,  and  cantatas.  Mozart, 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with 
Midnel  Kelly,  respecting  Thomas  Lin- 
ley, junior,  declared,  that  if  he  had 
lived,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greateal  omamenti  of  tlie  musical  world. 


WEBBE,  (Samuel,)  son  of  the  cele- 
brated composer  of  that  name,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1770;  and,  under  the 
instruction  of  his  faiiier,  and  Ciementi, 
became  an  excellent  piRformer  on  the 
piano-forte  and  organ.  He  ohtained 
several  medals  from  tlie  Glee  Ciub  for 
hu  compositions;  and,  about  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  was 
appointed  organist  oi  iht  Spanish  am- 
bassador's chapel,  in  London.  He  is 
married,  and  has  two  daughters.  Be- 
sides his  glees  and  songs,  he  is  the 
composer  of  a  Pater-noster,  and  other 
music  for  the  catholic  church  ;  some  of 
which  are  in  Novello's  collection  of 
Motetoi  Amongst  his  glees,  are:  One 
M  orning  very  early ;  Come  away,  Death; 
Gentle  Stranger,  have  you  seen,  &c. 

LA  TROBE,  (Christian  Iqna- 
i  iUb,)  was  born  in  1758,  at  Fulnec,  near 
Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  His  faUicr,  tlie 
Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe,  was  for 
many  yturs  supenntendent  of  the  con- 
gregations of  united  brethren  in  Eng- 
land. The  subjert  of  our  memoir 
received  the  chief  part  of  his  education 
at  tile  college  of  the  united  brethren  at 
Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  whence  he 
returned  to  London,  in  1784,  and  took 
orders  in  the  same  chuivb.  His  various 
professional  duties  prevented  him  from 
cultivating  lumic  as  a  profession ;  yet 
his  compositions  display  a  taste  and 
knowledge,  of  which  many  who  have 
made  it  their  calling,  might  be  justly 

f>roud.  Accustomed  by  education,  and 
ed  by  conviction  to  estimate  the  value 
of  an  accomplisliment,  from  its  appli- 
cability to  the  purposes  of  religion,  he 
determined  to  devote  his  talents  prin- 
cipally to  sacred  music,  his  first  idea  of 
which,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  from 
the  Tod  Jesu  (death  of  Jesus),  of 
Graun,  and  Uie  Stabat  Mater  of  Haydn. 
He  is,  however,  less  celebrated  for  his 
original  compo^^itions,  than  his  Selec- 
tions of  Sacred  Muiiic,  commenced  in  the 
year  1806,  which  are  said  to  have  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  work,  to 
the  introducUon  into  this  country,  of  a 
teste  for  the  church  music  of  Germany 
and  [taly.  His  own  published  compo- 
sitions consist  of  three  sonatas  for  the 
piano-forte,  approved  by,  and  dedicated 
to,  Haydn  ;  the  Dies  Ira?,  a  hymn  on 
the  last  judgment ;  The  Dawn  oi  Glory, 
a  hymn  on  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed ; 
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A  Jubilee  Anthem  for  the  fifteenth 
ftnniTemry  of  the  accession  of  KUig 

George  the  Third  ;  A  Tl  Domn,  as  per- 
formed in  the  cathedral  at  York ;  Mise- 
rere Psalm  Fifty-One ;  various  anthems 
published  in  a  collection  of  anthems  in 
use  among  the  united  brethren;  and 
six  airs,  the  words  by  Cowper,  and  Miss 
Hannah  More.  "  Mr.  La  Trobe,"  says 
a  critic,  is  certainly  no  copyist;  but  in 
general  displays  a  character  of  bis  own. 
His  taste  was  originally  grounded  upon 
the  simple  yet  majestic  modulations, 
and  the  rich  harmonies,  which  chanu:- 
terize  the  psalmody  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Moravian  churches."  - 

REEVE,  (William,)  was  born 
about  the  year  1758,  and  commenced 
life  as  a  writer  in  the  office  of  a  law 
stationer,  where  he  was  contt  inporary 
with  Munden.  He  soon  left  this  situa- 
tion, to  become  a  pupil  of  Richardson, 
organist  of  St.  James's,  Westminster, 
who  instructed  him  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  music.  Afler  his  studies 
were  ooropleted,  he,  in  1781,  accepted 
an  organist's  place  at  Totness,  in  Devon- 
ahiie,  wliere  he  continued  about  two 
years,  and  then  left  it  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  more  tempting  post  of  composer 
of  music  for  the  pantomimes,  and  dra- 
matic spectacles,  performed  at  Astley's. 
He  is  a!^o  i^aid  to  have  passed  a  great 
portioii  oi  las  Liitie  as  an  actor,  and,  in 
1789,  is  stated  to  have  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Grinder,  in  the  Enraged 
Musician,  at  the  little  theatre.  Hay- 
market*  with  ^reat  applause.  In  1791, 
however,  whilst  the  pantomime  of 
Oscar  and  Malvina  was  in  preparation 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  duagree- 
ment  taking  place  between  the  mana- 
gers and  ShifciU,  the  lailcr  sent  in  liis 
resignation  as  composer,  and  Reeve, 
at  that  time  a  chorus-singer  of  the 
establishment,  was  requested  to  com- 
plete the  piece,  by  writing  an  overture 
and  some  of  the  vocal  music.  This  he 
did  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  public, 
that  from  this  period  he  became  a 
popular  and  successful  clmTriatic  com- 
poser; and  in  the  follov>iiig  year  pro- 
duced his  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In 
1792,  he  was  elected  organist  of  St. 
Martin's,  Ludgate,  a  post  he  subse- 
quently resigned,  on  becoming  joint 
proprietor  of  Sadler's  Wells.  The 
other  pieces  for  which  he  composed  the 


music,  are,  The  Apparition,  a  musical 
drama,  produced  in  1794 1  Brltith  For> 

titude,  muiical  drama;  Hercules  and 
Ompbale,  pantomime;  Merry  Sher- 
wood, a  pantomime;  Harlequin  and 
Oberon,  a  pantomime;  Bantry  Boy, 
a  musical  interlude  ;  The  Round  Tower; 
tlie  historical  ballet  of  Joan  of  Arc ; 
The  Embarkation,  a  musical  enter- 
tainment; Harlequin  Almanack;  a 
mnsical  romance,  called  The  Caravan ; 
The  Dash,  a  musical  farce  ;  The  White 
Plume,  a  musical  romance ;  An  Bratach; 
Ramah  Droog,  a  comic  opera,  in  con- 
junction with  Mazzinghi;  The  Turn- 
pike Gate ;  and  Paul  and  Viiginia ;  Tricks 
upon  Travellers;  Outside  Passengers; 
and  part  of  the  music  in  Thirty  Tnou- 
sand,  and  The  Cabinet  His  chie( forte, 
is  in  the  composition  of  comic  songs, 
in  which  he  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful Besides  the  above  works,  he 
published  The  Juvenile  Preceptor,  or 
Entertaining  Instructor;  a  complete 
and  concise  introduction  to  the  piano- 
forte, with  twenty-four  lessons  and  four 
easy  duets,  in  which  the  fingering  is 
accurately  marked,  whilst  the  rules  are 
concise  and  easy  of  comprehension,  the 
whole  being  weU  adapted  to  the  instmo* 
tion  of  youth. 

MAZZINGHI,  (Joseph,)  descended 

from  an  ancient  Cor'^iran  faiiiilv,  was 
born  about,  ihti  year  ilOo,  in  London, 
where  his  father  was  establiahed  as  a 
merchant.  Having  shown  an  early 
lasLe  lor  music,  he  was  placed  under  the 
celebrated  John  Chii^tian  Bach,  and 
made  such  progress,  that  when  he  was 
but  ten  years  old,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  oiganist  to  the  Portuguese 
Chapel,  He  subsequently  received 
instruction  from  the  three  celebrated 
composers,  then  resident  in  England, 
Bertolini,  Sacchini,  and  Anfossi.  At 
nineteen,  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  composer  and  director  of  music  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  a  situation  he  held 
seven  years ;  during  which  he  produced 
II  Tesoro,  and  various  other  operas, 
songs,  duets,  &c. ;  the  principal  of  which 
were,  Paul  et  Virginia,  Les  Trois  Sul- 
tane^  .La  Belle  Ars^ne,  Sappho  and 
Phaon,  and  Eliza.  The  destruction  of 
the  Opera  House,  by  fire,  in  1789,  gave 
occasion  to  a  wonderful  exertion  of 
Mazzinghi's  memory.  Among  other 
music  which  was  consumed,  was  tlie 
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score  of  Paesiello's  opera  of  La  Locanda, 

very  popular  at  that  time,  and  which 
the  nianagera  were  very  desirous  of  re- 
producing. In  this  dilemnaa,  Mazzinghi 
actually  undertook  to  re-produce  Uie 
whole  of  the  instrumental  accompani- 
ments from  memory:  and  he  so  far 
succeeded,  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, they  were  considered  to  be  almost 
the  same  as  the  originals.  His  other 
labours  for  the  Italian  Opera  included 
several  ballets;  one  of  which,  was  the 
popular  one  of  L' Amour  et  Psyche.  He 
also  set  to  music  various  pieces  both  for 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  The- 
atres, including  A  Day  in  Turkey,  The 
Magician,  The  Exil^  and  The  Free 
Knights;  also,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Reeve,  the  operas  of  Ramah  Uroog; 
The  Turnpike  Gate;  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia; The  Blind  Girl;  and  Chains  of 
the  Heart.  He  had  lue  honour  to  be 
appointed  music-master  to  the  late 
Queen  Caroline,  when  Prinres?  of 
Wales,  to  whoui  he  dedicated  iliiee 
sonatas ;  and  he  had  the  entire  conduct 
of  the  ori^nnn!  Siindriv  concerts,  \Thich 
for  several  seaioua  were  held  alternately 
at  the  houses  of  the  principal  nolnlity, 

ant!  for  which  lie  not  only  composed 
various  vocal  and  inalruirieaul  pieces 
of  music,  but  likewise  performed  on  the 
piano-forte.  Hiswork^,  ■vvliich  include 
almost  every  species  oi  ruuiic,  tiiough 
not  uf  equal  excellenee  throughout,  ex- 
hibit, it  is  sriid,  numerous  trails  of 
genius  and  originality.  Among  his 
lessons,  sonatas,  songs,  duets,  asnl  glees, 
have  been  some  of  the  most  ndmrcd  and 
moat  popular  of  tlie  dav,  and  many  ut 
them  are  still  deservedly  so.  Their 
title"?  are  enumerated,  at  length,  in 
'1  he  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  where 
they  occupy  eight  dotely-printed  co- 
Imniis  ofa  luge  octavo. 

ATTWOOD,  (Thohas.)  This  emi- 
nent musician  and  composer  b  the  son 
of  a  coal-merchant,  anJ  was  born  in 
1767.  His  early  indication  of  a  musical 
taste,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into 
the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  where 
he  studied  during  a  period  of  five  years ; 
first  under  Dr.  Nares,  then  master  of 
the  boys,  and  afterwards  under  his  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Bdward  Ayrtoo.  When  lie 
was  ahoiit  piTteen,  he  was  appointed  to 
perform  at  buckingham  House,  before 
the  loyal  fiunily ;  and  so  pleased  Oeoise 


the  Fourth,  then  Prince  of  Waie^,  tliat 
he  proposed  sending  him  to  Italy  at  his 
own  expense,  and  appointed  him  a 
handsome  income  out  of  his  own  private 
purse.  Accordingly,  in  1783,  he  setont 
for  Naples,  wliere  he  resided  two  year*;, 
receiving  insiruction  in  lub  art  from 
FilUppo  Cinque  and  Latilla.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
under  Mo/art  for  three  yeais,  returning 
to  England  in  1786.  The  prince  now 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chamber  mu- 
siaans ;  and,  on  the  marriage  of  his 
royal  highness  with  the  late  Queen 
Caroline,  Attwood  was  also  chosen  her 
niuaicai  iniuuctor.  In  1796,  he  was 
appointed  Ofjganist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
drn!,  and  composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the 
king's  band.  On  the  coronatiou  of 
George  the  Fourth,  he  rompo'^ed  an 
anthem  tor  the  occasion,  which  showed 
his  profound  knowledge  of  orchestral 
effect,  :md  was  justly  admired  by  the 
mu^iical  critics.  In  1821,  his  majesty 
anpointed  him  oiiganist  to  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Pavilion,  Brighton ;  and 
continued  to  distinguish  him  by  his 
patronage  throughout  the  remainder  of 
nis  reign.  Mr.  Attwood's  performances 
consist  of  several  theatrical  pieces,  nu- 
merous services  and  antheni  for  the 
Chripcl  Royal,  songs,  glees,  sonatas,  and 
oilier  pieces  for  tlie  piano-forte.  His 
music  for  the  stage  was  well  received, 
but  most  of  the  pieces  in  which  it  was 
introduced,  were,  unfortunately,  unsuc- 
cessful. The  only  one  that  has  retained 
poese';<;ion  of  the  "Stage,  is  The  Adopted 
Child.  Tile  most  popular  of  hia  t.oiigs 
are,  The  Soldier's  Dream,  The  Adieu, 
Sweet  Charity,  and  The  Convent  Bells  : 
of  his  glees  and  trios.  The  Curfew,  In 
Peace,  love  tunes,  To  all  that  breathe, 
Qual  Silenzio,  and  Ob  !  hrnvenly  Sym- 
pathy !  "  My  friend  Attwood  (a  worthy 
man,  and  an  ornament  to  the  musical 
world),"  says  Kelly,  in  his  Reminis- 
cences, "wa^  Mozart's  favourite  scholar, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  record 
what  Mozart  said  to  me  about  him:  his 
words  were,  *  Attwood  is  a  young  man 
for  whom  I  have  a  sincere  affection  and 
esteem ;  he  conducts  himself  with  great 
propriety,  and,  I  feel  much  pleasure  in 
telling  you,  that  he  partakes  more  of 
my  style  than  any  scholar  T  evr  had, 
and  I  predict  that  he  wiU  prove  a 
sound  muMcian.* " 
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SPOFPORTH,  (RsaniALD,)  was 

born  in  1767,  at  Southwell,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  »kve  very  earlv  indica- 
tions of  nradcu  genittt,  wnieh  wat 
encouraged  by  his  uncle,  organist  at  the 
collegiate  church  of  the  town,  for 
whom  he  soon  became  able  to  officiate. 
His  duty  of  attending  twice  a  day  at 
church,  left  him  but  a  small  portion  of 
time  for  study  and  practice:  hut  be 
devoted  his  lei  uil'  to  musical  studies 
with  such  zeal,  that  his  progress  was 
great ;  and  the  habits  he  imbibed  of  ap- 
plication, frequently  set  him  by  his 
uncle,  were  of  great  value  to  him  through 
life.    Before  leaving  his  native  place, 
he  had  many  opportunities,  both  there 
and  at  the  neighbouring  towns,  of  ex- 
hibiting his  skill  on  the  harpsichord, 
at  concerts  that  were  occasionally  given 
by  the  amateurs  and  professors,  and  in 
concerted  pieces  he  sometimes  assisted 
on  the  tenor  and  violin.    It  was  the 
delight  with  which  ^  late  Sir  Richard 
Kayne,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  listened  to 
him,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  that 
caused  his  being  invited  to  Lincoln ;  and 
so  much  was  that  dignitary  struck  vnth 
his  manners  and  powers,  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  organist  of  the  cathedral, 
and  recommended  him  to  scholars  in 
Lincoln  and  the  neighbourhood.  His 
prospects,  however,  were  not  such  as 
induced  him  to  remain ;  and,  having 
obtained  a  release  from  his  engagement, 
he  proceeded  to  London,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  celebrated  com- 
poser and  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  Dr.  Cooke,  under  whom  he 
studied  three  or  four  years,  officiating 
for  him  occasionally  in  the  abbey.  In 
1793,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
annual  prizes  given  by  the  Noblemen's 
Catch  Club,  for  the  best  serious  and 
cheerful  glees,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  them  both.    This  encouraged 
him  to  publish  a  set  of  canionets  for  the 
voice,  with  a  ptano-forte  accompani- 
ment ;  and  he  was,  soon  after,  so  ex- 
tendvely    employed  in  teaching  in 
families  and  schools,  that,  in  order  to 
get  through  his  engagements,  he  was 
obliged  to  rise  at  four  o'clock.  From 
this  time  till  eight,  he  practised  and 
composed,  and  after  he  had  been  em- 
ployed ten  or  twelve  hours  in  teaching, 
he  would  of\en  sit  up  till  one  or  two 
o'clock,  to  revise  and  perfect  his  manu- 
scripts or  study  the  Italian  and  Prendi 


langua|:e8,  of  wMeh  he  contrived tomake 

hiinselt  master.  These  'jxoi  lions  brought 
on  such  a  state  of  ill  health,  as  com- 
pelled him,  fan  1819,  to  renounce  teach- 
ing altogether,  though  he  still  continued 
to  compose.  His  uncle  dying  in  April, 
1826,  left  1dm  Ms  fortune;  but  be  didnot 

live  long  to  enjoy  it,  being  carried  ofTby 
paralysis  in  the  following  September, 
at  ms  reddence  at  Bromp^.  Mr. 
Spofforth,  though  a  composer  of  great 
abiliQr*  has  left  few  puoliahed  works 
bebiiid  bim,hi  eoniec|ttenoeof  anatural 
fastidiousness  respecting  his  own  merits, 
and  a  dread  of  j)ublic  criticism.  The 
cbaraeteristics  of  his  compositions  are 
sweetness  of  melody  and  sinipliciiy  of 
harmony.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
of  them,  are,  his  glees  for  finir  voices. 
Where  are  tliose  Hours;  Hail,  Smiling 
Morn;  Lightly  o'er  the  Village  Ureen, 
for  three  voices ;  and  the  popular  duet, 
Hark,  the  Goddees  Diana, 

CARTER,  (Thomas,)  was  bom  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1768,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  some  reputation  as  an 
organist  in  that  country,  travelled  into 
Italy  for  improvement  He  subse- 
auentlywent  to  India,  and  conducted 
tne  musical  departments  of  the  theatre 
at  Beneal,  till  his  declining  health 
obliged  him  to  come  to  England,  where 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  metropolis. 
He  gained  a  livelihood  with  difficulty 
by  composing  the  music  for  several 
serious  pieces  which  were  played  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  died  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1800;  leavinj^  two  cliiUlren 
by  his  widow,  a  daugiiici  of  Lht  Rev. 
Dr.  Wells,  of  Cookham,  in  Berkshire, 
whom  he  had  married  in  \79?,.  ("nrter's 
most  celebrated  compositions  are,  the 
celebrated  ballad  of  O  Nanny,  wilt 
thou  gang  with  Me;  Stand  to  your 
Guns,  my  Hearts  of  Oak ;  and  a  ca- 
priccio,  beginning,  Fairest  Dorinda; 
in  which  he  united  all  the  elegancps  of 
muiiical  science  with  the  most  iiumor- 
ous  comic  expression.  "  As  economy," 
says  OOP  of  his  biographers,  was  not 
among  the  virtues  wliich  he  cultivated 
in  early  life,  he  was  often  reduced 
to  those  straits  and  difficulties  from 
which  genius  and  talent  can  plead  no 
exemption.  I  n  one  of  those  moments  of 
enjb;irrassment,  his  means  and  i  rsources 
having  been  exhausted,  he  ransacked  the 
various  species  of  compoiUlon  Im  M 
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bv  him,  but  finding  that  none,  nor  all 
of  them,  would  produce  a  single  guinea 
at  the  music  shops,  he  hit  upon  the  fol- 
hnving  expedient  for  the  immediate 
suj^ply  of  his  most  pressing  necessities. 
Being  well  acqoainted  with  the  charac> 
ter  of  Hindel's  manuscript  he  procured 
an  old  skin  of  parchment,  which  he 
prepared  for  the  purpose  to  which  he 
meant  to  turn  it,  and  imiratin^:  closely 
as  he  could  the  haud-wnting  as  well  as 
Uie  style  and  manner  of  that  great  mat- 
ter, he  prodmc  1,  in  a  short  lime,  a 
piece,  wnicii  well  deceived  a  rousic- 
•dler,  Aat  he  did  not  hesitate  to^ve 
twenty  guineas  for  it;  and  the  piece 
passes,  this  day,  among  manv,  ibr  a 
genuine  produem  oCHaadeL*'^ 

WHITFIELD,  (John  Clarke,)  is 
a  native  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  where 

he  was  born,  in  1770.  He  commenced 
his  musical  education  in  Oxford,  in  1783, 
under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes ;  but,  in  1789, 
remoTed  to  Ludlow,  under  tlic  pntron- 
age  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and  was  there 
ewcted  organist  of  St  Lawrence.  He 
graduated  musical  hachelor  at  Oxford, 
fn  1793,  and, two  years  afterwards,  went 
to  Ireland,  where  he  was  elected  organ- 
ist of  the  metropolitan  cathedral  at 
Armagh;  and, in  the  same  year  (179o), 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music,  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  elected 
master  of  the  choristers  ot  Christchurch, 
and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  He  left 
Ireland,  in  1798,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  and  settling  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  there  elected  organist  and 
master  of  the  choir;  nt  Trinity  and  St. 
John's  College  ;  appointments  which  he 
held  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  In 
1799,  the  year  of  his  election,  he  was 
admitted  doctor  of  music,  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  received  the  same  honour 
at  Oxford,  in  1810.  In  1814,  on  the 
death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Henry 
Fatherley  Whitfield,  Esq.,  of  Riekmans- 
worth  Park,  Herts,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  took  the  name  of  Whitfield,  by 
royal  sign  manuaL  In  1820,  be  was 
elected  organist  and  master  of  the  cho- 
risters of  Hereford  Cathedral ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Hag'ir,  ns  professor  of  music,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge*  About  the 
same  time  he  resigned  his  organist's 
situation  at  Trinity  and  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, and  soon  after,  says  a  critical 


authority,  "made  a  spirited,  but  un- 
successful attempt,  to  create  or  revive 
a  love  of  musie  In  tiie  university,  by 

giving  some  really  excellent  concerts, 
which,  I  have  been  informed,  it  was 
both  his  wish  and  intention  to  continue 
at  regular  intervals,  had  he  received 
any  cordial  and  effectual  support;  but 
finding  himself  minus  lo  a  con«der- 
able  amount  in  his  first  attempt,  it 
naturally  damped  his  ardour."  His 
compositions  connst  oC  four  volumes  of 
cathedral  music,  in  score;  several  sets 
of  glees ;  two  volumes  of  vocal  pieces, 
with  original  poetry  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Joanna  Baillie, 
Hogg,  &c. ;  various  songs  and  glees 
from  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Bfinstrel, 
Marmion,  R  ikd  v,  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  The  Pirate,  &c;  and  an  oratorio, 
in  two  acts,  the  subject  of  the  first  being 
The  Crnrifixion,  and  the  Resurrection 
that  of  the  second.  Besides  the  above 
musical  labours,  he  has  edited  fifteen 
volumes  of  Handel's  oratorios  and  coro- 
nation anthems,  with  a  compressed  ac- 
companiment for  the  organ  or  piano- 
forte;  the  beauties  of  Purccll,  in  two 
volumes ;  two  volumes  of  anthems,  by 
celebrated  composers ;  the  Artaxerxes 
(if  Dr.  Arnc;  ^lattllC'.\•  Lock's  music  in 
Macbeth ;  and  numerous  other  pieces ; 
in  all  of  which  he  has  displayed  taste, 
judgment,  and  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  his  art. 

WELSH,  (Thomas,)  is  a  native  of 
Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was 
bom  about  1780.  He  became  a  cho- 
rister at  Wells  Cathrdrnl  at  the  age  of 
six,  and,  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
singing,  attracted  crowds  to  hear  him 
from  Bath,  Bristol,  Bridgewater,  and 
still  more  distant  towns.  The  fame  of 
the  young  vocalist  soon  reached  the 
metropolis,  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
engaged  by  Mr.  Linley,  to  sing  at  the 
oratorios  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
where  he  first  appeared  in  Felmiary, 
1792.  The  attraction  of  his  voice  and 
style  of  singing  was  so  great,  that  it 
induced  the  manager  to  engage  hiin  for 
the  sta^e,  judiciously  causing  operas  to 
be  written  expressly  to  exhibit  his 
powers.  lie  first  appeared  in  Attwood's 
opera  of  The  Prisoner,  produced  at  the 
Haymarket,  by  the  Drury  Lane  com- 
pany, in  the  •spring  of  the  same  year; 
and  in  the  following  one,  1793,  the  same 
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composer  wiote^  for  his  appearance,  the 
musical  fiurce  of  The  Adopted  Child. 
He  also  appenrcd  in  The  Prize,  com- 
posed by  Stephen  Storace,  who  is  said, 
by  the  author  of  The  Dictionary  of  Mu- 
sicians, to  have  betrayed  a  wish  to  sup- 
press the  boy's  growing  reputation,  and 
ev(  II  to  have  refused  tocompMe  for  him, 
till  Mr.  Kemble,  then  manager,  insisted 
on  the  production  of  The  Cherokees,  a 
comic  opera,  in  which  he  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  1794.  Mr.  Kemble  also 
brought  him  into  some  notice  as  an 
actor,  conceiving,  on  his  performance  of 
Prince  Arthur,  in  King  John,  that  he 
displayed  no  common  abilities  for  the 
•tag*.  He  devoted,  however,  his  chief 
attention  to  music,  and  mnsidcrably  im- 
proved himself  by  studying  under  the 
elder  Horn,  J.  B.  Cramer,  and  Bamn- 
garten.  At  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  became  a  composer  for  the  theatres; 
and  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
now  the  English  Opera,  the  farces  of 
The  Green  Eyed  Monster,  and  Twenty 
Yeara  Ago;  which  were  followed  by 
his  opera  of  Kamschatka,  at  Covcnt 
Garden  Theatre,  a  production  that  did 
not  prove  successful  as  a  dnuna,  but 
displayed  to  great  advantage  the  powers 
of  the  composer.  Bishop's  success  and 
popularity,  however,  probably  induced 
nim  to  abandon  a  rivalry  with  him  in 
composing  for  the  stage,  and  he  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  profitable  occu- 
pation of  a  singing-master,  a  depart- 
ment in  which  he,  perliaps,  stands 
UDrivalled.  Among  his  pupils  we  may 
mention  Sinclair,  iTorn,  Miss  Stephens, 
Miss  Merry,  and  Miss  Wilson,  which 
last  lady  became  his  second  wife,  by 
whom,  as  well  as  his  first,  hp  hiis  a 
family.  He  originated,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Hawes,  the  Royal  Harmonic 
Institution,  under  the  dpsi^jn  of  giving 
composers  an  opportunity  of  publishing 
and  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  own 
works,  and  wlience  most  of  his  own 
original  compositions  have  issued:  they 
indude  glees,  songs,  and  piano-forte 
music  01  a  highly  pleasing  rhararter. 
Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
compositions  are,  a  sonata>  with  Water 
Parted  from  the  Sea?  another  with 
Vaghi  Colli ;  and  the  songs.  Bounding 
Billow,  cease  thy  Motion ;  Forget  Me 
Not,  Henry ;  I've  seen  the  sweet  De- 
lights of  May  ;  Poor  Zayda ;  and  iiie 
Pledge  of  Truth. 


LANZA,  (Gesualdo,)  is  the  son  of 
Guiseppi  Lanza,  an  able  oompoeer  and 
musician,  who  resided  many  years  in 
this  country,  and,  for  a  time,  in  the 
family  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Abercorn. 
His  son,  if  not  actually  born  about  1780, 
in  London,  was  brought  over  to  I'^ng- 
land  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  chiefly 
instructed  in  the  science  of  music  by  his 
father.  He  soon  became  known  as  a 
composer  of  some  tasteful  mvaae,  hat 
more  particularly  as  a  singing-master, 
in  which  character  he  has  for  many 
years  maintained  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion. His  Elements  of  Singing  fami- 
liarly exemplified,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  works  on  the  art  of  singing 
which  has  appeared  in  this  country. 
Among  his  vocal  pupils  he  has  the  ho- 
nour to  number  Miss  Stephens :  but  his 
capacity  for  brin<:inf?  talent  to  perfection 
is  not  the  only  distinguishing  feature  of 
Mr.  Lansa's  jpreceptorial  career.  A 
p;entleman,  wishing  his  niece  to  be 
instructed  in  the  art,  brought  her  to 
Lan3(a,  who  was  not  alone  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  of  pocketing  the  £100, 
but  first  requested  to  hear  the  young 
lady's  voice.  This  was  complied  with ; 
but  the  (rial  had  such  an  effect  upon  his 
delicate  organs,  that  he  stufied  his 
fingers  in  us  ears,  exclaiming,  **  Oh! 
miss,  yon  do  sine:  'ike  He  oys'er  wench  ! 
Dat  wili  never  doi"  and  honestly  re- 
fused to  attempt  Uie  impossible  task  of 
cultivating,  where  natoie  bad  denied 
the  required  powers. 

ESS  FA',  (Timothy,)  was  born  in 
Coventry,  about  the  year  1780.  He 
commenced  plajring  upon  the  flute  and 
violin  at  thirteen  ypars  of  n^e,  for  his 
own  amusement;  but  tlie  rapid  pro- 
ficiency which  he  made  inducdl  bis 
father  to  let  him  study  music  as  a  pro- 
fession. In  1806,  he  took,  at  Oxford, 
his  bachekw's,  and,  in  1812,  his  doctor's 
degree,  in  music;  the  subject  of  his 
exercise,  on  the  latter  occasion,  being 
an  entire  oratorio  in  bass.  Dr.  Essex 
is  a  very  able  teacher,  and  has  obtained 
some  popularity  as  a  composer.  Among 
his  best  works  are :  The  Sea-side  Son- 
net; The  Juvenile  Sonnet ;  The  Moon- 
light Sonnet,  from  Mrs.  liadclifFe's  Ro- 
mance of  the  Foreiit  Mine  be  a  Cot, 
from  Rogers's  poems ;  a  set  of  six  ducts, 
fur  two  German  flutes  i  a  set  of  slow 
and  quick  maKbet,  for  tiie  piano-lbrtQ, 
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with  the  full  scores  added  tor  a  mihtary 
band ;  a  variety  of  rondos  for  the  piano, 
and  piano  and  flute,  and  an  intvodlic* 
tion  and  fugue  for  the  organ. 

NOVELLO,  (ViKCENT.)  was  born 
in  London,  of  Italian  parents,  in  the 
year  1781 ;  and  baa  attained  to  great 

eminence  in  this  country,  Ix^tli  is  n 
composer  and  instrumental  performer. 
As  organist  of  the  chapd  of  the  Porta- 
guest  embassy,  in  South  Street,  Park 
I^ane,  he  has  attracted,  perhaps,  a 
greater  number  of  admirers  of  saoed 
music,  than  any  other  contemporary 
musician.  His  publications  consist  of  A 
Selection  of  Sacred  Mtisi^  in  two  vo- 
1  initL's;  A  Collc(  tion  of  Motets  for  the 
Otfertory,  and  other  pieces,  principally 
adanted  for  the  morning  service,  in 
twelve  books  ;  three  voliunes  of  Twelve 
easy  Masses  for  Small  Choirs ;  Grego- 
rian Hymns  for  die  Erening  Service ; 
eighteen  books  of  Mozart's  Masses; 
eighteen  books  of  Haydn's  Masses; 
b^des  various  original  songs,  canzo- 
nets, &c.  In  the  absence  of  any  biogra- 
phical matter  that  has  been  published 
respecting  Novello,  we  quote  the  ob- 
servations of  an  eminent  critic,  relative 
to  his  musical  abilities : — •*  The  general 
characteristics  of  Novello's  style  appear 
to  us  to  be  suavity,  elegance,  and  bold 
and  varied  modulation.  I!is  melodies  do 
not  rise  with  extraordinary  felicity  or 
originality,  yet  they  are  ever  flowing  and 
agreeable;  mixing  mtich  of  the  sober 
dignity  of  the  church  style  with  a  lighter 
manner,  that  gives  relief  while  It  assorts 
well  with  the  graver  foundation  and 
more  solid  materials  of  the  work.  We 
should  be  induced  to  hazard  an  opinion, 
that  Haydn  is  a  favourite  with  Novello ; 
and  that  he  often  finds  hmiselt  drawn, 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  the  study, 
and  to  an  indirect  imitation  of  Haydn's 
writings.  Our  notion  is  formed  from 
that  leading  and  general  assimilation 
which  attracts  men  of  common  feelings 
by  a  common  sympathy ;  of  wiiich  we 
not  only  imagine  we  perceive  consider- 
able traits  in  the  motets  of  Novello, 
but  that  they  prevail  in  other  things 
we  have  seen  from  his  hand.  We  must 
do  Novello  the  justice  to  say,  tliat  we 
consider  him  to  be  of  tlie  school  of 
Haydn?  for  we  do  not  find  a  single 

Eassage  that  leads  us  to  tliink  of 
laydn,  otiicrwise  than  through  the 


resemblance  i  which  only,  by  a  large 
and  broad  acceptation,  impels  us  to  the 
principle,  that  they  hold  in  connnon, 
namely,  sweet,  flowii^,  and  ornate 
melody;  supported  ana  diversified  by 
frequent,  and  often  curious  and  unex- 
pected changes  in  the  harmony.  No- 
vello, then,  IS  Haydn's  scholar;  not  a 
plagiariit  <Nr  direct  imitator." 

CLIFTON,  (JoH?f  C.)  was  born  in 
London,  in  178 1,  and  was  intended  for 
mercantile  life,  but  his  strong  inclina- 
tion for  music  caused  his  father,  though 
not  without  great  reluctance  and  many 
efforts  to  alter  his  son's  mind,  to  allow 
him  to  be  educated  for  the  latter  pro- 
fession. In  this  his  predilection  was  so 
strong,  that  although  he  obtained  a 
lucrative  situation  in  the  government 
stationery  office,  he  resigned  .it,  after 
two  years,  to  follow  his  favourite  pur- 
suit. His  principal  master  was  the  cele- 
brated Charles  Wesley,  but  he  derived 
very  considerable  improvement  in  his 
taste,  from  his  acquaintance  with  Spag- 
noletti,  and  other  distinguished  musi- 
cians. He  commenced  his  professional 
career  at  Bath,  as  conductor  of  tlie 
musical  department  of  the  Harmonic 
Society,  for  which  he  set  to  music  a 
Latin  grace,  Scu  Edamus,  written  by 
Dr.  Morgan.  In  1802,  he  visited  Dub- 
lin, where  he  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment, and  published  many  of  his  works, 
during  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  He 
also  produced,  at  the  Crow  Street 
Theatre,  a  musical  piece,  called  Edwm, 
and  conducted,  in  conjanctioii  with  his 
friend,  Sir  John  Stevenson,  several 
concerts,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  These  concerts  were  con- 
ducted upon  a  very  ttTEinf!  scale,  the 
orchestra consisinig  ul'iuur  hundred  jper- 
forroen,  collected  chiefly  by  Cltnon, 
who  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  occojiion,  and  offered  n 

firofessor's  degree,  which  his  modesty 
ed  him  to  decline.  He  settled  in 
London,  in  1818,  where  he  has  become 
an  eminent  teacher  of  singing,  and  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  harmony. 
He  had  previously  published  his  Theory 
of  Harmony  simplified,  and  invented 
a  machine,'  called  the  Eidomusicon, 
which,  being  fastened  to  the  piano- 
forte, over  the  action,  produced  the 
notes  and  chords  as  they  were  struck ; 
and  by  giving  the  different  intervals  so 
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distinctly  that  ihe  eye  and  ear  were 
engaged  at  the  same  time,  rendered 
vocal  distances  easily  attainable  for 
sight'Singing.  He  ^ave  public  lectures 
on  this  new  Invention,  and  was  only 

f)reventcd  by  the  expense  from  pub- 
ishing  a  book  explanatory  of  his  de> 
sign.  Bendes  various  songs,  glees,  and 
duets,  he  has  published  British  Melo- 
dies, Irish  Songs*  one  volume  of  French 
Songs,  and  one  volume  of  Moral  Songs. 

WALMISLEY,  (Thomas  Forbss.) 
bom  in  London  in  1783,  and  is 


third  son  ofthe  late  William  Walniisley, 
Esq.,  clerk  of  the  papers  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  was  bred  to  muste  in  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  in  Westminster 
School.  He  was  first  instructed  in  p  1  a  y  - 
ing  by  the  Honourable  John  Spencer, 
and  afterwards  b^  Attwooil,  luuler 
whom  he  there  studied  the  piano,  organ, 
and  counterpoint.  In  1805,  he  pro- 
duced his  popular  songs*  The  Sailor, 
and  The  Soldier,  both  in  a  better  style, 
it  is  observed,  than  the  generality  of 
such  compositions ;  the  former  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  cantata,  and 
contains  many  good  passages.  These 
songs  were  succeeded  by.  Oh  I  Memory  I 
To  Hope,  To-Morrow,  Oh  !  Woman  1 
The  Tear,  Thyrza,  Flowers  are  fresh.' 
Dear  is  the  Dawn,  and  The  Weird 
Sister  of  the  Lake,  duets.  His  other 
works  are,  The  Fairy  of  the  Dale,  for 
three  voices,  which  is  light,  elegant, 
and  expressive ;  Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land, for  four  voices,  with  a  double 
accompaniment  for  the  piano-forte; 
Underneath  this  Stone  doth  lie,  a  rond 
for  four  voices,  in  a  chaste,  subdued 
stvle,  rich  in  harmony ;  O'er  the  glad 
Waters,  a  rond  for  four  voices ;  and 
six  glees,  dedicated  to  his  master,  Att- 
wood,  entitled,  No  more  with  unavail- 
ing Love,  Hail  I  Lovely  Power !  The 
Bride's  Wreath;  As  those  we  Love 
Dec^ ;  Busy,  Curious,  Thirsty  Fly ; 
and  From  Ffower  to  Flower ;  the  three 
first  and  fifth,  for  four  voices;  the 
fourth,  for  three  voices,  and  the  last  for 
five  voices.  *»The  latter,"  says  the 
author  of  The  Dictionary  of  Musicians, 
"  is  considered  a  smooth  and  flowing 
theme,  answered  in  the  several  parts 
with  considerable  skill  and  iacility  ;  its 
general  character  is  taste,  rather  than 
energy,  level  general  efiect,  rather  tlian 


force."  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the 
chief  characteristic  of  hia  compodtions, 
many  of  v.iiicli  were  very  pi^alar  in 
their  day,  and  have  been  perranned  at 
att  our  most  esteemed  concerts  and 
music -meetings.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1812,  he  had  become  assistant-organist 
of  St.  Hartin'S'in-tbe- Fields,  a  situation 
he  still  retains.  He  married  in  1810,  the 
eldest  davighter  of  William  Capon,  Esq. 
(draughtsman  to  his  late  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  i  f  York  ,  by  whom  he 
has  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

nURGHERSH, (John  Fane,  Lord,) 
only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
by  his  first  wife,  Miss  Child,  daughter 
of  the  eminent  London  banker  of 
that  name,  was  born  on  the  3rd  ot 
February,  1784.  He  entered  the  army 
at  an  early  age,  and  now  holds  the 
rank  of  a  major-general,  having  re- 
ceived the  distincBons  of  O.C.B.  and 
C.B,,  and  for  several  years  held  the 

Eost  of  British  minister  at  Florence, 
le  is  president  ofthe  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  in  London  ;  an  establishment 
which,  in  a  great  degree,  owes  its  origin 
of  his  lordship's  exertions  and  fnflii- 
ence.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  music 
in  England,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy ; 
and  has  composed  an  oratorio,  en- 
titled, Bajazet,  and  published  various 
cantatas,  which  are  spoken  highly  of 
by  the  musical  critics.  The  names  of 
his  principal  compositions,  besides 
those  mentioned  are.  La  Primavera;  II 
prinio  Amore ;  L*Amor  Timido ;  Can- 
tata, by  Leoni ;  Cantata,  by  Count  Gi- 
rard;  La  Gelosia;  L'lndampo;  'Tis 
done,  'Tis  done ;  Day  set  on  Norharo's 
castled  Steep:  seven  canzonets,  duets, 
&c  ;  Spirit  of  Bliss ;  Fly  to  the  Desert ; 
Bendermeer's  Stream;  Whv  so  pale? 
and  a  song  and  catch  for  four  voices. 
His  lordship  is  married  to  Priscilla  Anne, 
fourth  daughter  of  Lord  Maryborough, 
and  her  ladyship  is  said  to  be  "  one  of 
the  best  musicians  that  the  large  circle 
of  the  amateurs  of  the  present  day  can 
bout." 

ADDISON,  (John,)  is  the  son  of 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  was  bom 
about  the  year  1785.  He  manifested 
a  propensity  to  mu^ic,  when  a  boy, 
by  leamiog  naocessively  the  flageolet, 
flute,  bassoon,  and  violin,  nnd  is  said  to 
have  made  a  conspicuous  hgurc  in  the 
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choir  of  hitnadveviUage.  The  reception 

of  a  j  oung  lady,  who  had  been  It  ft  an 
orphan,  into  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aoditon,  decided  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  as  tn  the  hoice  of  his  future 
pursuit  Mi&s  Wiliiams  (the  name  of 
the  young  lady,  and  who  wai  nieee  to 
the  celebrated  Hrinhold),  in-pirerl  birn 
with  an  attachment  which  ended  in 
hit  marrying  her,  and  aa  the  had  a 
fine  voice  and  cnri^i  lrTaMe  taste,  he 
determined  to  study  music  as  a  profes< 
•ion«  Ibr  the  purpose  of  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  her  talent. 
Sae  became  a  very  accomplished  singer, 
and  was,  for  many  years,  a  chief  &• 
vouritc  at  Vauxhall,  l')ut  lin,  T.ivcrpool, 
Sic  In  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre 
at  the  hitter  place,  Mr.  Addison  com- 
nienccd  his  i  ireer  as  an  instrumental 
oeribrmer.  The  violooMllo  was  bis 
mvourite  Instrument  at  this  time,  but 
being  asked  by  Heine,  the  leader,  if  he 
could  not  play  the  double-bass,  he  im- 
mediatelv  made  an  attempt,  and  soon 
improved  so  much  as  to  become  second 
to  few  performers  on  it.  He  was  subse- 
quently engaged  lo  play  the  doiible*b«i« 
at  the  Italian  Opera,  at  tlie  Ancient, 
and  at  the  Vocal  Concerts ;  which  situa- 
tions he  held  fw  several  years.  As  a 
composer,  he  has  acquired  much  repu- 
tation by  his  music  to  the  operas  of  Up 
all  Night;  My  Uncle;  My  Aunt;  Two 
Words,  or  Silent  not  Dumb;  and  Free 
and  £asy.  We  should  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, also,  the  share  he  had  in  the  music 
of  The  Sleeping  Bcautv,  written  by 
Mr.  Skeffington.  Kelly  having  paused 
in  his  labours  on  this  piece,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Crouch, 
Mr.  Addison  ventured  to  attempt  the 
composition  of  some  songs  for  the  piece. 
Mr.  Skeffington  was,  nowever,  very 
anxious  that  the  words  of  The  Wood- 
hmd  Maid,  should  be  adapted  to  an  air 
of  Mozart's,  to  which  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  consented,  provided  that 
it  should  be  preferred  by  the  person 
who  was  to  sing  it,  to  one  composed 
for  the  words  by  himself.  Gibl)oti,  rbe 
singer,  heard  both,  axid  without  know- 
ing to  whom  either  composition  be- 
longed, at  once  selected  that  of  Mr. 
Addison.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Addison 
had  the  misfortmie  to  lose  a  large  turn 
in  some  iY\ercantile  sppnilatiors,  at 
Manchester.  He  has,  of  late  years, 
been  chiefly  employed  in  teaching 


singing.  AmoM  his  poplb  are,  Leon! 
Lee^  Beannany  Millar,  &c.  9te, 

DANNELEY,  (JoHW  Fbltram,) 

was  1  orn  in  1786.  at  f)akingliam,  in 
Berkshire.  His  father,  who  held  a 
situation  In  the  didr  at  Windsor,  was 
his  first  musical  instructor,  and  he 
subsequently  became  the  pupil  of  C. 
Kny  vett  ana  of  Samuel  Weboe.  From 
the  former  he  learnt  the  piano-forte, 
from  the  latter,  thorough-liau.  He  re- 
linquished Ms  mnsicsl  studies  at  the 
age  of  seventr  n,  to  reside  with  a 
wealthv  uode,  but  his  relation  dying 
too  Buddeiriy  to  make  a  will,  as  he  had 
promised,  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the 
latter  was  left  without  a  provision. 
Under  these  circmnstances,  he  resumed 
his  professional  pursuits,  and  com-  i 
pleted  his  musical  education  under  the  1 
celebrated  Woetfl  and  C.  Neate.  He  | 
then  went  to  reside  with  his  mother  at 
Odiham^  in  Hampshure|  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  twenty-sixth  year,  when 
he  accepted  the  situation  of  organist 
at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Tower, 
in  Ipswich.  At  the  commencement 
of  tne  peace,  he  visited  Paris,  where  , 
he  studied  under  Autoine  Reilu  and 
Pradher,  and  was  Introduced  to  the 
celebrated  C'herubijii.  Daiineley  pos- 
sesses astonishing  facility  as  a  sight- 
player,  and  has  published,  among  other 
compositions.  Queen  of  every  moving 
measure;  Col  arso  d'un  ciglio;  Mili- 
tary divertimento  ;  Waves  of  Orivell, 
duet;  Military  divertimento,  rondo 
in  C ;  Violets,  a  song;  and  PaUinodia 
k  Nice,  a  set  of  twelve  Italian  duets, 
dedicated  to  Mis  Royal  Highness  the 
Dulce  of  Sussex, 

BURROWES,  (John  Freckle- 
ton,)  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  1787,  and  first  became  known 
to  the  public  by  the  production  of  an 
overture,  and  several  vocal  pieces  at 
the  Hanover  Scjnare  and  Philhannonic 
Concerts.  They  displayed  so  much 
knowledge  ot  instrumental  effect,  as,  in  I 
the  opinion  of  a  musical  critic,  to 
render  it  equally  blamealile  and  unac- 
countable, that  he  should  have  aban- 
doned the  higher  branch  of  art,  tor  the 
less  exalted  one  of  composing  for  the 
piano-forte.  For  this  insirument,  he  has 
published  several  sonatas,  with  accom- 
pammeDts,  bendet  a  variety  of  rondos, 
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diT«i1iniento8,'&c.,  and  has  adapted 

nearly  the  whole  of  Mozart's  operas. 
He  is  aUo  the  author  of  the  elementary 
works»  The  Planb-Fone  Primer,  and 
The  Thorini;;'b-Ra-s  Primer,  said  to  be 
strongly  recommended  by  the  great 
masterSf  M  indispeniable.  to  atadents. 

WHITTAKEa,  (JouN,)  was  born 
about  the  year  1790.  No  ^rticulars  of 

liis  life  are  recorded,  but  he  deserves 
mention  in  a  work  like  the  present,  as 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  ballad,  Oh ! 
say  not  Woman's  heart  is  bought,"  and 
other  songs,  which  have  attiiined  a 
high  share  of  popularity.  He  assisted 
Bishop  \n  tlie  composition  of  the  music 
of  Guy  Mannering,  and  also  of  tlie 
Heir  of  VeronL  Whittaker's  know- 
ledge of  his  art  is  manifc^lLd  by  the 
tasteful  accompaniments,  in  score,  that 
accompany  his  published  pieces. 

KLOSE,  (F.  J.)  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, about  the  year  1790,  and  was 
early  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
music.  He  studied  principally  under 
the  celebrated  Francesco  Tomich ;  and 
becoming  an  able  instrumental  per- 
former, was  engaged  for  the  piano-forte 
in  the  Opera,  and  other  metropolitan 
orchestras.  As  a  teacher  on  that  in- 
strument, he  is  celebrated  for  the  abi- 
lity with  which  he  imparts'to  his  pupils 
a  sure  elementary  foundation.  Ilis 
chief  compositions  consist  of  ballads  of 
the  sentimental  and  pathetic  cast,  such 
as  The  Rose  had  been  washed,  by 
Cowper;  Lord  Byron's  My  Native 
Land ;  and  Canst  thou  bid  my  Heart 
forget?  from  the  novel  of  Glenarvon. 
He  has  also  composed  several  ballets 
for  the  King's  Theatre,  and  besides  the 

fieces  above-mentioned,  has  published 
tactical  Hints  for  acquiring  Thorough- 
bass ;  Instruction  Book  for  Piano-forte, 
and  a  variety  of  sonatinas,  diverti- 
mentos, &c.,  &c,  for  the  piano-forte 
and  violin. 

CUTLER,  (William  Henry,)  was 
born  in  London,  in  1792.  The  hearing 
his  father  play  upon  an  old  spinnet, 
gave  him  his  first  taste  for  music,  in 
which  art  he  was  educated  as  soon  as 
he  was  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 
After  having  learnt  the  violin  and 
i  piano,  he  took  lessons  in  singing  and 
thorough-bass,  of  Dr.  Arnold,  at  whose 
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oratorios  he  frequently  sang.  About 

the  year  1800,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  Viotti  on  the  piaoo-forte,  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  ibr  ^e  Choral 
Fund  Concert ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  to  sing  the 
principal  airs  in  the  exercise  on  the 
occasion  of  Dr.  Busby's  receiving  the 
degree  of  musical  doctor.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  chorister  of  St  Paul's, 
and  after  having  studied  the  theory  of 
music  under  Mr.  Russell,  took  his 
bachelor's  degree,  at  OxM,  in  1812; 
and  in  181S,  was  elected  orj^anist  of  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate.  Shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Logier  in  England,  CuUer 

Eaid  him  one  hundred  guineas  to  learn 
is  system,  and  then  opened  an  aca- 
demy for  teaching  it  Mmself.  He  at- 
tempted, in  1821,  to  sing  at  the  oratorios 
in  Drury  Lane,  but  his  voice  was  defi- 
cient in  power,  and  he  has  never  since 
sung  in  public.  About  three  ycar^  ago, 
he  resigned  his  or^;aiiist's  situation  at 
St.  Helen's,  for  a  similar  one  at  Quebec 
Chapel,  Portman  Square,  for  which  he 
has  written  a  Te  Deum,  Jubilate,  and 
a  four  part  anthem  for  Christmas  Day. 
He  has  published  a  variety  of  rondos, 
songs,  divertimentos,  airs,  with  varia- 
tions,  duets,  inarches,  &C.,  chiefly  for 
the  pi»no*fort«« 

POTTER,  (Cipriani,)  was  bom  in 

London,  in  the  vear  1792,  and  was 
taught  the  piano-rorte  by  his  father,  at 
a  very  early  age.  Having  previously 
displayed  a  taste  for  composition,  he 
studied  counterpoint  under  Attwood, 
and  he  was,  for  some  time,  the  pupil 
of  Dr.  Callcott  and  Dr.  Crotch.  He  re- 
ceived, however,  his  principal  instruc- 
tions in  composition  from  Woelfl,  under 
whom  he  took  lessons  for  nearly  five 
years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Potter 
wrote  violin  quartets,  symphonies,  and 
piano-forte  sonatas,  and  showed,  at  this 
early  period,  a  preference  for  Beeth- 
oven's mii^ic.  He  made  bis  debui  in 
public,  at  the  Philharmonic,  where  he 
played  a  sestet  of  his  own  composition 
with  tolerable  applause,  but  his  subse- 
quent performances  were  so  coldly  re- 
ceived that  he  determined  to  travel  for 
a  year  or  two  on  the  continent.  He 
accordingly  visited  the  principal  towns 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  at  Vienna 
renewed  his  studies  in,  counterpoint  and 
composition,  under  Fdisier.    On  his 
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return  to  Luiidun,  he  succeeded  litde 
better  n  a  composer  than  before  his 
departure,  some  objecting  that  he  was 
a  servile  imitator  of  Beethoven,  and 
others,  that  he  sacriBoed  too  much 
for  originality.  The  consequence  was, 
tiiat  he  preferred  playing  Mozart's  and 
Beethoven  >  concertot  at  the  Philhar- 
monic and  other  concerts,  though  he 
did  not  entirely  relinquish  composition, 
and  generally  produced,  each  season, 
a  symphony  for  the  Philharmonic  trials. 
His  works,  however,  have  been  higlUy 
spoken  of  in  The  Musicalischc  Zeitung, 
publi^^hed  at  Leipsic,  and  other  German 

Eublications,  though  scarcely  noticed 
J  the  London  criuei. 

HART,  (Joseph,)  born  in  London, 
in  1794,  was,  at  the  age  of  seven,  entered 
a  chorister  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and, 
in  his  twelfth  year,  acted  as  deputy  for 
the  oiigaaut,  Mr.  Attwood,  on  several 
occasions.  He  remained  in  the  choir 
nearly  nine  years,  during  which  period, 
he  took  lessons  on  the  organ  from  S. 
Wesley,  and  on  the  piano-forte  from 
i.  B.  Cramer.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  was  elected  organist  of  Waitham- 
•tow  Church,  Essex,  and  subsequently 
of  Tottenham,  Middlesex.  He  was,  for 
three  years,  domestic  organist  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Uxbridge^  1  it  was  nut 
tiU  that  nobleman's  decease,  that  Mr. 
Hart  emnmenced  teacher  and  composer. 
In  the  latter  character  he  has  rendered 
hU  name  very  celebrated  in  the  fashion- 


able world  by  his  numerous  sets  of 
quadrilles.  He'  also  composed  the  music 
to  the  farce  of  Amateurs  and  Actors, 
The  Vampire,  and  other  pieces  per- 
formed at  the  English  Opera,  at  which 
theatre  be  was  chorus  master  and 
piano-lorte  player,  during  three  years. 

CT  ANCHETTINI,  (Piu,)  was  born 
in  London,  of  foreign  parents,  in  1799. 
In  liis  sixth  year  he  penbmed,  in  pub- 
lic, a  sonata  of  his  own  composition  ; 
passed  the  next  in  travelling  with  his 
rather  through  Germany,  France,  and 
Holland  ;  and,  on  liis  return,  resumed 
his  musical  studies  with  great  ardour. 
A  variety  of  instrumental  pieces  were 
rapiHly  romposed  by  him,  which  pro- 
cured great  applause,  particularly  a 
grand  concerto,  exeented  by  himself,  at 
a  concert  in  the  metropolis,  in  18C9. 
When  Madame  Catalani  first  came  to 
England,  he  attended  her  In  several  of 
her  musical  tours,  as  her  composer  and 
conductor  of  her  concerts,  and  he  was 
particulariy  happy  in  adapting  his 
music  so  as  to  display  the  most  brilliant 

fowers  of  that  distinguished  vocalist, 
n  his  other  vocal  compositions,  he  has 
aimed  at  a  higher  style  of  sentiment, 
both  in  the  words  and  music,  than  that 
generally^  attempted  by  our  modem 
song  writers;  among  them  we  may 
mention  his  music  to  Pope's  Ode  on 
Solitude,  and  his  cantata  for  two  voices, 
the  words  of  which  are  Uktn  from 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 


VOCAL  PERFORMERS. 


BEARD,  (John,)  was  bom  in  1716; 

lie  received  his  musical  education  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  under  Bernard  Gates, 
and  first  became  a  great  frvourile  of  the 

town  by  his  style  of  singing  Galliard's 
hunting  song.  With  early  Horn.  In 
1736,  his  name  a])pears  in  the  dnmaih 
persoiKF  of  Handel's  operas,  perfomterl 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  he 
sang  with  great  elfect,  with  a  rich  tenor 


voice.  In  the  following  year,  he  ap- 
peared at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  part  of 
Sir  John  Loverule,  and  soon  after  n;ar- 
ricd  Lady  Henrietta  Herbert,  widow  of 
Lord  Edward  Herbert,  and  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  with 
whom  he  lived  very  happily  during  a 
period  of  fourteen  years.  After  Tier 
decease,  he  united  himself  to  a  daughter 
of  Rich,  then  patentee  of  Covent  Gar- 
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den  Theatre,  at  whote  death,  in  right 

,  of  his  wife,  he  became  one  of  its  pro- 
prie(ors«  but  be  soon  sold  hit  share,  and 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1768.  He 
died  in  1701,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  esteemed  by  a  large  circle 
of  frrenitt,  for  1n«  many  amiable  private 
«iualities.  He  was  long  a  favourite  vo- 
calist, both  in  oratorio  and  stage  music  j 
he  sang  the  compositiona  m  Handel 
with  a  feeling  and  pathos  only  e(|ualled 
by  Harrison;  and,  in  1759,  bis  per- 
formance of  Madieath  to  liiai  Bf«it*i 
Polly,  filled  the  theatM  for  flfty-tWO 
successive  eveoings* 

NORRIS,  fCHAiuKS,)  was  born 
about  1740,  and  educated  as  a  chorister 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  a  ritnatimi  in 

which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  Hermes.  This  gen- 
tleman, in  order  to  introduce  Norris  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  wrote  an  after- 
piece, in  the  stjyle  of  a  pastoral  opera, 
the  songs  of  which  he  adapted  to  the 
most  popular  Italian  airs  of  the  day. 
At  this  time  his  voice  was  a  soprano; 
but  he  did  not  meet  with  the  success 
anticipated  in  this  attempt  to  fix  him 
on  the  stage,  and  his  patron  then  re- 
commended him  to  confine  himself  to 
private  concerts  and  music  meetings. 
Following  his  advice,  be  settled  in  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music,  and  elected 
organi»i  of  St.  John's  College.  He  was 
subsequently,  for  many  years,  a  prin- 
cipal tenor-singer  at  the  London  ora- 
torios, and  exhibited  such  excellence  in 
his  art,  as  to  have  been  honoured  with 
the  especial  approbation  of  George  the 
Third  and  his  queen.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  had,  inaarlyiifo,  cherished 
an  attachment  for  a  young  lady,  dis- 
tinguished for  great  peritoiialattracuons 
and  mi^cal  acquirements,  which  it 
may  be  presumed  was  not  reciprocal, 
as  she  married  another.  This  event,  it 
is  said,  drove  him  to  "  convivial  conso- 
lations," in  which  he  indulged  to  a  de- 
gree that  not  only  impaired  iiis  health 
and  fortune,  but  materiaUv  Injured  his 
voice.  Indeed,  for  several  years,  his 
healtli  gradually  broke  up,  and  at  the 
Abbey  commemoration  of  1789,  being 
injudiciously  brought  forward,  his  voice 
failed,  so  decidedly,  as  to  excite  the 
deepest  emotions  of  pity.   He,  bow- 


ever,  engaged  himself  to  sing  at  tha 
Birmingham  music  mr ennp  of  the  foU 
lowing  year,  but  his  exertions  proved 
faul,  and  he  died  ten  days  after  the 
performari'^t',  nt  Himley  Hall,  the  srat 
of  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  near  Stour- 
bridge, in  Worcestershire,  on  the  of 
September,  1794.  He  was  an  excell  :tit 
musician  and  a  skilful  performer  on 
several  inslnmientt.  His  principal  eon- 
positions  consist  of  a  few  full  concertos, 
and  some  glees ;  one  of  wiiidi,  on  the 
death  of  duit  iMrtvon  of  mm&c  and  mu- 
sical genius,  William,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, brother  of  Qeorge  the  Third, 
will  long  condnue  to  fie  auQg  and 
admiiedL 

DAVIES,  (Cecilu,)  was  bom  fn 

England  about  1752,  and  went,  when 
youn^,  to  France,  in  company  with 
her  sister,  whose  performance  on  the 
musical  glasses  was  much  admired.  She 
afterwards  went  to  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  becoming  connected  with  the 
family  of  the  celebrated  composer, 
Hasse,  and  Faustine,  at  Vienna,  con- 
siderably improved  her  vocal  powers. 
She  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  Italy, 
where  she  was  thought  little  inferior  to 
Gabrielli ;  and,  indeed,  Miss  Davies,  or 
i'lnglisina,  as  she  was  called  abroad, 
sang  with  a  degree  of  neatness,  so 
nearly  equal,  that  common  hearers 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  diffisr- 
ence.  According  to  Parke,  her  success 
on   the    continent  was  not  so  com- 

fdete  as  to  prove,  that  by  sending  a 
ady  to  study  in  Italy,  she  must  ne- 
cessarily come  back  an  accomplished 
singer,  any  more  than  the  act  of  send- 
ing a  youth  to  college,  ensures  his 
returning  an  enlightened  scholar.  On 
her  first  appearance,  however,  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  England,  which  took 
place  in  177>^,  in  Sacchini's  o^era  of 
Ludo  wtOt  she  was  received  with  rap- 
turous applause,  and,  altogether,  met 
with  a  success  that  procured  for  her 
the  distinction  of  being  thought  second 
alone,  amongst  fpmal«  EngUsh  vocal- 
ists, to  Biliingtun.  Alter  being  a  few 
years  in  England,  she  returned  to  the 
rontiuent  with  her  sister,  but  was  in 
Luadon  in  1787,  and  sang  with  Ru- 
binelli  and  MfS.  BiUington,  at  the  pro- 
fessional concerts  of  that  year.  Her 
name  ^ain  occurs  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Cnmcb  as  one  ct  die  principal  Tocaliita 
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at  the  Driiry  Lane  oratorios  m  1791 ; 
the  period  of  her  death  we  hatre  been 
unable  to  ascertain.  *'  Her  voice,"  says 
Burgh,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Music, 
**  though  not  of  a  great  volume,  or 
perhaps  sufficiently  powerful  for  a  large 
theatre,  wa«  yet  ciear,  and  alwayi>  per- 
fectly in  tuno.  Her  shakiM  excellent, 
open,  distinct,  and  neitlier  sluruisli. 
like  the  French  cadence,  nor  so  «iuick 
at  to  beoome  «  glutton.  The  flexibility 
of  her  throat  rendered  her  execution 
of  the  most  rapid  divisions  fair  and 
articulate,  even  oeyond  tho«e  of  Instni- 
ments  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  per- 
formers. The  critics,  however^  though 
unanimoas  in  this  pardeidar,  did  not 
to  readily  allow  her  to  be  equally  ex- 
cellent in  the  caatabiie  style.  She 
took  her  notes  jodBdoosly,  they  readily 
granted  ;  ?ang  them  perfectly  in  tune  ; 
but  wauled  that  colouring,  passion,  and 
variety  of  cxprenioDi  w&k»  teoderan 
adagio  ttidy  pathetic'' 

SALE,  (John,)  wai  bom  in  London 

in  1758,  and,  at  the  age  of  nine,  was 
admitted  a  chorister  of  Windsor  and 
Eton,  where  he  continued  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  ^Vtli^lC,  the  crganist,  till 
1775.  In  1777,  he  returned  to  the 
same  chdnn  as  a  lay-vicar,  in  which 
situation  he  continued  to  officiate  till 
the  year  1796,  when  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  five  dioirs,  including  those  of 
Windsor,  Eton,  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
Paul's,  and  Weatminster.  His  situation 
in  the  two  first  be  resigned  at  the  latter 
end  of  '])<•  year  last-nictitioned.  In 
1799,  he  succeeded  the  elder  Bellamy 
as  alaaooer  of  St.  Paul's,  and  master  of 
the  choristers,  which  united  offices  he 
resigned  in  1812,  when  they  were  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Hawcs.  In  1818,  he 
became  senior  gentleman  (or  father) 
of  his  majesty's  Clwpels  Royal;  by 
which,  according  to  imniemonal  cus- 
toiii,  he  was  excused  from  all  duty  or 
attendance.  During  his  long  public 
career,  he  was  a  prmcipal  bus-singer 
at  the  king's  concert  of  Ancient  Music, 
at  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  the 
Ladies',  the  Vocal,  and  other  concerts 
and  oratorios  in  London,  as  well  as  at 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  Liverpool,  Chester, 
Worcester,  Brmingham,  York,  Hull, 
Norwich,  &c.,  for  above  thirty  year?. 
He  was  patronized  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, by  both  George  the  Third  and 


I  Fourtli,  and  by  most  of  the  membei^  of 
the  royal  family,  many  of  whom  were 
his  pupils  in  singing.  He  was,  for 
several  years,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  secretary  to  the  Nobleman's 
and  Geri  tic  man's  Catch  Club,  held  at  thp 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  St  Jamesi 
Street,  and  conductor  of  the  Glee  Club ; 
both  of  which  posts  lie  retained  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  house,  in 
Marsham  Street,  Westminster,  on  the 
11th  of  November,  1827.  He  was  btiried 
in  6l  Paul'»,  with  solemnity  and  marked 
respect,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 
Mr.  Attwood  presiding  at  the  organ, 
and  the  several  choirs  singing  Greene's 
celebrated  fiineral  anthem.  He  was 
the  compo-cr  of  mnny  fxcellent 
glees,  and  published  some. of  the  late 
Karl  of  Ifornington's,  including  the  fa- 
vourite one.  Oh!  Bird  of  F^h.  Tlig 
voice  was  a  genuine  bass,  of  hne  tone, 
and  sufficient  compass  to  do  every 

ji-'-'tirp    TO  p-irt  ^.inq-mc;.      He  has  leU 

two  talented  sons,  one  of  whom,  John 
Barlow  Sale,  is  organbt  of  St  Maigvet's, 
Westminster,  and  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte to  the  Princess  Victoria*  His 
vdee  is  a  powerful  bass,  and  he  has 
chiefly  accustomed  himself  to  sing  an- 
tbeius  and  part  songs.  His  most  ad- 
mired eompoeidon  is  the  duet  of  The 
Butterfly.  His  other  son,  George  ' 
Charles,  is  organist  of  Sl  Mary's, 
Newington. 

B AN  N1ST£R,  (Charles,)  was  born 
in  Gloucestershire,  about  the  year  1700, 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  Joined  a 
company,  then  performing  at  Deptford ; 
and  played  Romeo,  Richard,  with 
great  applause.  Garrick,  however,  de- 
clined to  comply  with  his  application 
fior  an  engagement ;  but  he  was  more 
fortunate  at  Korwicli,  where  lie  led  the 
tragic  business,  for  some  years,  with 
greai  success.  His  first  appearance,  in 
London,  was  at  the  Haymarki  as 
Will,  in  Foote's  ^lay  of  The  Orators ; 
and  he  nnde  a  decided  hit  in  the  charac- 
ter.  In  his  imitations  of  Tenducci  and 
Champness,  he  showed  considerable 
ability  as  a  singer;  and  was,  in  con- 
sequence, soon  after  engaged  at  Rane- 
iagh,  Mary-le-bone  Gardens,  &c.  He 
came  out,  afterwards,  at  Drury  Lane, 
in  the  part  of  Merlin,  in  Cymon;  but 
left  this  theatre,  on  the  refusal  of  Gar- 
rick to  increase  his  salary,  and  went  to 
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Covent  Garden,  in  1782.  He  returned 
to  Drury  Lane  in  1785,  and  afterwards 
saiij;  at  the  Royalty,  and  various  pro- 
vincial theatres.  "  In  this  gentleman," 
says  a  critic,  in  1802,  "the  actor  and 
singer  formerly  coinliined  ;  bnt,  in  his 
present  perfurinance,  he  only  reminds 
118  of  what  he  was:  still,  however,  he 
remains  a  cheerful^  wUty  compftnioily 
and  a  kind  friend." 

ABRAMS,  (Miss,)  composer  of  the 
popular  and  pathetic  air  of  Crazy 
ilane,  was  bom  in  1760,  and  early  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arnc.  According 
to  the  author  of  The  Dictionary  of 
Musicians,  she  was  first  heard  by  the 
public,  with  her  sister,  Miss  Theodosia 
Abrams,  at  the  opening  of  the  Ancient 
Concert,  1776 :  but  Parke  says,  it  was 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year  she  made 
her  deMt  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  a 
new  operatic  piece,  called,  May  Day,  or 
The  Little  Gipsey,  the  words  by  Gar- 
rick,  and  the  music  bv  her  master,  Dr. 
Ame.'  She  san^if  at  Handel's  comme* 
moration  in  1784  ;  and,  in  the  winter  of 
I7i)l,  conducted  a  series  of  concerts, 
denominated  Tiie  Ladies'  Concerts,  at 
Lord  Vernon's.    What  her  subsequent 

}>erformaaces  were,  i&  not  recorded: 
or  many  years  she  has  retired  from 
professional  duties.  Miss  Abrams, 
though  not  possessed  of  great  power  of 
voice,  sang  with  much  sweetness  and 
delicacy. 

OLDMIXON,  (Lady,)  more  cele- 
brated as  Miss  George,  was  born  about 
1768.  Oftl^e  particulars  of  her  life,  little 
has  been  recorded.  She  was  singing 
and  playing  in  Ireland,  with  ecldi,  in 
17S9;  and  Parke,  in  his  Musical  Me- 
moirs, rtjlates,  that  a  curious  contest 
took  place  between  her  and  Mrs.  Bil- 
lington,  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
when  the  latter  was  engaged  in  Dublin, 
and  first  appeared  there  in  Polly,  in 
The  Beggars'  Opera.  "  Miss  George,'' 
he  says,  "  had  a  voice  of  such  extent, 
that  she  sang  up  to  B  in  alt,  perfectly 
clear  ai;il  in  tune.  Mrs.  Billington, 
then  m  liie  very  halo  of  her  popularity, 
was  recemd  with  acclamation,  and 
sang  her  sonr"^  lightfully,  particularly, 
Cease  your  lumuag,  which  was  lumul- 
tnously  encored.  Miss  George,  who 
performed  the  part  of  Lucy  '  mi  up  liill 
singing  part),  perceiving  sue  haa  utile 


ciiauce  of  dividing  the  applause  with 
the  great  magnet  of  the  night,  had 
recourse  to  tlie  following  stratagem  :  — 
When  the  dialogue  duet  in  the  second 
act,  Why,  how  now,  Madame  PHrt? 
came  on,  Mrs.  Billington  gave  her 
ver.<e  wiili  great  sweetness  and  cha- 
racteristic expression,  and  was  much 
applauded.  Miss  Geor-r,  in  reply, 
availing  herself  of  her  extraordinary 
compass  of  voice,  and  setting  propriety 
at  defiance,  sang  the  who!'  of  her  verse 
an  octave  higher,  her  tones  having  the 
eflfect  of  the  high  notes  of  a  sweet  and 
brilliant  flute:  the  audience,  taken  by 
surprise,  bestowed  on  her  such  loud 
applause,  as  almost  shook  the  walls  of 
the  theatre,  and  an  unanitr-oii^  encore 
was  the  result."  She  was  a  principal 
singer  with  Mrs;  Crouch,  then  Mtss 
Phillips,  at  the  Drury  Lane  oratorios, 
in  i  also  with  Miss  Forster,  in 
those  under  Dr.  Arnold's  management, 
in  1780;  and  again  in  1788,  with  Mrs. 
Crouch  and  Madame  Mara.  When 
or  how  she  became  Lady  Oldmixon, 
the  brief  notices  which  exist  of  bet  do 
not  record. 

KNYVETT,  (Charles,)  descended 

from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family, 
was  born  about  1708,  and  received  his 
vocal  education  as  a  chorister  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  under  Sir  William 
Parsons,  at  the  same  time  that  he  at- 
tended Westminster  SchooL  He  was 
next  placed  under  Mr.  S.  Webbe,  to 
study  the  organ,  an  instrument  upon 
which  he  afterwards  excelled ;  and,  in 
1802,  he  obtained  the  appointment  cf 
organist  to  St.  G  eorge's,  1 1  anover  Square. 
He  was  subsequently  chosen  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  a  di- 
rector of  the  vocal  concerts,  at  the  Han- 
over Square  Rooms,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Wil!:,iii:  Knvvp*r,  Greatorex, 
and  Bartlcman ;  aud  lie  vn  is,  for  many 
years,  secretary  to  The  Noblernan  s 
Catch  Club,  held  at  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern,  Sr.  James's  Street.  In  1789, 
he  had,  jointly  with  Harrison,  the  di- 
rection of  the  orator:  :\i  Covent  Gar- 
den, which  were  itiuai  k  ii  le  for  being 
tlie  first  that  were  lowered  to  play-house 
prices ;  and,  in  1792,  he,  itn  the  same 
singer,  originated  the  Vocal  Concerts. 
He  conducted  the  glees  at  a  grand  vocal 
concert,  given  by  Miles  Peter  Andrews, 
M.P.,  says  Parke,  in  1812;  "and  when 
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it  ia  considered  ihat  Knyveil  U  one  uf 
the  best  singers  in  that  line,  and  that 

his  frirnd  who  gave  f1ip  concert,  is  a 
poijii  jiitlge  of  music,  di'id  a  luanufacturer 
ot  LMiJii)ow(ier,  it  is  no  wonder  they  went 
ot}  ;i;  line  style."  During  tiie  latter  part 
ot  tiis  liie,  Mr.  Knyvett  t)a«  been  princi- 
pally occupied  a«  a  teacher  of  thorough- 
bass, and  the  niano-forte.  He  hai  been 
de&cribed  by  i'arke,  as  the  be«t  catch 
singer  in  England,  ernndng  in  tliem  all 
the  genuine  coinedy  of  an  Edwin. 
"Knyvett,"  he  aJ<.U,  "lived  among  liie  | 
higher  circles  of  society  and  hit  emi- 
nent profe-siona!  friends,  and  was,  for  | 
hia  laleni  and  worth,  highly  esteemed. 
He  informed  me,  the  last  time  I  dined 
with  hini,  thr<t  he  had  ate  }ns  Ciirist- 
nias  dinner  with  Lord  Dudley  aud  \\  ard, 
at  his  lordship's  mansion  in  Park  Lane, 
or  at  his  seat  in  Worcestcrsliire,  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years!  and  that,  by 
nutual  agreement,  he  was  to  do  the 
■ame  till  death  diasolved  the  meeting." 

BELLAMY,  (Thomas  Lvdporo,) 
was  horn  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's, 
Westminster,  in  1770  j  and  received 
his  early  musical  education  from  his 
father,  Richard  Bellamy,  a  celebrated 
bass  singer  uf  his  day.  His  next  in- 
structor was  Dr.  Cooke,  and  aHerwards, 
wheu  his  voice  changed  to  a  bass,  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Tasca ; 
who,  unfortunately,  died  a  year  pre» 
ceding  that  in  which  his  pupil  was  to 
have  i^one  with  him  to  the  continent. 
Pttrsumg  his  studies  in  London,  he  was 
appointed  deputy  to  his  father  and 
others,  in  tlie  king's  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James's,  and  in  the  choirs  of  St.  Paul's 
and  We  tiniiister  Abbey.  He  was  like- 
wise einployedi  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  Ancient  Concerts}  and,  some  time 
preceding  the  last  commemoration  of 
Handel,  says  one  of  his  bio^aphers, 
was  instructed  in  singing  ancient  mu- 
sic,  by  Joah  I'ates ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  his  performance  at  these 
concert!  wm  crowned  with  the  nuwt 
flattering  success.     He  was    also  a 

Erincipal   singer  at  the  oratorios  at 
»rury  Lane  Theatre,  in  1791,  with 
Ueinnold,  Dignum.  Crouch,  and 

the  celebrated  Miss  Duvies.  In  1794, 
finding  little  hopet  of  promotion,  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  an  agency  to  a 
noldeman's  estate  in  Ireland,  but  soon 
left  that  situatbn,  and,  in  1797,  became 


stage -manager  to  the  Dublin  Theatre. 
In  1800,  he  purchased  some  shares 
in  the  Manchester,  Chester,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Litchfield  Theatres,  but  sold 
them  in  1803-4,  when  he  became  sole 
proprietor  of  tlie  theatres  at  Belfast, 
Londonderry,  and  Aewrv.  This  last 
speculation  proving  unfortunate,  he 
accepted  an  eucratrement  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  loi  tive  years;  being 
appointed  a  member  of  tlie  Ancient 
and  Vocal  Concerts,  and  engaged  to 
sing  at  the  oratorios.  In  1812,  he  was 
engaged  at  Drury  Lane  for  a  period  of 
five  year?  also,  and  upon  the  decease 
ol  i)ui  lit-uian,  he  was  appointed  his 
successor  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  as 
prinripnl  ha55-sin<xpr.  In  1818,  he  es- 
laulisihed  a  musicai  academy,  on  the 
Logerian  system ;  and  in  1819,  he 
rect'ived  the  appointment  of  master  of 
the  ciioir  of  his  catholic  majesty's 
chapel  in  London,  attached  to  the 
Spanish  embassy.  Mr.  Bellamy  is,  next 
to  Bartleman,  con&iUered  the  finest 
basa-dnger  of  tacred  music,  which  this 
country  has  produced,  although  in- 
ferior to  bis  great  contemporary,  both 
in  taite  and  power* 

SECOND,  (Mary,)  whooe  singing  L> 
said  to  have  been  only  inferior  to  uiat 
of  Mrs.  nillinf^fon,  of  the  family  of 
the  Maiiuns  ol  Oxlord,  and  aunt  to  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Salmon;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  clarionet  player  of  cele- 
brity, and  was  born  about  1777.  After 
luivmg  been  well  received  as  a  concert 
singer,  she  determined  to  try  the  stage, 
and,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1796, 
she  made  her  debdt  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  the  character  of  Emily,  in  the  opera 
of  The  Woodman.  Her  singing  was 
loudly  applauded,  but  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Second,  which  took 
place  about  1800,  we  hear  litde  of  her 
upon  the  stage.  *'Thk  lady's  vmce,*' 
says  Parke,  "was  rich,  powerful,  and 
of  great  compass.  She  sane  up  to  F 
natural  in  al^  with  ease,  and  her  style 
was  of  a  superior  otder." 

VAUQHAN,  (John,)  was  born  of 
humble  parentage  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, about  1779,  and  was  taught  the 
rudiments  of  his  art  under  Dr.  Beck- 
with,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  and 
of  St.  Peter's  Church.  He  was  early  ac- 
customed to  siqg  at  the  amateur  sodely 
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in  hi&  native  city,  and  soon  became  so 
diatin^ished  a  vocalist,  a»  to  be  in 
requisition  at  all  tlie  principal  music 
meetings  in  the  kingdom.  lie  lias 
held  for  many  years  an  appointment  in 
the  riuipel  Royal,  and  h:.-.  long  been 
consiaered  the  chief  concert  and  sacred 
imisic  tenor  of  his  day«  being  equally 
remarkable  for  his  currcrt  intonation, 
agreeable  tone,  grace,  polish  and  sub- 
limity. In  comparing  him  with  Harrison 
and  Braham.  i  wild  ;  in  The  Harmoni- 
Gon  says,  ''that in  Total  Eclip^ie,  in  the 
delivery  of  which  Harrison  was  so 
iT'  iivalied,  and  Biaham  defective,  he, 
as  in  Comfort  ye  my  People,  holds  a 
middle  path :  his  readinpr  is  nearly  the 
same  as  Harrison's,  but  he  brings  more 
of  physical  power  to  the  ta^k ;  though 
in  this  quality  he  is  vastly  inferior  to 
Hraham  ;  and  his  conception  wants 
tiiut  vivid  light,  wiiich  the  latter  great 
master  throws  over  some  passages. 
Yet  Vaughan  has  not  unfrequently  de- 
livered Toud  Eclipse  with  &uch  pathos 
and  expression^  as  to  draw  tears  from 
his  auditors.  lie  may  he  s  ii  l  to  be 
one  of  the  last  of  the  school  ot  singers 
who  were  taugrht  to  comprehend  and 
express  th  triuty  and  grace  of 
tianders  melodies,  by  those  who  had 
itndied  it  of  Handel  himselC* 

TAYLOR,  (Edward,)  was  born  at 
Norwich,  In  Norfolk,  about  1779,  and 

is  a  son  of  the  lute  John  Taylor,  Esq., 
of  that  city.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Unitarian  persuasion ;  his  family,  long 
opulcii'.  11,  1  influential  in  Norwich, 
having  bet  a  amongst  the  leaders  of  that 
sect.  Being  designed  for  a  mercantile 
life,  he  was  engaged,  first  in  the  wool 
trade,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  an  iron- 
monger: but  his  early  taste  for  music 
ever  predominated  over  all  other  occu- 
pations, and  he  was  associated  with  all 
the  musical  movements  of  his  native 
city;  for  iiiiny  years  conducted  on  a 
scale  scarcely  surpassed  bv  the  perform- 
ances of  the  metropolis.  At  the  amateur 
concerts  in  Norwich  he  took  vocal 
parts  in  both  glees  and  ducts,  and  sang 
Italian  scenas  and  bass  songs,  with  a 
taste  and  knowledge  of  the  art  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  tlie  best  vocalists  of 
his  day.  He  was  several  times  elected 
a  common- councilman  for  his  native 
city,  and  once  served  the  office  of  slier  iff; 
but  tbe  unfortunate  death  of  his  father, 


in  Ireland,  by  a  fall  froVn  his  horse,  and 
the  fiuctuations  of  trade,  so  reduced  this 
once  opulent  citizen  of  Norwich,  that 
he  was  constrained  to  throw  himself 
upon  his  musical  resources  for  Umielf 
and  family's  support ;  with  what  success 
is  well  known.  He  is,  indeed,  now, 
perhaps,  at  the  head  of  English  vocalists, 
as  a  bass-singer;  and  as  such,  is  en- 
gaged at  all  the  oratorios,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  at  the  provincial  towns,  and  has 
several  times  conducted  the  triennial 
music  meetings,  at  his  native  city, 
with  u  success  and  ability  that  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  art  of  which 
he  has  now  been  many  years  a  pro- 
fessor. **No  one  has  done  more  to 
propagate  the  knowledge  and  extend 
the  cultivation  of  classical  music  in  this 
country,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Ilar- 
monicon,  "than  Mr.  Edward  Taylor." 
He  w»s  a  contributor  to  tlie  pages  of 
The  Musical  Quarterly  Review ;  and  is 
understood  to  write  the  able,  musical 
criticisms  for  The  Spectator  Newspaper; 
and  to  have  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
The  Harmonicon,  and  father  works.  Of 
his  published  compositions,  the  most 
popular  are  a  collection  of  tongs,  in- 
cluding As  I  roam,  Hoary  Ooeuv 

KNYVBTT,  (William,)  bit»ther  of 

Charity,  was  born  in  London,  about 
1780.  Who  his  musical  instructors 
were  is  not  stated,  but  he  early  arrived 
at  \  u i  ll  eminence,  an  l,  !ikc  his  brother, 
lias  long  been  remarkable  for  correct- 
ness in  the  musical  enunciation  of  the 
English  language.  He  first  <  ommenced 
orchestral  singing  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music  about  1795,  shnoe  which 
period,  he  ha^  assisted  at  ;  '1  the  most 
important  concerts  and  music  meetings 
In  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces. 
As  a  counter-tenor  singer,  he  has  been 
many  years  admired,  equally  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  as  for  the  high 
finish  and  delicacy  of  his  style  in  part 
singing;  and  the  celebrity  he  has  ob« 
tained  on  that  account,  as  well  as  his 
known  extensive  acquaint niie  with 
musical  science,  procured  tor  him,  on 
the  decease  of  Greatorex,  the  appoint- 
ment <if  run  luctor  of  the  Ancient  Con- 
cert. But  his  merits  are  not  confined 
to  his  vocal  powers  alone ;  he  has  dis- 
played great  taste  a>:  a  wriu  r  of  glees, 
many  of  which  are  airy  and  elegant, 
and  a  valuable  addition  to  our  national 
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music.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Knyveit, 
formerly  Mist  Travis,  is  a  native  of 
Shaw,  a  village  near  Oldham,  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  has,  for  many  years,  de- 
lighted all  admirers  of  genuine  English 
singing.  Her  style,  say  •  n  critic,  "  is, 
aiQongst  the  females,  what  Vaiuban 
it  aniongat  the  male  singers  of  the 
day ;  simple  in  her  manner,  pure  in  her 
tone,  accurate  in  her  intonation,  chaste 
in  her  declaration,  and,  with  to  ranch 
science,  that  her  auditor  is  never  dis- 
tTMsed  by  any  apprehension  of  her 
Adhne  or  extravagances.  At  a  singer 
of  glees,  she  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best 
of  her  time  i  for  her  tone,  from  its  rich- 
neit  and  volnme,  blen^  and  atdnd- 
lates  with  male  voices  better  than  that 
of  any  female  now  before  the  pniiUc,  and 
the  tt,  moraover,  practbed  in  the  fineit 
tebod  fbr  diU  dqparcment  of  vocal  ait»" 

COOKE,  (Thomas,)  wat  bom  in 

DubUn,  about  the  year  1780,  and  first 
imbibed  a  taste  for  music  in  the  shop 
of  Ut  fkther.  In  1803,  he  wat  com- 

Kser  to  the  theatre,  and  leader  of  the 
nd,  and  In  both  departments  appears 
to  have  been  a  fitvonrite,  although  hit 
popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  some, 
If  we  may  judge  from  a  lampoon  upon 
him,  in  a  work  called.  Familiar  Epistles 
published  in  1804.  He  is  here  des- 
cribed, in  a  note  to  some  lines  referring 
to  him,  as  **  the  modest  and  diffident 
Mr. Tom  Cooke,  who  played  on  eight  in- 
struments for  hit  own  beneht;  I  am 
sure  it  wat  neither  benefit  nor  pleasure 
to  any  one  else.  This  person  writes 
new  overtures  to  all  the  operas  which 
are  imported  to  onr  stage,  beginning 
generally  witli  chords,  and  ending  with 
an  Irish  jig ;  and  this  he  calls  compo- 
nlion.  The  younf^  man,  however,  nas 
some  merit ;  and  it  he  went  to  London, 
would,  probably,  earn  twu  or  three 
guineas  per  week,  by  playing  country 
dances  at  the  winter  balls.  Seriously, 
I  wish  he  could  be  taught  a  Uttle  science, 
a  little  taste,  and  a  little  modesty,  and 
he  might  be  a  very  useful  and  agreeable 
fiddler."  At  this  time,  we  believe  Mr. 
Cooke  had  not  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
but,  at  length,  at  the  particular  desire  of 
several  persons  of  distinction,  he  made 
his  diwlt  for  hit  own  benefit,  as  the 
.Seraskicr,  in  The  Siege  of  Belgrade. 
He  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause: Phillips,  (the  Braham  of  Ire- 


land) was  pronounced  a  rushlight  to  a 
bonme,  In  eomp«ri8on ;  and  our  hero, 

savs    one   of  hi?  bingrnphers,    •*  was  I 
extolled  as  the  son  of  song,  who  should  1 
shed  a  lasting  lustre  on  the  emerald 
hie,"     Mr.  Cooke  soon  after  quitted  ! 
Dublin,  and  made  his  debUt  in  the  above 
character,  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1813,  his  wife  at 
the  same  time  appearing  as  Liila.  In 
181S,  he  was  engaged  at  leading  voca- 
list at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  hi 
performance  of  Macheatb  wat  warmly 
applauded,  and  In  the  opinion  of  many, 
was, on  the  wholf,  snperior  to  Incledon's 
representation  of  the  same  character. 

He  gave,"  says  one  of  the  critlci  of 
the  time,  "  the  beautiful  airs,  which 
belong  to  the  part  most  expressively 
and  chastely ;  rejecting  all  meretn- 
rious  ornament,  and  judiciously  adopt- 
ing the  plain  straight-forward  style  of 
.s  tiging,  suitable  to  the  character.'  Mr. 
Cooke  sv,b."cquciitly  sane;  at  the  Co- 
bourg  Theatre;  and  made  a  travelling 
tour  with  Mr.  De  Camp,  giving  an  enter- 
tainment called,  Road-sii'i  Adventures, 
in  which  Mr.  De  Camp  sustained  the 
mlmetie  and  oratorical  portion,  whilst 
Mr.  Cooke  played  the  instriiniLntal  and 
vocal.  His  chief  occupation,  of  late 
years,  has  been  at  leader  of  the  band  at 
Drury  Lane,  although  on  the  produc 
tion  of  Der  Freiacbutz,  he  assumed  the 
part  of  Adolph  In  a  manner  that  has 
been  styled  "the  greatest  triumph  ever 
known  of  art  over  nature."  His  voice, 
however,  has  latterly  mneh  declined, 
and  certainly,  in  a  large  theatre,  is  too 
weak  for  even  ta&te  and  science  like 
his  to  render  efftctlve.  Mr.  Cooke  lott 
his  wife  in  1824,  but  has,  %ve  under- 
stand, married  again.  One  of  his  chil- 
dren by  his  former  wife,  Mr.  Orattan 
Cooke,  is  well  known  in  the  musical 
world  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  per* 
formers  upon  the  hautboy  which  this 
country  has  produced.  As  a  musician 
and  composer,  Mr.  Cooke  ranks  verv 
high ;  indeed,  he  may  be  said,  for  skill 
in  the  one,  and  knowledge  in  the  other, 
to  surpass  all  his  contemporaries  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  of 
the  Nobleman's  Catch  Club,  and  of  the 
Glee  Club ;  and,  as  director  and  leader 
at  Drury  Lane  J'heatre,  is  admitted  to 
have  excelled  ail  his  predecessors.  He 
has  composed  two  eperat:  Fradari^ 
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the  Great,  and  The  King's  Proxy,  and 
a  vanety  of  other  vocal  and  initnunental 
munc,  which  has  been  published. 

SAPlOj  (Mr.)  This  talented  vocalist 
is  the  ton  of  Signor  Sapio,  a  celebrated 

Italian  professor  of  singing,  wlio  was 
chapel  master  to  the  unfortunate  queen 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Maria  An- 
toinette.  Whilst  resident  in  Paris,  he 
married  a  French  lady,  with  whom  he 
emigrated  to  England,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  anH  set- 
tled in  London,  where  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  was  born,  in  1798.  Mr. 
Sapio  at  first  studied  music,  sinriply  as 
an  accomplishment,  being  classically 
educated  and  intended  for  the  army, 
in  which  he  held  a  commission  for  a 
short  time.  The  expennve  habits,  which 
it  led  him  to  contract,  a  small  fortune 
enabled  him  for  awhile  to  indulge  in, 
but,  as  these  habits  were  aided  by  a 
generosity  equally  boundless  and  pro- 
miscuous, he  soon  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  seek  some  other  source  of 
mcome  than  his  pay.  This  determined 
liim  to  cultivate  his  run  ica!  alilUies, 
and  as  lie  possessed  a  fine  voice,  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  His  first 
attempts  were  confined  to  the  concert 
and  oratorio;  and  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1822,  at  the  oratorios  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bochsa,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  opening  re> 
eitatiTe,  Comfort  ye  my  People,  and 
the  following  air,  Every  Valley.  He 
executed  them  with  a  tenor  of  con- 
siderable power  and  compass,  and  in 
tasteful  style,  but  he  was  deficient  in 
that  beautiful  requisite  in  sacred  music, 
a  good  shake.  He  also  sang  at  the 
oratorios,  under  the  same  management, 
in  1823,  with  areat  effect,  and,  in  tiie 
following  month  of  September,  at  the 
York  festival,  in  company  witli  Catalani, 
Miss  Stephens,  Braham,  and  Vaugiian. 
In  1824,  he  made  his  d(b^  on  ^e 
Edinburgh  stage;  and  on  the  1st  of 
December  in  the  &ame  year,  came  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  as  the  Seraskler,  in 
The  Siege  of  Belgrade.  From  that  time 
up  to  the  prej^eut,  he  has  continued  to 
appear  as  principal  tenor*singer  in 
various  operas.  His  performance  of 
Sydney,  in  Winter's  Uninterrupted 
Sacrifice,  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
was  one  of  the  parts  wliich  greatly  in- 
creased his  reputation.  His  powers  as  a 


vocalist  have  thus  been  summed  up  by 
a  professional  critic.  Mr.  Sapio  is  a 
deoamatory  singer,  and  hia  manner  Is 
more  rhetoricel  :irA  effective  than  that 
of  most  concert  singers.  Concerning 
idenee,  Mr.  Saoio  displays  an  ease  and 
a  steadiness,  that  in  Hi  ate  a  f::eneral 
acquaintance  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  ordiestra.  His  eadences  and  or- 
naments, if  they  e^hil)it  no  uncommon 
erudition,  are  yet  not  deficient,  either 
in  invention  or  skill  in  adaptation. 
Upon  Uie  whole,  Mr.  Saj)!-)  Is  unques- 
tionably the  most  promi:iing  tenor  singer 
that  has  fbr  many  years  appeared  in 
this  metropolis.  With  less  po v  f  r  from 
nature  and  science  than  Braham  once 
possessed,  and  with  more  dramatic 
.strcii.,nli,  but  k  s  polish,  than  Vaughan, 
he  has  a  manner  of  his  own,  as  diver- 
llfied  as  pleasing.  He  is  energetic, 
manly,  and  often  touching ;  and  these 
qualities,  with  the  elegance  of  his  ex- 
terior, have  won  for  him,  very  de» 
servcdly,  the  approbatj  n  of  both  the 
fashionable  and  scientific  auditors." 

PEARMAN,  (William,)  was  born 
at  Manchester,  in  the  year  1792,  and,  at 
an  early  age  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy 
in  the  naval  service.  He  received  a 
wound  in  the  ieg,  at  the^  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen,  which  disabled  him  fbr 
future  service,  and  he  accordingly  left 
the  navy  with  a  pension.  His  leg  was 
not  so  severely  injured  as  to  prevent 
his  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  as  he 
had  already  shown  superior  vocal  capa- 
bilities, he  determined  to  turn  them  to 
account  as  an  actor.  He  made  his  first 
theatrical  essay  at  Tooting,  in  Surrey, 
but  neither  there,  nor  at  the  Sans  Pareil, 
where  he  subsequently  appeared,  did  he 
create  any  unpression.  He  next  ioined 
Macreadv's  company  at  Newcastle,  but 
witli  no  better  success,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  engaged  by  Dibdin  at 
Sadler*s  Wells,  that  his  vocal  abilities 
began  to  be  appreciated.  He  gave 
great  effect  to  Dibdin's  nautical  songs, 
particularly,  Bound  'Prentice  to  a  Water- 
man, and  Powder  Monkey  Peter,  which 
derived  additional  celebrity  from  his 
mode  of  singing  them.  Some  instruc- 
tions which  he  received,  about  this  time, 
from  Mr.  Addison,  considerably  im- 
proved the  taste  and  style  of  Mr.  Pear- 
man,  who,  after  having  sang  as  leading 
vocalist  at  Newcastle,  Bath,  and  Bristol, 
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Blade  Ins  dt  but  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  on  the  7ih  of  July,  1817,  in  the 
part  of'(>i  lando,  it^  Tlic  (';t*;iinf:t.  Nothing 
could  be  more  iavourabie  than  his  re- 
ception; almoit  all  hi*  tongs  were 
honoured  with  an  encore,  and  he,  at 
once,  became  a  favourite.  His  Apollo 
in  Midas,  Leander,  in  Th«Pfedlock»  and 
Captain  Mrn  Ik  \vere  among  his 
most  etteciive  perl'orniances ;  in  the 
latter,  he  was  not  more  conspicuous  for 
the  excellence  of  his  sinpinp:,  than  of 
his  acting.  "  In  the  prison  ^cene,"  says 
a  critic,  "  be  wm peculiarly  impressive ; 
the  delinqiifnt  over;\\vcd  by  tliL-  fate  he 
cannot  avert,  yet  endeavouring  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  indifference  and 
jocularity,  was  forcibly  depicted ;  and 
the  sha£e  of  the  hand  given  to  his 
brother  robber  on  taking  leave,  was 
worthy  of  any  performer.  We  would 
wiiUngly  forego  a  few  unmeaning 
tiiougn  beautmil  cadenzas,  for  one 
tonrh  of  nature  like  thai."  In  the 
season  of  1^1^,  Mr.  i'earroan  was  en- 
gaged at  Orury  Lane,  andmitweqiieotiy 
at  Covent  0  ir  lcn,  but  his  powers  were 
not  shown  to  so  much  advantage  at  tiie 
large  houses,  as  at  the  English  Opera. 
Latterly  he  has  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  metropolitan  boards,  but  we 
are  not  aware  whether  he  hai  deter- 
mined on  retiring  from  the  stage.  The 
compass  of  Mr.  Pearuian's  natural  voice, 
which  is  a  toft  and  pleasing  tone,  does 
not  exceed  E,  though  he  occcasionally 
strains  it  to  G.  lie  seldom  uses  his 
6betto»  which  it  extremely  tweet,  but 
so  deficient  in  power  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible.  **  It  is  rather  remarkable," 
says  one  of  hit  Iriographers,  *'  that  Mr. 
Fearman  has  no  sti akv,  b  it  it  is  much 
more  remarkable,  ttiut  wherever  a  pas- 
sage occurs  where  that  ornament  is 
commonly  introduced,  he  should  in- 
variably make  what  is  termed  the  pre- 
paration for  the  tbake,  and  then,  after 
raising  the  cxpcctaticw,  quietiy  con- 
dude  vvitii  a  turu.'* 

CAK  E\V,  (Miss,)  was  bom  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1799,  of  respectable 
parenti,  who  cultivated  the  early  tatte 
which  she  developed  for  music,  but 
without  any  view  to  her  abihties  being 
exercised  on  the  stage.  At  length, 
however,  she  was  articled  to  Mr. 
Welsh,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  wat 
placed  in  the  duRUMCt  at  C«nrent 


Garden,  where  she  played  Maria,  in 
The  Spoiled  Child,  and  a  few  similar 
parts,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
business  of  the  stt^e.  The  illness  of 
Miss  Stephent,  dining  the  run  of  Guy 
Mannering,  was  the  rni!  e  of  Miss 
Carew's  first  attracting  notice.  She 
assumed,  for  a  night  or  two,  the  part  of 
Julia  Mannering,  and  was  received  with 
such  applause,  as  to  induce  ^^r.  Morris 
to  engage  her  as  prima  donna  u  the 
Hnvmarket.  She  made  her  (i>/biU  there 
in  July,  1816,  but  the  pauciiy  of  opera- 
tic representations  at  the  Haymarket, 
gave  little  scope  for  a  display  of  her 
talents,  and  it  was  not  until  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  English  Opera,  in  1818, 
that  she  came  fairly  before  the  public 
as  a  vocahst.  She  subsequently  became 
a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  company, 
and  continued  a  favourite  until  her 
retirement  firom  the  stage,  w  hich  took 
place  a  tlMtt  tfme  Miss  Carew's 
voice  was  well  sustained  up  to  D  or  E, 
but  beyond  these  notes,  tliere  was  a 
reedy  thinness  in  her  tones.  She  ex- 
celled chiefly  in  serious  ballads ;  and 
executed,  in  a  very  effective  manner, 
the  songs  of  Clara,  in  The  Duenna, 
Polly,  Rosina,  Rosetta,  &c.  &c.  On  the 
whole,  she  has  been  described  as  a  feel- 
ing, sensible  singer, — always  pleasing, 
never  surprising, — capable  of  sustaining 
a  secondary  station  in  any  establish- 
ment, but  by  no  means  calculated  to 
hold  the  tituation  of  jiriaia  doma, 

POVEY,  (Mist,)  was  born  at  Bir- 

minghani,  in  thp  year  1804,  and  made 
her  theatrical  debdtou  the  3rd  of  June, 
1817,  when  she  sang  for  the  benefit  of 
her  musical  instructor,  Mr.  T.  Cooke. 
She  had  previously,  it  is  said,  received 
gratuitout  lessons  from  Madame  Mara 
and  Mr.  Partleman.  In  1819,  she  was 
engaged  for  three  years  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
performed  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
and  again  at  Drury  Lane.  She  was, 
at  one  time,  patroniied  by  the  first 
circles,  and  not  less  respected  for  her 
conduct  in  private,  than  admired  for 
her  vood  amlitiet.  As  a  singer,  she 
is  celebrated  for  the  chasteness  and 
simphcity  of  her  stvle,  and  succeeds 
chiefly  in  ballads,  although  possessing 
a  voice  of  more  natural  power,  than 
numy  vocalists,  who  have  since  filled 
the  tituation  nS prima  dmm»» 
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GRADDON,  (Miss,)  was  born  at 
Bishop's  Lydiard,  near  Tauntoo,  in 
Bomersetshire,  about  the  year  1804. 
Afrnr  having  studied  under  T.  Cooke, 
she  sang  at  Vauxhail^  in  1822,  and  in 
the  following  year  made  a  auceeesftil 
d^bUt  at  Dubhii.  Slie  was  next  en- 
gaged at  Liverpool  and  MaiidiL  sl(  r,  and 
dki  the  SSrd  of  October,  1824,  appe  ired 
at  Drury  Lane,  as  Susanna,  in  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro.  She  was  well  re- 
eeived^liut  did  not  estttbliih  her  repu- 
tation \)u:'\]  litM'  ])ei-forin;inoe  of  Linda, 
in  Der  FrieschutZt  which  gained  uni- 
-venal  applause.  Prom  Drury  Lane, 
she  •went  to  CovlhI  Garden,  and  again 
to  Vauxhall,  and  latterly,  baa  been  en- 
gaged as  lewltng  female  vocalist  at  the 
SniTcy.  Miss  Giaddon  may  be  con- 
sidered at  the  head  of  our  second-rate 
singers ;  she  is  more  disliiigalshed  for 
briUiancy  than  taste,  and  In  bravura 


siraiiip:,  comes  very  near  to  Miss  Pa 
"  Like  that  lady,"  says  a  critic, w 
she  conunenoee  any  dMeaitandbrin 

passages,  she  sctnis  to  revel  in 
caftabilities,  and  pours  ibrtii  tiie  n 
in  the  very  ezuberanee  of  her  powe 
siic  livos  in  cadcnzaa — they  sct.n 
revive  her;  when  the  melody  sl. 
has,  as  it  were,  palled  her  ear, ' 
hhu'keiird  lier  exertions,  =;he  awal- 
upon  one  of  her  own  introductioi 
dashes  boldly  on  again— retouches 
air  —  i"c\'(.a  ti  to  tlie  ornaincnt — auJ  p 
around  it,  as  loth  to  quit  the  seen 
her  triumph."  But  notwltbstant 
this  rL-diintlanry  of  ornavneiif,  she 
sing  a  ballad  with  a  simplicUy  u 
pleasing;  as  an  instance  of  this,  we  i 
mciiticni  the  >ong  oC  Lnvf  was  one. 
little  Boy,  in  which  she  gener 
recdved  a  double  encore. 


INSTRUMENTAL  PERFORMERS. 


H£SL£TIN£,  (Jambs,)  a  pupU  of 
Dr.  Blow,  and  considered  one  of 

the  fliie>t  r\fernpore  jiCiTornu-rs  nm! 
I  church  composers  of  the  day,  was  born 
abont  1663.  He  was  appointed  organ- 
ist of  Durhavu  Caihedral  in  KllHi,  a 
post  he  retained  for  near  half  a  century 
with  great  reputation,  during  which  be 

Con)p(),-;*'d  many  hL'auliful  anthcins  for 

the  use  of  the  choir;  but  on  some  mis- 
understanding taking  place  between 
him  and  the  dean  and  rliajitci ,  he  lore 
I  them  all  out  of  their  books,  and  des- 
I  troyed  thera.  He  then  came  to  London, 
and  was  elected  oipanist  ot'  the  colle- 
giate church  of  St.  Catherine,  near  the 
Tower.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  about  1750.  He  was  a  most 
excellent  musician,  and  composed  a 
great  number  of  anthems,  some  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  choir-books 
of  most  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  king- 
dom. He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Wbeler,  and  left  considerable 

property. 


j    CORBETT,  (William,)    a  c 
I  brated   English  vioUn-player  of 
eiijhtfpnth  rcntniy,  ami  leader  of 
hrst  opera  orchestra  in  this  country, 
bom  about  1669.    Who  were  his 
structors,  it  is  notsaid,  but  in  hisyoun 
days,  he  published  two  or  tliree  seti 
sonatas  for  violins  and  flutes,  tm 
concertos  for  all  instruments,  and  ss 
ral  sets  of  tunes  for  plays.  At 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Ital 
Opera,  in  the  year  1 710,  he  lu  longec 
the  king's  band,  and  shortly  afterwa 
went  to  Italy,  for  the  ostensible  purp 
of  collecting  instrumental  music,  i 
engaging  instrumental  performers 
the  opera.    «•  Those,  however,"  s 
Dr.  Burney,  "  who  were  acquaiq 
with  his  circumstances,  at  a  loss  to 
count  for  his  being  able  to  lay  out  si 
sums  as  he  was  observed  to  do.  In 
purchase  of  books  and  instrumei 
confidently  asserted,  that  besides 
salary,  he  had  an  allowance  ftaoi  j 
vemment,  and  that  his  bosineti' 
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Rome  was  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Pretender."  Upon  his  return  to  Bng:- 
land,  about  the  ycnr  1710,  he  issued 
propo&als  for  publishing  by  subscription 
m  work,  entitled,  ConeertM,  or  Uniyer* 
sal  Bizzarries,  composed  on  all  the 
n«w  Gustos  during  many  years'  residence 
in  Italy,  in  threo  books,  contdning 
thitty-fivc  concertos,  in  seven  parts ; 
in  which  tie  professes  to  have  imitated 
the  stylet  of  the  farious  icingdomt  in 
Eurupc,  and  of  several  cities  and  pro- 
vinces in  lialv.  However  ridiculous 
such  a  proposail  mtj  seem  to  have  been, 
the  author  determitied  in  try  the  ex- 
periment, and,  with  little  or  no  en- 
eooragement,  publislied  hii  woric,  of 
\vl;irh  very  few  copies  were  sold.  He 
died  in  174S,  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  not  only  considered  an  excel- 
lent performer  on  the  violin,  but  also,  a 
good  composer,  and  was  a  great  col- 
iMf  or  of  muale  and  musical  inttmments. 
The  latter  lie  bequeathed  to  Grc-liaTn 
College,  with  a  salary  of  diiO  a  year  for 
a  terrant  to  show  them* 

SUUTTLEWORTH,  (Obaduu.) 
Uie  leader  of  the  established  concert, 

at  the  Swan  Tavern,  Cornhill,  which 
included  some  of  the  gicate^it  musical 
geniuses  of  the  day  in  its  performers, 
was  born  about  the  year  1675.  He  be- 
came, successively,  organist  of  St. 
Michael's,  and  of  the  Temple  Church, 
L  f;<lnn,  and  was  also  one  of  the  most 
eminent  violin-players  of  bis  time.  Dr. 
Bumey  speaks  highly  of  his  eompod- 
tion.s,  norie  of  which  are  in  print,  ex- 
cept two  concertos  formed  from  the 
first  and  eleventh  solos  of  Corelli.  He 
diad  in  1735. 

PE8TING,  (Michael  Cn«tBTTAir,) 

was  burn  ill  nL'rii.jnv  about  1680,  but 
became  located  in  l^ngiand,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished vlolinistand  composer,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  originally  studied  under  Geniiniani, 
and  after  he  settled  in  England,  was 
nppointf f1  I'.  aili  r  of  the  king's  band. 
On  the  building  of  the  Rotunda  in 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  he  had  the  sole 
management  of  the  musical  perform- 
ances  there.  He  was  eminent  both 
at  a  solo  player  and  leader,  and  wrote 
some  excellent  solos  for  the  violin, 
which  are  but  little  known,  having  been 
originally  sidd  only  by  private  subscrip- 


tion. He  died  in  the  year  1752, 
iiavii^  a  son  in  the  church  of  England, 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Festing,  Rector 
of  Wyke-Hegis,  in  Dorsetshire.  Mr. 
Festing,  however,  principally  deserves 
mention  as  the  chief  founder  of  the 
fund  for  the  support  of  decayed 
musidani  and  their  familiea.  **  Tliis 
society,"  says  tlie  author  of  The  Dic- 
tionary of  Musicians,  "  took  its  rise  in 
the  year  1738,  from  the  following  oc- 
currence: Festing,  then  resnlent  in 
London,  being,  one  day,  seated  at  the 
window  of  tM  Orange  Coflbe-hotue, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Haymarkct,  ob- 
served a  very  intelligent-looking  boy 
driving  an  ass,  and  selling  brick-dost. 
He  was  in  rnj^s,  and,  on  inquiry,  was 
found  to  be  the  son  of  an  unfortunate 
musician.  Struck  with  grief  and  mor- 
tification, that  the  object  before  him 
should  be  the  son  of  a  brother  professor, 
Festing  determined  to  attempt  some- 
thing for  the  child's  support,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Maurice  Green.  These 
worthy  men  soon  after  established  a 

fund  towards  the  support  of  docayed 
musicians  and  their  fauiihea." 

BABELL,  (WiLi  TAM,)  who  has  the 
merit  of  lieing  the  first  who  simplified 
madc^  for  keyed  instruments,  and  of 
divesting  it  of'tlMt  (  inv  cied  and  com- 

EUcaied  hannonv  with  which  it  bad 
een  embanraaseo,  was  born  about  1700, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  bassoon-player  of 
Drurv  Lane  Theatre.  He  became  an 
exeeiient  performer  on  the  harpdcbord, 
and  was,  for  some  time,  organist  of 
the  church  of  AUhallows,  Bread  Street, 
London.  His  first  essay  in  compoeition 
was,  to  turn  the  favourite  airs  in 
Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  Hydaspes, 
and  some  other  operas,  into  lessons  for 
the  harpsichord  ;  and,  from  the  opcr:i  of 
Rinaldo,  he  composed  a  set  of  showy 
and  brilliant  lessons,  which  few  oonld 
play  besides  himself.  There  are  also 
extant,  of  bis  composition,  twelve  solos 
for  a  violin  and  hautboy ;  twelve  solos 

for  a  German  flute  and  hautboy  ;  six 
concertos  for  flutes  and  violins;  and 
some  other  works,  enumerated  in 

Walsh's  Catalogue,    Babell  died  pre- 
maturely, in  1722,  having  shortened  his 
;  days  by  intemperance. 


L' 


DUBOURG,  (Matthew,)  one  of  the 
most  eminent  performers  on  the  violin 
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wlddi       countrjr  hw  produced, 

the  son  of  a  danci  up;- master,  and  was 
bom  in  1703.  At  an  early  age  he  wa» 
plaeed  under  Gendnfani,  and  wMlst 
quite  a  child,  he  is  said  to  have  played 
one  of  CorelU's  solos  at  the  uuuous 
concertg  of  Biitton,  the  smaU-coal-man, 
upon  a  stool,  and  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians 
of  the  age.  Before  be  had  completed 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  acquired 
suficient  strengUi  and  steadinessy  to 
lead  at  several  of  the  public  concerts; 
am!  in  1728,  he  was  appointed  coni- 

f oser  and  master  of  the  state  music  in 
reland,  a  shuatton  that  bad  been  pre- 
viously offered  to  his  m  ister,  Gemi- 
iiiani,  who  refused  it  on  account  of  his 
being  a  Roman  catholic^  it  not  befng^ 
tenable  by  a  member  of  that  persuasion. 
On  the  death  of  Festing,  in  1752,  he 
succeeded  that  eminent  musldan  as 
leader  of  the  king's  band,  having  been 
previouslv  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  the 
Third ;  he  himself  died  in  1767,  in 
I  powession  of  both  his  appointments, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chiurchyard,  at 
!  Paddington,  near  London,  where  his 
excellences,  as  a  musician,  have  been 
commemorated  in  the  following  cou- 
plet:— 

Thougfa,  sweet  m  Orph«iu,  toneh  coald'tt  turiug 
Soft  pleadinir*  Troin  the  trembling  •triof , 
l/nchained  tb«  king  of  Urror  stawii, 
Nor  «ww  lh«  iMgic  «f  haadi. 

"It  has  been  erroneously  stated," 
says  the  author  of  The  Dictionary  of 
Musicians,  "  that  Dubourg  was  no  com- 
poser ;  he  was,  indeed,  no  publisher; 
but  the  odes  which  he  set  for  Ireland, 
and  innumerable  solos  and  concertos 
composed  by  him  for  his  own  public 
performances,  are  now  in  possession  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  and  some  of  them 
tre  exoellenL" 

HOWARD,  (Samuel,)  was  born 
about  the  year  1710,  and  educated  at 
the  Chapel  Royal.  He  held  the  two 
situations  of  organist  of  St  Clement's 
Danes  and  of  St.  Bride's,  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1782.  He  had  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  conferred 
upon  him,  at  Cambridge,  in  1769.  He 
was  chiefly  distinguished  as  an  or- 
ganist ;  but  his  ballads,  says  u  musical 
authority,  were  lon^  the  delight  of 


natnral  and  ineiperienced  lover*  of 

music,  and  had,  at  least,  thr  merit  of 
neatness  and  facility  to  recommend 
them. 

PINTO»  (TuoiiASj)  was  born  in 
England,  of  Italian  parents,  abont  1710. 

He  was  Jejciibed  as  having,  when  a 
boy,  been  a  miraculous  player  of  the 
violin,  and  was  employea  as  a  leader 
of  various  concerts  long  before  he  was 
of  age.  "  At  tills  time,  however,"  says 
the  author  of  The  Dietionar3r  of  Mu- 
sicians, "he  was  very  idle,  inclining 
more  to  the  fine  gentleman,  than  the 
muidcal  student;  kept  a  horse;  was 
always  in  boots  of  a  morning,  witli  a 
switch  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  fiddle- 
stick; till  the  arrival  of  Oiardini,  whose 
superior  playing  roused  his  ambition, 
and  induced  him  for  some  time  to  prac- 
tUe  diligently.  He  then  acquired  suffi- 
cient celebrity,  to  lead  at  the  Opera, 
whenever  Giardini  was  absent,  tiU  be 
waa  engaged  as  first  violin  player  at 
Drury  Lane,  where  he  led  many  years, 
but  subsequently  went  to  Ireland  to 
settle,  where  he  died  in  1773."  «  With 
a  very  powerful  hand,  and  an  aston- 
ishingly quiclc  eye,"  says  the  above 
authority,  "he  was,  in  general,  so 
careless  a  player,  that  he  jpcrformed 
the  most  difficult  music  at  sight  better 
than  even  after  he  had  learnt  it  by 
heart,  for  he  was  then  obliged  to 
look  at  the  notes  with  some  care  and 
attention ;  but  afterwards,  trusting  to 
his  memory,  he  frequency  oommitted 
mistakes,  and  missed  the  expression  of 
passages,  which,  if  he  had  thought 
worth  looking  at,  he  would  have  exe- 
cuted with  certainty."  His  first  wife 
was  a  German  singer,  named  Sybilia ; 
but  at  her  death,  he  married  the  famous 
pupil  of  Dr.  Arne,  Miss  Brent.  A 
grandson  of  Thomas  Pinto,  G.  F.  Pinto, 
was  a  surprisin{^  instance  of  precocity 
in  a  musical  gemus.  He  studied  Tinder 
Salomon,  and,  at  fifteen,  wa&  enabled  to 
lead  an  orchestra,  in  the  performance 
of  the  symphonies  of  Ilaydn,  nearly 
as  well  as  his  master,  lie  was  well 
versed  in  counterpoint,  as  appeared  by 
several  vocal  pieces  he  published  at 
seventeen,  of  great  merit  and  origi- 
nality. He  died  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  a  martyr  to  diafipatioD, 
in  im. 
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CRAMER,  (William,)  founder  of 
the  celebrated  familv  of  that  naiue,  was 
born  at  Manheim,  in  Germany,  about 
1730.  His  father  v.-r\?  in  the  suite  of 
Fnnce  Maximilian, who  having  observed 
in  the  youdi  a  itrong  incMation  of 
rnusicrtl  talent,  w«t  mt  the  expense  of 

firuvldi^g  him  wiUi  proper  instructors, 
le  had,  indeed,  arnvea  at  luch  excel- 
lence, as  to  be  consiciered  the  first  violin 
player  in  his  country,  and  was  t^mplo^  ed 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
from  1750  to  1770.  It  wa^  in  the  latter 
year  he  obtained  peririision  to  travel 
for  two  yean,  the  Duke  ot W  irtemberg 
allowing  him  to  retain  his  salary  during 
his  absence,  on  condition  of  his  return 
to  Stutgard.  The  reception,  hovrever, 
which  ne  met  ^^ith  in  London,  induced 
him  to  settle  in  that  metropolis,  where 
he  became,  successively,  chamber-musi- 
cian to  George  the  Third,  U  uu  r  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Opera,  and  leader  at 
the  Ancient  Concerts.  H  e  had  not  lieen 
long  in  London  befoie  he  whs  on- 
gaged  to  superintend  the  Sunday  con- 
certs of  the  Duke  of  Qneensbury,  at  one 
of  which  he  was  so  startled  by  sud- 
denly finding  opposite  to  him  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Wirtemburg,  wlio  had 
Just  arrived  in  England,  that  the  mo- 
ment he  had  done  leading  the  concerts, 
he  took  the  lead  out  of  the  room  with  the 
greatest  celerity.  In  1787,  he  led  the 
Oi  c  hestra  of  eight  hundred  musicians, 
at  the  commemoration  of  HandcL 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  career, 
be  was  dispossessed  of  his  post  of  leader 
at  tbo  Itauan  Opera,  not  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  and  the  circumstance  is 
said  to  have  &o  far  affected  his  spirits, 
as  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1805.  He  was  an  excellent  master  of  his 
instrument,  and  lastly  celebrated  for 
his  fine  tone,  and  certainty  of  touch : 
as  a  leader,  he  was,  in  his  early  career, 
perhaps,  w  i  thou  t  an  equaL  G  erman 
writers,  he  is  said  to  have  united  in  his 
playing  the  brilliancy  ot  LulU,  with  tiie 
expression  of  Benda.  He  composed  and 
published  a  p;reat  deal  of  vinhti  music, 
well  known  tu  professors  and  dtietiauti 
musicians.  Cramer  being  engaged  to 
lead  the  hand  at  a  mu.sic-meetmg,  at 
Manchester,  says  Parke,  in  his  Musical 
Memoirs,  was  invited  to  ditie  with  a 
resident  professor  of  the  divine  art, 
Dr.  Uuah,  when  he  very  much  praised 
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some  turnips,  for  which  Lancashire  is 
famous,  which  happened  to  be  on  the 
table.  In  the  earl^  part  of  the  following 
year,  Cramer  received  a  letter,  advising 
him  of  a  present  of  a  few,  and  shortly 
after  arrived  a  hogshead  at  Cramer's 
residence  in  Newman  Street,  for  the 
carriage  of  which  he  bad  to  pay  two 
guineas  I 

MILLER,  (Edward,)  was  born  in 
one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, in  1731,  and  although  he,  at  first, 
received  the  principal  part  of  his  mu- 
sical education  under  Dr.  Bumey,  dllh 
tinguished  himself  as  a  flutist.  He  was, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  elected  or- 
ganist of  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  settled,  and  played  and  taught 
with  great  success,  till  his  death,  in 
1807.  He  had  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  fi  om  the  University  of 
Oxtord,  and  published  six  solos  for  the 
German  flute,  six  sonatas  for  the  harp- 
sichord,  ti  set  of  elegies,  with  acrompa- 
niments,  and  new  tunes  for  the  P&aims 
of  David.  But  his  moat  successful  work 
was  his  Institutes  of  Music  for  youne 
beginners  on  the  Harpsichord,  which 
has  gone  through  fifteen  or  sixteen  edi- 
tion«,  and,  together  with  his  Elements 
of  Thorough-bass  and  Composition^  b 
still  highly  esteemed. 

DUPUIS,  (Thomas  Saunders,) 
was  born  in  England,  of  French  parenia, 

in  1733.  His  father,  holding  some  ap- 
pointment in  the  court  of  George  the 
Second,  was,  probably,  the  reason  of 
his  being  early  placed  in  the  king's 
Chapel  iioyal.  lie  studied  music,  suc- 
cessively, under  Gates  and  Travers,  for 
the  latter  of  whom  he  officiated  ns 
organist  ot  the  (Jhapei  Koyai.  He 
succeeded  td  tbSm  Mtttatien  himself,  in 
1799 ;  was,  soon  after,  created  a  doctor 
of  music  by  the  Univer  ity  of  Oxford; 
and  died  at  his  house,  ni  lark  Laiie» 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1796.  As  a  per- 
former on  (he  organ,  Dr.  Dupuis  is  said 
to  have  been  excelled  by  few  Bngllsh* 
men  of  his  own  time.  As  a  composer, 
he  is  known  by  several  publications,  and 
many  of  his  pieces  are  still  in  manoterqit 
at  the  Royal  Chapel.  The  former  con- 
sist principally  ol  two  or  tliree  $ti6  of 
sonatas  for  the  piano-forte,  two  grand 
concertos  for  that  instrument,  organ 
pieces,  intended  principally  tor  young 
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persons,  t\v(i  f  t  of  chants  performed  at  I 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  several  anthems. 
Two  of  the  latter,  The  Lord,  even  the 
most  mighty  God,  and,  I  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  are  inserted  in  Page's  Uarmonia 
Sacra. 

PARKEi  (John,)  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  oboebts  of  his  day,  was  bom 
in  1745,  and  studied  that  in  tnmient 
under  Siimont  having  been  previously 
instmeted  in  the  theonr  of  munc  by 
Baumgarten.  In  177o,  he  was  en- 
gaged as  principal  hautboy  at  the  Lent 
oratorios;  and  he  siiceeesively  occu- 
pied a  similar  post  at  Vauxhall,  and 
Mary-le-bone  Gardens.  He  subse- 
quently performed  in  the  orchestras  of 
the  Italian  Opera  and  Drury  Lane,  and 
was  appointed  a  member  oi  the  Carlton 
House  band,  with  a  salary  of  MlHO  per 
annum.  He  was,  for  some  time,  unri- 
valed as  an  oboeist,  and  his  perform- 
ancefl  were  considmd  a  chief  featora 
at  the  professional,  ancient,  and  other 
concerts,  and  music  meetings  of  note 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  it  said 
to  have  composed  many  con  eitos  of 
great  merit,  but  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  print  and  publish  them. 
Parke,  in  his  Musical  Memoirs,  says  of 
his  brother  John,  "  he  was  &protegi 
of  the  old  Lord  Tynwley,  and,  about 
the  year  1768,  first  attended  his  con- 
certs. On  one  of  these  occasions,  he 
was  shewn  into  a  large  waiting  room 
till  the  preparations  were  completed, 
and,  while  standing  by  the  fire-place, 
he  was  astonished  and  terrified  by  be- 
holding a  large  tiger  issue  from  behind 
a  lolly  screen  placed  before  the  door. 
The  animal,  with  mijestic  deportment, 
walked  quietly  round  the  room,  occa- 
sionally observing  him,  wtiilst  be,  'al- 
moal  distilled  to  jelly  with  his  ftars,*  was 
relieved  from  his  agitation,  by  the  party 
who  sent  the  beast  in,  following,  almost 
burstfaig  with  laiwhter  at  the  tridt  they 
hadplftyed." 

CROSSDILL,  (/oHir,)  "unques- 
tionably," says  Parke,  in  his  Musical 
Memoirs,  "  the  greatest  player  of  his 
time  in  Europe/'  was  bom  in  Lon- 

(l(iK,  in  1755.  He  was  educated  at 
VV  eslminster  School,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  choir  in  Ae  abbey,  but  under 

whom  he  studied  his  favourite  instru- 
ment, we  have  no  account.  About 


1782,  he  was  appointed  chamber-musi- 
cian to  Queen  Cbarlottej  and  teacher 
of  the  rioloncello  to  the  Pnnoe  of  Wales; 
and  on  the  first  institution  of  the  An- 
cient Concerts,  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal violoncello  player,  a  character  in 
which  his  name  is  associated  v  ith  al- 
most all  the  great  musical  undertakings 
of  his  da^.  He  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  on  his  ninrrhge 
with  a  lady  of  fortune,  in  1790,  but 
still  conUnued  to  perform  on  the  violon- 
cello at  musical  parties  at  his  own 
house,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  frequently  a  guest.  For  many 
of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
domiciliated  with  B.  Thompson,  Esq. 
in  Grosvenor  Square.  He  died  at 
the  seat  of  his  friend's  nephew,  ■■ 
Thompson,  £sq.,  at  Escrioc,  in  York- 
shire, in  18S5,  leaving  a  handsome 
fortune  to  his  only  son,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Crossdill,  who,  by  bis  father's 
derire,  presented  MlflW  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musician  s.  As  a  violoncello 
player,  he  was  little  inferior  to  Lindley, 
though  his  performances  were  not  «- 
ways  appreciated  as  they  deserved.  At 
a  private  partv,  one  evening,  after  be 
had  finished  playing  a  concerto,  all  ex- 
pressed their  delight  but  an  Italian 
singer,  who  being  asked  his  opinion  of 
what  he  had  Just  oeird,  exdaimed,  It 
was  very  well  for  an  amateur  I*' 

POWELL,  r Thomas,)  was  bom  in 

London,  in  17d6,  and  in  due  time  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians.    He  is  diiefl^  endnent  for 

his  performances  on  the  violoncello,  but 
plajs  also  the  piano,  harp,  and  violin. 
Oomg  over  to  Dublin,  aner  his  mar- 
riage, in  1811,  he  acquirpcl  great  cele- 
brity in  that  city  as  a  teacher,  and  he 
also  performed  at  the  Rotunda  and 
Castle  Concerts,  and  co  u]  osed  many 

Eiece»  of  music  in  different  styles.  On 
is  return  to  England,  he  made  his 
first  public  appearance  in  the  British 
metropolis,  at  the  Uaymarket  Theatre, 
where  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  own 
composition  on  the  violoncello,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Choral  Fund.  He  has 
lately  resided  at  Edinburgh,  wliere  he 
holds  tlie  .sariie  rank  a  violoncello 
player,  which  Lindley  does  in  London. 
He  has  composed  a  variety  of  pieces  for 
this  instrument,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, besides  some  vocal  pieces,  and  an 
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overture,  composed  under  the  foUowing 
•in|ular  ctrcutnsUnces:—"  Walking  in 

a  field  near  Glasgow,"  we  are  told, 
**  be  met  with  some  colliers  working  in 
a  coal-pit,  when  Ida  ciuioai^  being  ex- 
citeJ  by  the  baskets  asceiulmf::  ana  de- 
sceadin^,  sometiiues  witli  coal»,  and  at 
•then  with  neni  he  felt  a  widi  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  the  master  for 
his  own  uescent  to  the  r^ions  below  ; 
but  the  conveiMtioo  concerning  this 
intended  trip  was  soon  put  an  end  to, 
his  attention  beiu^  arrested  by  four  dis- 
tinct sounds,  which  eonliniied  in  ra- 

Sular  time  and  tune,  and  were  pro- 
uced  by  the  crane,  which  was  then 
working  by  ateam.  From  the  peculiar 
circumstance  by  which  these  sounds 
was  produced,  and  a  c^iiain  pleasing 
effect  in  them,  Powell  was  desirous  to 
compose  a  piece  of  music  founded  on 
the&e  same  notes,  and  accordingly  did 
write  an  overture  finr  a  fiill  otoiestra, 
in  eighteen  different  parts,  commencing 
with  the  four  notes  in  question."  The 
compodlion  b  said  to  be  one  ef  his  best 
pieces,  and  the  two  last  passages  in  the 
iiiow  movement,  are  characteristic,  the 
ascending  and  descending  scales  toge- 
ther, conveying  to  the  mind  an  idea  of 
the  basinets  ascending  and  descending 
at  the  same  time  in  the  coal-pit. 
Powell's  st^le  of  playing  the  violon- 
cello is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
celebrated  B.  Rombeiv^ '  and  he  it 
considcrctl  the  best  performer  on 
that  in&trument  in  tliis  countryi  after 
Lindky 

BENNET,  (William,)  tlie  son  of 
the  organist  of  St.  Andrew's  Chnrch, 
Plymouth,  and  descended  from  a  res- 

Eectable  family  in  Devonshire,  was 
orn  about  the  year  1767,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  niuiical  profession  at 
Exeter,  under  Bond  and  Jackson.  lie 
completed  his  profe^^sional  studies  in 
London,  under  Christian  Piach  and 
Schroeter,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  he 
Icwrnt  to  pla^  the  piano-forte,  in  a  man* 
ner  so  superior,  as  to  cause  it  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  the  harpsichord  at 
Plymouth,  upon  his  going  to  settle  there 
by  invitation.  He  i.-  s  ii  1  to  l:ave  been 
the  first  person  that  introduced  a  grand 
piano-forte  into  that  town,  and  to  have 
had  Fome  difficulty  in  overcoming  the 

J>rejudice  of  the  natives  and  professors 
or  harpddioids.  He  wa$  appointed 


organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  in 
1793;  and  has  long  been coModeced  One 
of  the  best  extempore  performers  on 
the  organ  in  this  country.  He  has 
a  family  by  hb  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Deball,  Esq.,  of  Guil- 
ford, and  to  whom  Mr.  Ben  net  was 
married  in  1707.  As  a  composer,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  has  made  his 
name  tavouraUy  known  by  his  pub- 
lications of  temal  sonatas,  concertos, 
divertimentos,  duets,  glees,  &c.,  besides 
a  variety  of  overtures  and  fugues,  and 
Toluntanos  fiMr  the  organ.  Among  iiis 
most  recent  works,  are,  Tlie  Collects  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  score;  and 
new  version  of  Psalms,  in  four  parts. 
He  is  likewise  the  composer  of  an 
anthem  for  the  coronation  of  George 
the  Fourth;  and  of  the  celebrated 
American  glee,  Wlien  shall  we  Xluree 
meet  again? 

GUEST,  (George,)  was  bom  in 
1771,  and  was  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  hj  bis  father,  Ralph 
Guest,  a  tolerable  organist  and  com- 
poser. George  began  to  practise  the 
diatonic  scale  when  only  two  yean  old ; 
and  at  five,  he  sang  in  public  at  St. 
James's,  Bury,  Handel's  song,  He  shall 
feed  his  Flock.  Being  en^iged  to  sing 
at  the  opening  of  the  organ  at  Stow- 
market,  he  was  heard  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
die  organist  of  Chelmsford,  who  re- 
commended him  to  Dr.  Nares.  He  was 
then  only  seven  years  of  age,  but  his 
singing  so  pleased  the  doctor,  tluU  lie 
immediately  appointed  htm  to  a  situa- 
tion among  Uie  boys  in  the  King's 
Chapel.  Dr.  Ayrton,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Nares,  was  equally  struck  by  his 
abilities,  and  brouf^ht  him  to  sing  two 
songs  before  the  king,  in  an  oratorio, 
who  expressed  preat  approbation,  and 
ordered  that  master  Guest  should  al- 
ways sing  two  songs  in  the  succeeding 
oratorios.  At  the  commemoration  of 
Haudel,  in  1784,  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  treble  ringor,  and  was  bidding 
fair  to  run  the  race  of  fame  with  his 
contemporary,  Bartleman,  when,  in  1787, 
he  left  the  King's  Chapel  to  accept  the 
organist's  situation  at  Eye,  in  Suffolk. 
In  17S9,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
same  ofBce  at  Wisbeach,  in  Cambridge- 
shire ;  eighteen  musicians,  besides  him- 
self, had  at  first  aspired  to  the  honour 
of  election,  but^  upon  undeietanding 
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that  they  had  to  contend  with  Guest, 
and  were  to  undergo  an  examination 
by  Dr.  Randall,  in  St.  Mary's  Churcli, 
they  all,  except  three,  withdrew  their 
claims.  From  these  three,  Guest  was 
selected,  and  he  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Wisbeach,  where  he 
is  celebrated  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte, as  well  as  for  his  admirable  per- 
formances upon  the  organ.  "  To  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  art,"  says 
a  critic,  "  and  a  complete  mechanical 
command  of  his  instrument,  is  super- 
added the  furtlier  excellence  of  a  chaste, 
yet  brilliant  original  conception  of  nm- 
sical  ideas,  which  he  never  ikils  to 
develop  with  precision  and  effect." 
He  is  the  author  of  Fugues  and  Volun- 
taries for  the  organ,  an  anthem  for 
Christmas  Day  ;  a  set  of  hymns  for  the 
service  of  the  church ;  and  six  grand 
pieces  for  a  full  mihtary  band,  besides 
several  admired  glees,  duets,  and 
songs. 

CRAMER,  (Francis,)  son  of  Wil- 
liam, and  brother  of  John  Baptist 
Cramer,  was  born  at  Schwetzinger, 
near  Manheim,  in  Germany,  in  1772. 
Having  been  previously  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  viohn  playing,  he 
left  his  native  place  at  the  age  of  seven, 
to  join  his  father  and  brother  in  Lon- 
don. Here  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  follow  up  his  studies  on  the 
vioUn,  but  the  change  of  climate  ope- 
rated so  powerfully  on  his  naturally 
delicate  constitution,  that  the  then  great 
physician  of  the  day.  Sir  Richard  Jebb, 
advised  his  entire  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  and  study  of  that  instrument. 
This  advice  was  strictly  followed  tor 
seven  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  his  health  being  restored,  it  was 
thought  that  he  might  resume,  without 
danger,  the  studies  which  he  had  dis- 
continued. He  accordingly  did  so  ;  but 
upon  resuming  them,  it  was  found,  that 
time  had  so  obliterated  all  traces  of  his 
former  proficiency,  that  he  was  actually 
obliged  to  learn  even  the  gamut.  He, 
however,  by  assiduity  soon  overcame 
every  difficulty,  and  was,  in  a  few 
months,  able  to  take  a  part  in  some 
easy  duets  for  two  violins,  and  to  ac- 
company his  brother  in  some  familiar 
sonatas  for  the  piano-forte  and  violin. 
His  next  attempt  was  on  the  music  of 
Corellij  the  solos  of  which  great  master. 


he  studied  with  avidity,  together  wi 
the  solos  of  Geminiani  and  Tartini,  a 
the  capriccios  of  Benda,  and  old  Stami 
The  next  school  in  which  his  fath 
placed  him,  was,  the  orchestra  of  t 
Opera,  where  he  at  first  played  gral 
itously,  in  order  to  acquire  the  facu! 
of  playing  at  sighL  His  proficien 
was  rapid,  and  in  a  few  years,  he  \^ 
engaged  as  principal  second  violin,  r 
only  at  the  Opera,  but  at  the  Ancit 
Concert,  the  ladies'  concerts,  and 
tlie  great  music  meetings  and  festiv 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1800, 
succeeded  his  father  as  leader  of  t 
Ancient  Concerts,  at  the  express  des 
of  the  king,  and  he  had  the  honour 
being  appointed  to  lead  the  band  at  t 
coronauon  of  George  the  Fourth,  by  t 
royal  command.  All  the  principal  n 
tropolitan  concerts,  and  provincial  U 
tivals,  have  been  led  by  him  for  ma 
years.  His  style  is  bold,  nrecise,  a 
full  of  self-possession,  and  he  is  said 
possess  the  confidence  of  his  orcht 
tra  as  much  as  a  Wellington  or 
Buonaparte  did  that  of  their  armies. 

LINLEY,  (Francis,)  was  born 
Doncaster,  in  1774,  and  was  blind  fr< 
his  birth.  His  parents  were  in  a  siti 
tion  that  rendered  it  necessary  tV 
their  children  should  be  taught  t 
means  of  getting  their  bread,  a 
Francis,  having  a  musical  turn,  v> 
placed  with  Dr.  Mather,  then  organ 
of  Doncaster.  Having  completed  I 
musical  studies  under  this  able  masti 
he  went  to  London,  and  ofiered  hii 
self  one  of  the  sixteen  competitors  < 
the  place  of  organist  of  rentonvi 
Chapel,  and  proved  the  successful  ca 
didate.  He  soon  after  married  a  la 
of  considerable  fortune,  as  blind  as  hii 
self,  and  embarked  in  the  trade  of 
music-seller ;  but  his  business  did  r 
succeed,  and  his  wife  deserted  hi 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  v> 
induced  to  make  a  voyage  to  Noi 
America,  where  his  performances  a 
compositions  soon  brought  him  fai 
and  better  fortune.  He  returned 
England  in  1799,  and  died  at  Da 
caster,  in  October,  1800,  at  the  eai 
age  of  twenty-six.  He  is  describ 
as  having  been  a  man  well  acquaint 
with  the  works  of  eminent  autho 
both  ancient  and  modern.  His  compo 
tions  include  several  songs,  and  sot 
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sonataj  for  the  piano-tor te,  which  pos- 
•en  a  amddcntile  dcgm  of  merit. 

RUSSELL,  (\ViLLiAH,)  was  born 
ill  London,  in  the  year  1777.  Afterimv* 
Ing  been  placed  under  different  masters, 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and, 
in  17^,  he  wa»  appointed  his  father's 
deputy  as  organist  oi  St.  Mary's,  Alder- 
manbury.  In  1793,  he  was  elected 
organist  of  Queen  Street  C  lupel,  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  situation 
be  retained,  till  the  chapel  was  con- 
verted into  a  methodist  meeting  houtet 
in  1798.  In  the  September  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  elected  organist  of  St. 
Ann's,  Linieliouse ;  of  the  Found- 
ling, in  1801  ;  and,  in  1807,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  organist' ii  place  at 
CSimtchurcb,  Spiulfields,  but  was  un- 
successful. Mr.  Russell  was,  for  a 
season  or  two,  piano*forte  player  and 
composer  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  in  muaici  m  abort 
time  before  his  dcaih,  which  occurred 
in  1813.  Besides  several  vohmtarie-j 
glees,  and  songs,  he  composed  two 
oratorioe,  the  RedemptioOy  and  Job, 
and  four  odes.  **  As  a  composer,"  says 
his  biographer,  '*  be  had  great  excel- 
lence ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that 
the  managers  of  Covent  Garden  had 
put  into  his  hands  things  of  greater  un> 
portanee  than  pantoniiroet.  As  a  per- 
furtncr  on  the  mano-fofto  and  OTgao, 
he  had  lew  equals." 

SMART,  (Henry,)  brother  of  the 
present  Sir  George  Smart,  and  son  of 
the  proprietor  of  a  music  warehouse  in 
London,  was  born  in  that  city,  in  177S\ 
After  having  studied  the  violin  under 
William  Cramer,  he  was  engaged  as 
prineipal  performer  on  that  instrument, 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  where  he  played  with  great 
applause.  About  1803,  however,  he 
quitted  the  musical  profession  to  be- 
come a  lirewer,  in  conjunction  with  his 
father  ;  but  the  concern  not  answering, 
he  resumed  bis  musical  profession,  and 
was  much  employed  as  a  teacher  of 
the  piano-forte.  He  subsequently  led 
the  band  at  the  English  Opera-house 
and  Dmry  Lane,  the  orchestra  of  which 
theatre  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup, 
in  June,  1819.  He  continued  to  lead 
the  Druty  Lane  hand,  till  1821,  about 


the  b^;inning  of  which  year  he  opened, 
in  Bemer  Street,  Oxford  Street,  a 
manufactory  of  piano-forte?,  upon  a 
new  and  pecuhar  structure,  having  pre- 
viously obtained  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment of  great  importance  in  the  touch 
of  those  instruments.  He  died  of 
typhus  fe?er,  in  Dublin,  in  November, 
1823,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  Hamp- 
stead  Road.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
of  his  compositions,  except  a  ballet 
called  Laurette,  for  the  Italian  Opera, 
the  music  of  which  is  very  agree- 
able. 

KIALLMARK,  <B.)  the  son  of  a 

Swedish  officer,  was  born  at  Lynn 
Regis,  in  Norfolk,  in  1781.  Losing 
both  hb  parents  when  young,  he  was 
adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather, 
who  spared  no  expense  in  giving  him 
a  good  musical  education.  He  com- 
menced his  professional  career  as  a 
teacher  of  the  piano-forte,  harp,  and 
violin,  appropriating  part  c(  his  profits 
to  the  acauirement  of  musical  instruc- 
tion unoer  Bartheiemon,  Colburn, 
Spagnoletti,  &c  He  performed  in  the 
orchestra  at  various  oratorios,  con- 
certs, &c  till  his  iwenty-thiid  year, 
when  his   marriage  with  a  Scoleh 

lady,  and  the  extent  of  his  private 
connexion  as  a  teacher,  induced  him 
to  give  up  all  public  engagements*  As 
a  piano-forte  in-trnctor,  few  have  had 
more  employment  or  success.  Among 
his  most  admired  compositions  for  this 
instrument  are,  Introduction  and  Va- 
riations to  Roy's  Wife;  Introduction 
to  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer  {  Fantasia, 
L'Esperance  ;  Fantasia,  Pour  Amour; 
Fanfare  and  German  airs ;  Home,  sweet 
Home,  vaiiatiMie  i  Let  Fleur  de  Piin- 
terop^  Song  Book,  &c* 

EAGER,  (John,)  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich in  1782.  His  father  had  been  a 
soldier  in  one  of  the  regiments  of 
Guards,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  musical  instrument 
maker,  and  excelled  particularly  in 
orgiiM  building.  From  him,  Eager  re- 
ceived his  first  instructions  in  music, 
and  he  had  learnt  to  play  the  violin  tole- 
rably, when  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  a  musical  amateur, 
who  was  so  pleased  with  his  pecform- 
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ance  on  that  instrument,  that  he  as- 
•nred  him  of  hie  patronage,  and  oflhred 

him  a  residence  in  his  house  at  Knole. 
The  young  musician  removed  thither 
io  hit  thirteenth  year;  but,  though  the 
library  of  his  patron  enabled  him  to 
improve  iiimself  in  his  musical  studies, 
he  benefited  Mmtelf^  in  other  respects, 
but  little  from  the  change.  The  duke 
was  prevented  from  ful^ng  his  inten- 
tions, by  insanity ;  and  diter  tiis  deatli. 
Eager  was  told,  by  the  dlic1iese»  tfuit  his 
presence  was  no  longer  neccMirv  iKt  the 
honse.  He  accordingly  left  it  »e  next 
morning,  and  going  to  Yarmouth,  en- 
deavoured to  procure  a  subostence  by 
teaching  tlit  violin.  Hie  marriage, 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  with  a 
vouog  lady  of  some  property,  relieved 
nim  from  imme^ate  want ;  bat  at  tlie 
expiration  of  three  years,  he  "  found 
himself  father  of  two  children,  with 
every  prospect  of  hwomin^  entirely 
pennyless.  By  great  exertions,  how- 
ever, and  by  teaching  dancing  as  well 
as  mnsic,  he,  at  length,  freed  himself 
from  his  difficulties.  When  Logier's 
system  began  to  be  received  in  this 
eountry,  eager  devoted  much  of  hie 
time  to  the  investigation  of  it,  and  was 
finally  induced  to  become  a  pupil*  and 
one  of  tlie  most  sealoaa  coadjutors 
of  Logier.  "  The  opposition,"  says  his 
biographer,  he  encountered  on  this 
ooGasKm,  would  have  overwhelmed  al- 
most any  other  man  :  he  was  attacked, 
ridiculed,  and  abused  by  the  county 
newspapers,  and  various  pamphlets, 
which  were  written  purposely  to  annoy 
him;  but  be  steadiiy  supported  the 
cause  he  had  undertaken,  and  replied 
to  the  abuse  and  invectives  levelled 
against  him,  by  publicly  challenging 
his  accusers  to  an  examination  of  pupils 
instructed  by  himself  and  Logier,  as 
to  their  Icnowledge  of  theory  and  fun- 
damental jpdndplet  of  harmony ;  the 
result  of  which  may  be  found  in  a 
pampbleL  published  by  him  on  the  oc- 
cadon.  Logier,  indeed,  had  been  often 
heard  to  declare,  that  Eager  was  not 
only  the  boldest  and  most  enthusiastic 
chami  non  and  advocate  of  his  system, 
but  also  had  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  it,  than  almost  any  other  individual." 
Eager  has,  for  many  vears,  been  the 
corporation  organist  at  Yarmouth  ;  and 
it  18  said,  there  is  scarcely  an  instru- 
ment which  he  doei  not  play,  or  has 


not  taught  professionally.  A  concer  o 
fortfie  piano-^Mta  of  Ma,  and  a  cotlec* 

tion  of  songs,  have  been  much  admired  ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  musical  critic, 
that  had  opportututv  or  necessity  ren- 
dered that  branch  of  the  science  neces- 
sary, the  talents  of  Eager  would  have 
enabled  hhn,  if  not  to  rank  aaKmg  first- 
rate  composers,  to  have  followed  their 
steps  at  no  very  humble  distance. 

BLEWITT,  (JoNATHAN.J  was  born 
in  London,  in  1782.  Uis  £stner  was  an 
organist  m  some  note,  and  die  author 
of  the  first  treatise  on  the  organ,  pub- 
lished in  England.  The  sub^t  of  our 
memolr  reeelvtd  the  chief  ^part  of  his 
musical  education  from  Battishill,  who 
was  his  godfather,  and  at  eleven  years 
of  age,  he  was  appointed  deputy-or- 
ganist to  his  father.  He  subsequently 
officiated  in  the  same  capacity  at  Haver- 
hill, Suffolk,  Brecon,  Sheffleld,  and 
lastly,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin.  He 
first  visited  Ireland  in  1811,  and  after 
residing  some  time  in  the  ftmily  of 
Lord  Cahir,  became  composer  and  di- 
rector to  the  1  heatre  Hoyal,  in  Dublin, 
and  has  dnee  been  appmnted,  by  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  grand  organist  to  the 
masonic  body  of  Ireland.  Blewitt  was 
the  first  to  Jmn  Logier  in  propagating 
his  system  of  musical  instruction  in  the 
sister  country ;  and  being  an  able  lec- 
turer, and  possessing  sound  mnsieal 
knowledge,  he  soon  procured  the  great 
majority  of  musical  tuition  in  Dublin. 
When  nis  majesty,  Geoige  the  Fourth, 
visited  this  city,  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir conducted  the  coronation  concert, 
given  on  tiiat  oceadon.  He  is  chiefly 
admired  for  his  performance  on  the 
organ,  especially  nis  extemporaneous 
ones  in  the  ftigne  style ;  but  he  also 
possesses  merit  as  a  composer.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are,  The  Corsair, 
an  opera ;  The  Magician,  an  opera ; 
The  Vocal  Assistant,  voluntaries  for  the 
oigan,  besides  concertos  and  sonatas 
for  the  piano-fiwt^  and  •  variety  of 
songi  and  dnala. 

GHALLONER,  (Nbtilu  Bitt- 

i.LU,)  was  born  in  London  in  17S1,  and 
at  nine  years  of  age,  performed  a  con- 
certo on  the  vioUn,  on  whidi  instrument 
he  had  been  taught  by  Duboeck,  a 
native  of  Brussels.  About  three  years 
afterwards,  he  aadeted  in  the  ovehcitra 
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at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  Rane- 
lagh  Gardens;  and,  In  1799,  led  the 
band  at  the  Richmond  Theatre.  He 
Bub»equently  led  the  baud  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  at  Sadler's  Wells  Thea- 
tre, and  having  studied  tlie  harp  and 
piano-forte,  he  was  engaged  to  play 
the  former  instrument  in  uie  ordltatra 
of  the  Italian  Opera  House.  In 
1813,  he  was  engaged  as  prindjMd  se- 
cond tenor  at  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs, and  subsequently  opened  a  mujic 
shop  in  Regent  Street,  by  which,  to- 
gether with  the  profits  arising  from  pri- 
vate tuition,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired 
a  handaome  competence.  In  the  mu- 
sical world,  Challoner  is  not  only 
known  as  an  able  teacher  and  instru- 
mental perfortner,  but  also  as  the  au- 
thor of  Four  Preceptors  for  the  piano, 
violin,  harp,  &c  which  have  experi- 
enced a  Tery  favourable  receptiOD|  and 
met  with  a  very  extensive  sale. 

BOTTOM  LEY,  (Joseph,)  was  bom 
at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1786,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  music  at  an 
early  age.  He  played  the  vioUn  at 
seven,  and  the  piano  at  eight  years  of 
age;  but  did  not  receive  any  regular 
instruction  until  bis  twelfth  year,  when 
he  was  phiced  under  the  tuition  of 
Grimshaw,  organist  of  St.  John's,  Man- 
chester; and,  in  the  same  town,  took 
lessons  in  the  violin  from  Yamenitz. 
At  fifteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Lanton, 
organist  of  St.  Peters,  Leeds;  and  com- 
pleted his  musical  education  in  London, 
under  the  celebrated  Woelfl.  Bottom  ley 
was  appointed  organist  of  Bradford,  in 
1807;  but  he  resided  principally  at 
Hahfax,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  and  leading  sacred  and  mis« 
celLaneous  performances,  till  his  re^ 
moval  to  Sheffield,  on  his  accepting  the 
situation  of  organist  of  the  parish  church. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  himself  ac- 
<]^uainted  with  ttveral  languages,  be- 
sides the  mathematics,  and  most  of  the 
sciences;  and  is  considered  very  skil- 
ful in  hia  profession,  both  as  a  musician 
and  conijM>ser.  Resides  several  duets, 
songs,  rondos,  &c.,  for  the  piano,  he 
has  published  a  small  dictionary  of 
music:  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
musical  productions,  still  in  manuscript. 

MORI,  fNTTHOLAS.)  This  eminent 
leader  aiid  violin  player,  justly  called 


one  of  the  most  shining  ornaments  of 
the  great  school  of  Viotti,  was  bom  in 

Eiiglaiid,  of  Italian  parents,  about  1795; 
and  Studied  under  that  eminent  master, 
upon  whose  style  he  was  entirely  formed. 
His  progress  viras  rapid ;  and,  in  180S, 
he  played  concertos  on  the  violin,  in 
public,  with  so  much  ability,  that 
ht'  was  called  The  Young  Orpheus, 
This  successful  display  of  musicad  su- 
periority he  continued  to  maintain,  and 
frequently  appeared  as  a  solo  player  in 
concerts,  and  other  performances,  till 
he  has  at  length  become  to  be  known 
as  one  of  the  first  orchestral  leaders  in 
the  British  metropolis.  He  was  several 
years  leader  of  the  ballet  at  the  Italian 
opera,  and  occasionally  led  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic He  has  likewise  led  with 
great  applause,  as  well  as  performed 
concertos,  in  the  highest  style  of  his 
art,  at  the  great  music  meetings  of  York, 
Worcester,  Norwich,  &c  He  has,  as 
yet,  published  but  few  of  his  compo- 
sitions, though  several  of  his  concertos 
for  the  violin,  played  in  public  by  him- 
self, are  allowed  to  possess  great  merit. 
He  is  now  understood  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Lavenn  and  Co., 
music  publishers,  of  Bond  Street,  having 
married  the  widow  of  the  late  publisher 
of  that  name;  and  is  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  tasteful  annual,  known  as 
The  Musical  Gem.  In  describing  his 
talents  and  powers,  a  morieal  critic 
observes,  in  society,  his  conversation 
is  the  most  agreeable  itni^inable,  and 
partakes  of  w  the  original  diarae- 
teristics  which  mark  the  man.  It 
abounds  with  humour ;  and  the  writer 
of  this  notice  remembers  hearing  him 
relate  characteristic  incidents  of  his 
musical  liriends  and  contemporaries, 
with  a  humour  of  that  genuine  kmd, 
wUfih  never  fUla  to  j^ease. 

ANDERSON,  (Lucy,)  was  born  at 
Bath,  in  the  year  1797,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Pbilpot,  music- 
seller,  and  professor  of  music.  Thoiigh 
now  one  of  the  most  eminent  pianists 
of  her  sex,  she  is  said  to  have  been 
almost  her  own  teacher;  the  only  in- 
straction  she  received  on  that  instru- 
ment being  some  few  lessons  given,  in 
an  irregular  manner,  by  her  cousin,  Mr. 
Windsor,  of  Bath.  Before  changing 
her  name,  she  played,  with  great  suc- 
cess, at  the  concerts  of  her  nattve  place ; 
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and  was  received  with  e<j[ual  applause 
on  her  coming  to  London,  where  the 

settled,  and  married,  in  1820,  a  mnsical 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Anderson  tias  played  at  all  the 
principal  metropolitan  concerts ;  and  is 
said  to  be  the  firet  female  who  has  per- 
Ibrmed  on  the  piano-lbrte  «t  the  Phil- 
faannonic 

HANDLES,  (ELi«ABBTR,)wfttbom 

on  the  Ist  of  August,  1800,  at  Wrt  xham, 
in  North  Wales.  Her  father,  who  was 
organist  of  the  church  in  that  town,  had 
been  blind  from  the  nge  of  three  years; 
and  bearing,  one  morning,  one  of  his 
elder  daughters,  as  he  supposed,  trying 
to  play  the  Blue  Bells  of  ►ScotUuul,  he 
begged  her  to  desist,  as  he  did  not  feel 
very  welL  Being  informed,  however, 
that  it  was  Bessy  who  was  playing,  he 
desired  that  she  might  proceed ;  and 
the  accordingly  went  dirough  the  air, 
by  striking  the  keys  by  the  side  of  her 
hand.  She  was  then  but  sixteen  mouths 
old ;  and,  long  Isefore  the  could  tpealc, 
she  would  run  to  the  instrument,  and 
touch  any  note  her  father  sounded  with 
hit  voice.  With  a  very  little  inttmctlon, 
she  was  able  to  play  several  tunes, 
treble  and  bass ;  and,  in  1S02,  she  made 
her  diMt  at  the  Wrexluiin  Theatre,  for 
the  benefit  of  Staunton,  the  manager. 
She  performed,  on  the  occasion,  The 
Downfkl  of  Paris,  being  led,  by  a  little 
daughter  of  the  manager,  to  the  piano, 
where  she  was  placed  with  an  apple  on 
her  rteht  ride,  tad  a  cake  on  her  left, 
both  of  which  she  was  to  receive,  if  she 
played  well.  Uer  performance,  which 
she  went  dirough  with  wonderful  cor^ 
rectness,  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
applause;  at  hearing  of  which  her 
fiitner  cried  out,  whiut  tears  trieUed 
down  his  rVieeks,  "  I  never  regretted 
the  loss  of  siglit  till  this  moment.  Oh  ! 
wisat  wonld  I  give  to  see  my  darling 
child."  In  the  following  year,  a  concert 
was  given  for  her  own  benefit;  when 
she  not  only  played,  but  sung ;  and  was 
received  with  rapturous  applause,  both 
in  her  vocal  and  instrumental  perform- 
ances. In  her  fourth  year,  she  accom- 
panied her  father  to  London,  to  be 
presented  to  Qeorge  the  Third,  who 


gave  her  a  hundred  gi^neas;  and, 
soon  after,  a  publie  hteaioast  was  given 

at  Cumberland  Gardens,  for  her  be- 
nefit, which  was  attend^  by  upwards 
of  five  hundred  persons  of  rank  in  the 
kingdom.  Miss  Randies  became  an 
object  of  interest,  not  less  for  her 
pleasing  manners,  than  her  mnsical 
abilities;  and  before  her  return  to  Wales, 
she  was  invited  to  spend  a  few  davs 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  at  Black- 
hearl).  Here  she  became  a  playmate 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  who,  saying 
to  her,  one  day,  **  Do  you  know  that 
my  grandfather  is  King  of  England, 
and  my  fiuher  is  Prince  of  Wales  i"  she 
is  said  to  have  replied,  "  Well,  and  my 
father  is  organist  of  Wrexham."  After 
leaving  London,  she  accompanied  her 
fiither,  and  her  inttnietor,  Mr.  Parry,  in 
a  provincial  tour ;  and  returned  to  the 
metropolis  in  ItiOS,  when  a  concert  was 
given  for  her  benefit,  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  at  which  Madame  Cata- 
lani,  Lindley,  Naldi,  &c.  &C.,  gave  their 
gratuitous  tid.  Per  die  next  eight  or 
nine  years,  she  pursued  her  musical 
studies  widi  great  assiduity;  and,  in 
the  eourte  of  uiat  time,  became  a  mas- 
terly performer  not  (inly  on  (he  piano^ 
but  also  on  the  pedal  har|^,  ana  the 
organ.  In  1818,  she  paid  London 
anotliLi  visit,  and  took  a  few  lessons 
from  Dizi,  on  the  harp,  and  from  Kalk- 
brenner  on  the  piano,  to  tee,  as  she  ex- 
pressed  lur  plf,  whether  she  could  find 
anything  new  in  the  art.  She  next 
proceeded  to  Liverpool,  having  received 
invitations  from  several  familita  thers, 
who  promised  her  as  many  pupUs  as 
she  could  find  time  to  attend  to.  She 
accordingly  settled  there ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  which  took  place  in 
1820,  fiiund  herseli  in  possession  of  an 
income  sufficient  to  ensure  both  bcr-,clf 
and  her  sister  a  most  comfortable  main- 
tenance for  life.  Besides  the  extraor- 
dinary talents  of  Miss  Randies,  her 
biographer  observes,  that  **  her  lady-like 
demeanour,  pladd  and  afibctionate  dis- 
position, together  with  a  well-cultivated 
uiind,  very  deservedly  render  her  an 
object  of  the  vramictt  regvd  and  es- 
teem." 
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DOGGET,  (Thomas,)  was  born  in 
Castle  Street,  Dublin,  about  the  year 
lf>70 ;  and  made  his  theatrical  debUt 
in  that  city.  Meeting  with  but  little 
encouragement,  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land ;  and,  after  having  played  a  short 
time  with  a  company  of  stroilers,  was 
engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  ap- 
pears (0  have  performed,  with  great 
applause,  the  part  of  Solon,  in  Tlie 
Marriage  Hater,  in  1692.  Pondlewife, 
in  The  Old  Rachelor,  and  Ben,  in 
Love  for  Love,  were  two  other  of  his 
earttetrmnd  best  diaracten;  the  latter 
play,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Congreve,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  scope  to  Dogget's 
peculiar  style  of  acting.  On  the  opening 
of  the  new  tlieatre,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  by  Betleiton,  Dogi^t  removed 
thither;  and  continued  with  the  ma- 
nager's company,  when  it  was  removed 
to  the  Haymarket  He  returned,  sub- 
seqiiently,  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
continued  to  act ;  until  thinking  him- 
self ill  used  bv  the  patentee,  he  quitted 
the  stage,  and  would  perform  no  more. 
This  was  a  great  loss  to  the  manager, 
who  applied  to  the  lord  chamberulin 
for  an  authority  to  bring  up  our  actor 
from  Norwich,  where  he  then  was. 
Dogget  willingly  accompanied  the 
chamberlain's  messenger;  but,  upon 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  immediately 
made  application  to  Lord  Chief-justice 
Holt,  who  ordered  him  to  be  released : 
and  cpn';ured  the  parties  who  had  au- 
thorised the  proceedings  by  which  he 
bad  been  taken.  In  1708,  Dogget 
iras  cbo^pn  onp  of  the  managers 
of  the  H:( Mil  1 1  ket  Theatre,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  twenty  years ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time,  the  admission 
of  Booth  to  a  share  of  the  concern 
caused  him  to  retire  with  indignation. 
Booth,  however,  was  ;01owf»d  n  share 
of  the  management  bv  ilie  oilier  part- 
ners, Gibber  and  \Vilk« ;  but  Dogget 
still  persisted  in  drawing  his  third 
share;  and,  at  length,  filed  a  bill  in 


Chancery  against  the  two  former.  The 
result  was  so  little  satisfactory  to 
Dogget,  that  he  cmilrl  hnrtlK.  aftt  r- 
warus,  bear  the  sigiit  ut  \Vilkd  ur 
Cibber;  till  an  accidental  circumstance 
led  to  a  renewal  of  friend  l  ii)  with 
the  latter.  Some  one,  who  knew  their 
mutual  coldness,  wrote  to  Gibber,  by 
way  of  jest,  to  inform  him  that  Dogget 
was  dead;  and  thus  drew  from  the 
former  some  expressions  ftvourable  to 
the  subject  of  our  memoir ;  which  being 
shown  to  him,  he  became  reconciled  to 
hit  quondam  partner.  Doggers  last 
appearance  on  the  stn^p  was  in  The 
Wanton  Wife,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Porter:  he  died  at  filtfaam,  in  Kent, 
whither  be  h:\(\  vetiroi)  upon  a  com- 
fortable independence,  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  1721.  The  coat  and  badge 
annually  rowed  for,  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, was  lefl  bv  Dogget,  to  mark  his 
▼eneration  tor  me  house  of  Hanover ; 
that  day  being  the  anniversary  of  its 
accession  to  the  throne.  I>ogget  is 
described  is  a  smart,  lively,  little 
man,  of  great  riituril  intelligence; 
but  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  opinions, 
and  insufibrably  obstinate  in  maintain- 
ing  them.  Steele,  in  The  Tatler, 
calls  him  the  best  of  comedians. 
He  was  a  fidthftil  copier  of  nature; 
and  was  judicious  i urugh  to  decline 
every  part  to  which  his  abilities  were 
not  well  adapted.  He  is  famed,  says 
his  biographer,  for  the  exactitude  with 
which  he  dressed  his  characters,  and 
also  in  colouring  the  different  degrees 
of  age, — a  circumstance  which  led  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  to  tell  him,  one  day, 
that  he  was  a  better  painter  than  him. 
•*  I,"  said  Sir  Godfrey,  "  can  only  copy 
nature  from  the  originals  before  me ; 
while  you  vary  them  at  pleasure,  and 
yet  incserve  the  likeneia.'' 

RYAN,  (Lacy,)  was  born  in  West- 
minster, about  the  year  1C94;  and, 
after  having  been  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  was  articled  to  an  attorney  | 
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Preferring,  however,  tlie  stage  to  the 
prore:3bion  to  which  he  had  been  des- 
tined, he  procured  an  introduction  to 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  gave  him  an 
engagement  at  the  Haymarket ;  where 
he  appeared  a«  Murcus,  in  Cato,  in 
1712.  He  afterwards  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  a 
variety  of  chamcters,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy,  till  within  a  few  years  ol 
lUs  death;  which  took  place  at  Bath, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1760.  Ryan 
was  more  esteemed  for  his  private 
worth  than  celebrated  as  an  actor ;  he 
was  the  particular  friend  of  Quin,  who 
had  bequeathed  him  £1,000  in  his  will ; 
but  Ryan  did  not  survive,  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  bequest.  "  In  his 
person,"  says  his  bit^apher,  "  he  was 
deemed  handsome,  and  his  judgment 
was  esteemed  accurate  and  critical;  no 
one  coold  understand  his  author  better, 
nor  deliver  his  part  with  more  correct- 
neu,  or  with  more  musical  propriety. 
His  feelings  were  strong;  and,  when 
indulged,  often  prodnoed  a  great  im- 
pression on  hi^i  audience;  but  they 
were  sometimes  obtuse,  and  the  effects 
of  his  performance  were  not  always 
similar,  far  less  uniform,  in  the  <^r\nxe 
part  His  chief  defect  was  in  his  \  oice, 
which  he  never  could  master,  ev.  n  l  o 
his  own  satisfaction  ;  and  he  had  the 
misfortunei  on  two  several  occasions, 
to  siialsin  severe  injuries  hi  thatm<»t 
essential  oi^;an." 

WALKER,  (Thomas,)  familiarly 
called  Tom  Walker,  was  born  in  the 
year  1698 1  and  made  his  first  theatrical 
essay  in  a  Mr.  Shepherd's  company, 
where  he  attmcted  the  notice  of  Booth ; 
who  found  him  acting  the  part  of  Paris, 
in  the  droll  of  The  Siege  of  Troy. 
Soon  after,  he  appeared  at  Drury  Lane, 
in  subordinate  characters ;  but,  in  the 
Allowing  year  (1717),  estahltshed  his 
fame  at  T/mc  c  la's  Inn  Fields  Theatre, 
by  his  perlbrmance  of  Macheath,  in 
1*110  Beggar's  Opera.  His  snoeess  on 
this  occasion  gave  rise  to  a  saying,  that 
Booth  found  him  a  hero,  and  Gay 
duhbed  him  *  highwayman.  The 
applause  with  which  he  was  received 
in  Macheath|  may  be  said  to  have 
proVedhis  rain;  fbrheing  introduced, 
m  consequence,  to  a  circle  of  dissi- 
pated young  men  of  fashion,  he  be- 
came so  frequently  intoxicated,  and  so 


irregular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
theatre,  that  he  was  at  length  dismissed. 
He  then  went  over  to  Dublin,  where 
he  produced  a  piece  ui  liis  own,  called 
L  )  \  t!  and  Loyalty,  besides  which  he 
had  previously  brought  out,  at  Good- 
man's Fields,  a  tragedy,  called  The 
Fate  of  Villany,  and  The  Quaker's 
Opora,  nt  Bartholomew  Fair.  He  died 
at  Dublin,  in  a  slate  of  great  distress, 
in  1744.  He  possessed  great  versatility 
as  an  actor;  being  a  good  singer  and 
actor,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy- 
He  undeistood  little  or  noting  of 
music  as  a  science;  but  supported  his 
singing  by  so  much  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  inimitable  action,  as  ren- 
dered him,  in  Macheath,  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  public.  The  following 
anecdote  has  been  told  of  him.  One 
night,  whilst  he  was  perforniinp:  Fal- 
conbridge,  in  King  John,  one  iiowmau 
acted  the  part  of  Austria;  when,  in 
his  reply  to  Falconbridge's  insults,  he, 
either  through  ignorance  or  baste,  in  a 
loud,  vulgar  tone,  eKdaimed,  Well, 
ruffutit  I  must  pttrl-vt  np  these  wrongs." 
The  impropriety  was  at  firat  unnoticed 
by  the  audience;  till  Walker,  in  the 
Bastard,  by  changing  thr  wnrd  breeches 
into  pucket,  imitated  Uowraan's  man- 
ner, look,  action,  and  tone  of  voice,  so 
ludicrously,  as  almost  convulsed  the 
audience  with  laughter,  and  so  con- 
founded poor  Bowman,  that  he  would 
never  afterwards  appear  on  the  stokgei 

HAVARD,  (William,)  was  the  son 

of  a  vintner,  and  born  in  Dublin,  about 
the  year  1710.  He  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  surgeon,  but  quitted  his 
profession,  to  turn  actor;  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  made  his  debiit  at  Goodman's 
Fields,  and,  subsequently,  played  at 
Drtiry  L  ine  and  Covent  Garden  ;  where 
he  appears  to  have  sustained,  for  many 
years,  the  reputation  of  a  usefiil  and 
respectable  actor,  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy.  Davies  devotes  a  greater 
number  of  pages  to  hlna,  in  his  Life  of 
Garrick,  than  his  station  as  an  actor 
would  seem  to  warrant.  He  wrote 
some  pieces  ibr  the  stage,  of  more  dian 
ordinary  merit,  und  which  were  all 
successml,  particularly  his  Scanderbeg. 
He  retired  from  Ae  stage  in  1769 ;  and 
died  on  the  20th  of  Februiiy,  1778. 
'*  He  was,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
«  great  fiiTourite  with  the  public,  and 
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deservedly.  His  person  wai  comely 
and  genteel :  his  voice  cloar  and  arti- 
culate ;  and,  in  pverv  character  he  re- 
presented, he  displayed  a  critical  judg- 
ment, and  perfect  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  author.  Hp  liid  not 
want  feeling;  but,  from  a  deeree  of 
monotony,  whieh  seemed  natural  to  his 

voice,  he  sometimes  fell  short  with 
respect  to  impassioned  execution.  He 
was,  however,  always  decent,  aendMe» 
and  perfect;  and  ac  juired  an  ease  in 
bis  manner  and  deportment,  which  it  is 
anoomroon  to  meet  with ;  and  which 
rendered  him,  if  not  eapitalt  ^  iMIt  a 
very  useful  performer." 

CHAIIKK,     (Oil  ATU.OTTE,)  was 
the  youngest  daugliter  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Coltey  Cibber,  and  bom 
about  1715.     In  very  early  life  she 
commenced  a  course  of  education, 
wiiich  gave  her  so  great  a  distaste  for 
all  feminine  occupations,  that  with  the 
various  uses  of  tlie  needle,  she,  to  her 
d^ing  day,  was  unacquainted.  After 
displaying,  on  various  occasions,  speci- 
mens of  her  masculine  mind,  she  was 
placed,  when  eiglit   years  old,  at  a 
celebrated  school  in  Park  Street,  West- 
minster ;  where  she  appears  to  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
and  Italian  languages,  music,  singing, 
and  «he  use  of  the  globes.    Her  ednca- 
lion  uas  completed  by  masters  at  home, 
where  her  extraordinary  conduct  ex- 
cited e(]ual  surprise  and  alarm.  Whilst 
residing  with  her  mother  at  llillingdon, 
she  would  go  out  with  a  gun  on  shooting 
exped!tions;and,on  beinj^sentto  Tliorly, 
in  Hertfordshire,  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Hales,  an  eminent  physician,  mani- 
fested a  strong  predilection  for  the  use 
of  a  currycomb,  and  the  society  afforded 
by  a  stable.   On  her  return  to  Hilling- 
don,  she  induced  her  mother  to  appro- 
priate a  closet  to  her  for  the  purposes  of 
•  dispensary,  having,  during  her  resi- 
dence with  Mr.  Hales,  acquired  a  pas 
sion  for  medicine,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
she  states,  that  all  the  poor  of  the 
parish  flocked  to  her  for  advice.  After 
practising  many  tricks,  this  mania  suh- 
sided,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  love  of 
Ifardening  and  grooming.  The  servinf 
who  occupied  these  two  situations, 
I  having  been  dismissed,  she  took  his 
I  office  into  her  own  hands,  and  with 
I  such  gratification  to  herself,  that  she 


would  place  herself  at  the  garden-mte, 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  all  sucn  as 
sought  to  supply  the  dismissed  servant's 
place.    Aller  many  other  extravagant 
proceedings,  she  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Charke,  the  violin  player,  and 
soon  afterwards  rave  him  her  hand. 
He  nroved  a  wormless  huslMnd ;  and, 
for  the  first  twelvemonths  of  her  mar- 
riage, she  is  said  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently employed  by  tracing  him  in 
his  various  amours.    Tin     at  length, 
separated ;  and  Mrs.  Charke  wa«  lef^ 
dependent  on  lier  sole  exertions  for 
lui  o  wn  sn}iport  and  that  of  a  little 
girl  to  whom  she  had  given  birth.  She 
now  resolved  to  try  uie  stage,  where 
she  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
28t)i  ot  April,  1730,  in  the  character  of 
Mademoiselle,  in  The  Provolccd  Wife ; 
a  part  then  rendered  famous  by  Mrs. 
Oldfield's  performance.    She  appears 
to  have  been  highly  successful ;  and, 
shortiv  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
Mrs.  ]i*orter  having  been  overturned 
in  her  ciuuse,  and  rnidered  incompe- 
tent to  act,  she  filled  her  part  in  Jane 
Shore,  sustaining  the  character  of  Ali- 
cia.  Subsequently,  when  the  company 
was  under  the  management   of  her 
brother,  Theophilus  Cibber,  she  played 
Andromache,  in  The  Digressed  Mo- 
ther ;  and  was  the  original  Lucy,  in 
George  Barnwell ;  her  success  in  which 
caused  her  salary  to  be  raised  from  20«. 
to  30s.  a  week ;  and  she  was  soon  after 
nominated  stock  readtr  to  the  com- 
pany.   On  accepting  an  engagement  at 
the  Haymarket,  she  was  received  with 
great  applause,  but,  at  length,  growing 
weary  of  a  theatrical  life,  she  left  the 
stage,  and  opened  a  grocer's  shop  in 
Long  .\cre.  Having  got  together  £500, 
she  quitted  her  shop,  and  purchased 
some  puppets,  of  which  she  made  an 
exhibition,  but  soon  sold  them  for  £20, 
and   removed  to   Tunbridge  Wells. 
Mystery  and  misfortune  next  attended 
her;  having  lost  her  first  husband,  she 
married,  as  she  alleged,  a  second, 
under  a  promise  never  to  teveal  his 
name  ;  became  again  a  widow ;  w  dked 
the  streets  in  male  attire ;  wasanesied 
for  debt ;  and,  at  length,  liberated,  by 
a  subscription  among  some  noted  pros- 
titutes.   On  her  release,  she  was  en- 
gaged to  play  a  short  distance  from 
town,  and,  continuing  in  male  costume, 
she  assumed  the  name  of  Mr.  Brown. 
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Her  attire  so  well  became  her,  that  a 
lidi  heiress  i«  said  to  have  fidlen  in 
love  with  her,  and  to  have  been  much 
disappointed  on  learning  her  real  sex. 
She  then  became  valet  to  a  nobleman, 
but  her  sex  being  recognised,  she  wjis 
discharged  after  a  few  months'  service. 
Having,  in  vain,  sought  a  reconcilia- 
tion Willi  licr  father,  she  next  tried  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  making  and  selling 
Mueeges ;  but  this  also  failing,  she  took 
to  acting  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  and 
eventually  became  manager  of  a  stroll- 
ing company  of  actors.   Some  money, 

ffiven  her  by  one  of  her  uncles,  enabled 
ler  to  open  a  public-house  in  Drury 
Lane,  but  this  speculation  also  failed.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  rtume- 
rous  vicissitudes  to  which  she  was  next 
exposed  in  succession ;  sutii<  t  it  to  say, 
that  after  a  variety  of  sufferinps,  and 
pursuing,  at  intervals,  the  ditferent 
avocations  of  farmer,  pastry-cook,  hog- 
merchant,  and  manager,  she  took  up 
her  pen,  and,  in  1755,  published  the 
history  of  her  own  life.  Of  her  sub- 
sequent history,  little  is  known;  she 
received  ten  guineas  fur  a  novel,  in 
manuscript,  in  1755,  at  which  time  she 
resided  in  a  wretched  hovel,  near  Is- 
lington, and  where  she  probably  re- 
mained till  her  death,  which  happened 
on  the  6th  of  April,  17(50.  The  sni) 
ject  of  the  above  memoir  affords  a 
memorable  instanee  of  the  dangerous 
effects  of  a  refined  education  and  great 
mental  powers,  in  a  woman  without 
stability  of  principle,  and  a  fendnine 
turn  of  thought.  Born  in  affluence, 
and  endowed,  as  she  undoubtedly  was, 
with  talents  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  iter 
fate  and  follies  cannot  be  recounted 
without  feelings  of  svmpathy  and  re- 
gret. Had  that  rapidity  of  mind,  and 
quickness  of  intellect,  which  so  distin- 
guished her.  but  been  in  some  de^ec 
tempered  with  steadiness  and  decision, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  her  capacity 
would  have  failed.  Of  dramatic  pieces, 
she  was  the  authoress  of  The  Art  of 
Management,  a  dramatic  poem,  8vo., 
1735;  The  Carnival,  a  comedy;  and 
Tit  for  Tat,  1743. 

DIOGES,  (West,)  one  of  the  sons 
of  a  colonel  in  the  guards,  was  born 
about  the  year  1720.  His  father,  a 
man  of  family  and  fortune,  lost  the 
greater  part  of  the  latter  in  the  South- 


Sea  scheme,  and,  at  his  death,  be- 
oueathed  his  son  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  Duke  of  Montague  and  the  Earl  of 
Delaware,  to  whose  title  and  estate 
young  Digges  was  the  presumptive 
heir.  This  expectation  wfis,  however, 
Irustrated  by  the  birth  of  a  direct  heir, 
which  ha|»pened  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
when  a  commission  in  the  army  was 
procured  for  him.  To  relieve  hiiu,  how- 
ever, lirom  the  ^mbarrassment^s  which 
his  expensive  habit';  !iad  induced,  he 
sold  his  appointment,  and  having  been 
introduced  by  Theophilus  Gibber  to 
Sheridan,  obtained  a  theatrical  engage- 
ment at  Dublin,  where  he  appeared  as 
Jaffier,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1749. 
His  success  was  so  great,  that  he  was 
engaged  for  two  seasons  at  a  rising 
salary  of  £300  and  £400.  He  quitted 
his  situation,  however,  from  penmiriry 
difficulties,  and  proceeded,  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Ward,  who  had  eloped  from 
her  husband,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
played,  among  otiier  characters,  that  of 
Douglas,  on  the  first  night  of  the  pro- 
duction  of  that  tragedy.  Some  years 
afterwards,  he  formed  a  connexion 
with,  and  assumed  the  name  of,  t\\e 
fiin  ous  Mrs.  G.  A.  Bellamy;  and,  in 
the  summer  of  1784,  whilst  rehearsing 
the  part  of  Pierre,  at  Dublin,  with  Mrs. 
Sidtfons,  he  was  seized  Avith  a  paralytic 
stroke,  which  terminated  bis  pro'fes- 
sionsil  career.  After  this,  he  became 
the  confidential  assistant  to  Mr.  Daly, 
the  manager,  and  died  at  Cork,  on  the 
18th  of  lifovember,  1786.  Digges  pos- 
sessed every  requisite  for  his  profession 
except  voice;  his  manners  were  un- 
embarrassed, and  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
finished  gcii'lotr.an.  In  private  life,  he 
is  said  to  liave  been  hypocritical,  extra- 
vagant, and  debauched.  He  is  reported 
to  have  sworn  upon  tlic  T5iblc  "tnat  he 
had  been  lawfully  married  to  Mrs. 
Bellamy ;"  and  yet  with  this  fiilsehood 
in  his  mouth,  he  would  never  dine 
without  saying  grace,  and  would  fre- 
quently repeat  it  twice  the  same  meal 
mr  fear  of  Itaving  forgotten  it 

MOODY,  (John,)  was  born  about 
the  year  1726,  but  whether  in  England 
or  Ireland  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  a  voyage  in  early  life,  to 
Jamaica,  and  there  to  have  made  the 
first  trial  of  his  theatrical  powers.  His 
first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  was  on 
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the  12tb  of  January,  1759,  when  he 
performed  Thyreus,  in  Antony  and 

Cleopatra,  in  place  of  Mr.  Holland, 
who  had  been  taken  ill.  In  the  fol- 
lowing May,  he  played  Henry  Ae 
Ei)?hth  ;  and  soon  after  fixed  his  repu- 
tation as  an  actor,  by  his  performance 
of  Captain  <yCtttter,  in  The  Jealous 
Wife,  and  the  Irishman,  in  The  Re- 
gister Office.  During  the  tumults  that 
took  place  at  the  theatre  in  1768,  re- 
specting the  time  of  lialf-price  admis- 
sion, Moody  showed  great  spirit  in 
resisting  the  violence  of  some  of  the 
audience,  and  being  called  on  to  apolo- 
gize, positively  refused.  Garrick  was, 
in  consequence,  obliged  to  dismiss  him 
for  a  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  public  favour,  and  continued 
to  maintain  it  until  his  retirement  from 
the  stage,  in  1796.  "  Latterly,"  says 
his  biopnipher,  *'  he  seemed  too  negfi- 

gent  ol"  his  fame,  and,  however  ^reat 
is  early  representations  of  the  Hiber- 
nian characters  might  liave  been,  h\< 
late  performances  of  iliem  were  tame 
and  indifferent."  Yet,  in  Churchill's 
time  he  nnist  have  possessed  both 
spirit  and  humour,  as  he  is  said,  in 
The  Roedad,  to  have  created 

Miftk  horn  iMr  MOtti-iwrn  tMr  «ttUMt,  Bniw- 

FITZHEXRY,  (Mrs.)  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Irishman,  named  Flani- 
gan,  who  kept  a  public-hoose,  in 
Abbey  Street,  Dublin.  She  was  bern 
about  the  year  1728,  and  for  some  time 
carried  on  the  husiness  of  an  embroi* 
deress,  supporting,  b^  the  profits,  both 
her  father  and  herselt.  Among  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  occasionally  lodged  at  her 
residence,  wa?  a  f'n  t  lin  Gregory, then 
engaged  in  the  IkniiUeaux  trade,  and 
who,  in  a  sliort  time,  became  the  hus- 
band of  Miss  t  lanigan.  He  was  soon 
after  drowned  on  a  voyage  to  Bour- 
deaux,  and  Mrs.  Gre(^ry*8  father 
dying  about  the  same  time,  she  re- 
solved on  attempting  the  stage  as  a 
means  of  support.  She  accordingly 
went  to  Lonaon,  and  having  obtained 
an  engagement,  made  her  debUt  at 
Covent  (hirden,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1751,  as  Hermione,  in  The  Disfrost 
Mother.  She  afterwards  performed 
Alicia,  in  Jane  Shore,  but  her  provin- 
cial accent  marred  the  effect  of  her 
acting  so  much,  that  she  almost  imme- 


diately returned  to  Dublin,  and  was 
engaged  by  the  then  Irish  managers, 
Victor  and  Sowden,  at  JC300  for  the 
season.  She  instantly  became  a  favour- 
ite, and  was  so  much  improved,  in  1757, 
that  she  re-appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
in  that  year,  and  became  as  iH>pular  in 
London,  as  she  had  been  in  iDublin. 
She  took,  for  a  second  husband,  a  gen- 
tleman, named  Fitzhenry,  who,  a  few 
years  after  their  union,  left  her  a 
widow  with  two  children,  after  having 
amassed  a  competence  for  whom,  by 
her  professional  exertions,  she  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  died  at  Bath, 
highly  respected,  in  1790. 

ROSS,  (David,)  was  the  son  of  a 
writer  to  the  signet  at  Edinburgh,  who 
afterwards  settled  as  a  solicitor  in  Lon- 
don, where  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  born,  in  the  year  1728.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  which 
be  had  no  sooner  left,  than,  for  some 
ren«on  or  other,  his  father  renounced 
him,  and  refused  him  auv  assistance 
to  enable  him  to  get  his  living.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  his  biographers,  he 
oliendcd  ids  laiher  by  going  upon  the 
stage  t  but  another  and  earlier  autho- 
rity states,  that  Ross  was  compelled  to 
turn  actor,  in  consequence  of  his  fa- 
ther's abandonment  or  him.  However 
this  may  he.  he  came  upon  the  stage 
early  in  hie,  and,  from  the  year  176U  to 
1778,  was  considered  a  very  respect- 
able actor,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 
The  incidents  of  his  domestic  hie  were 
remarliable.  He  had  not  been  long 
on  the  stage  before,  says  one  of  his 

biographers,  "  Lord  Sp  r  threw 

his  eyes  on  him  as  a  proper  person 
to  accomplish  an  act  of  benevolence 
and  humanity  that  will  ever  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  his  lordship's 
heart:  the  celebrated  Fanny  Murray 
had  been  debauched  by  his  father; 
to  atone  for  such  a  fault,  he  loolced 
Tipon  as  an  act  of  justice;  he  there- 
fore proposed  her  as  a  wife  to  Mr. 
Ross,  with  a  settlement  of  iS&OO  per 
annnm."  Ross  accepted  the  offer,  but, 
by  his  extravagance,  soon  became  em- 
barrassed. He  afterwards  purchased 
the  Edinburgh  patent,  and  was  then 
advised  to  take  proceedings  for  the 
recoverv  of  the  estate  which  his  &ther 
ha  1  ivilled  away  from  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded, and  thus  got  nn  accession  to 
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hig  fortune  of  nearly  £6,000.   He  tub- 

scquently  returned  to  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  continued  to  act  till  the  year 
last-mentioned,  when  the  accident  of 
breaking  his  leg  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  the  stage.  Notwithstanding 
the  recovery  of  his  estate,  and  his 
wife's  annuity,  Rom  seems  to  have 
been  much  embarrassed;  so  much  so, 
that  an  unknown  friend  annually  sent 
him  a  present  of  £60.  He  discovered 
this  benefactor  to  be  Admir:Tl  Barrintrton . 
who  continued  the  above  dunatiuu  utitil 
the  death  of  Ross,  which  took  place 
rtn  the  11th  of  September,  1790. 
As  au  aciur  iie  had  claims  to  great 
praise  in  tragic  diaracters  of  the 
mixed  passions,  as  weH  -ds  lovers  in 
genteel  comedy;  but  ftom  indolence, 
or  the  love  of  pleasure,  he  was  not 
always  equal  to  himself.  His  perform- 
ance of  George  Barnwell  had  sucli  an 
eflbet  upon  a  young  gentleman  whose 
situation  wa?  snmcwhat  similar  to  the 
hero,  that  it  wrought  an  immediate 
conversion  in  him,  and  every  year  of 
Ho  s's  benefit,  he  received  a  note  con- 
tauung  ten  guineas  inclosed,  as  "  A 
tribute  of  gratitude  from  one  who  was 
saved  from  ruin,  by  seeing  Mr.  Rocs's 
performance  of  George  iiarnwc^L" 

HOLLAND,  (CuAPT  r?  )  wa?  bora 
at  Chiswicky  in  Middlesex,  in  the  year 
1783t  and  at  the  proper  age,  was  placed 
apprentice  to  a  turpentine  merchant  in 
the  city.  A  passion  for  the  stage  im- 
mediately seised  him,  on  witneutng 
one  of  Garrick's  performances,  and 
after  passing  a  year  or  two  in  spouting 
at  a  club,  and  studying  at  home,  he 
made  his  deb(li  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1754, 
as  Oroonoko.  He  was  well  received, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  season, 
played  Eumenes,  in  Merope,  and  seve- 
ral Other  characters ;  in  all  of  which  he 
obtained  great  applause.  In  1763,  he 
was  engaged  by  Mossop,  at  the  Smock 
Alley  Theatre,  Dublin,  where  he  per- 
formed for  ten  nights,  for  which  he 
received  the  sum  of  100  and  a  benefit. 
After  his  return  to  England,  lie  re- 
appeared at  Drury  Lane,  and  subse- 
quently became  joint  proprietor  with 
Powell,  of  the  New  Theatre  in  Bristol. 
It  was  in  contemplation  to  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
he  had,  for  the  purpose,  raised,  by  the 
help  of  friends,  £15,000,  but  Mr.  Lacy 


dedining  to  retire,  the  negodation 

went  off.  Soon  after  Mr.  Holland  was 
seized  with  the  small  pox,  and  died, 
after  twelve  days'  illness,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1769,  when  in  the  zenith  of 
his  &me.  His  principal  characters 
were,  Richard  the  Third,  Hamlet, 
Pierre,  Timur,  in  Zinghis,  and  Manly, 
in  The  Plain  Dealer.  He  had  a  fine 
appearance,  a  strong,  melodious,  articu- 
late voice,  which,  together  with  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  a  most 
retentive  memory,  contributed  to  ren- 
der him  a  great  favourite  with  the  pub- 
\]r,  by  ^^■hnm  his  premature  end  iiif 

iiiucii  iainented. 

POWELL,  (William,)  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Hereford,  in  tii-  ye-ir  17.i5, 
and  educated  at  the  gramnKir  school  of 
that  town,  and  nt  (  iirist's  Hospital, 
London.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  en- 
tered the  counting-house  of  Sir  Robert 
Ladbroke,  and  soon  after,  belnf?  intro- 
duced to  a  spouting  dub,  by  Holland, 
the  actor,  he  imbibed  a  strong  predi- 
lection for  the  stage.  Sir  Robert,  in 
order  to  divert  his  attention  from  thea- 
trical pursuits,  procured  a  dissolution 
of  the  spouting  society  above  me  n- 
tioned; behaved  with  additional  kind- 
ness to  Powell,  and  increased  his  salary 
upon  his  marriage  in  1759.  Our  actor  s 
inclination,  however,  was  too  strong  to 
be  diedted ;  and,  accordingly,  after  he 
had  devoted  some  tinif  (o  tudy,  under 
the  direction  of  Oariick,  he  made  his 
dSMU  at  DruT^  Lane,  in  October,  I7G3, 
as  Philaster,  in  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher's play  of  tluit  name*  He  was 
receivea  witii  enthusiastic  applause, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  per- 
formed the  same  character  twenty 
niglits,  drawing,  each  time,  a  crowded 
house,  so  that  me  receipts  were  greater 
than  had  been  known  for  many  years 
before.  His  salary  was,  according  to 
agreement,  at  this  time,  only  £2  10s. 
per  week,  but,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
season,  the  managers  made  him  a 
present  of  a  hundred  guineas,  and  ul- 
timately his  allowance  was  increased 
to  the  sum  of  £V2  per  week.  In  1767, 
he  was  admitted  to  a  fourth  share  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for  %vhich, 
by  the  help  of  tiis  friends,  he  paid 
jE!5,000,  and  immediately  became  part 
proprietor  and  manager. '  He  forfeited, 
by  this  step,  dlfiW  penalty  to  the 
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Drury  Lane  niaaagers ;  but  this  sum  was 
of  little  comparative  consequence  to  him 
at  tl:e  time.  His  elegant  style  of  hving, 
however,  which  led  him  into  some  ex- 
cesses, and  his  indiactimiMte  gene- 
rosity, at  Irnpth  began  to  undermine 
hiti  fortune  and  his  health,  in  17G9, 
he  went  to  Brittol,  where  he  had  a 
share  in  the  New  Theatre ;  and,  after 
performing  there  a  few  nights,  was 
aeiied  witn  •  fever,  attended  by  deli- 
rium, which  carried  bim  otT,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
Pic,  on  the  Snlof  July,  in  the  last  men- 
tioiK  tl  year.  He  was  buried  in  the 
college  church,  with  funeral  honours, 
attended  by  Ae  detn  mad  the  whole 
choir,  who  eing  in  anthem  on  tfao  oc- 
casion. 

REDDISH,  {'^KMvrx.)  n-is  the  son 
of  a  respectable  tradesman  at  Frome, 
and  was  horn  then  abont  tfie  year 

1735,  After  having  rt  <  <  iv(  d  a  good 
education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon  at  Plymouth,  but  toon  qirftted 
his  master,  and  joined  a  theatrical 
company  at  Norwich;  having  been 
previously  refused  an  engagement  at 
Plymouth.  He  subsequently  became 
the  star  of  the  Richmond  Theatre; 
and,  after  failing  to  impress  either  the 
Cogent  Garden  or  Drurj  Lane  ma- 
nagers with  a  sense  of  bis  merits,  ac- 
cepted an  offer  from  Woodward,  for 
the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  in  Dublin. 
From  the  Crow  Street,  he  went  to  the 
Sntock  Alley  Theatre  ;  but  he  had  not 
performed  many  months,  before  he 
fonnd  bis  creditors  so  pressing,  that  he 
must  either  flee,  or  submit  to  arrest. 
In  this  exigency  he  called  his  creditors 
together,  and,  after  persuading  them 
to  liquidate  in  part  tneir  demands,  by 
taking  tickets  for  his  benefit  night, 
promised  them  that  thev  should  receive 
the  remainder  from  tlie  treasurer  of 
the  theatre  on  the  following  morning. 
When  the  night,  however,  arrived,  all 
the  tickets  were  refused,  and  Reddish 
had,  in  the  meantime,  decamped  to 
London.  Here  he  married  i  lady  with 
an  animity  of  jC200  per  annum;  which 
hie  extravagance  soon  made  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  dispose  of,  and  he  was 
again  on  the  point  of  arrest,  when  he 
was  engaged  by  Mr.  Powell,  to  appear 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  niadr  his 
debut  as  Posthtunus,  in  Cymbeiine; 


and  was  so  well  received  that  he  went 
to  the  exoense  of  sixty-five  guineas  for 
a  whole  length  portrait  of  himself  in 
that  cliaracter.  A  critic  of  the  day  ob- 
serves, that  he  displayed  no  inoonnder* 
able  abilities  in  tragic  characters,  but 
ascribes  his  stage  consequence  to  the 
death  of  HoUand^  and  Mds,  though 
vanity  has  more  thaji  once  prompted 
him  to  declare  himself  second  to  none 
but  Mn  Garrick,  till  he  can  divett 
himself  of  a  ^tiff,  hiMvy  figure,  a  set 
£ace,  and  a  broken  monotony  of  voice, 
he  may  aiaiire  himself  the  cridcal  pvb- 
lic  will  rate  him  many  degrees  inferior 
to  Mr.  Barry."  After  this  period,  we 
have  no  fwrctcnUir  aoconnt  of  Mr.  Red- 
dish ;  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
became  delirioos,  and  died  in  a  lunatic 
asyhtm  at  York,  !n  December,  1785. 
Reddish  w;is  a  very  violent  actor,  in 
parts  requiring  the  least  display  of 
passion ;  and  once,  when  permrming 
Castalio,  in  The  Orphan,  was  in  such 
haste  to  attack  Polydore,  after  being 
called  by  him  *' Coward,"  that  he  did 
not  give  hiin  time  to  repeat  the  word, 
as  in  the  play,  but  stabbed  him  at  once, 
and  with  each  Tebemence^  that  his 
en  d  nearly  lulled  hie  antagoidat  in 
reality. 

LEWES,  (Charles  Lee,)  was  born 
in  New  Bond  Street,  London,  on  the 
19th  of  NoTember,  old  style,  1740.  He 
was  born  of  highly  respectable  parents ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  seven,  was  sent  to 
echool  at  Ambleside,  in  Westmoreland, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  four- 
teen} when  he  went  home,  to  use  his 
own  words,  the  most  volatile  and  care- 
less of  beings.  "  The  first  stage  ap- 
plause I  received,"  he  tells  us  in  his 
autobiography,  *•  was  by  playing  Cash, 
in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  in  the 
Haymarket,  about  the  year  1760."  He 
next  appeared  for  a  benefit  in  Mr. 
Linnet's  company,  at  a  public  house 
near  Chelsea  Church,  in  the  character 
of  Matthew  Mug,  m  The  Mayor  of 
Garratt  From  Chelsea,  he  proceeded 
to  Chestprfield,  in  Derbyshire,  where 
he  made  liirnself  so  useful  to  the  ma- 
nager, one  Parsons  (not  the  comedian), 
that  he  fount!  some  difficulty  in  gf  rtinp^ 
away  from  him.  Parsons  prevailed 
upon  an  apollittary,  to  whom  Lewes 
was  indebted  a  few  pounds,  to  arrest 
him  ,*  and  our  actor  was  obliged  to  leap 
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out  of  a  window,  to  escape  fivm  the 

bailiffs,  who  pursued  him  throuj^h  se- 
veral fields,  until  he  baffled  their  pur- 
suit, hj  swimming  across  a  river.  The 

following  day  he  returned  to  Chester- 
field ;  and|  finding  Parsons  in  a  tavern, 
dozing,  over  a  half  emptied  bowl  of 
punch,  drank  up  the  contents,  and  then 
threw  a  pail  of  water  over  the  manager ; 
who,  he  says,  **  must  have  fancied 
himself  fallen  into  the  river,  and  in 
danger  of  being  drowned ;  for  be  in- 
stantly began  sprawling  with  his  arms 
and  legs,  as  if  in  the  act  of  swimming, 
and  calTed  out,  lustily,  *  a  boat !  a  boat !' " 
For  this  exploit,  Lewes  was  put  in  the 
cage ;  but  soon  procured  his  release, 
and  returned  to  London.  He,  subse- 
quently, joined  Whiteley's  company,  at 
Doncaster,  where  he  performed  Romeo, 
Barnwell,  Castalio,  &c.  &c.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
work,  to  relate  all  the  anecdotes  which 
Lewes  tells  during  his  stay  with 
Whiteley ;  hut  his  account  of  that  sin- 
gular individual  is  one  <rf  the  moat  in- 
teresting and  amusing  we  ever  read. 
WitiUt  Lewes  was  acting  at  Dunca^ter, 
Herbert,  the  manager  of  the  Shefiield 
company,  was  so  |)Te;ise(1  with  his  per- 
formance, that  lie  iniiueUi  itt  1\  uiigageJ 
him  for  his  own  theatre,  (hi  licaring 
this,  the  wife  of  Whiteley  told  her  hus- 
band that  he  was  going  to  lose  ilie  hest 
actor  he  had.  You  lie,"  my  dear, 
replied  Whitelpy,  "  I  am  the  best  actor; 
he  s  fit  only  lur  a  puppct-&iiow,  to  be 
hung  upon  a  neg,  and  taken  down 
when  wnnted.  Lewes  opened,  at 
Sheffield,  lu  the  part  of  Castalio;  and, 
for  two  years,  was  a  great  favourite  in 
that  town,  not  only  in  tragedy  and  co- 
medy, but  as  Harlequin.  Whilst  play- 
ing this  character,  one  night,  he  leaped 
with  such  unusual  vigour  through  a 
bole  in  the  scene,  that  he  paiised  the 
carpet  intended  to  catch  him;  and, 
falling  on  his  head,  remained  for  some 
time  insensible.  The  audience,  not 
seeing  him  re^appear*  began  to  hiss ; 

whrn  thf  nirtmpor  cntnp  lorward,  and 
cried  out,  when  he  could  procure  si- 
Ience»  "  D— n  you  alll  what  would 
you  have  ?  the  man  has  killed  him- 
self." Lewes  was  ten  months  confined 
to  his  room;  and  one  month  before  he 
could  bear  the  rays  of  light,  so  violent 
was  the  concussion.  However,"  as 
he  layi,  **  my  reputatioa  as  an  Harle- 


quin reached  the  metropolis;  and  I 

was  invited,  by  aletter  from  Mr.  Beard, 
to  a  situation  in  Covent  GardeUi  as 
second  Harieqnhi  to  Mr.  Woodward, 

which  I  embraced."  He  also  attempted 
hlgber  characters;  and>  on  the  death 
ofwoodward,  in  1776,  became  one  of 

the  principal  comedians  of  the  com- 
pany,   ile  assisted  Palmer,  at  the 
Royalty  Theatre ;  and,  on  the  failure 
of  that  unprofitable  scheme,  accepted 
an  engagement  at  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre;  but  in  April,  1788,  finding 
his  affairs  somewhat  embarrassed,  set 
sail  for  India,  where  he  performed 
until  the  end  of  1789.   In  1792,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his 
professional  duties  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  arrested  by  Jackson,  the  ma- 
nager, for  £200;  who  claimed  that 
sum  as  a  fine  for  his  having  gone 
abroad,  and  violated  his  engagement 
It  seems,  however,  that  there  had  been 
a  parole  understanding  between  Jack- 
son and  Lewes,  that  the  latter  might 
consider  his   engagement  with  the 
former  at  an  end,  provided  he  would 
undertake  not  to  periurm  in  any  other 
country  but  India;  but  this  not  h^ng 
admissible  evidence  in  law,  Lewes  was 
condemned  m  the  whole  fine  of  X'200 ; 
although,  upon  appeal  to  the  lords  of 
session,  it  was  reduced  to  €r>0.  In 
1793,  he  performed  at  Dublin,  and  at 
the  provincial  theatres,  with  great  suc- 
cess; though  unable  to  acquire  n  ^iifti- 
cicncy  to  in  e  iiiiii  from  pecuniary  i:in- 
barrassiii  nr.    He  took  his  faixwell  be- 
nefit, at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  lii03,  "  in  consideration,"  as  the 
bill  announced,  **  of  seven  yean  ill 
health,   and   consequent  embarra-ss- 
ments."    On  this  occasion,  he  played 
Leonardo,  in  The  Wonder,  when  he 
was  received  by  the  audience  with  the 
loudest  plaudits;  and  retired  with  more 
substantial  tokens  of  their  esteem  than 
their  applause.    He  did  not  lonff  sur- 
vive his  retirement;  being  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  at  the  Middleton's  Head, 
Sadler's  W^ells,  where  he  had  taken 
lodgings  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1803.   *<  His  sen- 
sibility," says  his  son,  "  had  been  se- 
verely wounded  by  the  contumelious 
and  repulrive  behaviour  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  tyrannic  managers,  and 
a  series  of  unpropitious  circumstances, 
wliidi  atttnded  him  through  the  pro- 
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gre^  of  his  urufciisional  career.  His 
spirits  wert  broken,  and  his  powers 
evidently  on  the  decline,  by  a  melan- 
choly concomitancy  of  mental  inquie- 
tude and  bodily  sunbriiig."  Mr.  Lewes 
was,  perhaps,  less  celebrated  as  an 
actor,  than  for  his  puns,  and  his  happy 
manner  of  delivering  ludicrous  reota- 
tioiis ;  such  as  Stevens's  Lecture  on 
Heads,  and  Johnny  Gilpin.  In  these 
performanees,  he  was  generally  re> 
ceivcd  with  great  applaxise ;  but,  one 
evening,  after  reciting  the  latter,  ex- 
pressed himself  much  disgusted,  that 
the  audience  had  r^-inrrd  no  signs  of 
merriment.  A  friend  observed  to  him, 
that  if  he  had  worn  a  condeal  dtisen's 
wig,  and  thrown  it  off,  wlien  lie  was 
describing  Gilpin's  tall  from  ius  hurse, 
he  woula  have  made  all  the  people 
laugh.  "  My  dcnr  sir,"  rejilii  il  Lewes, 
"  it  is  not  wigs  tlie  people  want  aow-a- 
days,  but  heMS." 

WILKINSON.  (Tat£,)  wa«  born 
about  the  year  1740.  He  was  the  son  of 

the  Rev.  Ur.  John  Wilkinson,  chaplain 
of  the  Savoy ;  where,  continuing  to  so- 
lemnize marriages,  by  virtue  of  bis  own 

licence,  notwithstanding  the  marriage 
act  of  the  26th  of  George  the  Secoadi 
he  was  transported.  Tate  had  imbibed, 

from  his  boyhood,  a  predilection  for 
the  stage ;  and,  consequentlyi  when  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  otffered  by 
his  mother's  friends  a  commission  in 
Uie  army,  he  refused  it|  baving  deter- 
mined to  turn  actor.  He  nad  al- 
ready distinguished  himself,  in  private, 
by  his  theatrical  imitations;  and  he 
would  have  been  engaged,  it  is  said, 
by  Rich,  but  for  the  interference  of 
Mrs.  Wofflngton,  who  was  offended  at 
his  having  made  her  one  of  the  subjects 
of  his  mimicry.  His  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  was  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the 
28th  of  March ,  1 757,  when  he  played  the 
Fine  Gentknian,  in  Lethe,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  friend,  Shuter.  He  after- 
wards joined  Mr.  Weigneirs  summer 
company,  at  Maidstone,  where  he  per- 
formed the  thief  characters  in  trji'^fdy  ; 
and  "  received,  un  hi^  tirst  benctii,  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  and  two  pieces 
of  candle."  Tn  the  seasons,  1758-9, 
he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane ;  but 
was  assigned  no  parts  that  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  di-^i'l^ yin;^  abilities, 
oi  which  Ir'oote,  unlike  (iarrick,  enter- 


tained a  very  high  opinion.  The  for- 
mer, in  consequence,  proeured  him  six 

weeks' leavp  of  absence;  and,  taking 
Wilkinson  to  Ireland,  brought  him  out 
in  his  **  Tea,"  in  which  performance  he 
was  eminently  successful.  Sheridan 
engaged  him,  fur  a  short  time,  at  a 
salary  of  three  guineas  per  week ;  and, 
after  his  return  to  England,  although 
still  kept  in  Uie  back  ^^round,  at  Drury 
Lane,  starred  it,  during  the  summer, 
at  Bath,  Pdrtsmoutli,  ind  other  pro- 
vincial towns,  with  great  applause.  On 
the  termination  of  his  engagement,  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  1759,  Garrick  offered 
him  an  increase  of  salary ;  but  Wilkin- 
son, thinking  he  had  been  ill  treated, 
deciincil  rrmaining  at  the  theatre  upon 
any  terms ;  and,  for  a  short  time, 
played  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  same 
characters  as  Foote  was  performing  at 
the  other  house.  He,  subseouently, 
joined  Mossop's  company,  in  INiblin; 
and,  in  17(53.  made  his  dibnt  at  the 
Haymarket,  in  Foote's  plav  of  The 
Minor.  Here  he  acquired  both  fame 
and  profit,  which  he  increased  by  a 
second  visit  to  Dublin;  and  by  his 
perfonnances  in  various  provincial 
towns.  In  17G3,  he  was  admitted  into 
a  share  of  the  York  circuit ;  and  sub- 
sequently expended  iP500,  in  obtaining 
patents  for  the  York  and  Hull  theatres. 
He  married  a  Miss  Doughtv,  in  1768 ; 
and  died,  much  respected,  in  1803. 
Tate  Wilkinson  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  managers  of  his  day ;  and  he 
nas  the  merit  of  having  brought  for- 
ward some  of  the  most  eminent  actors 
and  actresses  that  the  Briti:>h  stage 
can  boast  To  appear  at  his  theatre, 
was  generally  a  passport  to  metropo- 
litan favour ;  for  if  the  individual  ]n>s- 
sessed  anything  like  talent,  Tate  was 
sure  to  give  it  full  play,  and  encourage, 
as  well  as  employ  it.  He  was  ec- 
centric in  his  manners,  but  exceedingly 
good  hearted ;  and  a  rough  speech  wa.s 
generally  immediately  followed  by  a 
kind  action.  As  an  author,  he  is  known 
by  his  Memoirs,  an  interesting  work, 
relative  to  the  stage;  but  too  vague 
and  scanty  in  its  biographical  informa- 
tion, to  afford  satisfactory  materials  for 
a  life  of  ilie  author ;  which,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  has  not  ytt  been  published. 

T>ODD,  (J.  W  was  born  in  London, 
about  the  year  17-10.    The  applause 
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which  he  received  at  school  for  his 
performance  of  Davus,  in  Terence's 
Andria,  fint  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  stage.  At  the  afj:e  of  sixteen,  he 
played  Roderigo,  at  Sheffield,  whence 
ne  proceeded  to  Norwich,  where  he  per- 
formed with  applause  a  variety  of  cha- 
racters, both  tragedy  and  comedy. 
He  next  appeared  at  Bath,  where  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  Thalia, 
and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
comic  actor.  In  1765,  he  made  his 
debill  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  character 
of  Faddle,  in  The  Foundling ;  in  this 
he  made  a  decided  hit,  and  subse- 
quently eijtablished  himself  in  other 
characters,  particularly  genteel  fops,  in 
which  line  he  stood  unrivalled.  About 
1784,  he  formed  a  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Bulkelcy,  but  suspecting  her  fidelity,  a 
separation  eniuedf,  after  they  had  lived 
together  for  many  years.  Mr.  Dodd 
died  on  the  17th  of  September,  1765. 
Dodd's  personal  qualifteattons  admirably 
Htted  him  for  sustaining  the  part  of  a 
coxcomb.  "  His  voice,  manner,  and, 
above  all,  his  figure,"  says  one  of  his 
biograpiiers,  '*  was  most  happily  suited 
to  express  that  U^bt  degagee  vivacityj 
so  neeessary  to  finish  the  character." 

BADD£LEy,  (Sophia.)  born  in 
.745,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Snow, 

Serjeant- trumpeter  to  King  George  the 
Second.  She  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  having  a  remarkably  melo* 
dious  voice,  was  instructed  with  a  view 
to  becoming  a  vocalist.  At  eighteen, 
however,  she  eloped  with  an  actor, 
named  Baddeley,  and  soon  after,  in 
1764,  made  her  debdt  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  as  Cordelia,  in  King  Lear. 
She  assumed  this  part  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  the  actress  announced 
for  it,  and  never  having  seen  the  play 
before,  was  so  shocked  hy  the  appear- 
ance of  Edgar,  as  Mad  Tom,  that  she 
screamed  and  fainted.  She  afterwards 
sang  at  Yauxhall,  and  Ranelagh,  where 
!  her  vocal  attractions  were  sufficient 
to  piocLire  her  a  salary  of  twelve 
guineas  per  week.  At  the  theatre,  she 
generally  acted  in  genteel  comedv,  but 
once,  during  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Barry, 
performed  the  part  of  Mrs.  Beverley,  in 
The  Gamester,  with  great  effect.  The 
king  was  so  pleased  with  her  acting  of 
Fannv,  in  The  Clandestine  Marriage, 
that  be  had  her  poftrait  punted  by 


Zoffany.  But  Mrs.  Baddeley  is  lesa 
memorable  as  an  actress,  than  as  a 
beaudful  and  depraved  woman.  She 
very  soon  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  entered  into  a  variety  of  intrigues 
with  an  unblushing  openness,  which 
rendered  hrr  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Her  attaclniienis  were,  for  the  most 
part,  mercenary  ;  yet  she  was  once  so 
much  aftected  by  the  desertion  of  one 
of  her  admirers,  as  to  swallow  poison. 
She,  l|owever,  tquandered  the  money 
bestowed  by  her  paramours,  with  reck- 
less profusion,  and  was  not  backward 
in  assisting  her  friends,  as  well  as  gra- 
tifying herself  "  She  always-,"  ^^nys 
oi\e  of  her  biosraphers,  "  wore  two 
watches  with  valuable  trinkets,  one  of 
them  was  very  costly,  and  the  other, 
a  little  French  watch,  hung  to  a  chain 
set  with  diamonds ;  she  had  also  four 
necklaces  of  brilliants ;  she  wore  ena- 
melled bracelets  encircled  with  dia- 
monds, and  a  diamond  bow  with  rings 
out  of  number  ;  she  had  a  sideboard  of 
plate,  and  silver  candlesticks.  Her 
house  was  elegantly  furnished,  the 
walls  of  the  drawing  room  were  hung 
with  silk  curtains,  drawn  up  in  festoons, 
in  imitation  of  Madame  du  Band's,  at 
Versailles,  and  every  thing  about  her 
establishment  was  of  the  most  splendid 
kind ;  die  kept  nine  servants,  and  her 
liveries  were  suitable  to  her  establish- 
ment." The  immorality  of  her  career 
caused  her  parents  grnrt  disquietude 
of  mind;  and  when  lier  mother  was 
supposed  to  be  on  her  death-bed,  she 
sent  for  Mrs.  Baddeley,  and  exhorted 
her  to  amend  her  course  of  life.  Mrs. 
Baddeley  wept,  and  promised  to  reform, 
but  had  no  sooner  left  her  parent's 
bedside,  than  she  started  off  to  Paris, 
to  meet  one  of  her  paramours.  She 
plunged  into  all  the  gaieties  of  the 
French  metropolis,  and  returned  to 
London,  more  confirmed  in  her  vicious 
inclinations  than  ever.  When  remon- 
strated with  by  a  friend,  she  replied, 
it  would  be  tune  enough  to  tnink, 
when  age  came  on ;  but,  for  her  part, 
she  wo«lld  have  her  frolics  and  plea- 
sures, convinced  she  would  not  live 
to  be  old.  At  length,  when  pressed 
further  on  the  subject,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  said,  "  1  know,  too  well,  my 
faults,  and  my  imprudence;  but  one 
folly  led  to  another,  and  vanity,  which 
is  my  greatest  failing,  encouraged  by 
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the  atteotioD  I  met  firom  men  of  rank 

and  fortune,  induced  me  to  accept  offers 
wbich  should  have  been  spurned. 
Thus  introduced  into  a  bad  plan  of 
life,  necessity  kept  it  up,  and  I  have 
become  a  sacrifice  to  my  own  ioily. 
Though  in  the  highest  splendour,  I 
often  look  down,  and  envy  the  situa- 
tion of  t)ie  lowest  of  my  servants,  and 
fancy  her  far  more  happy.  She  earns 
her  bread  by  her  industry,  and  when 
her  daily  work  is  done,  can  sit  down 
with  a  quiet  conscience  clear  from 
vice.  Mmy  a  cotttge  have  I  looked 
on  with  a  wishful  eye,  and  thought  the 
people  within,  though  pour,  and  per- 
haps, without  a  chair  to  sit  upon,  much 
more  hapj^y  and  contented  than  I,  who 
passed  it  m  a  coach  and  four,  attended 
with  a  suite  of  aervants."  These  con- 
victions, liowever,  did  not  operate  in 
producing  a.ny  change  in  her  conduct, 
and  soon  after  she  went  down  to  Brigh- 
ton, where  people  exclaimed,  as  she 
walked  upon  the  Steyne,  "  There  is 
that  divine  fine  I  tliat  beautiful  creature  1 
what  a  sweet  woman !"  Embarrass- 
ments at  length  succeeded,  and  bhe 
became  more  frequent  and  less  cir- 
cumspect in  her  amours.  A  public 
subscription  procured  her  temporary 
relief  but  not  auffleient  to  prevent  her 
recurrence  to  the  same  degrading 
means  of  subsittteuce.  iShe  died  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  moat  deplorable 
circumstanoe^  on  the  let  <w  July, 
1801. 

MATTOCKS,  (TsABFT.T  A,)  was  born 
in  the  year  174(i.  Her  iatlicr,  Mr.  Hal- 
ban,  was  at  that  time  manager  of  the 
theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields ;  but  when 
his  daughter  was  only  four  years  old, 
waa  compelled,  in  consequence  of  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  to  quit  Eng- 
land for  America.  The  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  left  under  the  care  of  her 
aunt  Harrington,  an  actress  of  merit, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  given  her 
niece  **  an  expensive  and  finished  edu- 
cation." At  four  years  and  a  half  old.  Miss 
Hallam  performed,  for  her  uncle's 
benefit,  at  Covent  Garden,  the  part  of 
the  Parish  Girl,  in  Gay's  What  d'ye 
Call  It.  She  played  ^vith  great  spirit, 
but  appeared  so  dinunudveon  theiitage, 
that  a  gentleman  whimsically  said, "  he 
could  hear  her  very  well,  but  he  could 
not  see  her  without  a  glass."   In  her 


sixteenth  year,  she  appeared  at  the 

same  thint:L.  as  Juliet,  and  met  with 
SO  much  applause,  that  she  was  imme- 
diately engaged,  at  a  good  salary,  by 
the  managers  of  Covent  Garden,  a. 
which  theatre  she  continued,  with  ihi 
exception  of  one  winter  pasaed  hi 
Liverpool,  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
Besides  sustaining  a  respectable  line 
in  tragedy,  Mrs.  Mattocks  was  the 
Rosetta,  Polly,  &c,  of  the  theatre  ;  **  but 
she  has  latterly,"  says  a  critic,  writing 
in  1800,  "  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the 
comic  muse,  whose  cause  she  supports 
with  admirable  spirit,  and  with  a  pecu- 
liarity of  humour,  which,  though  it  may 
sometimes  exceed  the  precise  limita- 
tions of  critical  propriety,  is  richly 
comic,  and  perfectly  original."  She 
died  on  the  Sdtfa  of  June,  18Se. 

WEWITZER,  (Ralph,)  was  born, 
about  the  year  1748,  in  London,  where 
he  oirried  on,  for  some  time,  the  busi- 
ness of  a  jeweller.    His  sister  was  a 
&vourite  actress  and  singer,  and  for 
her  benefit,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage,  at  Covent  Garden, 
as  Ralph,  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill. 
The  low  comic  humour  which  he  dis 
played  in  this  part,  induced  the  ma- 
nager to  engage  him,  and  he  soon 
established  his  reputation  by  his  whim- 
sical, but  just,  representation  of  Jews 
and  Frenchmen.    He  aubsequently 
perforn^rd   nt   DuMin  ;   and  in  1789, 
undertook    the  management  of  the 
Royalty  Theatre,  on  the  failure  of 
which  concern,  he  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane.    He  also  played,  during  the 
auromer,  for  aeverai  seasons,  at  the 
Haymarket,  and  partly  invented  some 
new  pantomimes.   Wewitzer  was  the  ' 
origind  lew  in  The  Young  Quaker,  | 
and  by  his  performance  of  it,  contri-  i 
buted  much  to  the  success  of  the  piece. 
During  the  latter  part  ofhis  life,  which  ■ 
terminated  in  1824,  he  was  a  pensioner  1 
on  the  Theatrical  Fund.     He  was  the 
author  of  a  jest  book,  entitled.  The 
School  of  Wit,  and  was  himself  re- 
markable  for  many  witty  sayinga. 

MURRAY,  (Charles.)  was  born 
at  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1754. 
His  father,  Sir  John  Murray,  of  Brough- 
ton,  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Pn^tonder, 

and  was  arraiprned  for  high  treason  for 
his  share  la  the  rebellion,  but  after- 
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wardi  received  a  pardon.  Tlw  sulject 

of  our  memoir  was  educated  in  France, 
and,  on  bis  return  to  London,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  surgeon ;  but  almost  ini> 
mediately  quitted  his  profession  for  the 
stage,  making  bis  debdt  at  York^  in 
April,  1775,  under  the  assumed  name 
j  of^  R  iymur.  He  subsequently  per- 
foimed  at  various  provincial  towns, 
and  was  a  sreat  fiivourite  at  Norwich 
and  Bath.  In  1796,  he  made  lii  dt'brd 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  part  of  Shy- 
lock,  and  was  well  received,  but  never 
became  a  first  rite  actor.  During 
ttie  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  ma- 
nager of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  and 
died  in  that  city  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1821.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
dramatic  pieces,  produced  at  Norwich, 
called,  respectively.  The  New  Mud  of 
the  OalM|  and  The  Experiment. 

RYDER,  (Thomas,)  is  said  to  have 
been  born  about  the  year  1735,  at  Not- 
tingham, where  his  fatJier  was  a  printer. 
Thomas  was  brought  up  to  the  same 
trade,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  st;ige, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Dub- 
lin, as  Captain  Plume,  in  December, 
1757.  In  1771,  he  succeeded  Mo^<op, 
as  director  of  tl»e  Crow  Street  l  iieaire, 
and  shortly  afterward^  setting  up  a 
theatrical  newspaper,  performed  the 
duties  of  manager,  actor,  and  author. 
After  losing  large  suras  of  money  by 
his  theatri^  and  other  speculations, 
he  came  to  London,  and  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  Sir  iob^  Brute,  in 
1787.  Low  comedy  was  his  principal 
line  of  acting,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
excelled  in  it.  He  wrote  two  dramatic 
pieces,  Like  Master  like  Man,  and, 
Such  Things  have  been.  He  died  at 
Dublin,  on  tbe  26di  of  November,  1791. 

KEMBLE,  (Oeoroe  Stephen,) 
was  born  at  Kingstown,  in  Hereford- 
shire, on  the  3rd  of  May,  1758,  though 
one  of  his  biographers ,  says,  in  1756. 
His  mother,  who  was  an  actress,  is  said 
to  have  played  on  the  very  night  of  his 
birth,  the  part  of  Anne  BuUen  in 
Henrv  the  Eighth,  and  tobavebeenput 
to  bed  just  at  the  rime  v.  hen,  as  queen, 
she  was  supposed  to  have  given  birth 
to  the  princess  Elizabeth.  At  tbe  age 
of  fourteen,  Stephen  was  apprenticed 
to  a  chemistj  but  soon  became  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  profession,  and  joined  a 


strolline  company  of  players.  He 

gained  little  fame  in  the  provinces,  but 
the  great  attractions  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  was  now  (1782)  drawing 
crowded  audiences  to  Drury  Lane,  in- 
duced the  Covent  Garden  managers  to 
engage  one  of  her  broOiers,  who  was 
reported    to  possess    equal  abilities. 
They  accordingly  made  a  liberal  otter 
to  Stephen,  who  made  his  dibit,  in 
17S:!,  in  the  part  of  Othello,  but  the 
performance  was  a  failure,  and  after 
one  or  two  equally  unsuccessful  efibrts, 
he  remained  comparatively  unemployed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
He  afterwards  became  manager  of  the 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
Newcastle  Theatres;  and,  in  1817,  was 
appointed  to  iill  the  same  situation  at 
Drury  Lane,  where  he  performed  Sir 
Christopher  Curry,  withm  a  fortnight 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1822.   Stephen  Kemble 
was  remarkable  for  playing  Falstaff 
without  stuffing,  but  in  all  except  tlie 
physical  requisites  for  a  representation 
of  the  merry  knight,  he  was  inferior 
either  to  Fawcett,  Dowtun,  or  iiartley. 
His  Sir  Christopher  Curry  was  consi- 
dered his  chrf-d'<vuvre,  yet  he  imagined 
tragedy  was  his  forte,  and  his  Kent,  in 
King  Lear,  Old  Norval,  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  &c.,  are  said  to  have  been 
more  than  respectable.   His  reading  of 
Macbeth,  Hamle^  and  a  few  other  of 
Shakspeare's  heroes,  was  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  his  perlormauce  of  tlie  latter 
cluuraeter,  when  he  was  eighteen  stone, 
was  more  ridiculous  than  sublin^p.  It 
gave  rise  to  a  ludicrous  caricature  like- 
ness of  the  actor  with  the  following 
line  beneath— 

Ob!  dMttlrisM0,t«0Miidflei1i««ayaMl(< 

He  traversed  the  provinces  for  some 
Years,  giving  public  recitations,  at  which 
he  always,  amongst  other  things,  read 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible.  Jn  person, 
Mr.  Stephen  Kemble  was  about  five 
feet  nine  inclies  in  height,  and  in  youth 
resembled  his  brother  John.  He  was 
married  to  a  Miss  Satchell,  by  whom  he 
had  Mr.  Henry  Kemble,  who  was,  for 
some  time,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  mi- 
nor theatres.  The  following  anecdote 
has  been  told  of  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble. 
*'  He  wa-  playing,"  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, "Job  Thornberry,  and  admi- 
rably he  performed  the  part ;  but,  alas ! 
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he  and  Gibbon,  the  historian,  both 
fidled,  In  diffierent  eflbrts,  from  the 

same  cause.  When  he  threw  down  the 
waistcoat,  in  the  scene  with  John  Burr, 
the  house  melted  into  tears ;  but  the 

throe  of  ^ri  f  was  quickly  convert  <!  r  i 
roars  of  laughter,  when  the  audience 
perceived  the  corpulent  comedian  vainly 
emit  ivouring  to  pick  it  up  again.  He 
made  as  many  efforts  as  Mathews's 
Dandy,  in  L«  Diligence,  to  ndw  the 
boot,  but  in  vain.  There  the  waist- 
coat lay,  perfectly  out  of  the  manager's 
power,  and  John  Burr,  who  should  enter 
and  discover  it  upon  his  master's  back, 
was  forced  to  enter  and  give  it  into  his 
hand," 

GIBBER,  (Theophilus,)  son  of  the 
celebrated  Colley  Gibber,  was  bom  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1703,  and  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School.  The  high 
rank  his  father  held  in  the  theatrioU 
world,  in  addition  to  his  own  talents, 
induced  him  to  become  an  actor,  and  he 
accordingly  made  his  appearance  upon 
the  stage,  in  1721.  His  line  of  acting 
lay  in  fops  and  feeble  old  men,  but 
though  his  talents  were  more  than 
respectable,  he  never  became  a  favour- 
ite with  the  public.  After  losing  his 
first  wife,  he  married  Miss  Arne,  sis- 
ter L)t  the  celebrated  composer,  and 
whom  he  some  time  afterwards  accused 
of  a  criminal  connexion  with  a  gentle- 
man of  property.  He,  in  consequence, 
brought  an  ?iction  for  damages,  but 
only  recovered  £10  ;  strong  ground 
for  suapidon  having  arisen  that  hi  had 
been  accessory  to  liis  wife's  dislionour. 
His  creditors  now  arrested  him,  and 
during  his  confinement  in  the  King's 
Bench  Prison,  he  is  said  to  have  written 
The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a  work  gene- 
rally attributed  to  him,  but,  with  ^ood 
reason,  supposed  to  have  been  princi- 
pally compoacd  by  bhtels.  Having 
procured  his  liberation  by  tiie  aid  of 
benefit  plays  and  other  means,  he  at- 
tempted to  establish  an  independent 
company,  hut  his  petitions  ibr  a  licence 
were  unattended  with  .success.  His 
attempts  to  procure  an  engagement  at 
any  of  the  theatres  also  failing,  he,  for 
some  time,  led  a  life  of  alternate  dis- 
tress, dissipation,  and  extravagance. 
At  length,  in  17SB,  he  was  engaged  by 
Sherii^nn  to  go  over  to  Dublin,  but  was 
wrecked  ui  his  passage  on  the  Scottish 


coast,  and  peristied  with  others  of  the 
crew.  The  person  of  Theophllus  Gib- 
ber was  far  from  ]!lra  :irl^^  and  his  cast 
of  countenance  rather  repulsive  than 
otherwise.  His  voice  was  more 
and  discordant  thatj  It*  father's,  and 
wanting  thai  softness  and  melody  which 
rendered  that  of  the  latter  attractive. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  slirewdness  aiul 
capacity,  which,  added  to  a  pleasing 
vivacity  of  style,  would  have  tendered 
him  a  very  eminent  and  popular  actor, 
had  not  his  dissipated  and  unprincipled 
conduct  impeded  his  progress.  He  was 
an  extravagant  and  foppish  dresser ; 
and  his  lather,  one  day,  seeing  him 
most  ridiculously  accoutred,  observed, 
with  contempt,  as  he  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  "  Indeed,  The.  I  nity  you  !'*  to 
which  his  son  replied,  "  Don't  pity  me, 
sir;  pity  my  tailor."  Thcophilus  Cib- 
ber  altered  for  the  stage  some  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  few  dramatic  pieces,  aud  awork 
called,  Gibber  on  the  Stage. 

RUSSELL,  (Samuel  Thomas,)  was 
born  in  London  about  the  year  1769. 
His  &ther  was  a  provincial  actor,  and 
young  Russell  Iiimself  manifested  an 
early  predilection  for  the  stage.  At 
seven  years  of  age  he  was  considered 
a  dramatic  prodigy,  and  at  nine,  per- 
formed with  great  applause  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre.  About  1788,  he  gave 
an  entertainment  by  himself,  after  the 
style  of  Henderson  and  Lee  Lewes,  con- 
sisting of  readings  from  Milton,  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  We  next  hear  of  him 
at  Eastbourne ;  where  he  pl;iycd  young 
Norval,  by  particuku  desae,  and  after- 
wards at  Dover,  where  he  married  Miie 
Mate,  the  daughter  of  the  manag^er. 
He  subsequently  performed  at  Mar- 
gate with  his  fiuher,  whose  Jerry  Sneak 
was,  at  that  time,  considered  the  best  on 
the  stage.  The  prince  being  at  Mar- 
rate  about  this  time,  went  to  see  Mr. 
Kussell,  senior,  in  this  part ;  -md,  on  his 
return  to  London,  reconunLnded  him 
to  King,  who  immediate ly  s(  nt  to  Mar- 
gate to  engage  him.  The  letter,  how- 
ever, being  directed  to  S.  Russell^  £sq., 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  imagined  It 
related  to  hinT^elf  md,  in  consequence, 
went  up  to  London,  when  articles  of 
engagement  were  signed,  and  he  made 
his  d(-bfd  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  21  st 
of  September,  1705,  as  Charles,  in  The 
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School  for  Scamdal,  ind  Fribble,  in 

Miss  in  her  Teens,  The  prince  took  a 
box  for  the  evening,  and  was  much 
astonished  to  ilnd  the  young  Mr.  Rus- 
sell had  been  engaged  instead  of  his 
favourite,  but  applauded  his  Fribble 
vehemently,  although  he  disapproved 
of  his  Charles  Surtiice.  Mr.  Kussell 
afterwards  took  the  Richmond  Theatre, 
and  was,  for  some  thnOt  joint  manager 
with  EUiston,  of  the  Surrey,  and  stage 
manager  of  the  Olympic  He  vrm  a 
very  popular  performer  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and,  indeed,  on  the  metropo- 
litan boards,  his  Jerrv  Sneak  was 
considered  an  unrivalled  performance. 
Among  other  characters  which  he  has 
played,  are,  Joseph  Surface,  Young 
Rapid,  Vapid,  Rover,  Frank  Heartall, 
Bob  Hanay,  Jeremy  Diddler,  Fickle, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  in  parts  of  broad  humour, 
such  as  Billy  Lackaday,  Paul  Pry,  &c., 
that  he  is  chiefly  successfuL  He  is, 
we  believe,  now  manager  of  the  Brigh- 
ton Theatre. 

HARLOWE,  (Mrs.,)  was  born  about 
the  year  1770,  and  in  1787,  whilst  per- 
fonning  at  Windsor,  attncted  the  no- 
tice ot  Mr.  Waldron,  an  actor  of 
mediocrity,  and  tlie  author  and  adapter 
of  several  dran^tic  pieces.  This  gen- 
tleman (with  whom  she  formed  a  con- 
nexion, which,  in  sdl  but  the  ceremony, 
imonated  to  a  marriage),  procured  her 
an  engagement  at  Sadfler's  Wells, 
where  she  soon  became  a  lavourite, 
both  as  a  vocalist  and  an  actress.  She 
afterwards  appenred  at  Drury  Lane 
in  second-rate  comedy  and  farce  cha- 
racters;  and,  at  the  Haymarket,  in 
smart  chambermaids,  romps,  ami  ocra- 
sionally,  old  women.  Mrs.  Hailuwe 
tanks  as  a  second-rate  low  con  edy 
actress;  her  Mrs.  Sneak  is  considered 
one  of  her  best  peri'orniances,  but,  in 
all  her  assumptions,  she  only  iust  ex- 
ceeds mediocrity.  She  has  haa  a  large 
ituuily  by  Mr.  Waldron}  whether  the 
name  by  which  die  is  known  to  the 
pulilic  IS  assumed,  or  not*  wa  have 
been  unable  to  ascerttun. 

GIBBS,  (Mr?  )  ^vas  born  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1770;  her  maiden 
name  was  Le^an.  Her  first  appear- 
ance before  a  metropniitaii  audience 
was  on  the  ISth  of  June,  1783,  when 
she  made  her  dShAt  at  the  Haymarket, 


as  Sally,  In  Man  and  Wife.  At  the 

close  of  the  season,  ^lic  joined  John 
Palmer's  company  at  the  Royalty  The- 
atre; and,  as  he  was  her  gooBither, 

exerted  iiLM  cIf  most  strenuously  in  his 
behalt^  during  his  contest  with  the 
large  theatres.  She  opened  on  the 
20th  of  Jutir,  1787,  with  Miss  Biddy 
in  Miss  in  l^er  Teens,  being  advertised 
in  the  bHIs  as  Mrs.  Gibbs.  She  was 
received  with  great  applause,  and  con- 
tinued at  the  theatre  duriiig  Palmer's 
management,  performing  the  principal 
parts  in  serious  pantomime,  aAer  the 
introduction  of  the  regular  drama.  On 
the  secession  of  Mrs.  S.  Kemble,  from 
the  Haymarket,  she  was  engaged  at 
that  theatre,  where  her  vivacity  in 
chunbermaids,  and  her  simpUcity  in 
country  girls,  was  long  considered  un- 
rivalled. Colman,  with  whom  she  is 
said  to  have  been  many  years  tenderly 
connected,  brought  her  forward  in  the 
best  characters  he  could  assign  to  her, 
besides  writing  expressly  for  her  those 
of  Mary,  in  .^hn  Bull ;  Cicely,  in  The 
Heir  at  Law;  Annette,  in  Blue  Devils; 
and  Grace  Gay  love,  m  llie  Keview. 
"  Next  to  Mrs.  Jordan,"  says  a  critic, 
"  Mrs.  Gibbs  was  decidedly  the  best 
actress  in  her  line.  Her  Curiosa,  in  The 
Cabinet,  is  one  of  the  richest  specimens 
of  comic  acting  extant  In  such  parts 
as  Nell,  she  is  capable  of  rivalling  Mrs* 
Davison  or  Fanny  Kelly;  andwecamnot 
say  anything  that  would  give  greater 
value  to  her  exertions.  Her  figure  and 
face  too, contain  more  vivacity  and  her 
voice  has  more  of  the  fulness  and  jollity 
of  humour  in  humble  life,  than  either 
of  the  other  ladies.  Mrs.  Gibbs  is  one 
of  the  best  laughers  on  the  stage  ;  and  a 
good  and  judicious  laugher  mav  lead 
lier  auditors  where  she  pleases.  In 
private  life,  Mrs.  Gibbs  is  much  es- 
teemed, and  her  amiable  disposition 
and  good-nature  ace  pnivanial  in 
theatncal  circles. 

KEMBLE,  (Mrs.  Cbaklbs,)  whose 

maiden  name  was  De  Cuinp,  was  born 
at  Vienna,  ou  the  17th  of  January. 
1775.  At  the  age  of  dx,  she  appeared 
at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  where  she 
supported  the  characters  of  Cubids,  &c 
She  was,  snbsequentiy,  through  the  re- 
commendation  of  the  Prince rf  Walef, 
engaged  by  Mr.  Colman,  at  the  Hay- 
market^  wheve  she  made  her  dibAt,  m 
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the  baltet  of  Jamie's  Return.  In  her 
thirteenth  year,  she  removed  to  Dnirv 
I.nnc,  when,  fcr  want  of  an  English 
education,  the  characterii  she  sustained 
were  ibeolutely  taught  her  by  dint  of 
repetition.  Two  ladies  of  rank,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  become  her  in- 
stnictora,  and  to  have  taught  hernot  only 
reading,  writing,  and  aritVinietic,  but 
French,  Italian,  music^nd  geography. 
In  the  summer  mt  179t,  Mie  played 
Captain  Macheath,  and  gniiud  uni- 
versal applause,  both  for  her  singing 
and  acting.  She  remained  at  Dmry 
Lane  until  the  conchision  of  the  sea 
son  1805-6,  when  she  entered  into  an 
engagement  at  Covent  Garden,  and,  on 
the  '2nd  of  July,  '.v  is  married  to  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble.  She  appeared,  for  the 
lint  time,  at  diat  theatre,  on  the  f  nd 
of  July,  1808,  as  Maria,  in  The  Citizen, 
where  she  was  greeted  with  three  dis- 
tinct rounds  of  applause.  Mrs.  Charles 
Kemble  possessed  no  ordinary  requi- 
sites for  the  stage;  she  had  a  tine 
countenance  and  graceful  figure,  acted 
well,  danced  well,  and  sang  with  such 
taste,  that  she  frequently  sustained  the 
parts  of  Storace  and  Mrs.  Crouch.  Her 
private  character  is  untainted,  and  with 
fascinating  external  attractions,  she  is 
said  to  possesit  an  intelligent  and  ac- 
complished mind.  She  ia  the  aothor  of 
First  Faults,  a  comedy  ;  and  the  inter- 
lude of  The  Day  atter  the  Wedding  ; 
a  comedy,  called  Ifatdi  Making,  if  also 
attributMi  to  her. 

MELLON,  (Harriet,  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans,)  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  about  the  year  1775.  Her 
father  was  a  gentleman  in  the  East 
India  Compnny's  gervice,  but  died  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.  Her  mother,  taking,  Ibr  a 
second  husband,  Mr.  Entwistlc,  a  mn 
sical  professor  of  some  celebrity,  and 
who  subsequently  became  leader  of  the 
baiul  Tit  the  York  Theatre.  Miss  Mel- 
lon imbibed,  early,  a  ta&te  fur  dramatic 
pursuits,  and,  at  five  years  of  age,  per- 
formed several  juvenile  characters  on 
country  stages.  In  the  meantime,  her 
edoeation  was  not  needed,  and  by 
Mr.  Entwistle'^  prrseverance,  and  the 
assistance  of  a  wealthy  fanuly  at  Hali- 
fuLf  his  step-daughter  rapidly  pro- 
gressed in  improvement.  Ili  iiii)\ing 
with  her  family  to  Statlbrdslure,  she 


there  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's tlieatTkal  company,  and  per- 
formed various  characters  in  that  p-f^n- 
tleman's  circuit,  with  an  ability  w  hich 
elidted  much  applanse.  She  was  alto- 
gether a  most  mterestino;  child,  and 
several  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  coimty 
of  SCaflbffd  became  her  warm  patron- 
esses, and,  in  some  cn'^cs,  hrr  warm 
friends.  One  of  these  introduced  her 
10  Mr.  Sherfdan,  ^en  on  a  visit  to 
his  constitvj f  lits  at  Stafford,  and  that 
gentleman,  after  seeing  her  perform 
Rosalind  and  PriseHla  Tomboy,  en- 
^nu'i  1  her  for  Drury  Lane.  She 
made  her  deb&t  at  that  theatre,  in  1793, 
as  Lydia  Languish,  in  The  Rinds,  and 
was  received  with  the  most  flrittering 
applause.  "  It  was  not  assumed,"  sajrs 
one  of  her  biographers,  ''that  Miss 
Mellon  was  a  perfect  representative  of 
the  character ;  but  the  vivacity  of  her 
air,  the  good  sense  she  discovered  in 
the  dialogue,  as  well  as  her  pkabing 
countenance  and  figure,  were  suffi- 
ciently admired  to  render  her  metro- 
politan dibUt  decidedly  a  successful 
one.  She  immediately  took  her  station 
at  the  head  of  the  second-rate  actresses 
of  Drury  Lane,  and  often  was  intrusted 
with  first-rate  comic  characters."  In 
1794.  she  is  said  to  have  gained  a  prize 
of  £ 10,000  in  the  lottery,  when  she 
immediately  made  a  donation  of  £100 
to  the  Theatrical  Fund.  Some  accounts 
say  that  this  was  a  present  from  Mr. 
Conrts,  the  li.  h  banker,  whose  re- 
peated visits  to  her,  and  the  substantial 
interest  he  took  in  her  welfare,  gave 
rise  to  a  rumour  that  she  resided  under 
his  protection  for  some  years  previous 
to  her  retirement  from  the  stage.  This 
event  took  place  in  1815,  in  which  year, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Coutts,  who 
appears  to  have  been  devotedly  at- 
taclied  to  her,  and  at  Iiis  death,  in 
1822,  left  her  in  sole  possession  of  his 
immense  property.  Thb  brought  her 
various  noble  suitors,  and,  if  we  may 
credit  report,  offers  from  a  royal  one  j 
but  she  chose  to  give  her  hand  to  the 
Duke  of  St.  Alban's.  This  lady  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  gross  and  dis- 
gusting calumny,  wluch  is  equally  un- 
w  or  thy  of  credit  and  notice.  On  all 
hands,  she  is  admitted  to  devote  to 
cbsjrftable  purposes  a  great  portion  of 
her  wealth,  her  po-sp>sion  of  which 
is  certairUy  no  ground  for  the  iniamous 
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and  malignant  abuse  with  which  a  cer- 
tain pornon  of  the  press  has  asseiled 
her. 

POPE,  (Maria,)  was  the  daughter 

of  Mr.  Campion,  a  respectable  merchant, 
and  was  born  in  Waterford,  about  the 
year  1775.  Her  fiither  djring  without 
leaving  an  adequate  support  for  his 
family,  Miss  Campion  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  a  relative,  whilst  staying 
with  whom,  she  went,  one  evening',  to 
see  the  tragedy  of  The  Orphan,  and  was 
BO  Struck  with  the  performance,  that  on 
her  return  liomc,  she  rould  talk  of  no- 
thing else,  "and  the  house  rung  with  the 
nghs  of  Moniniia."  Mr.  Daly  being 
immediately  applied  to  for  an  engage- 
ment, he  referred  the  fair  candidate  to 
the  Stage  manager,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who 
pronounced  her  a  fine  promising  child, 
but  told  her,  she  was  too  young  for  so 
difficult  a  mrofeflsion,  and  was  about  to 
depart,  when  she  seized  him  by  the 
skirt  of  the  coat,  and  in  a  truly  tragic 
tone,  exclaimed,  "Oht  str,  but  hear 
me!"  The  tcnrlcr  and  impressive  man- 
ner in  which  she  pronounced  these 
words,  induced  him  to  consent,  when 
Miss  Campion  recited  some  passages 
from  The  Orphan,  with  such  feeling  and 
ability,  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  quite 
charmed,  and  determined  to  give  her 
a  trial  on  the  stage.  She  accordingly, 
in  the  year  1792,  made  her  dibit  at 
the  Dublin  Theatre,  in  the  part  of 
Monimia ;  but  she  was  so  timid,  when 
the  night  arrived,  that  Mr.  Hitchcock 
was  obliged  to  force  her  before  the 
audience,  and  though  she  yras  received 
with  enthusiastic  cheering,  she  was  so 
overcome,  that  she  fainted  m  the  stage - 
manager's  arms.  On  recovering  herself, 
however,  she  delivered  her  first  speech 
with  a  tenderness,  so  conformable  to 
the  character,  that  the  applause  was 
redoubled,  and  thus  encouraged,  she 
went  through  the  whole  in  a  style  that 
at  once  stamped  her  reputation  as  a 
tragic  actress.  She  afterwards  played 
Juliet,  Estifania,  Desdemona,  Rutland, 
in  The  Earl  of  Essex,  &c.,  with  decided 
success.  From  Dublin,  she  proceeded 
to  York,  where,  for  family  reasons,  she 
assumed  the  name  of  Spencer,  but  still 
drew  crowded  houses,  and  after  per- 
forming a  few  nights  at  Liverpool,  re- 
turned to  Dublin  with  addition  i1  r:  nn- 
tation.  Upon  her  re-appearance  on  the 


stage  in  this  city,  she  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  comedian,  through  whose 
recommendation  she  was  immediately 
engaged  for  Covent  Garden,  where 
she  made  her  dib&t  in  1797,  in  her  fa- 
vourite character  of  Monimia.  In  tlic 
following  year,  she  married  Mr.  Pope, 
the  actor,  and  under  that  name,  at- 
tained to  great  eminence  a*?  a  tr^^ric 
actress.  Speakiug  ot  her  Juliet,  a  critic 
says,  **  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
we  ever  saw.  The  delusion  of  the 
scene  is  not  necessary  to  make  us  fancy 
her  the  very  character  the  author 
designed  to  exhibit;  but  her  feeling, 
her  delicacy,  her  animation  wliere  the 
part  required  it,  are  above  all  praise. 
The  scene  in  which  she  swallows  the 
poison,  was  never  executed  with  more 
judgment ;  but  there  were  other  excel- 
lences which  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  notice.  The  vindication  of  her 
lord's  conduct,  *  Blistered  be  thy  tongue,' 
to  the  nurse;  and  the  majestic  contempt 
with  which  she  treats  her,  when  she 
discovers  the  selfishness  of  her  motives ; 
*Amrn  !  Amen!'  fopr-ther  with  all  the 
scenes  with  Komeo,  were  admirable.  | 
Indeed,  the  whole  performance  is  so  | 
full  of  beauties,  and  so  free  from  defects,  ' 
that  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  play's 
having  run  eight  nights  already,  with- 
out the  attraction  of  a  new  dress,  scene, 
dirge,  procession,  or  any  other  adven- 
titious circumstance  whatever." 

LOVEGROVE,  (William,)  was 
born  at  Shoreham,  on  the  13th  of 

January,  1778.  At  an  early  age  he  ; 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who  was 
a  plumber  and  engineer ;  but  imbibing 
a  fondness  for  theatricals,  relinquished 
the  shop  for  the  stage.  He  appeared  first 
at  Richmond,  and  afterwards  at  Dublin 
and  Manchester.  Whilst  travelling  to 
the  la<;t  nnmod  city,  he  met  with  a  severe 
accident,  from  the  going  otF of  two  loaded 

[>istols  in  the  stage-coach,  which  de- 
ayed  his  performance  for  some  time. 
Anhalt,  in  Lover's  Vowi^,  Douglas,  and 
other  characters  in  this  line,  he  had 
hitherto  played  ;  but  on  going  to  Bath, 
he  changed  his  iityle  of  acting,  and 
appeared  as  Lazarillo,  in  Two  Strings 
to  your  Bow.  He  met  with  a  most  en- 
tliusiastic  reception,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  farce,  the  Duchess  of  York, 
who  had  witnessed  the  performance, 
sent  liim  an  especial  message,  expres- 
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siveof  her  gratification.  He  coaliiiued 
to  act  at  ditlerent  provincial  theatres 
until  1810,  when  he  afrppted  an  offer 
from  Mr.  Arnold  to  join  the  Drury 
Lane  company  at  the  Lyceum ;  and 
on  thp  rc  hnildinc:  of  Drury  Lane,  he 
ranked  auiung  tiie  principal  performers. 
At  his  last  benefit,  which  took  place 
in  1*^15,  when  he  played  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  the  applause  on  his  eniiance  . 
was  ao  great,  tnat  he  was  completely 
overcome  by  it,  rind  exclaimed, "  They'll  [ 
kill  nie  with  kindness  1"  As  a  proof 
of  the  great  estimation  in  which  his 
talents  wprp  hplH.  the  committee  of 
Drury  Lane  contmued  to  pay  him  his 
full  salary  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  illness  which  preceded  his  death. 
This  took  place  at  Bath^  on  the  2^th 
of  Jane,  1818. 

HARTLEY,  (Georoe,)  was  horn 
about  the  year  1780,  and,  after  pro- 
vin^:ializingf  at  Margate,  and  other 
places,  made  his  debui  at  Drury  Lane, 
on  the  11th  of  December,  180S,  as 
Orlando,  in  As  Yon  I.ikt  It.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause,  and  pla;^ed 
nuioua  characters  in  comedy  dnnng 
that  and  the  following  season.  In  1804, 
the  managers  refusing  to  raise  his 
aalar7,  he  qnitled  Drury  Lane,  and 
joined  Indedon  in  giving  an  enter- 
tainment at  die  Lyceum,  called  A 
Voyage  to  India.  After  nuJcing  seve- 
ral  provincial  tours,  and  acting  as  stage 
manager  for  EUiston.  at  various  the- 
atres, he  re-appearea  at  Drnry  Lone, 
and  added  considerably  to  his  reputa- 
tion by  hisperformance  of  FaUtaff ;  the 
Major,  in  What  Next ;  and  other  cha- 
racters.  lie  snhseqnently  visited 
America,  in  company  with  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Smith;  and  on  Ms  re- 
turn, in  1822,  made  a  most  successful 
(UbUt  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  part  of 
Sir  Toby  Belch.  He  then  removed  to 
the  I'nglish  Opera  House,  where  he 
has  been,  for  many  years,  stage-ma- 
nager; and  has  dehvered  annually, 
during  Lent,  lectures  on  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  &c.  His  best  characters 
are,  Mr,  Courtly,  in  Free  and  Easy ; 
Old  Mirabel,  Job  son,  Joe  Steadfast, 
Fitzharding,  Sir  Christopher  Curry, 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  &c.  fte. 

GATTIE,  (Henry,)  was  born  about 
the  year  1780;  and  was,  originally, 


bred  to  trade.  Being  a  good  singer, 
he  made  his  debdt  on  the  stage, 
in  vocal  characters ;  and,  after  various 
performances,  was  engaged  at  Bath, 
where  he  came  out  as  Paul,  in 
Paul  and  Virginia.  His  musical  abi- 
lities met  with  little  encouragement; 
but  in  the  part  of  old  men,  Frenehmen, 
and  footmen,  he  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite ;  and,  being  engaged  at  the  Lyceum, 
in  1813,  played  there  the  same  line  of 
characters  with  equal  applause.  From 
the  Lyceum,  he  removed  to  Drury 
Lane,  where  he  has,  ever  since,  con- 
tinued; having  added  nothing  to  his 
fame,  excepting  by  his  performance  of 
Monsieur  Morbleu,  in  the  farce  of 
Monsieur  Tonson.  Excellent,  how- 
ever, m  was  Mr.  Gattie's  acting  in  this 
niece,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that 
Mr.  Mathews  plays  it  wirh  infinitely 
more  humour,  and  intinitely  more 
pathos.  Various  eccentricities  have 
been  attributed  to  Mr.  Gattie,  by  one 
of  his  biographers ;  but  as  they  are  al- 
together of  a  personal  and  private 
nature,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  jttSti- 
fied  in  relating  them. 

ST>TMO\S,  (Mr.)  was  born  in 
London,  about  1777,  and,  at  an  early 
age,  made  his  dSMt  at  Covent  Garden, 
as  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Kin^  Richard 
the  Third.  This  character  is  usually 
played  by  a  mere  juvenile  automaton, 
but  little  Simmons  infused  a  spirit  into 
his  part,  tliat  showed  his  feelings  as 
well  as  his  lips  were  at  work.  He  was 
soon  aAer  intrusted  with  the  Boy,  in 
The  Contrivances,  the  Page,  in  The 
Orphan,  Arc. ;  and,  on  his  arriving  at 
maturity,  became,  in  cerf.ain  parts, 
one  of  the  most  popular  actors  of  his 
day.  His  Mordeeai,  in  Love^A-Ia- 
Mode ;  Master  Mathew,  in  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour;  Fainwould,  in 
Raising  the  Wind  ;  and  Alibi,  in  The 
Sleep  Walker,  are  characters  in  which 
he  was  perfectly  unrivalled.  His  ex- 
clamation of  **  What  do  you  thinic  of 
that,  eh  ?"  is  said  to  have  been  as  great 
a  bye- word,  at  one  time,  as  the  "  Hope 
I  don't  Intrude,"  of  Listen's  P&nl  Pry, 
N'othing  could  be  more  sinn  lf  and 
natural  than  his  mode  of  acting;  he 
displayed  tittle  variety  either  of  ioole  or 
action;  his  happiest  expression,  it  has 
been  said,  was  that  of  a  silly  importance 
hurt  by  neglect.    **This  peribnnw,** 
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observes  a  modern  critic,  **  for  the  sake 

of  effect,  may  very  well  be  contrasted 
with  Fawcett ;  ability  is  not  so 
various,  nor,  ptrli.ips,  so  originally 
strong,  but  his  style  is  unassuming, 
correct,  and  delicate ;  he  never  thrusts 
himself  upon  attention  b^  vehemence 
or  confidence,  nor  constrams  it  by  dis- 
tortion of  feature,  voice,  or  limb.  If 
tiiere  be  a  quaintness  in  his  manner,  it 
is  a  natural,  not  an  affected  one,  and  it 
luckily  suits  his  characters,  for  he  does 
not  attempt  many,  and  what  he  under- 
takes he  always  performs."  Mr.  Sim- 
mons died  suddenly,  in  confsequence, 
it  is  said,  of  a  fall  down  the  stone  steps 
of  an  area,  which  diilocated  hia  Deck. 

DAVISON,  (Mahia,)  whose  maiden 
name  was  Duncan,  was  born  about 
the  year  1783,  at  Liverpool,  where  her 
father  was  an  actor  ot  some  c  uiebrity. 
She  appeared  on  the  stage  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  walk ;  and,  in  her 
fourteenth  year,  played  Prisciila  Tom- 
boy, at  Dublin,  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. ?^Ti  s  Farren,  who  was  per- 
forming at  liie  same  time,  was  much 
Struck  with  the  acting  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir,  and  predicted  th  it  she 
would  soon  rise  to  the  head  oi  her  pro- 
fession. In  1797  and  1798,  she  was  a 
nipniber  of  Tate  Wilkinson's  company, 
wi  t  h  whom  she  established  her  reputation 
as  a  light-comedy  actress;  performing 
at  York,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  with 
distinguished  applause.  After  having 
refused  more  than  one  olfer  from  the 
London  managers,  she  accepted  an  en- 
gagement at  Margate,  and  trum  thence 
came  to  tlte  metropolis,  upon  a  liberal 
salary;  and  made  her  debilt  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  the  character  of  Lady  Teazle. 
Such  was  the  impression  she  produced 
in  this  part,  that  The  School  for  Scandal 
was  performed  for  sixteen  nights.  She 
afterwards  acquired  additional  eclat,  by 
her  Nell,  in  The  Devil  to  Pay,  and 
Peggy,  in  The  Country  Girl,  in  which 
she  was  not  inferior  to  Mrs.  Jordan. 
She  was  the  origii);t!  reprpsentative  of 
Juliana,  in  Tobin's  comedy  of  The 
Honeymoon;  which  has  justiy  heen 
considered  her  chef-cTccuvre.  Her  act- 
ing, says  a  critic,  during  the  dance  with 
Lopes,  it  the  finest  piece  of  pantomime 
tlia  stage  ever  witnessed. 

It  alfliMt  irighl  U  Mid,  tb*  bo4]r  Ibwiflit. 


Her  personation  of  Moggy  M*  Gilpin, 

in  The  Highland  Reel,  is  another  ex- 
cellent piece  of  acting ;  whilst  in  senti- 
mental comedy,  her  Julia  stands  un- 
rivalled. Mrs.  Davison's  vocal  powers 
are  also  of  no  mean  order:  few  can 
sing  a  ballad  more  sweetly;  and,  in 
the  opera  of  The  Travellers,  she  as- 
tonished the  audience  by  singing  a  duet 
with  Braham,  in  a  st^ie  that  shewed 
her  capable  of  sustaimng,  with  a  little 
study,  a  first-rate  operatic  character. 
Mrs.  Davison  was  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1812;  but  her  conjugal  life  is 
said  to  be  much  embittered  by  the 
gambling  propensities  of  her  husband. 
She  is  above  the  middle  size,  with  pro- 
minent, but  very  expressive  features; 
and,  altogether,  may  be  called  a  hand- 
some woman. 

COBHAM,  (Thomas,)  was  born  in 
London,  in  the  early  part  of  the  y,ear 
1786.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been 
a  devoted  lover  of  science,  a  profound 
algebraist  and  mathematician,  and  ce- 
lebrated as  aa  architectural  draughts- 
man. The  subject  of  our  memoir  was 
apprpntirpd  to  a  printer,  but  imbibed  a 
strung  predilection  for  the  stage,  by 
witnessing  Cooke's  performance  of 
Shylock ;  and  could  not  rest  until  he 
had  himself  played  ilie  sanie  part  at  a 
private  theatre.  This  was  in  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street,  wliere  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Kean,  under  whose  ad- 
vice and  guidance  he  relinquished  the 
printing  business;  and,  in  180.'},  be- 
canje  a  member  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  com- 
pany, then  performing  at  Watford,  in 
Hertfordshire.  Here  he  played  a  va 
riety  of  characters,  including  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  Captain  Macheath,  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute,  &c.,  and,  occasionally. 
Harlequin.  He  next  played,  succes- 
sively, at  Margate,  Guernsey,  Exeter, 
We>Tnouth,  Wisbeach,  Portsmouth,  and 
Salisbury ;  at  which  last  place  he  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Drake.  In  1810,  he  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Penley  to  appear  at 
the  Tottenham  Street  Theatre,  where 
he  played  Marmion  forty  nights  t  and 
sustained,  with  great  applause,  all  the 
leading  tragic  parts.  The  East  Lon- 
don was  the  next  scene  of  his  perform- 
anrp'!.  ^vl^  ere  he  gained  such  reputation, 
as  Richard  the  Third,  tliat  the  Covent 
Garden  managers  Immediately  offered 
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him  ft  handtome  turn  for  two  nights ; 

and,  if  he  should  succeed,  an  cntrage- 
ment  for  three  years,  at  au  advancing 
•alary  of  £12.  He  made  his  d(MU  at 
that  theatre,  in  Richard  the  Third  ;  but 
the  Keanites  made  a  party  against 
him ;  and  so  much  opposition  was  ma- 
nifested towards  the  man,  that  he  had 
no  fair  chance  of  displaying  his  abilities 
as  an  actor.  What,  however,  could  be 
heard  of  his  performance,  made  a  very 
£ivourable  impression  upon  the  majority 
of  the  audience ;  and,  in  the  tent  scene, 
he  was  honoured  with  no  less  than 
nine  rounds  of  applause.  From  Co- 
vent  Garden,  Mr.  Cobham  returned  to 
tlie  East  London,  and,  subsequently, 
to  Dublin ;  where  he  divided  the  lead- 
ing business  with  Mr.  Warde.  In  proof 
of  his  versatility,  we  may  here  mention, 
that  he  once  played,  instead  of  Mr. 
Horn,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill, 
thepart  of  Lord  William*  in  the  opera 
of  The  Haunted  Tower ;  and  sang  with 
such  effect,  that  he  was  encored  in 
several  of  his  songs;  one  of  which  was 
the  celebrated  brnvnrn  of  Spirit  of  my 
sainted  Sire.  The  manager  was  so 
pleated  with  his  exertions  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  he  sent  him,  the  next 
moniiti^,  a  present  of  Latterly, 
Mr.  C<wham  haa  appeared,  chiefly,  at 
the  Surrey  and  Cobourp;  theatres,  and 
has  long  been  considered  the  tragic 
star  of  the  minors;  a  preference  that 
has  tempted  him  to  indulge  in  a  habit 
of  ranting  to  a  most  pernicious  extent ; 
for,  undoubtedly,  he  possesses  many  of 
the  qualifications  for  a  first-rate  trage- 
dian, tliough  few  opportunities  have 
been  afforded  him  of  displaying  them 
in  the  legitimate  drann.  In  ^ticn  cha- 
racters, however,  as  Hub  Uuv,  he  is  not 
inferior  to  Macready;  and  In  Richard 
and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  h,  or  rather 
was,  no  inetlicient  substitute  for  Keaa 
Umaelt 

ORGER,  (Mrs.,)  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Ann  Ivenf  was  born 

on  the  25th  of  February,  1788,  and 
appeared  on  the  stage  before  she  was 
able  to  walk,  as  the  child,  in  King 
Henr^  the  Eighth  ;  but  at  what  theatre, 
her  biographer  does  not  state.  In  179It, 
she  performed,  at  Newbury,  the  girl,  in 
The  Children  of  the  Wood.  After 
having  been  some  years  a  member  of  a 
provincial  company,  the  married,  hi 


July,  1804,  Mr.  Thomaa  Orger,  of  High 

Wycombe,  Bucks,  a  memher  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  said  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  literary  at- 

tainnient-s.  She  then  retired  from  the 
stage ;  but  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  resumed  her  professional 
career  at  Glasgow.  Bannister,  who 
played  with  her  at  that  theatre,  in  1808, 
was  so  struck  by  her  acting  in  Nell, 
Josephine,  Ann  Lively,  &c.,  that  he 
recommended  her,  on  his  return  to 
town,  to  the  London  managers.  She 
accordingly  obtained  an  engagement  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  she  made 
her  debut  on  the  4th  of  October,  in  the 
above  year,  as  Lydia  Languish,  in  The 
Rivals.  She  met  with  a  nattering,  but 
not  an  enthusiastic  reception  ;  nor  was 
it  till  her  appearance  in  a  piece  called 
The  Highgate  Tunnel,  as  Peggy  Lar- 
kins,  that  she  began  to  rise  in  public 
estimation.  Thb  was  in  1812;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  she  has 
continued  a  favourite  with  the  public; 
though,  in  theatrical  language,  she  has 
never  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  star. 
She  is  an  excellent  second  in  comedy  ; 
and,  in  burlesque  acting,  such  as  Mol- 
lidusta,  in  Amoroso,  and  Dorothea,  in 
The  Tailors,  is  unrivalled.  In  the 
chambermaids  of  broad  farce,  and  in 
all  characters  of  vulgar  humour,  she 
also  displays  considerable  talent,  and  a 
Htttoeti  tnuy  genuine. 

IIUXTLKY,  (^i  KANcis,)  was  born 
at  Barnsley,  in  )  orkshire,  in  the  year 
1787.  He  lost  his  father,  whil  t  yet  an 
infant,  and  coming  to  London  about  the 
year  180U,  was,  as  stated  by  one  autho- 
rity, but  denied  by  another,  articled  to 
a  surgeon.  However  tiiis  may  be,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  theatricals  of 
Berwick  Street,  in  1801  and  four  fol- 
lowing years,  and  in  1806,  had  an  en- 
gagement at  Brecknock,  but  soon  re- 
turned cashless  to  the  metropolis.  He 
then  appeared  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
afterwanu  at  Stamford  and  Notting' 
ham,  but  met  with  little  or  no  ap- 
plause. At  length,  he  made  a  very 
successful  dilHU  at  Binningluan,  as 
Othello,  to  the  lago  of  Kean,  then  act- 
ing under  the  name  of  Carey.  In  1809, 
he  was  engaged  at  die  Surrey  Theatre, 
where  the  manager,  delern.inf  d  to 
make  the  most  of  his  talents,  assigned 
to  him,  at  vaiiotia  times,  the  very 
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ineon^ruous  parts  of  Earl  Osmond, 

'  Lockit,  Richard,  Macheath,  and  Pan- 
taloon. On  the  27th  of  November, 
1811,  lie  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  King  James,  in  The 
Knight  of  Snowdon,  but  returned,  in 
the  following  Easter,  to  the  Surrey, 
whence  he  removed  to  Dublin,  and  led 
the  business  there  for  two  seasons.  He 
subsequently  played  at  the  Olympic, 
Cobourg,  East  and  West  London  Thea- 
tres»  and,  for  n  short  tunc,  at  Astley's. 
"  What  Mr.  Huntley  could  be,  or  ra- 
ther what  he  might  nare  been,"  says  a 
biog;raphical  critic,  •*  is  not  now  our 
purpoie  to  inquire — what  he  is  may 
soon  be  told.  A  powerful  portrayer 
of  the  easily  defined  emotion-? — a  glo- 
rious actor  of  .straight-forward  delinea- 
tions. Give  him  ra^e,  despair,  fisar,  or 
any  stron«»  and  decided  passions,  and 
he  will  communicate  its  tliroes  to  his 
auditors  with  the  fidelity  and  fire  of 
Ke  in  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  nicer 
sluides  of  character — to  the  mixed  emo- 
tions—to those  pithy  speeches  with 
which  Sliakspeare  abounds,  where,  in 
one  Une,  many  differences  and  con- 
flicting paastona  are  to  be  portrayed, 
he  hurries  over  the  passapre,  as  if  he 
felt  a  consciousness  of  insufficiency. 
Nothing  on  earth  can  exceed  hia  *  Oli ! 
that  the  slave  had  twenty  thousand 
lives  1'  in  Othello,  but  in  the  words, 
'  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot,'  he  produces  no 
effect  at  all."  Mr.  Huntley  is  said 
to  be  a  great  sufferer  from  rheumatic 
gout,  brought  on  by  a  career  of  dis- 
sipation, which  has  lately  produced 
such  ruinous  efiects  upoi\  his  health, 
as  to  prevent  his  appearing  upon  the 
stage,  or  to  make  use  of  his  legs  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  sticlc.  If  we  may 
credUt  his  biographer,  he  is  nearly 
bent  douMf  ,  and  his  hands  are  so 
covered  with  chalk  stones,  that  he  can 
write  liis  name  on  a  wall  with  his  own 
finger;?.  The  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
and  the  warnings  of  his  physician,  have 

{proved  alike  In  vain,  In  restraining  him 
i'om  the  constant  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  Latterly,  it  is  said,  his  en- 
gagement at  the  Surrey,  with  Honey- 
man,  who  kept  a  public-house  as  well 
as  the  theatre,  was  one  guinea  a  night, 
and  as  much  brandy  as  he  could 
drink.  Although  a  married  man,  his 
connexions  with  other  females  than  his 
wife  were  numerous,  In  proof  of  which 


a  ludicrous  anecdote  has  been  told.  His 

wife's  name  liaving  been  left  at  the 
door  for  admittance,  he  sent  round,  in- 
di^nantly,  to  know  why  Mrs.  Huntley 
II  I  !  lieen  refused  an  entrance;  "  Why, 
what  am  1  to  do,  sir  V  said  the  money - 
taker,  "  I  have  passed  nine  Mrs.  Hunt- 
leys  ahnady." 

RAYNER,  (Lionel  Benjamin,) 
was  born  at  Keckmondwicke,  a  village 
in  Yorkshire,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1788.  A  perusal  of  the  tragedy  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  he  got  by 
heart,  first  gave  him  a  predilection  for 
the  stage,  and  it  was  irrevocably  con- 
firmed by  witnessing,  at  Leedsi,  the 
pprtonnr\nce  of  ^!athews,  in  Farmer 
Ashiieid.  He  joined  a  small  company, 
at  Cheadle,  in  Staffordshire,  where  he 
opened  as  Jeremy  Diddler,  but  soon 
aspired  to  the  principal  parts  in  gen- 
teel comedy.  Being  lefiised  diis  wish, 
he  joined  another  company,  at  Strat- 
furd-upon- Avon,  where  his  acting  in 
Solomon  Lob,  in  Love  Laughs  at  Lock- 
smiths, brought  him  into  some  notice, 
and  procured  hiiu  a  rise  of  salary. 
From  Stratford,  he  went  to  Manchester 
and  Nottingham,  where  he  was  paid 
£i  10s.  per  week,  and  had  such  profit- 
able benefits,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
he  found  his  receipts  averaged  a  guinea 
per  day.  His  fame  soon  reached  the 
metropolis,  and  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1815.  he  made  his  dfbilf  at  the  ITay- 
market,  as  Frank  Oatlands,  in  A  Cure 
fbr  the  Heart  Ache.  He  met  with  a 
most  flattering  reception,  and  amply 
sustained  his  reputation  by  his  suc- 
cessive performances,  during  the  season, 
of  Zekiel  Homespun,  Andrew  Bang, 
Sim,  Stephen  Harrowby,  Sheepface, 
&c.,  ftc  At  the  dose  or  die  Hay  mar- 
ket, he  returned  to  the  provinces,  and 
did  not  appear  again  on  the  London 
boards,  unnl  December,  1822,  when  he 
opened  with  I^andie  r>inmont,at  Drury 
Ldme.  He  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic applause;  but,  as  it  is  sdd, 
Ell i  'on  qnly  wanting  him  to  sustain 
that  particular  part,  the  other  characters 
in  Rayner's  line  being  filled  by  Knight, 
our  actor  was  shelved,  and  left  Drury 
Lane  in  disgust  After  a  professional 
trip  to  Lynn,  he  appeared  In  July, 
1S23,  at  the  Ly>  ':niii,  in  the  part  of 
Fixture,  in  which  he  made  but  little 
impres^on.  His  Gile^  In  The  MUIer'f 
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Maid,  however,  was  a  decided  hit,  and 
nu«ed  his  reputation  so  much,  that  he 
received  offers  botli  from  the  Coveiit 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  managers 
He  doMd  with  the  iS>nner»  under  an 
engagement  for  three  years,  at  £10, 
£ll,  and  £l2  per  week,  and  made  his 
debut,  on  the  8ih  of  October,  as  Tyke. 
A  writer,  in  The  Times,  thus  notices 
his  appearance  ;— "  Last  night,  Mr. 
Rayner,  who  has  played  rustic  cha- 
rncrer'^  it  the  Fingii.sh  Opera  House, 
witn  considerable  success,  made  his 
first  appearance  at  this  theatre,  as 
Tyke,  in  The  School  of  Reform.  The 
deep  impression  left  on  the  public 
n^ind,  by  the  aihnirable  performance  of 
Emery,  made  this  attempt  arduous,  but 
we  are  happy  to  say  it  was  completely 
sueeenAiL  Except  that  Mr.  Rayner 
wants  some  of  the  personal  advaJitages 
which  £m«ry  poisessed,  for  represent- 
ing the  fltout-hearted  nifBan,  we  do 
not  think  his  performance  at  all  inferior 
to  that  which  we  were  aonutomed  to 
regard  as  the  i>erfisction  of  rude  tra- 
gedy. From  first  to  last,  he  retained 
entire  possession  of  the  part ;  never  re- 
lapsing into  himself,  or  trying  to  raise 
a  laugn,  by  trickery  or  burlesque,  and 
giving  all  the  more  quiet  parts  of  the 
dlalogvie  in  a  naturu  and  unforced 
manner,  which  is  rarely  to  be  perceived 
on  the  stage.  In  the  more  trying  pas- 
sages, he  gave  a  picture  of  remorse 
work  I  I  t:  in  a  long-seared  conscience, 
and  agitating  an  uncultivated,  but  pow- 
erful mind,  which  was  positively  ter» 
rific.  His  vain  attempts  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  indifference ;  the  half- 
tailed  utterance  which  the  'climbing 
passion '  forced  ;  his  frightfully  vivid 
description  of  his  old  father  falling 
down  lifeless  as  he  saw  him  conveyed 
to  the  ship  ;  and,  perhaps,  above  all,  the 
interview  with  his  father,  where  the 
old  aflfection  (juivers  on  his  lip,  and 
dissolves  him  m  welcome  tears,  were 
so  powerful  and  true,  that  we  almost 
hesitate  to  call  them  acting.  The  audi- 
ence not  only  testified  their  sense  of 
his  excellence  in  the  principal  scenes 
by  loud  applauses,  but  by  the  still 
more  unequivocal  testimony  of  tears, 
and  by  the  deep  silence  which  they 
kept,  whenever  he  appeared  towards 
tlie  close  of  the  play.  Mr.  Abbott  came 
forward,  to  announce  the  performances 
for  the  next  night ;  but  his  voice  was 


drowned  in  applause  and  cries  of*  Ray- 
ner.' He  persisted,  however,  in  the 
execution  of  his  task,  but  the  call  was 
renewed,  when  he  retired,  and,  alter 
some  vfry  becoming  hesitation,  Mr. 
Rayner  appeared,  evidently  much  af- 
fected, and  announced,  that,  '  with  the 
kind  approval  of  the  audience,  the  play 
would  be  repeated  on  Friday,'  antf  ri  - 
tired  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  house. 
It  is  really  gratifying  to  record  success 
so  genuine  and  so  fairly  earned ;  and 
to  perceive  a  line  where  so  much  ex- 
cellence was  lately  displayed,  filled 
again  by  a  real  and  an  original  actor." 
Since  that  time,  Mr.  Rayner  has  per- 
fimned  a  variety  of  characters,  but  has 
not  been  assigned  that  prominent  situa- 
tion to  which  his  merits  entitle  him.  In- 
deed, he  can  hardly  be  called  a  popular 
metropolitan  actor,  though,  in  the  pro- 
vinces, few  are  received  with  more  en- 
thusiasm. His  nrovinclal  benefits  are 
better  attended  than  those  of  any  other 
actor ;  whence  it  has  become  a  saying 
among  the  proftssion,  that  he  "could 
make  a  lienf  fit  upon  Salisbury  Plain," 
One  night,  the  demand  for  tickets  was 
so  great,  that  he  sold  more  than  the 
hoKM  would  coiit  iui.  Those  who  could 
not  gain  admission  at  the  doors,  deter- 
mined, at  least,  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, "  to  sec  and  hear  tlieir 
iavourite,  and  actually  insisted  on  his 
coming  to  ^em,  which  he  did,  and  with 
his  usual  good  sense  and  good  Immour, 
asked  how  he  could  oblige  them." 
**  Sing  us  a  eong,  Rayner,"  was  the 
reply,  "  and  we'll  go  quietly  home." 
Rayner  mounted  a  tub,  and  with  the 
accompaniment  of  one  violin,  sang  one 
of  his  best  comic  songs,  for  which  he  i 
received  three  hearty  cheers,  and  his 
patrons  dispersed.  Mr.  Rayner  is  said 
to  be,  in  private  life,  a  warm  friend  and 
most  delightful  companion ;  he  is  fond 
of  fox-hunting,  horse-racing,  &c,  and 
is  a  regular  subscriber  at  Tattersall's. 
He  was  married,  in  1812,  at  Shrews- 
bury, to  Miss  Margaret  Remington,  by 
whom  he  has  one  son. 

M  ARDYN,  (Mrs.)  was  born  about  the 
year  1789,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Her  parents  being  in  humble 
circumstances,  she  was  obliged  to  get 
her  living  in  the  capacity  of  housemaid. 
Whilst  in  this  situation,  at  Plymouth, 
a  mutual  attachment  took  place  be- 
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tween  herself  and  a  young  midshipman, 
whose  death,  soon  afterwards,  is  said  to 
have  "  embittered  her  day  of  life,  and 
been  the  everlasting  bitter  in  the  cup 
of  sweets  that  public  favour  presented. 
We  are  not  informed  what  circumstance 
led  to  her  appearance  on  the  stage,  but 
in  1811,  we  find  her  married  to  a  Mr. 
Mardyn,  and  playinf*.  at  a  small  salary, 
at  the  \\  est  Loudon  Theatre.  She  was 
at  Bath,  in  1814,  and  in  September, 
1815,  made  her  debut  at  Drury  Lane, 
being  engaged  there,  as  it  is  said, 
through  the  influence  of  a  person  of  some 
importance  iti  the  theatrical  world, 
with  whoiu  she  had  funued  a  cou- 
nexion,  after  separating  from  her  bus- 
band.  She  made  her  fir^t  Apponrance, 
at  Drury  Lane,  as  Amelia  Wiidtuhcim, 
in  Lofersf  Vows,  and  was  receivt  a  w  i!h 
the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  1  iieie 
was  a  girlish  gaiety  uud  ingenuous 
wildnew  of  youth  about  her  perform- 
ance, that  completely  took  the  audi- 
ence by  Jiurprise,  and  forced  them  into 
admiratimi,  when,  perhaps,  the  judg- 
ment was  not  altogether  satisfied.  Her 
next  character,  Albina  Mandcviile, 
gavealmoet  equal  satisfaction;  as  did 
/•her  Peggy,  in  The  Country  Girl,  in 
which  sne  was  pitied  aj^ainst  Mrs.  Al- 
»op.  The  palm  was  generally  awarded 
to  Mrs.  M  irclyn,  who  played,  thou>»h 
somewhat  too  boisterously,  with  all  the 
freshness  of  originality,  whilst  Mrs. 
Al sop's  Peggy  was  manifestly  a  copy 
of  Mrs.  Jordan's.  Mrs.  Mardyii  has 
latterly  disappeared  from  the  stage, 
and  is,  perh  ij  It  celebrated  as  an 
actress,  notwuiistanding  her  talents, 
thm  for  her  supposed  oonnexion  with 
Lord  Byron.  Tlie  facts,  says  the  lady's 
biographer^  are  these: — Mrs.  Mardyn 
called  on  his  lordship  to  solicit  his  in- 
terference, we  think,  to  obtain  her  the 
part  of  the  heroine  in  Diamond's  Bride 
of  Abydos,  but,  at  all  events,  on  some 
subject  of  that  nature.  During  the 
period  of  their  conversation,  a  violent 
shower  came  on,  and  his  lordship, 
seeing  that  Mrs.  Mardyn  rnuld  not 
leave  the  house,  was  anxious  to  in- 
vite her  to  dinner:  his  lady,  how* 
ever,  could  not  condescend  to  dine 
with  an  actress,  and  Lord  Byron,  ac- 
OMrdUngly,  orderad  his  carriage  for  Mrs. 
Mardyn  to  depart  in.  These  circum- 
stances were  construed  into  a  matter  of 
very  grave  charge  agunst  Mrs.  Mar- 


dyn, who  was  said  to  have  caused  a 
separation  between  the  noble  bard  and 
his  lady,  and  was,  in  consequence,  re- 
ceived with  great  disapprobation  at  her 
next  appearance  on  tne  stage.  She 
came  forward  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  protested  her  innocence ;  her  in- 
nocent look,  and  melodious  voice,  were 
too  powerful  to  withstand,  and  she  was 
at  once  restored  to  favour.  After  this 
period,  however,  siie  played  Init  little, 
and  is,  we  beheve,  now  residing  on  the 
continent.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  her 
being  duped  into  a  belief  of  her  hus* 
band's  death,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — After  her  separation  from 
him,  she  allowed  him  two  guineas  per 
week,  but  bpinj?  in  want  of  more 
money,  he  got  a  iriend  to  write  to  his 
wife  an  account  of  Us  death,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  request  a  certain  sum 
to  deiray  the  expenses  of  the  funeral. 
Mrs.  Mardyn  complied,  and  went  into 
mourning,  but  had  not  worn  her  weeds 
more  than  three  days,  before  she  met 
her  husband, Staggering  towards  Drury 
Lane,  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  "  Of 
Mrs.  Mardyn's  talents  as  an  actress," 
says  a  critic,  "  we  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion.  We  think  slie  possesses 
genius,  which  is  the  greatest  endow- 
ment any  one  can  boost ;  but  slie  lacked 
study,  attention,  and  practice.  Her 
animal  spirits  ran  away  wiili  her ;  her 
very  walk  was  buoyant ;  her  run  was  a 
dance ;  she  seemed  for  ever  juvenile  ; 
she  was  a  complete  exemplification  of 
the  breaking  up  of  a  boarding  school; 
itj  short,  her  spirits  wanted  the  curb  of 
propriety,  and  yet  her  very  graceiess- 
ness  had'  such  a  grace,  Uiat  we  could 
not  bear  to  check  her  ;  and  whenever 
she  strove  to  reduce  her  acting  to  the 
stricter  Ixmds,  we  mourned  the  absence 
of  the  very  gambols  that  delighted  us 
whilst  we  condemned  them." 

BOOTH,  (Sarah,)  was  born  at  Bir- 
mingiiam.  in  1793;  and,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  was  engaged  at  the  Manchester 
Theatre.  ]!rincipally  as  a  dancer.  She 
next  performed  at  Doncaster,  whence 
she  came  to  London;  and  sustained 
the  principal  female  characters,  in  melo- 
drama, at  the  Circus,  under  Elliston. 
Her  diHt  at  Covent  Garden,  took 
pl:ice  on  the  23d  of  November,  1810, 
wlien  she  played  Amanthis,  in  The 
ChUd  of  Nature.  «  She  was  received," 
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aays  an  acute  critic,  with  all  die  vio- 
lent rapture  of  the  return  of  an  estab- 
lislicd  favourite.  She  ir^  nhf)nt  riphteen  ; 
her  figure  small,  but  very  well  iormed; 
and  a  face  (if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
gionj  full  of  tonq'ues.  All  her  features 
are  lit  up  with  expression ;  and  convey 
her  ihougbta  bmre  her  tongue  can 
utter  theni.  The  tones  of  her  voice 
are  very  tiexible  and  pleasing;  her 
actioii  w  graceful;  and  she  displayed 
so  much  ability  on  this  occasion,  that, 
while  she  remains  at  this  theatre,  it  is 
hoped  that  we  shall  never  more  see  the 

Birt  played  by  Mr  :.  IF.  Johnston."  Miss 
ootu  added  to  her  reputation  by  a 
tariety  of  oAcr  parts;  amon^  lihem 
were,  Little  Pickle, Dolly  Bull,  in  Fon- 
tainbleau,  Annettet  in  The  Maid  and 
the  Magpie,  and,  as  Fhnio,  in  The  Dog 
of  Montargis ;  she  displayed  great  pow- 
ers in  serious  pantomime.  She  subse- 
quently played  at  Drury  Lane,  the 
Olympic,  HajTnarket,  &c,  chiefly  in 
the  tragedies  of  hunible  life,  and 
in  romps,  chambermaids,  ftc*  She 
has  latterly  disappeari  d  fr the  Lon- 
don boards,  but  until  within  a  year  or 
two  was  conridered  a  star  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired a  verf  handsome  competence 
by  her  professional  labonrs. 

KEELEY,  (Robert,)  was  born  in 
Grange  Court,  Carey  Street,  about  the 

year  1791.  On  leaving  school,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Hansard,  the  printer, 
but  a  mania  for  the  sta^  indnce4  him, 
after  three  years'  experience  as  a  com- 
positor, to  relinquish  all  other  pursuits. 
His  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  where  he  un- 
dertook to  sing  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  friend ;  but  he  was  so 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  audience, 
that  he  had  scarcely  got  through  two 
notes,  before  he  ran  off  the  stage.  He 
then  re-commenced  printer,  but  in  a 
short  time  gave  up. the  business  al- 
together; and  in  1813,  obtained  an 
engagement  at  Richmond,  and  sub- 
sequently, at  various  provincial  towns, 
but  acquiring  little  applause,  except  at 
Lynn,  where  we  find  him  a  great  fa- 
vourite,in  1817.  He  afterwards  divided 
the  low  comedy  business,  at  the  West 
London,  writh  H.  Beverley;  and  was 
next  enga?jed  by  Flliston,  at  the 
Olympic,  where  be  \va»  the  original 


Leporello,  in  Giovanni  in  London,  and 
plaved  tills  and  other  low  comedy  parts 

with  great  applause.  In  1819,  he  re- 
moved to  Drury  Lane;  but  the  engage- 
ment of  Knight  at  the  same  theatre, 
prevented  Keelcy  from  coming  before 
the  public  in  parts  of  importance.  In 
1821,  he  appeared  at  the  Adelphi,  and 
added  cori<:i(!i?r ably  to  hi=;  reputation, 
by  his  performance  ot  Jenuny  Green,  in 
Tom  and  Jerry.  From  Sadler's  Wells, 
where  he  next  played,  he  removed  to 
Covent  Garden,  making  his  deb^t  there 
on  the  S6th  of  October,  1822,  as  Darby. 
He  was  well  received,  but  did  not 
completely  establish  himself  until  his 
personation  of  the  Tnlor,  in  Peahe's 
farce  of  The  Duel.  Speaking  of  tins 
&rce,  a  magazine  critic  says,  "  No  one 
understands  the  stage,  or  what  is  teeh- 
nically  called,  situation,  so  well  as  Mr. 
Peake.  He  shuffles  Farren,  Jones, 
Connor,  Keeley,  (a  most  amazing 
ininor!)  and  Blanchard,  together,  with 
admirable  sleight  of  hand,  and  turns 
them  all  up  tramps.  As  for  Keeley,  he 
measures  htm  for  such  a  suit  of  clothes 
as  no  d^jfunatic  habit-maker  ever  before 
fitted  htm  with.  Keeley,  in  the  Tailor, 
was  the  sublimity  of  impoverished 
manhood— the  true  ninth  part  of  a 
man."  From  this  time  Mr.  Keeley  has 
continued  a  favourite,  and,  like  Liston 
and  Keeve,  his  mere  appearance  on 
the  stage,  is  suflictent  to  create  a  roar 
of  laughter.     He  is  inferior,  in  most 

Earts,  to  the  two  last-mentioned  actors, 
utin  characters  where  the  expression  of 
pusillanimous  fear,  stupid  astonishment, 
or  vulgar  chuckling  is  required,  he  is, 
as  fiir  as  his  voice  and  features  are 
concerned,  wholly  imrivalled.  His  per- 
formances in  The  Frozen  Lake,  The 
Sergeant's  Wife,  Jonathan  In  England, 
Frankenstein,  Jemmy  Green,  *Twas, 
I,  The  Bottle  Imp,  &c.,  &c.  will  fully 
exemplify  these  remarks. 

WEST,  (Mrs.)  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Cooke,  and  was  born  at  Bath,  on 
the  22nd  of  March,  1795.  She  is  cousin 
to  Mrs.  Waylett,  and  from  her,  it  is 
said,  imhibed  a  predilection  for  the 
stage,  where  she  made  her  debCt  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1810,  in  her  native 
,  city,  as  Miss  liardcastle.     She  con- 
I  tinned  to  play  there  with  applause  till 
i  the  summer  of  181?,  when  she  joined 
i  the  Cheltenham  company,  and  soon 
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after,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble,  was  engaged  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  where  she  made  her 
debut,  in  the  part  of  Desdemona.  She 
was  well  received,  and  pUyed,  daring 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  several 
important  characters,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  In  the  following  year, 
she  returned  to  her  native  city,  and 
married  Mr.  West,  whom  she  preferred 
to  two  other  gentlemen  who  were  her 
Btiitors  at  the  same  time.  On  the  17th 
of  Septembert  1818,  she  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  peiformea  there  for 
several  seasons,  the  principal  characters 
in  tragedy  and  serious  comedy,  until 
she  was  saperaeded  by  Mrs.  Bunn. 
Her  hest  parts  are,  Cora,  in  Pizarro, 
Cordelia,  Jane  Shore,  Juliet,  Mrs.  Hal- 
ler,  Lady  Townley,  Desdemons,  &c. 
all  of  wliich  she  plays  respectably,  hut 
none  of  them  in  a  manner  to  entitle 
her  Co  the  mppelUtion  of  a  flnt-rate 
actress* 

BOOTH,  (JuKtua  BnvTirs,)  was 

born  at  St.  Pancras,  near  London,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1796.  He  is  the  son  of 
an  attorney,  and  for  some  time  studied 

the  law ;  hut  abandoned  this  profession, 
as  well  as  that  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
to  which  he  subsequently  applied  him- 
self, for  theatrical  pursui'^.  After  pro- 
vincializing for  a  year  or  two,  he  ac- 
companied Mr.  Penley  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and,  whilst  playing  at  Brussels 
(where  his  performance  of  Megrim 
was  much  admired),  married  a  native 
of  that  town.  In  1815,  he  obtained  an 
engagement  at  Covent  Garden,  at  j£i2 
per  week ;  and,  on  the  Ifth  of  Febru- 
ary. 1S17.  played,  at  the  same  theatre, 
Richard  the  Third,  with  such  decided 
success,  that  the  manager  oflVred  him  £5 
per  week,  which  Booth  declined;  and, 
soon  after,  concluded  an  agreement,  at 
Drury  Lane,  for  three  years,  at  a  salary 
of  £8,  £9.  and  £lO  per  week.  He  made 
his  debUt  as  lago,  to  Keaa's  Othello,  and 
was  received  widi  thunders  of  applause; 
and  the  announcement  of  his  name,  for 
the  same  part,  the  following  evening, 
drew  an  overflowing  house ;  *'  in  some 
cases,"  it  is  said,  "  a  guinea  was  offered 
for  a  single  seat,  and  expectation  was 
at  its  highest  point."  When  the  cur- 
tain drew  up,  however,  Mr.  Booth  was 
not  forthcoming,  being  unable  to  ap- 
pear, as  he  stated  in  a  note  wliich  Mr. 


Rae  rcEul  to  the  audience,  in  conse- 
Quenct"  of  ill  health.    The  fact  was, 
that  Mr.  Booth  had  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  the  Covent  Garden 
managers,  upon  their  offering  him  the 
same  terms  as  those  upon  which  his 
services  had  been  retamed  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  a  vident  opposition  to  him 
was,  in  consequence,  manifested,  on  his 
re-appearance  at  the  former  theatre. 
For  lour  successive  nights,  he  played 
Richard  in  dumb  show ;  for  the  tumult 
was  so  great,  that  not  a  word  could  be 
heard  from  the  stage.   The  clamour,  at 
length,  died  gradually  away,  and  with 
it  much  of  the  excitement  that  Mr. 
Booth's  acting  had,  at  first,  produced. 
He  drpn-  htit  tliin  houses  to  witness  his 
subsequent  performances,  and,  on  his 
benefit  night,  when  he  played  Shyloclc 
and  Jerry  Snealc,the  total  receipts,  it  is 
said,  amounted  only  to  £67  10s.  Mr. 
Booth  next  appeared  at  the  Ck»bourg, 
and  in  t^if  -reason  of  IS20,  we  find  him 
again  at  Drury  Lane,  dividing  the  lead- 
ing business  with  Wallaeic  and  Cooper. 
Sonn  after  he  went  to  America,  but  re- 
sumed his  professional  labours  on  the 
metropoUtan  boards,  at  Drury  Lane,  in 
October,  1825,  where  he  was  engaged 
for  three  ni^ts.    As  an  actor,  Mr. 
Booth  is  a  decided  copyist  of  Kean, 
except  in  a  few  portions  of  the  res- 

Sective  characters  of  that  great  trage- 
ian.  Booth's  tent  scene,  in  lUchard, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  be  a  magnificent 
and  original  piece  of  acting ;  on  the 
whole,  he  ranks,  perhaps,  m  genius, 
next  to  Young,  as  a  tragedian  ;  though, 
for  want  of  due  cultivation  of  his  ta< 
lents,  he  is,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to 
Wallack  and  Cooper. 

YATES,  (Frederick),  was  born  in 

I  London,  on  the  4tli  of  February,  1797, 
and  educated  at  the  Charter  House 
School.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
entered  the  Commissariat  department, 
but  soon  after  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  stage,  and  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  Edinburgh,  where  he  per- 
formed both  in  tragedy  and  comedy 
with  applause.  His  first  appearance, 
however,  '*  on  any  stage,"  was  at  Bou- 
logne, where  he  played  Fustian,  to  the 
Sylvester  Daggerwood  of  Mathews.  In 
1818,  he  made  his  debdt  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  part  of  lago,  but  re- 
ceived only  the  applause  merited  by 
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retpectability ;  his  representation  of 
Fafstair,  in  April,  1819,  was  more  sue- 
ce--fiii  ■'  In  several  passages,"  says  a 
critic,  *'iie  discovered  great  genius, 
and  was  altogether  very  well  received. 
His  dress  and  look  were  particularly 
happy ;  his  manner  of  bowing  his  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  repeated  ap- 
plause of  tlie  audience,  was  much  re- 
lished. The  scene  in  which  he  is 
detected  in  his  lies,  was  very  effective. 
His  soliloquies  were  by  no  means  his 
triumphs — they  were  laboriously  exe- 
cuted. His  laugh,  although  good,  and 
much  applauded,  was  violent  rather 
than  jovial — rather  the  determination 
to  be  boisterously  jocular,  than  natu- 
raltv  gay.  His  scene  with  Percy  wis 
well  executed  ;  and  the  audience  were 
so  well  satisfied  witli  his  performance, 
that  Mr.  Connor  was  obliged  to  come 
forward  after  the  dropping  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  aiisure  them  that  Mr.  Yates 
would  shortly  appear  before  them  again, 
both  in  tragedy  and  remedy."  His 
next  character  of  importance  was  Ber- 
thold,  in  Maturin's  tragedy  of  Fre- 
dolpho,  but  the  immediate  condemna- 
tioti  of  the  piece,  prevented  Mr.  Yates's 
repetition  of  his  part,  which  is  said  tO 
have  been  sustained  by  him  in  a  very 
impressive  manner.  Soon  after,  he 
gave  a  filVOnrable  specimen  of  his 
comic  powers,  as  Dick  Mutable,  in  Mr. 
Beazley's  farce  of  Cozening,  or,  Half 
an  Hour  in  France.  In  1822tliewaB 
enfrn^rd  at  Vauxhall,  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment, after  the  manner  of  Mathews, 
called  Hasty  Slcetches,  or  Vauxhall 
Scenery  ;  but  on  the  very  day  of  per- 
formance, he  fell  through  a  trap,  whilst 
rehearsing,  and  broke  his  leg.  In  1825, 
he  took  the  Adelphi,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Terry,  and  has  himself  con- 
tinued at  that  theatre,  both  in  the 
capacity  of  manager  and  actor,  up  to 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Yates  is  one  of 
the  moit  versatile  performers  on  the 
stage,  which  may  account,  perhaps,  for 
the  iict  of  his  having  no  decided  Jorte, 
In  tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  and  melo- 
dramc,  he  is  occasionally  capital,  mid 
always  respectable,  in  burlesque  he  is 
ezceflent-- a  little  too  broad*  perhaps, 
and  given  to  cxaf^j^eration,  which  is 
sometimes  not  less  vulgar  than  ludi- 
crous. He  is  a  better  huck  than  fop, 
and  a  better  rake  than  either ;  indeed, 
his  performance  of  the  latter  character 


only  wants  refinement  to  render  it  un- 
exceptionable. 

FOOTE,  (Maria,)  was  born  at 
Plymouth,  in  June,  1798,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  celebrated 
Samuel  Foote.  Previously  to  the  birth 
of  his  daughter,  he  soU  his  com- 
mission, and  became  manager  of  the 
Plymouth  Theatre,  where,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  Miss  Foote  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Juliet.  Her  performance 
was  considered  wonderful  for  one  so 
youne,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
added  to  her  reputation  by  tne  manner 
in  which  she  played  Susan  Ashfield, 
Zorayda,  Emily  Worthington,  &c. 
The  "Jrcession  of  her  father  tVnm  the 
Plvuiouth  Theatre,  and  his  subsequent 
failure  as  an  hotel  keeper,  at  Exeter, 
brought  Miss  Foote  to  the  metropolis, 
in  1814,  and  in  the  May  of  that 
year,  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  as  Amanthis,  in  The  Child  of 
Nature.  Her  reception  was  enthusi- 
astic, and  she  was  immediately  en- 
gaged at  a  liberal  salary ;  the  charac- 
ters which  the  managers  assigned  her, 
were  not  of  first-rate  importance,  but 
Miss  Foote's  name  in  the  bills  seldom 
failed  to  draw  a  good  house.  In  the 
summer  of  1815,  she  was  engaged  at 
Cheltenham,  where  an  offer  from  Co- 
lonel Ikrkeiey  to  plav  at  her  benefit, 
led  to  a  connexion  with  that  gentleman, 
which  was  only  dissolved,  a  few  years 
ago,  on  her  receiving  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage from  Mr.  Hayne,  agunst  whom 
she  received  iS3,000  damages,  on  his 
failing  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Miss 
Foote  has  had  two  or  UiMe  children  by 
the  colonel,  who,  if  we  may  credit  one 
of  the  lady's  biographers,  only  gained 
her  finrours  by  a  promise  of  marriage 
"  the  moment  he  could  do  so,  without 
ii\[uring  the  hope  of  his  earldom." 
Miss  ^>ote  is  a  pleasing  actress,  but 
not  equal  to  first-rate  parts  in  any  re- 
gular department.  She  plays  Aladdini 
and  other  male  diaracters,  with  more 
delicacy,  perhaps,  than  the  generality 
of  actresses;  and  her  Maria  Darlington, 
is,  as  fiur  as  the  ^ntility  of  the  part  is 
concenied,  superior  to  that  of  either 
Madame  Veatrisor  Mrs.  Waylett;  but 
this  Is  the  only  character  in  which  die 
has  attained  anything  tike  celebrity. 
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BUNN,  (Margaret  Agnes,)  is  the 
daughter  of  a  biscuit- baker,  in  Mary-le- 
bone,  named  Somerviile,  and  was  born 
at  Lanark,  on  the  26th  of  Octohor,  1799. 
She  developed  a  tai^te  fur  dramatic 
performances  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
when  only  sixteen,  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Kiunaird  aud  John  Keiuble,  who 
did  not  then  think  her  ahilitiM  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  engage  her.  About 
I  a  year  afterwards,  however,  she  gave 
a  specimen  of  her  powers  in  the  part  of 
Belvidera,  in  Venice  Preserved,  before 
the  Drui  y  Lane  committee,  when  Lord 
Byron  at  once  reconiinended  that  her 
services  should  be  secured.  She  ac- 
cordingly made  her  debit  at  the  above 
theatre,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1816,  as 
Tmogine,  in  Bertram,  in  which  she 
was  so  successful,  that  the  managers 
gave  her  a  liberal  present  for  her  per- 
f^^rrnmce,  and  then  engaged  her  for  i 
three  years,  ou  very  advantageous 
terms.  In  the  follomng  season,  she 
re-appenrcd  its  Bertram,  and  began  to 
study  several  otiier  parts  in  which  she 
was  to  perform  with  Kean.  If  we  are 
to  credit  one  of  the  lady's  biographers, 
however,  that  gentleman  dedared  he 
would  not  act  with  her,  except  in  Ber- 
tram, on  the  ground  that  she  ♦*  was  too 
'  Ug  for  him."  Be  this  &s  it  may,  the 
charaetera  which  she  had  commenced 
studying  were  all  withheld  from  her, 
and  she  at  length  became  so  disgusted 
widi  her  situation,  as  to  reanest  a 
surrender  of  her  articles,  whicn  being 
granted,  she  obtained  an  engagement 
at  COTtnt  Garden.  In  the  meantime, 
she  had  appeared  at  Cheltenl  ai  n,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Bath ;  and,  at  the  latter 
place,  m»de  an  unprecedented  impres- 
sion on  the  town,  by  her  performance 
of  Bianca,  in  Mihiaan's  tragedy  of 
Fazio,  of  which  she  was  the  original 
representative.  Stir  nppnpd  in  thv. 
same  part  at  Covent  Garden,  where  it 
had  heen  previously  played  by  Miss 
O'Neill ;  but  the  Bianca  of  Miss  So- 
merviile was,  by  many,  preferred  to  that 


of  the  former  actress ;  and  among  other 
favourable  notices  of  her  performance, 
.was  thefoUowing:  "  Miss  Somerville's 
Bianca  is  great,  as  it  i«  singular;  it  is 
the  edort  of  unconquerable  powers  of 
mind— of  rare  and  astonishmg  capa- 
city— with  the  assistance  of  the  fullest 
bounty  of  nature.  The  hituation  to 
which  her  abilities  have  at  length  ex- 
alted her,  is  the  highest  and  proudest 
station  of  histrionic  ambition ;  and  the 
means  hy  which  she  has  obtained  it, 
most  praiseworthy  and  honourable. 
This  lady,  as  the  only  tragic  heroine 
born  in  Scotland,  is  risen,  as  it  appears, 
to  redeem  the  histrionic  character  of 
her  country's  stage."  Miss  Somer- 
viile had  not  long  been  in  the  metro- 
polis, before  she  gave  lier  hand  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Bunn,  manager  of  the  Birming- 
ham Theatre.  Under  that  name  she 
hrr;  !o=;t  <^(»mpwhat  of  the  celebrity 
whicii  atteiuied  her  as  Miss  Somerviile ; 
but  her  Elvira,  Lady  Macbeth,  Emma, 
in  William  Tell,  and  a  few  others  of 
this  cast  are  still  superior  to  the  per- 
foimaace  of  all  othw  actresses  in  the 
sane  parts. 

TREE,  (Ei.LEN.)  was  horn  in  the 

year  1805,  and  first  turned  her  nttcn- 
tioa  to  the  stage,  it  is  said,  in  couse- 

Jnence  of  the  suooess  of  her  rister, 
laria.  She  appeared  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  1823,  for  her  sister's  benefit,  as 
Olivia,  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  very  interesting 
actress.  After  provincializing  some 
time  with  her  sister,  playing  the  lead- 
ing parts  in  comedy,  at  Rith  and 
Birmingham  with  great  success,  she 
was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1887; 
durinj;  wliich  sea  nn  she  ]iprformed 
Lady  Teazle,  Jane  Shore,  Albiua  Man- 
deville,  ttct  bat  she  ceased  to  draw 
after  a  night  or  two,  since  that 
period,  has  much  decreased  in  mana- 
gerial ettimation,  though  still  a 
vomrlte  with  the  publie. 
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